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Gftnitfltiowrl mtb GEtutoml Comment 


AN ADDITIONAL I’EATUHE 01 ' THE "ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL" AND T 1 IH "school REVIEW” 

Lor a number of years the United Slates Oflice of Education luis 
been publishing a quarterly bulletin bearing the title Record of Cur¬ 
rent Educational Publications. These bulletins constitute an anno¬ 
tated bibliography on a great variety of educational topics and have 
served the very useful pur] rose of keeping students oi education in- 
formed with vespeil to the eunent lilmtme in tire held. Unfor¬ 
tunately, economy measures have forced the (Mice of Education to 
suspend the publication oi these pai tirulai bulletins. In view of lire 
veiy distinct need for the kind of service which these bulletins have 
piovided, lire Elementary School Journal and the School Review, 
beginning with lire January issues, will publish each month an an¬ 
nual annotated bibliography on Home significant phase of education. 

The plan of organization will follow, with certain modifications, 
the plan adopted in (he Record of Current Educational Publications. 
References will be selected and annotated by leaders in the fields 
represented. Each journal will select the topics which naturally ap¬ 
peal most directly to the interests of its readers. There will be, how¬ 
ever, no overlapping of bibliographical information. Thus, there ’ 
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will appear in a full year’s issue of the two journals, taken hwihcr, 
twenty annual annotated bibliographies on twenty signituam phiiM-* 
of education. It should be pointed out that this bihliographual M-rv 
ice is simply a new feature of both journals; nil other fealurrs vrill l*r 
continued as formerly. A complete announcement of the Inpit*, and 
the collaborators will appear in a later issue, 

AN EXPERIMENT IN ADUI.T l.KARNINCJ 

The idea that the years of childhood and youth should Ih- devoted 
to formal education and Lhal the middle and mature years should Im* 
devoted to a more or less fixed routine has given place to a broad* r 
conception of education, one which regards life as a continuous proc¬ 
ess of learning and of adjustment to new conditions. Within tin- 
past decade or so the adult-education movement in this country ha-* 
assumed proportions which arc little short of startling. It** fonm arc 
many and varied: correspondence courses, labor collegia. * «mr*r,* for 
college alumni, university extension courses, instruction provid'd 
by business corporations for their employees, and ajHvial i I.ism--. and 
opportunity schools for adults of limited education 

The attempt to provide adequate educational np[Mirtunitii s (>>r 
adult groups in our population gives rise to a number of |iruM<Hi' 
which should be subjected to scientific investigation, Clin* Midi in 
vestigation conducted during the summer of ip,;i underbid. to 
determine critically and objectively, within certain limits "in si. tin- 
progress of adults of limited education when favorable \ undid..iv* («>r 
learning are provided and, second, the limilalions of the in-drim li<<n 
given for students of different levels of capacity and varying 
amounts of achievement in the fundamental tools of learning ' 
The experiment was sponsored by the Slate Department of Ivlina 
tion. of South Carolina, the American Association for Adult Ivlin ,i- 
tion, and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It was i juried 
out in the opportunity schools of South Carolina under the dim lion 
of William S. Gray, of the University of Chicago; Wil 1/m Gray, ul 
the State Department of Education of South Carolina; and J 
Warren Tilton, of Yale University. Three groups of students wm* 
selected for the experiment: (x) an experimental group made up of 
students who had not attained functional literacy, ( 2 ) an inlcrnmli ■ 
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ate gtoup composed of students who had just attained literacy, and 
(3) an advanced group composed of students whose median school 
achievement was that of the seventh grade. An opportunity school 
for while adults was conducted at Clctnson State Agricultural Col¬ 
lege for one month, and a similar school was conducted for colored 
students at Seneca Junior College. The students at the latter in¬ 
stitution were confined to the experimental group. 

'Hie results of the study have recently been published in a report 
entitled The Opportunity Schools of South Carolina , which may be 
secuied from the American Association ior Adult Education, 60 East 
Votty-Sfccond Street, New York City. The following paragraphs arc 
quoted from the summary of the report. 

'l'lie facts presented in this study suggest certain tentative conclusions and 
significant problems for further investigation. Important findings and conclu¬ 
sions will he presented briefly. Problems for additional study arc rcporLed in 
conjunction sdih the findings that suggest them. 

The chief results of the educational opportunities provided merit first con- 
Mdmtimn During die four-week term the average progress made in reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic by the students in the Oeinson experimental 
group was equivalent to the progress normally made by primary-grade children 
in j.ij school months 'Hie average progress of students in the Seneca experi¬ 
mental group was equivalent to that mafic by prim ary-grade children iti 34 
months. Some student* made much greatei progress than llicse averages sug¬ 
gest. and some made far less brum many points of view the average gains are 
gratifying. 'When the hut is considered, however, tlml we arc comparing the 
progress of adults with that of young children, the gains reported arc not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory Assuming for the moment that the student* sLudied con¬ 
tinue In progress during subsequent terms at the same rate, from eight to ten 
terms will be required un the average for them to attain functioning literacy 
When both average progress and mdisidiuU variations in progress are con¬ 
sidered, it becomes evident that high achievement in the subjects which make 
fur litciacv ran ho attained only at the sacrifice of great lime ami effort on the 
part of many adults who today are not literati 1 

A11 imitfiTlnnl question is suggested by the foregoing conclusions Is il tie- 
sirahle to give less emphasis to instruction in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
writing in the utsr of adults who learn very slowly, and greater emphasis to 
discussions of pr.ulital problem* and relationships of daily life and to the en¬ 
richment of experience through oral and visual means than were provided in 
this experiment? before this question am he answered with unv degree of final¬ 
ity, several steps should be taken, Mrs I, an interesting, informing series of units 
relating to significant phases of daily living should be developed following an 
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intensive study of the interop and needs of the typr< of lo *hkb 

this discussion relates. Second, careful reconU ftbnuU I* kepi of the 
difficulties, and needs of students varying ridel} in capacity a*r, pin#., a 
schooling when a carefully planned program nl in*inirlkn is Ihil I*- 

motes increased efficiency nnd happinCM in daily livin* a*, ^rll ** lalnarw 
Third, studies should bo made lo determine the value and Ktrimfcw*'! 3* Jh 
types of training on the habits, activities, motived, apprt?klw‘r» wl Wr 
ments of adults during a year subsequent la training. i m the Iw »»l ihr la< i* 
secured it should be possible lo develop council «I in*iruc,1i<<n abi'icd Im ihr 
practical needs ol Illiterate adults who differ ridfclv in tarring t n * 

The average progress of the students of the Clemen ini emu*!fair iti 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic wosequtvalent to that nrimulU maplr 
by grade-school pupils in 7.5 months. Ilia obvious that nwn^ adMi «i«d*niT* 
who have just attained literacy can achieve in from three lo four Inro# in au 
opportunity school the norms usually reached by pupib compIctaR Ihr rJrmr?i 
Uty school. Such results arc very encouraging. (lpparlunily tHouM. thrfrMr, 
be provided for students who wish such training lo secure it TV Uc\ ihat \\r 
students studied varied widely In the amount of progw which i\w* twrir mdi 
cates that great enre nnd wisdom should be exertUed in advLdug aiudritl* uiih 
respect to their work during a given term. Furthermore, proven M ]r 
made for Individual students to advance In the three R \*a rapxih a* ifcm 
capacity and energy will permit. The diiiincl difference in the Mf H,r 

two sections which at the beginning of the term made *fomUr m ifcr 

achievement tests but aignlficanUy different scares on the meal'll 1**1 * rwpta 
sizes the importance of the foregoing nrcoromcndaliojis 
The instruction given to the students of the InurnwILuc vji Iwitr B 
largely to reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, T&m phn su* jhfoj^fd 
largely through necessity, Unfortunately, very little cent lan( malrriai I I^TjJ 
provided for literate adults of limited education. Adult dual inn wirin'* bv,r 
found It necessary, therefore, either lo limit In&lrurliun largely h ihr 41 ihjr, *i, 
mentioned or to make use of books prepared for grade whim) thiMrrn %bhb 
fall to supply the information and help which adulb need. lUfor* lip fair a<fo|i • 
of limited education can receive the type of inamiction that h u* ti. 

creaaed efficiency and happiness, appropriate leaching material*, imeM l»r dr 
veloped. These materials should relate lo contemporary m!*! prJil«-ms ihr 
elements of good citizenship, important scientific facts which aid in undmUnd 
iog the machine age in which we live, lire recreational arts, including tfM<l 
ing, music, painting, sculpture, and wholesome forma of rccrc.ilmn, health. »t?id 
home-making. The materials developed should be based diroclly un adult niv-b 
and should be prepared in sufficiently simple form that they may U v**! *hh 
ease and Intelligence by students of limited reading achievement. IVJI mh 
materials ate provided, adult education at the level with which we suv here <*n > 

cerned must remain either very limited and formal In scope or inappropriate 
in content. 

The average progress of the Clemson advanced group in reading, writing, 
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spelling, and arithmetic was equal lo that made normally by upper-grade pu¬ 
pils in 9-5 months. This fact shows clearly that minor deficiencies in these 
fundamental subjects can be readily eliminated. The progress made in the other 
subjects included in the Stanford Achievement Test reveals equally promising 
possibilities ot rapid progress in the content subjects. The chief difficulty which 
arises at llm level relates to the types of elective courses which should be pro- 
viilcd in older lo meet the diverse interests and needs of students who have 
completed the general training provided at the intermediate level. In tins con- 
ncclion, studies should be nmdc of the interests and needs of sLudenLs in given 
communities. Upon the basis of the findings, valuable courses should be devel¬ 
oped. A few examples of this type would serve a very valuable purpose in stimu¬ 
lating similar studies in vorious sections of the country. 

Thc informal training provided at the two opportunity schools was as sig¬ 
nificant as the formal instruction, if not more significant in many cases. It re¬ 
lated to the activities of housekeeping and of eating and serving meals, to physi¬ 
cal training and recreation, to good citizenship, to the cultural influences in life, 
and to religion. No objective measures were secured of the changes in the 
habits, altUudcs, interests, and ideals of Lhc students ns a result of such training. 
lL was obvious to everyone, however, who observed the students during the 
course of the term that their participation in Llic amenities of daily life was 
notably improved, that their interests were broadened, and that their experi¬ 
ences were greatly enriched. lL was very interesting and gratifying to note the 
stimulating effect m many students of the new experiences piovklcd and the 
broader interests cultivated. Tn order to accomplish such ends in an opportunity 
school u rich program of informal activities is essential. Detailed studies arc 
needed, however, of llm types of experiences which carry over most cflcclivcly 
into life outside of school and produce desirable changes in attitudes, habits, and 
interests. 

The various types of data secured during the imn-m of the investigation were 
treated slalislicrtllv lo determine significant relationships and foi such healing 
as tlm\ might have upon the psychology of adult learning. Age was found to 
be jHi-itivcly correlated with sh>c of vocabulary caul with a large measure of 
deliberation. It was found to be negative^ correlated with speed and with the 
amounl learned during the month In view of these facts, it should not he said 
offhand either that age is positively correlated with intelligence 01 that it is 
negatively mnelated with intelligence If a test measures Lhc amount learned, 
the < (irrclntion is negative; similarly, if the test places premium upon speed, the 
correlation between intelligence and age is negative but if the test measures 
deliberation, or if it is largely n vot abulary lost, then age is positively condoled 
with intelligence. These? facts suggest ihtiL under conditions similar to those 
that prevailed in this study a speed lest may afford the basis fur predicting the 
amount that students might lenrn even though they score higher on n lest that 
measure* deliberation, or vocabulary, or both. I11 olhcT words, the test which 
favors age is not necessarily the best test Lo use for predicting how much Lhc 
ndulls will learn in a school situation like the one described. 
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The implicnLions of these facts for leaching are tv.l vk;»t Is »i ’v*l W*n t * 
what extent the lowered speed of older adults is due to <l« few! * 
habit. Nor is it known to what extent older adults learn 1 «* >b r ' air 

slower and more deliberate. It is quite |jo»ibIc that in >4 ■»*■.< b 

Involve rv large measure of deliberation, the amount learnt 5s T«'Mr.cJ, cur 
latcd with age. Perhaps the methods of leaching hjm -4 are j^rere-H !«.> 
closely after methods used ivilh children, and that other nw*tb< 4 b *w.H 1 * wir 
suitable for adults. Fortunately, the reduction with a«c»d lb* kawl 

is small and relatively insignificant. All lour groups us«l «4 w»k nv-re ( .j - *!(■>-. 
during the month than they would have made as children in the wqtfi}*>n.Iu.(t 
grades. These stnlemcnIs should not l« interpreted s« jwMiljfng in *r.> *riiw 
the neglect of a slate to provide adequate educational opi*«Humire* i<>i «) • 
3'outfi. Adult agencies cannot make up easily or In any spettafulai drier (..j 
what the public-school system should do for the youth of the land 

In summary, the facts which have been presented in the study di<>« «k ink 
that agencies of adult educnlion may render invaluable feervke M adv.lt «>4 
limited education. Because of the very nature of the training provided. "j 
porlunity school of the type described in this report has unique pwd.ild re id 
service. Such schools should be fur more widely oUl ilbbed They ib<«i!d -p 
plemcnt the public school mul he supported by public fundi, Kc«m*mw j?re 1 
parental indifference, a narrow curriculum, and an urwt intuiting «h. «d r. 
vironment have forced thousands of boys and girls mil <4 ■,* W1 Wb'ir »..m 
pleting an elementaty education. In nddilinn, there arc iHouvm'h mJj>« Lv.r 
had few or no educational advantages wliatytcvcr Thrown ujMt ibrir ..am 
resources in a complex nodal organization, they are vrioudy hai.dnaj'jrf-'l 
Virtually millions of adults, both while and colored, arc eager /onhe ad*. „ui» i,v 
which opportunity schools afford. It is imperative that pnwidt.n l>r re.-.-k (. 1 
such people so that they may become more efficient tomllv and mav )< • r pv.- L 
richer, happier lives. 

INSPECTION OF PRIVATE SCUOIH.S IN ENill.W'll 

The Departmental Committee appointed liy the KnglMi j^wm 
merit to inquire into the desirability of requiring 1)1.it |»riv .t 1 ■ * 
schools be inspected and to some extent controlled, i-itlnr l»y lie 
local authorities or by the Board of Education, lias recently ni nb* 
its report. The report reveals that there are approximately ■ > 
pupils in the private schools of England and Wales and’ ihni thr 
number of such schools is aljoul ic.ooo. These nchouls differ wid.lv 
in their aims and organization, the character of their premisra. .uni 
the quality of their staffs. The percentage of those Helmut* wltj.h 
have been inspected by government autlwrity has ruU In-cn Inrgv. 
1 he committee recommends a more vigorous policy of inspection and 
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supervision, The following paragraphs summarize the scheme of su¬ 
pervision recommended by the committee. 

The School 

1, The schools subject to supervision will be nil private schools, subject Lo 
certain exemptions and to certain limitations of the meaning of the term 
"school. 0 .... 

2, Every proprietor of a school subject lo supervision must register his school 
by supplying the local education authority with essential particulars on a pre¬ 
scribed form and thereafter must make an annual return to keep this informa¬ 
tion up lo date. Failure to register will be an olTcnsc. Closure of the school for 
any considerable time (except for holidays) must be notified at once, and the 
registration must be renewed if the school moves or changes hands. 

3, The school must be open to inspection (at cmy reasonable time and without 
notice). The proprietor must choose whether the school is to be inspected by 
the Hoard of Education or the local education authority; the local education 
authority, however, may notify the Foard that they will not inspect all or any 
of llic schools which have chosen their inspection and these schools will then fail 
to be inspected by the Hoard. 

.( l ; nr children of "school ogc" (that is, five lo four teen years of age, or where 
the local by-laws mi require, five to fifteen) attending his school the proprietor 
must provide, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, efficient instruction of a scope 
mid standard suited lu their age and capacity. 

5 The premises and equipment of the school must conform with require¬ 
ments laid down in statutory regulations prescribed for private schools, 

fi Jf the inspci ting authority (the Hoard of Education or the local education 
authority as the case may be) are of the opinion tluit the proprietor of a school 
is failing to pnnide ctluieiil instruction or suitable premises under 4 and 5 
above, they will either (1) give notice of their intention to apply to a Court of 
Sum man Jurisdiction fur an order fur the closure of the school or (u) alterna¬ 
tively, if their complaint against the school 1 elates solely lo overcrowding or lo 
the admission of pupils of .111 age or sex for which the premises are not suitable, 
give directions on these points. 

Six months after such notice nr suih directions have been given, the in- 
spelling luitlimitN will be at liberty to apply for an order for die closure of the 
mi luiol or for the enfon fluent of the directions. 

tt During this period of six months, however, the proprietor may, if lie de¬ 
sires, require the inspecting authority either (i) to proceed at once with their 
application for an order, or (li) alternatively in the ease of a school inspected 
hv a local education authority, to refer the mailer at issue Lo the Hoard of 
Education for determination. If the proprietor chooses this alternative, the 
Hoard's determination will be final. 
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9. The parent of a child of "school age" must caus* lhe child 

„) to receive, in reading, writing, and arilhmrlic. rlbrH-nt mUrv'fo p <■! a 
scope and standard suited to his age and rapacity. The frtnntilKr ire pu* in M 
Ly equally divided on the question whether the patent of a *J'iW » 

school should remain under Lhis obligation, de,»-r»i!c the tddigaix n "He |«h« 
prietor of the school (sec .1 above) or whether the parent *H<-- 4 d !*r irinurd « f 
the obligation (0) above if he muses his child 

b) to attend a school in receipt of grants from public fund*, wr 

c ) to attend a registered school (nr a school deemed to lee irgiMrird, 11 «d) 
rest on the parent of a child attending a school to cause the fMd t»« attend 
regularly, subject to the reasonable excuses provided in SVU*'Ti vj ,>i the Edu¬ 
cation Act, 192r, respecting sickness or distance from febnd. 

The Locai, Education Authority 

10. The duties of the local education authority will Ire: 

a) To ascertain what private schools are situated in their arcs 

b) To receive the registration forms and annual return*. tT»mp 1 rtrd )•> pr-' 
prielore, to forward a copy of each form or return to the Hoard >d Kdu< M'~« 

to keep a local register of private schools. 

c) To take proceedings against any person responsible for a pf ivat<'«h«*-l:» 
their area who falls to register the school. 

d) To inspect periodically all private schools placed open p< their <n*jw< te n 
except any school or schools which they arc unwilling lit in^jwd { I>.e auih -jat'. 
must notify the names of schools which they lire unwilling to in»j^i t<» lhr 
Board of Education.) 

t) In respect of any school which in the authority’s upinfon I a,!' h pr„u!r 
efficient instruction or has unsuitable promises (see 4 and $ ntx* Iti l^r* 
appropriate remedy In accordance with 6,7, and 8 above. 

Ttir Board oy Education 

11. Thoduties of thcBoord of Education will lie: 

a) To receive copies of the registration forms and annual return*, and i<* Irrp 
a register of private schools in England nnd Wales. 

b) To inspect periodically all private schools placed open to their ifhjn-. i|,,n 

c) In respect of any school which in the Dowd’s opinion fails 10 pruvidr 
efficient instruction or has unsuitable promises (see 4 and 5 nbnvet 10 vhr 
appropriate remedy In accordance with 6, 7, and 8 above. 

d) To determine matters referred to them by the local edurslhm amfo.riiv 
at the request of the proprietor of a private school under 8 shave 

INQUIRY AS TO RELIGION OP APPLICANTS POR KJSlTKlSK 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROHIBITED IN NEW YORK 

At its most recent session the IcgislnLurc of the slate of New York 
passed the following statute. 
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Section i. Chapter fourteen of the Jaws of nineteen hundred nine, entitled 
"An act relating to civil rights, constituting chapter six of the consolidated 
laws/* is hereby amended by inserting therein a new section, to follow section 
forty, to be section forty-a, to Tend as follows: 

40-iL, Inquiry concerning religion or religions affiliations of person seeking 
employment or official position in public schools prohibited. No peiaon, agency, 
bureau, corporation, or association employed or maintained to obtain oi aid in 
obtaining positions for teachers, principals, superintendents, clcikg, or oLher em¬ 
ployees in the public schools of the state of New York, and no individual or 
individuals conducting or employed by or interested directly or indirectly in. 
such <m agency, bureau, corporation, or association, and no board of education, 
trustee of a school district, superintendent, principal or teacher of a public 
school, or other official or employee of a board of education shall directly or in¬ 
directly ask, indicate or transmit orally or in writing the religion or religious 
affiliation of any person seeking employment or official position in the public 
schools of the slate of New York 

a. Section forty-one of such chapter, as hist amended by chapter one hundred 
and ninety-six of the laws of nineteen hundred eighteen, is hereby amended to 
read ns follows: 

41. Penalty for violation. Any person who or any agency, buietiu, corpora¬ 
tion, oi association which shall violate any of the provisions of sections foity 
and forty-a or wlm or which shall aid or indie the violation of any of said pro¬ 
visions shall for each and every violation thereof be liable Lo a penally of 110L 
lens than one hundred dollars nor more than live hundred dollars, to be recov¬ 
ered by the person aggrieved thereby or by any resident of this slate, to whom 
such person shall assign his cause of action, in any court of competent jurisdic¬ 
tion in the county in which the plainliff or the defendant shall reside; and such 
person ami llic manager or owner tif or each offuei of such agency, buieuu, 
corporation, or association, as the case may be shall, also, for cveiy such ofteiwc 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not leSsS Limn one hundred dollars nor more Limn five hundred dollars, or shall 
be imprisoned not less thun thirty days nor more than ninety days, or both such 
fine and imprisonment 

3. This art shall take effect immediately.' 

RETRENCHMENT AND THE CURRICULUM, 
tn the 1 recently published annual report of the school department 
of Newton, Massachusetts, Superintendent Whcclci makes the fol¬ 
lowing statement with regard Lo the enlarged curriculum. 

Criticism is often voiced against modern educational practices and objectives 
ns il consequence of the large number of subjects taught. Some of these arc de¬ 
rided as "fads and frills" by those who believe that the old and narrow curricu- 

1 rhupUr of the Jaws of Ncut York, 1932. 
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^umwa5notonlyodeq«alef0fallpup^fe«u^* , «• ^ ^ l ^^^^ ^v, ,r ,<v 
thorough training. It ia true that the humta? i«J vbM»A. r * ’' *-'■>' *"*1 '• 
creased since the establishment id public ed^are-a. wA lire * 'A 1 1' 1 ' ■ 5 '' i ^ 

not yet been reached. 

Whether or not all these larger opfwitusilip* at** j ■ >c »1> 

neither the schools nor the leachrn are re»fwn«>«Ir I«i iVm S "««>r r ■•••i 5^‘- 
they have resulted from legislation inspired by wb<« hmr > *M ib* 

need of a broader education and a belief prej«uiv« b-J m »Vj* 

modern and complex dvilUation. 

It is undeniably true tbnl these larger opportmiren. t*** *<t»M main ,*>■» 
to the cost of education, and for that rca*m more than m\ <»ih*r iV rea/ l> ■ ► g *1 
these subjects has been criticised. Special leather* mmt ar.drtKa 

equipment and accommodations provided. I lib. ritual H“f> 5 ' 1 ac I \«< r., .i y,, ,ir 
so expensive os it might appear, lot all pupils arc md rcqunml <u r»j** red • 
pursue all of the subjects. This U particularly true m the UnalN I« r 

varied oftcrings nmke iL possible for students la select iu’ji*'. I <» ren-i > T f u •*, 
ual needs or to prepare for special objectives, If (rs*er Mriu'-tU «t*ir , lime J 
more pupils would enrol in them, with the result that the miwj- w-imWr > I re n. V 
ers would be needed. There is little probability, ibcreh-fr, ol urahm n »»> ■ »■»' 
ing by the elimination of high-school Btihjm*. Only by riire<*r ,5 .n.’i? t -• ,w, re 
requiring spccinl teachers can any appreciable savirtia If Madv, »*.,1 pm 
subjects are required by law. 

Superintendent Wheeler {fives Lite siccnmimnyinss, Audji ".<» 
illustrate the expansion ot the curriculum* in tin* rhinod-ny ,vl 
secondary schools in Newton since 1775. 

The public is fully aware of the fact that, lire ctirri* ilium J«.t 
materially expanded during the past few dee, vim.. \\ | ( ru. i|j. j. i ..*>, 
a demand arises to reduce school costs, mre of lire nt.*! , 

points of attack is the newer subjects- lire so-called "boK .ntd frill ' 
What the public docs not understand is how tln«l why lire** n< w. r 
subjects have come into the curriculum, The taxpayer rireuld b> 
made to understand that the expansion of the curriculum h.m I- * u 
brought about, not by Lite arbitrary demands of ju.hu>>>! jm.jd.*, but 
by conditions outside the school over which educational Karin Jmy. 
had relatively slight control, livery consideration of economy l*dh 
with respect to revenue and lime has pointed to «n rnriclred > or 
riculum in the upper elementary grades. Increased nUrndamr rH 
high school has made an expanded curriculum at tin’s level of in 
struction inevitable. It has been necessary to provide instruction 
which would challenge the interest and mccl the needs of the m-w 
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Expansion or Elementary-School Curuiculuu 
1775 TO I925 


1775 

Spelling 

Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

1850 

Grammar 

Geography 

Spelling 

Heading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

15(io(l behavior 

1*75 

l'hysiolngy iiml hygiene 

Drawing 

Gnuninnr 

Geography 

Spelling 

Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Guild behavior 

Music 

History 

Agriculture 


1900 

Manual training 
Sewing 

Physiology and hygiene 
Drawing 

English, grammar ancl lan¬ 
guage 
Geography 
Spelling 
Reading 
Writing 
Arithmetic 
Good behavior 
Music 

History of the United States 
Elements «{ science 
Agriculture 

1025 

Duties of citizenship 
Manual training 
Physical education 
Home-making 
l’hy<rinlng\ and hygiene 
Art and handwork 
English, grammar and lan¬ 
guage 
tieogruphs 
Spelling 
Reading 
\\ riling 
\rilhinelie 
Good behavior 
Music 

History and Constitution of 
the I'mlcd States 
Nature study 
Literature 
Civics 
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Expansion in SkcoNdamy-Sc«<k>l rwin n m 
1830 to m % 


1850 

History of United Stales 

Bookkeeping 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Latin 

General hisLory 

Physiology and hygiene 

Surveying 

Greek 

Rhetoric 

Logic 

1875 

Natural philosophy 

Civil polity 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

French 

German 

Bookkeeping 

Geometry 

Latin. 

General history 

Surveying 

Greek 

Rhetoric 

Logic 

Mechanical drawing 
Geology 

Political economy 
Moral science 
Agriculture 


Englfoh 

Ilmlfl*)' 

PhyfirJrtA) 

Fliine Kernel iv 

Solid ge^mrii > 

Tri^nufind r> 

SttiKWqthv 

T>j>rwriiiiijg 

Chcmulry 

Am ron^my a w I *&y 

German 

French 

llblury, Cniled and 

civics 

Bookkeeping 

Algebra 

Lftlin 

UUl«r>\ Europe an 
HuU*ry f KttyMt 
Ilia lory, Inmrfirrml 
I ha lory, Ancient 
Spanish 

Mechanical drawing 
Problems in eUijwmdtap 
Physics 

Buninc*# orilHrnrlh. 
Salesmamddp 
Commercial law 
Commerce and induMr* 
Household arts 
Arts and trails 
Drawing, Freehand 
Manual (raining 
Mimic 


constituency. So long as society insists that more Omn luiIf i»f ihr 
youth of high-school age attend high school, it will be impuMflilr 
to go back to the curriculum of 1900. 
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r ihc fact is that the current demands for economy offer an oppor¬ 
tunity to bring about a more satisfactory selection and organization 
of instructional materials* There can be little doubt that the rapid 
expansion of the cuniculum in recent years has resulted in an un¬ 
necessary multiplication of subjects; a certain amount of co-ordina¬ 
tion and consolidation is highly desirable. It is equally true that the 
process of eliminating some of the older, traditional subject matter 
has not been carried as far as it should be. Moreover, there is a 
great deal of new instructional material, especially in the field of 
the social sciences, which should speedily find a place in the curricu¬ 
lum, It is to he hoped that school people will themselves take the 
initiative and not permit changes to be forced on them by an ill- 
informed public opinion* To permit the new subjects to be cliini- 
nalcd Indiscriminately would be a disaster which it would take many 
years to overcome. 

INCREASE]) SCHOOL ENROLMENT 

The following statement was recently published in the New York 
Sun - 

Tile percentage of populalion going to school lias increased in every ngc 
group, il is announced in u bulletin issued by the United Sinter Census bureau, 
Imving gone up from fij.j per cent of the 5 -20 year group hi ig^o to 60.9 per 
cent in 1030 The rhe is particularly marked in the age groups affecting second¬ 
ary m liouh, the largest pencnlage increase being shown among sixteen-year-old 
children. Among those 50.8 per cent went to school in 1020 and 66.3 per cent in 
1030. 

In the elementary-school groups Die percentage of the population at class 
increased in the decade from a fraction of 1 percent among the siv-ycar-olds 
to 6 6 per cent among those of 1.1 years In the so-called secondary-school ages 
the percentages of increase ucnr 15 years, 11.8; 16 years, 15.5,17 years, 13 3; 
18 year**, <j. 

At the college level the rise ftWo was suWniUi&l The nineteen-year group 
increased fi per rent and the twenty-) ear group, pR. The bulletin does not go 
idmve this age group, 

The exact figures for the various age groups [aie given in, the accompanying 
table!, showing the total number of each at school in 1930, the percentage they 
constituted of the total population of tluuc respective ages, and the correspond¬ 
ing percentage Ii\ the 1920 census. 
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Until the eighteenth year, llie percentage of ftiils »l Kfc«<'l w*v w<» , i (<• f 
exceptions, consistently higher llinn the percentage of lw»>'* \J |hr -v r n? r:i 
students turn to college, however, the figures went up in f*s»>r "1 the ” n. 


THE STATUS OF TEACHERS ASH I'BINNI'AI s 
IN TllF. RUKAl. SC*ll<K)Ut 

The fact that local educational authorities in iliis i<nintiv h-r.« 
been vested -with a large measure of control over lln ir »■< h<-"L h 
promoted experimentation and has materially a<tv.ijs<<,! the -;<!j 
tific study of education, Local control, on the other Im»»<I, h i - t< 
suited in inequalities of educational opportunities, r*|te» tally is< tie 
rural districts. During the past decade much has I nets «|"m- by tie 
various states to enable the poorer conumihitirs l«i iiKiud.tm mini 
mum educational standards. A. recently published liullrfm .<j tl:< 
United States Office of Education entitled Status nf /Vu*/j<rt 
Principals Employed in the Rural Schools of the United .Yf tJn 1 Uull< 
tin Number 3, 1932) reveals, however, that mtmy rural hIhL ,tr> 
still taught by poorly trained and jtoorly paid teachers 1 he Ml<«u 
vug paragraphs are quoted from the bulletin. 

The facts reported in this study lend to the animate that there are in il.r 
United States a total of nearly 217,000 schools which arc located In rural t-ns 
munities and arc under the immediate administrative control of touniv ,ia«1 
other superintendents of rural schools. These schools enrol nearly 1 i itJWw .< 
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e^Uilrcn commonly designated as rural, and in them arc employed n total oi 
something more than 400,000 teachers and about r5,000principals. Of this vast 

army of leather* about 360,000 are white and 40,000 are negro.It is this 

great group of teachers and principals upon whom the children living in the 
rural communities of the nation must lo a large degree depend for their educa¬ 
tion. 

If nil of these 400,000 teachers of rural schools were arrayed first on the 
liaMMif the amount of annual salary received, then on the basis of the number of 
days employed per year, then on Ihc basis of educational achievement, and 
finally on the basis of the number of years they have been teaching, the follow¬ 
ing would be an approximate composite of the middle teacher of each array: 
Him receives an annual stipend of $926; for this sum of money she works a total 
of 163 days, or about one week more than 8 school months; she has acquired a 
total education equivalent to slightly less than one year beyond graduation from 
high school; and .die 1ms been teaching for a total of three years and five months. 

Nearly 40 per ecru of the entire group of teachers employed in the rural 
schools are leaching in one-room schools. From this we may estimate thet 
alwul 150,000 of the teachers of the United States arc employed in this type of 
school. Of Ihi* number approximately 131,500 are white and 18,500 arc of the 
negro race. Summarizing the general status of the white teacher in this group of 
schools, we tind the folio wing composite when mediae are taken from the several 
arrays of data: She is paid an annual sdary of SSS^, for Lhis sum she works ifa 
days; she has ran cdinalinii equal to high-M'lmo) graduation plus attendance aL 
one hummer .mIiihiI, and she has been teaching for a total of two years and six 
months. Nearly one fourth of the entire group is twenty years of ageorymingci, 
and ulxml four out of cverv hundred are not mme than eighteen years of age. 

Using the percentages derived from this study the education of both the white 
and negro Leathern of America s une-nnun school mav be depicted as follows: 

If we were in imagine (lie 153,30b one-room teat hers recently reported by the 
stales as standing side bv ddc, one cvm 3 feet, their ranks would extend in an 
unbroken line fora distant c of 87 1 mile;. If this :arm> of teachers were arranged 
in Mich a way that the one luting muted the least amount of training stood 
at one end and the one having ret civet I the largest amount of training at the 
oilier, a person reviewing this great company would find it necessary to walk a 
(listrime of 14.75 miles before coming to a teacher with a training longer than 
two tear*! of high school, he would hate to walk nivirh half the entire distance 
before coming to one with more linining than high-school graduation, lie would 
luive to (ontiime his walk for u diMumo of fifi.K miles before reaching the first 
hut her with the crpiivntinL of two uuiauf normal siliool education; and lie 
would have to prolong his walk h> a point 3 miles from the end of the line before 
mining to the first teacher w ho had the equivalent of a college education, 

(‘uuliuuing this type of summarization to the mailer of the salaries paid in 
nil one-room schools of the nation, iL is found that a marcher beginning at the 
end where Ihe lowest paid teachers arc lucatcd would luvo to traverse 8,5 miles, 
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or nearly onc-tcnlh of ihc length of ihd line. M>'it 5 ^ IV kJKHrf 

receiving as much as S500 per > car; he mniM Iwr l«* nw-b 11 n r-?>» M'Or 
coming to a teacher who receives $750per vcai, an* I he *' M : tv ; r 

his review for 74.6 miles, ia.5 miles from Ihc end. 1>d*fc bnvdiiv: iheMM 1-ea^hrr 
who receives $i,ooo per year. 

If this same group of lea chcr* were now rearranged *n iht* l*»ov lr*j turner, 
the reviewer would have to walk jo 6 oilier befrw Hroliwi lHr H*1 «iHh 
had any teaching experience before I he current year. he nvuM hvn r i«i f^nunuc 
his trek fora total of 35.^ miles before he shmild tnnnr l<* a kJicfcn fc* & l-nrn 
teaching for more Lhan (iso years; and he would have t<» HaseJ -a t* 

miles, less than one* third from the end of ibe smile line«up. LvImf n-we in 
one who has had a total leaching experience rd as mmh a* bv f v r*r* I hr or 
viewer would find that as his march progftaH^ the proptf<Hft4*ate mamba *-f 
negroes in the line increases. 

It will also be of interest at ilm point lo altempi a eiiq^wd^n ».mmrr an *d 
the status of the negro teacher of onoremm 6ch«>k. The dtapaidar* *hm r^m 
pared to the teachers of while schools are marked The intnltaaivin 
that there arc In the United Stales about i#,joo nc#ro ka^hen M *-«r p* 
schools, The median teacher in ibis group h paid au ««tnual whu * 3 
for this sum she ten dies a total of 133 days, &bc ha* ictrivcd ,att) JfcrfH-iJtJ jirjj r*, >4] 
to about 2 years and 6 months above the elementary kHwJ. anl <du* las |.r f u 
employed as a teacher (or about 4 years, 1 

The status o( the principal* who arc in charge of ibe rural «!»• ** «.v, l-r 
revlewcd in a like manner, revealing the folluvriii#. Thrtr ale . r<? 3:1 rl r 
rural schools of the nation approximately 15.000 it,»? (■> 1 

say, about 2 out of every 5 rural schools employing j m rui jf rr* | r 
someone who devotes one-half or more of his lime to n'lmiiuitntv.r as,.? • ]*: 
visory activities. The salary paid to the median principal h Sa *v t , ; r > - , 
training equal to about seven years beyond the elcmnilwy K r idr- 13 »t 
equivalent to about normal-school graduation), and he !m(«rn u, ) ■ n. 
for a total of about eight years. 



PROGRAMS OF SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

CHARLES II. JUDD 
University of Chicago 

It is very generally recognized that the schools of this country 
should give more attention to the social studies than they have in the 
past. During the World War there were numerous disquieting reve¬ 
lations of the fact that the people of the United States, even well- 
educated citizens, were, to a shocking degree, uninformed on vital 
social problems. As a result of the exposure of this fundamental de¬ 
ficiency in popular understanding, some elTorls have been made dur¬ 
ing tlu* past decade to reinforce in public schools those lines of in¬ 
struction which deal directly with social institutions. History courses 
have been extended and made to include more items which throw 
light cm the life of the common people. Civics courses of a more or 
less .satisfactory type have been inUodutcd in many schools which 
did not have courses in civics before, and of late there has been some 
agitation in favor of so-called “character education.” In spite of all 
that has been done, however, the conviction remains that the schools 
of this country are failing to cultivate as they should an understand¬ 
ing of society and its organization 
'Hie economic crisis and its attendant political upheavals have 
greatly strengthened the demand for immediate expansion of the 
program of social studies A number of agencies arc vigorously at 
work attempting to furnish the details of an enlarged program. It 
is the purpose of this article to comment on three of the pioposals 
whitli have incnlly been pul forth 

Under the title Durr the School Ihtilt! a Sac Social Order'/' Pro¬ 
fessor George S. Counts has challenged the leacheis of this countiy 
deliberately to “reach for power and then make the most of their 
conquest." Ho writes: 

1 UtoTjjr! S, CounU, /Jnrr J/ie Sdml fliiifrf a New SocialQnltr? John l)iy Pamphlets, 
No ri. New York; John l)ny Co., iQ3 3 - l'p. 5&- 

17 
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To the extent that ihcy [the teachers) are permit led ImIm!** th-e'jmruldni 
and the procedures of the school they will definitely a»d !«"**»•. <-b W " Hr 
social altitudes, ideals, and behavior of the «*min* « In Shi* 

they should resort to no subterfuge or faliw: nwdral* Thet ib'^t w rr.ibn 
that they ate merely teaching the truth n«r that the} arc •un>.til,v£ "Md 

power in their own right.Instead of shunning ibr 3 0 -!w w ^ «. jM 

rather seek power and then strive to use that |w®cr lulls' wk.wj. * f -'J >" >*•<■ 
interests of the great masses of the people |pp sK ->»] 

Asecond pronouncement, which lias behind it the authority *d the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American HiMon* al As«<« 5 
ation, was prepared by Charles A. Heard, a well fcnnwit student ml 
government and history, and is published under ihr title ,8 I hjtui 
for the Social Sciences in line Schools' 

The third proposal is in the form of three aim trie rvntijih * «>f .4 
type of reading material which, it is believed, will jfjvr jntpik a «< w 
view of their dependence on co-operative social»Itorl I hr (oiinmit 
tee on Materials of Instruction of the American CVoim il on I duo.» 
tion has published three brochures* under the general ■■■rn< . iit!« 
"Achievements of Civilization," One of thwlrnnhuroumt.iir .ic* 
account of the development of the alphabet. nraritlirr 4 «.f 

number systems, and the third a history nf weights and iiirjuiir,, 
Other brochures otc to be published in the near fuiurr. 

Professor Counts has been a contributor of note to «<lm s | 
literature for more than fifteen years, lie has served ms the ft* dii< ■, 
of educational institutions on the Atlantic nm] Pacini 
in the central states, He made an elaborate study of the vnior high 
school programs of studies in fifteen of the lending 1 ilirs in v.iriwn 
parts of the country. He participated in the educational survi v <.s 
the Philippine Islands and has twice visited European count rb in 

eluding Russia, for the purpose of studying the relation of s, h<*.|, t., 
the social systems of those countries. He is, therefore, ipi.ditM-l by 
experience of unusually broad range to contribute In the di.«iiwron 
of social studies in the schoolg, 


1 A Charier for He Social Scitaut in (he Sdudi> IM«| by Uuiki U Ta .,'. 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of tlw American Itwioihal .W-ieu.m 
Parti. New York: Charles ScrUmaC* Sons, ,qjj. I*p. xi| 1? . 

’ Achlcvemenla ot Civilization: Number i, The Story ef Writing (fc* X„ w 

ber 3 , The Story of Numbers (33 pages); Number 3, The Sugry of Wrights oai ItVasw.is 
(ja page*) Chicago: Committee on Materials of Instruction of the Amentia (Wnl 
on Education (5835 Klmbark Avenue), 1533. 
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The book here reviewed from which an extract was quo Led in an 
earlier paragraph is a collection of addresses delivered at educational 
meetings. The argument presented by Professor Counts is in brief 
as follows: The industrial system controls everyone and compels 
everyone to adopt certain patterns of action. Industry and the 
school are alike in that both dominate, in a large measure, the life of 
the individual. The school as a social institution imposes on its pu¬ 
pils certain conceptions of life and cultivates certain conventional 
modes of activity. In view of the fact that the school thus influences 
the thinking and acting of pupils, it is highly desirable that the school 
should contribute consciously and energetically to the upbuilding of 
a social order better than that now existing, The school is in a strong 
position and can do much to improve the conditions of life because 
it lias control of young people at a formative stage. Certainly the 
conditions of life today are sadly confused and far from ideal. The 
need of reform in society is apparent on every hand. Let teachers 
come to the rescue and open the minds of pupils to a new kind of 
civilization. 

While urging learlitis to achieve leadership in establishing a new 
world, Trofehsor Counts pauses at times to indicate how incompetent 
schools seem In have been in the past in influencing social organiza¬ 
tion. He writes: 

Km cpl as it [the existing school] is forced to fight for its own lite during limes 
of depression, its ionise iy Loo some and untroubled Only in ihu nucsl of in- 
hlaneex does it wage wai on behalf of principle or ideal. Almost evmuhuc it is 
in the grip ol lonserv.ilhc foiec* and is sen mg the cause oi pci petu.itmg ideas 
and institutions suited to an age that is gone [p. 5). 

At a later point he reiterates the charge Lliat teachers are oidi- 
mirily delinquent: 

The fad that other groups refuse to deal boldly and realistically uilh the 
present situation does not juslif) the teachers of the country in Lheii customary 
politv id hesitation ami equivocation [pp. Jd 

He expresses doubt about Lhe ability of teachers to achieve what 
lie would have them achieve: 

\Ve hold within our hands the power to usher in an age of plenty, to make 
secure the lives of all, and to banish poverty foievcr from the land. The only 
cause (or doubt or pessimism lies la the question of our ability to rise to the 
stature of the times in which wc live (p. 36]. 
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Professor Counts suggests in the fallowing i*nw*yl* ™mr <4 the 
reforms which he would have Icachcr* efiol. 

Capitalism is proving ilsclf weak at\rn prunl ^hr-r -* W 

thoughl it impregnable. It k failing In mrd the Jamal?* ic*s, ?i * •' ^ m 
works; it is unable even to organw and mainum » I* ih j uvm 

form capitalism is not only cruel and inhuman, n *** ^*v,! 

It has exploited our natural rc&mrra wilhmji ihruliftW^ 1***1 H'-i «V Mut* 
needs of our society; it \m forced l ethnology |* wru shr 1 ^ hr* 

rather than the many; it has chained ihtf cngirtcrf Jn \h* % jgmr* 
of the price system; iL has plunged the great iwiiintard iVraiih ur.i^ 
sion q( wars ever more devastating ami w rrhsia-ift 

recently it has brought on a world aim of mich rtirrurwrm shai th? <■ '/i.n* 
nomic order is paralysed and millions of men in all IV #rr.*i ird mu ■ d .* < iw* 
arc deprived of the means of livelihood The jcrtmih rd v $-rn< r a^! i^i 1 ,n« 1 •* * 

has carried us into a new age where ignorantc fflvM W tcjdv cd h* ..> <r V 

competition by co-operation, Irual in providence \*\ j^v/ o>«? ^ 0 3 m 

vale capitalism by some form of socialised economy 

There remains the task of reconstructing mu 1 jt d * ■* 

reformulating our social ideals so that they may he in ^u\h r ►. ** 1 

lying facts of life, The man who would live unlit hmvwft *bi e * »i t-rM-r *0 
the modern world. The day of individualism in the ^1 "n 

of goods Js gone, The fact cannot be overemphasised Iham O t.*r v* r n J. 1 r rj 
between individualism and collectivism. It to rather Mu-rctr 1^ n 4 * m>t. ■ . : 
lcctivism; the one essentially democratic, the i*thcr fnn'bH m 5 1 r . ,7 
voted to the interests o£ the people, the other Vo Ihr mUuvt* .4 * | 

class [pp. 47 - 491 - 

Dr. Beard, like Professor Counts, 1 ms had a Unadlili ,»i h.umm- 

and experience which amply qualifies him hi write «,!i tl, .. 

studies. In addition to possessing ideas of his own, hr !,.»** ihr ,,<* 
vantage of support from the C'ommisdun mi tilt* Smi.il Mudj, <.j 
the American Historical Association, which is math- up -,jvi. , )t 
representatives of all the social sciences. *1 his mininis-ifii h r. l.< !>j 
conferences for somewhat more Ilian two years. iWm v\hm ■ ,,u 
be done to improve the social studies in the mIhhiK uf ihr t ml, <! 
States. It authorized Dr. Beard to aclasilsspolu mun in ihr |, 3 , j., 
ration of this book, which is the initial publication uf i|„ r„in„„ 
sion. 

Dr. Beard is much Jess confident than is 1 'rofcuar Cmni!-, ilt.it U,,- 
teachers of this country can devise ami instill a new wnirtl m.ln 
His view is as follows: 
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For many of the problems even the wisest statesmen have no certain solution; 
it may happen that some ot them will disappear entirely or never be solved by 
any process. The schools have no access to super-wisdom. If they do, then, edu¬ 
cators might well take over the government ol the country, Even the professors 
in gnnhialcschools would scarcely want to assume that responsibility, When we 
take into account the inadequate preparation of thousands of teachers in the 
public schools, their inexperience, and the heavy turnover among them, we 
must confess some misgivings about expecting a facile solution of the problems 
of democracy through and by the public schools [p. ,14]. 

Dr. Board lays down tire broad general considerations which must 
be taken into accounL in developing a program of social studies: 

Speaking generally, we may say at Lhe outset that instruction in social studies 
in the schools is conditioned by the spirit and letter of scholarship, by the 
realities and ideas of the society in which it is carried on, and by the nature and 
limitations of the teaching and learning process at the various grade levels 
across which il is distributed. Admittedly, other stipulations arc possible, but 
these seem to be stubborn and irreducible, to use favorite woida of William 
James. They seem to set a ceitain inevitable framework for determining the 
content and applications of civic instruction. So much, therefore, we assume in 
the beginning (p ?| 

Later, as he elaborates the general statement quoted in the fore¬ 
going paragraph, he comments, as does Ihotessor Counts, on the 
changing character of pre.scnUlay industrial society The conclu¬ 
sion which lie draws Loin his study of the current industrial situa¬ 
tion is somewhat dilTemU from the conclusion which Professor 
Counts reaches fiom the same piemise Di. Berud’s statement is as 
follows. 

All induslr> becomes dynamic, changeful, requiring for its development cx- 
traordiiiao qualities of alertness, mobility, and uigemiitv. Routine skill is sel¬ 
dom enough, rapacity (or adaptation is the prime source of achievement. And 
this new life must be led in the midst of urban < enters large ,md small, not m the 
open enuntrv v>huie 0111 ancestors tilled the holds, spun mid wove It nnisL he 
lived amid iiic umstaiMes width dissolve the habits and loyalties of agrarian 
and village times. Therefore, the assumption that the schools cun indoctrinate 
the pupil* with fixed ideas and give them definitive skills good always and 
everywhere has little warrunL in our industrial uvili/aticjii (pp ,12-^]. 

Thou 1 is one further impassive contrast between the pronounce¬ 
ments of the two writeis hcie reviewed. The concrete suggestion 
made by Professor Counts for an enlarged program of social instruc- 
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tion relates almost wholly to the economic mid imluHlrwl rita-ils- v 
Dr. Beard is not altogether blinded hy the prwnl-day «i 

unemployment which darkens the world; he cmergi' fr-«io hr- dn 
cussion oi the present situation with a theory of r.lwa»ion who h 
preserves much more of the conventional program th-oi ^ Jf <■ 
doctrine defended by Professor Counts. 

One passage from Dr. Beard's bonk may Ik* qiinlrd a* ffhinjf rn 
couragement to the teachers who lalsir in the dement .in 
attempting to cultivate such arts as reading, writing, and il»r t>f *»f 
number. To he sure, Dr. Beard docs not wm in thh |*vnv,is< H Iw 
fully aware of the long and arduous task which the % h<«4 niunt p< t 
form in transmitting these rudimentary but essential l«oh of«hi 
lized thinking. Pie passes lightly to cncyclo|Rxlias and dnnsunnu. 
omitting what may properly be urged as ncccwmry and IcgdwMtr 
attention to primers and books on first steps in arilhmrliir li in n: 
couraging to note that, in spite of his oversights. He 
he does in the following statement, the fact that lra< hern haw ,w«n .r 
thing to do other than correct the evils of capitalism and indmukd 
ism. 

To attain information certain skills are unwary. Thcx .nr vgr.r, it. 1 ► • 
struments of power. In a way, this topic might well l*e (hr imi ..a. ihr 3 m! *< j 
the information imparted in the schoolroom is severely limbo! h» :• tr i?i' r 
is only a small part of the equipment for life, A knunlrd^r ui ^ u 

knowledge is a permanent possession which cm used ihuw&h< ui I v 3 *« 
acquisition o( such knowledge can he promoted by dtaipUw in iV 1 

attaining access to information- the use of cncyflnprulMv, .nuib^jiv.r* : * 
ments, sources, statistical collcciions, Even in the limt-r ui p mi: lr 1 „ 
awaken and stimulate Lbis latent capncily. Any leather um 4^ / 

know the truth about this simple situation? Ami then mm *<rr if j B4 !•> 

authoritative mnlermlB, All the way ihrough the kW.U the u 3 r 

followed, ever sharpening the mind by increasing the c^mplr^ #0 tK? 
tiona about which questions arc asked and of the material* mxev^ * 
answers, rising steadily in the complexity and nburatlinji n) ibe 
sidered [pp. g9-:oo], 

The brochures published by the Committee of ihe Aim-ib .*» 
Council on Education do not discuss, ns do llu> wilting* of po.fr „»«,( 
Counts and Dr. Beard, the theory of social inslnution; limy pre^ut 
a direct experimental answer to the question: Wlml mii the ^im*U 
do to make pupils more completely socially minded? Thw* l, r ,». 
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chtires ate cheap, well-made, authoritative booklets of thirty-two or 
sixty-four pages, each describing in terms that pupils can readily 
understand an intellectual invention which the race has made and 
perfected as a contribution to present-day civilized life. The facts 
with which these brochures deal are more fundamental by far than 
the facts of the present emergency. No one can doubt that, after 
the present economic system has passed into the system of the fu¬ 
ture, the alphabet, number, and weights and measures will survive 
as basic instruments of the new order. 

The real foundations of civilization were laid before Europe en¬ 
tered on the World War and before modern diplomats and politicians 
attempted to repair the devastations of the wav. Social scientists 
may confer and devise, and social reformers may point out the in¬ 
justices of industrialism as now organized, but, in so doing, they will 
have to use the alphabet and the number system, without which cur¬ 
rent thinking would he impossible. 

The tliiYicuUy with much of the discussion regarding the school 
which h c;uiicd on dining these days of economic depression is that 
it docs not deal with the human institutions which aic fundamental, 
Autluupology has as much to olTci in the way of enlightenment 
about civilization as lias the very new science of economics, Teach¬ 
ers have contributed to modem life for many generations something 
which even the bankers cannot destroy through their excursions into 
spec illation. 

To he sure, the schools have not at all times been awaie of their 
him lion us canid* of civilization. There are loo many teaohem who 
pass on the Arabic numerals to their pupils without knowing, or 
thinking to a 4 ;, why these numerals are called "Arabic" or why they 
aie accepted instruments of modern thought. Arithmetic has fre- 
i|ucnUy been taught us a collection of dieary tasks, 'lhc romance of 
luithmetic has been oveilooked, and pupils have not been intro¬ 
duced (o one of the major lessons of life the lesson that they owe 
infinite obligations to the rare, which, in struggling from savagely to 
civilization, has him led for the modem wmld a heritage of Intel- 
let ln*il devic es wbii h are of supreme value, 

Every intelligent thinker will join Ptofcssor Counts and the Com¬ 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association 
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in accepting the view that something must hr ilnnr at nn< * ™ut.r 
the program of the schools of the United Slates nv«ro eflcli^e iu 
conveying to pupils the lessons of the social studies Indeed, n 
justified in expressing some impatience with ihc iu’<r-i!y whhh 
they seem to be under of writing about what ought In he d«*jv « hm 
it is obvious that much needs to be done without clrtav. Kind a* Inal 
experimentation more likely to be effective limn rvtu I hr bird 
liant writing about what may or should he thought of as p*vjb!r' 
The virtue of the program promoted by the (unwritli-cnf t hr W n 
can Council is that it is tangible, concrete, and ready for w-r in iV 
schools. The three brochures now available and those width .in to 
follow have as their purpose the presentation of haw km iaS infojm.ii 
tion in a form which makes this information easily a*«^Mbh 
pupils. The form of publication is designed to encourage in all 
schools the adoption of the library method of icaihing Hu- »«»j; 
tention of the Committee of the American Countil i> that thru* 
should be something far more interesting to pul into the hand'- »■! 
pupils than the conventional textbook, which, hctau*< > of ii\ \rjy 
compactness, has often been uninviting Ur the pupil. It i«* tin- Uh«d 
of this committee that the formal type of instriutinn with h li.i\ u 
suited from the limitations of ordinary lextlxmks ha* ln*r» Iv 
responsible for the failure of pupils to see beyond the day\ ,u.«l 
to recognize the social import of their studies, 'lliecom cpli«n wh-1# 
the Committee of the American Council aims to promote will# regard 
to the social studies is all-inclusive, The school is not to be ilemighi 
of as a place where the social studies are subjects taught .#* juri*. >d 
a program made up, in the main, of rum-social studies l.vt rv -nib 
ject of the curriculum is to be clearly recognized by lent hi is ,#■. .1 
social inheritance. With this definite and comprehensive mob-Maud 
ing of the units of the curriculum, teachers are to proceed with ib< it 
instruction in such a way as to reveal to pupils the fat l (hat all ill.* 
work of the school is a part of the program of jauial training |.. 
know the alphabet as a social creation is better than In Umov the 
alphabet as a series of arbitrary symbols. To recognize mimbrr ,md 
weights and measures as products of social co-operation U belter 
than to be compelled to learn denominate numbers in a formal w.#y 
from unexplained and apparently unexplainable tables. 
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Educational literature is replete with reports of investigations 
pertaining to pupil failures in school, that is, the failure of a pupil 
to be promoted to the next higher grade at the regular promotion 
period, Invariably these studies have shown that the largest per¬ 
centage of failure occurs in the first grade and that reading is the 
subject of greatest difficulty.' IL is not the purpose of this discussion 
in review the data on pupil failures which have been presented in 
oilier places but Ln raise what seem Lo be pertinent questions grow¬ 
ing out of the present promotional piacticcs as they apply lo the 
first grade. 

Inquiries about the causes of non-promotion in tire ArsL grade 
have usually produced a long list of items which supei in tend cuts 
and teachers believe are factors contributing to pupil failure. J 
Among the various causes are such items as lack of mental ability, 
physical defects, etc, which some wiilets have repotted may lie 
charged against the child, while other factors may he charged against 
the leather, the school, or the out-of-school environment. 1 The one 

< ausc most frequently mentioned, regardless of the classification one 
may prefer, is inadequate menial ability Apparently, school ad- 
niinisttalors and leaclim believe that inability on the part of the 

< hilt I in cope with the academic tasks prescribed by the school is 

' ti) Ait ho link, \thmnhlnilitni of Pmtmncli ])p liu'itim. Guilt & 

(<i, jijjij 

It} fi [ft mixing /iii hr i hi I »irrn tin p si Nml I) Yearbook of the l)e- 

luifliiuiu uf ^ujnmilHintrau- \Wluii^tmi DopurtinniL <»C Suiiuruiteiuleaci 1 of tliu 
NaHiumI I'lliunUon WiiHtiillmt, 

1 1 nr rMtinpIo, |Juki! 5J m the Ninth Ymluxik of the Itapiirlmcnl. of Supcr- 

Wll.‘Hih nn [ilriMilv i\Wtl 

1 \n li 0 link, op iii # p jfi() 

*S 
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cause for failure, Lei us examine mure i arrhdk i-mii'.d ihr jirploa 
lions which are rak'd by theadminiMr.iliv* pdu y •oigg'-d"! kj ibr. 
statement. 

According lo ninny rrrrnl writers in rdmalkn. the r«M\«i 7 ;r^i 
for adapting school organizations ami tr.n Ling irK-th**!*. and u.it* 
rials to the individual nerds of pupils 1ms 3ween «n*ht way for -■-‘"‘sue 
what over a half-century and lias progress'd to the p.mi whrtr ij • 
terms "individual differences" and M pm\isi<m kr kdnidnal nmS% " 
are the cninmon parlame of edmalurs 1 If tin- lonlr-ulnm Ibni it ss 
the business of the mIuh« 1 lo adapt iiiaUtmIs and method* i<* sh 
needs of individunl pupils is accepted. it is didst nil |owr how soad*- 
qualu mental ability ran be a cause of failure It would *rr>n that 
any school system wliith seeks to justify pupil failure «n the Las?-, 
of the inadequate mental ability of pupil* is tagging I Ik »j5K45;<'Ji 
and is admitting ojK-nly that the sihwl through its ■r.ig.iM.-.aiem, 
curriculum prescriptions, lea*bins procedures, and admnt.irain* 
policies is not meeting the. challenge of the Iw-sl tn<w!rjn ndm 
procedure. Obviously, many fat.tors other than la« k <d mr*;?:d «a 
parity are operative and may perhaps justify pj,.yv,, .is> « 5 p.v. 
ever, it would seem that, if tile lies I diagnosiji gud remrdul ir,<a-. 
urea available are applied according to tin* m<d* »-| individual p-s 
pils, there will be relatively few pupils who will iM ml-mo s»< j1.« 
best of their ability, anil lienee there will l«* link *a«m- hr Lsbn. 

A second issue associated with pupil failure in ik«- m>i yr.idi 
grows out of the curriculum rct|uiremntls for ibis giadr In 
schools today it is assumed that reading iitnM ta* ilu m.ip.r • u|,;< -1 
of instruction in the first grade. Kxccpt in the ms<* of i| ar j. rt ... h , 
in which reading instruction is begun in the kindrrg.usoi. n w .if.... 
assumed that systematic instruction in reading *h«uM ta kg.ji, 
when the pupil enters the first grade. It is ju*l naturally iisidejsii«*d 
that, when the child begins school (tirade It, the thing t<* •!<* h 
teach him how to read. It has always tarn that w,iy' Pub.?}.* n 
should be, that way, especially in view of the fail that anainmnii 

1 rt) Alice V, KdUwr,.! OiVixxil,SM>t\f ^ lr*i\r>. 

Collet? Canlriliuilaiu la IuIwjiIMi, NVw Yuri tW* i t ( , j ^ ^ 

lJni\mlly, 103 u 

6) Uo J. Hmakueir and Krneflt U. Mrlby, DUputiu 
PP* *7-$3* Uoalon: Houahton MlfllUi Ca, igji. 
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irt American elementary schools depends in such a large degree on 
reading ability. However, several factors arise which complicate the 
situation for the first-grade teacher, 

Such scientific evidence as has been gathered points to the con¬ 
clusion that children cannot profit materially from reading instruc¬ 
tion until they have reached a mental age of six years and prefer¬ 
ably six years and six months.' If either of these two mental ages is 
taken as the opportune time to begin instruction in reading, most 
first-grade teachers arc faced each year with groups of pupils-- 
admitted to school on a chronological-age basis, usually six years— 
whose mental ages have not reached the point where instruction in 
reading could be expected to bring satisfactory returns. Thus, many 
teachers arc assigned what would appear to be an impossible task, 
namely, teaching curriculum content to pupils who are mentally 
(00 immature to master the work. The inevitable results are that 
man)’ pupils fail and that occasionally the teacher is labeled a failure 
when in reality neither pupil nor teacher is primarily at fault. 
Rather the failure may he charged to the administration in that its 
educational machinery is not shaped to hauuonizo with the educa¬ 
tional needs of pupils, 

As a means of avoiding the financial losses inclined and the per¬ 
sonal losses fo lhe pupil by non-promolion, several pioposals have 
been made. Among these is the suggestion for a 1 evision of the bases 
upon whit li pupils are admitted to the liisl grade. If capacity to do 
si hool work as manifested by menial age should become the mlcrion 
for admission to the first grade, a much larger proportion of pupil 
mu 1 ess than now prevails would he assured. If the grade placement 
of nil tit uluin content for the first grade is to he considered so thor¬ 
oughly .tnd scientifically established that its piesent most commonly 
round status i annul be alien'd, then entrance on Lhe basis of mental 
age is no doubt to tie prefened. Ihulei those conditions school 

m) Maln'l Vnj'rl Mni|i]irU mill t'arlrlnn Wnshlniiiie, "When Should I'liililrcn Hr- 
\\i\\ lo KiMili"’ I Iwruhit \ S'i/mh/ Journal, XXXI (Munli, hjji), 

ft) Kiln* Chnlrr llrpnlv, Prfdiith .jp Hrti tirade itaidhiR Achidcnml: A Study 
in Kinritiu -i Tiiulirn FimlrrimUons tt> Kilwcation, No. .p6. New 

Volk CmIIvWi t'oluiuliiu UnlvothUy, uj.yi 

i) \V W ’J luiM'ii, "Din-, Iiitolli^Lnci! Tell in First-Grade Reading?” Hkmcuhiry 
Si hind Journal, XXII (Mart'll, igu), s.\° m 3\ 
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systems which provide no kindergartens will find a large proportion 
of children (those of less than normal intelligence) who will be seven, 
eight, and nine years of age before they can enter the public schools, 
The advisability of such a policy may well be questioned. Even 
cities which operate kindergartens for all pupils of requisite age find 
difficulty in retaining the pupils of less than normal intelligence in 
this introductory unit until they have attained a mental age ade¬ 
quate to cope with the school prescriptions for the first grade. 

A plan which is perhaps more feasible and more in harmony with 
the purposes of public education is to admit to the first grade all 
pupils who are chronologically six or approximately six years of age 
and then to provide teaching procedures and a type of classroom 
organization adapted to the educational needs of the pupils . 1 After 
all, one of the major functions of a public school is to provide a 
wholesome environment in which children may grow up. The quan¬ 
tity of academic skills acquired during the elementary-school career 
and the exact time at which they are acquired is of secondary im¬ 
portance for many pupils, but it is of primary importance that every 
child be surrounded with, and have an opportunity to develop in, an 
environment in which right attitudes and ideals may develop. A 
school cannot make its full contribution to the development of a 
good citizen if a pupil is denied admission until the mental age is 
adequate to cope with the tasks prescribed by the course of study 
nor if failure—to say nothing of successive failures—seems to he the 
pupibs lot. Hence, it seems that the only defensible policy is to 
admit on the basis of chronological age and to provide such flexibil¬ 
ity in organization, curriculum, and teaching procedures that the 
educational needs of various types of first-grade pupils will be cared 
for adequately, 

A third factor to be considered with reference to failures in the 
first grade pertains to promotional policies and standards. The data 
given in Tables I and II, which serve as a point of demaication for 
this part of the discussion., were summarized from the Ninth Year¬ 
book of the Department of Superintendence. The committee which 

1 One proposal for classifying first-grade pupils for instruction in reading will be 
found in the Report of the National Committee on Reading, pp, 30-35. Twentymounh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Public School Publishing Co,, 1925, 
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TABLE I 

Bases for Promotion from Kindergarten to First 
Grade as Reportsd dy 505 Superintendents 
op Schools* 

fl»U lor Promotion ‘'XM™*' 

Chronological age. 201 

Teacher’s judgment (largely at ability to do first- 

grade work)... 159 

Mental age, menial maturity. 94 

Test and examination scores ,. T , B6 

Physical maturity. 57 

Social age, social maturity, social adaptability . s6 

Achievement or accomplishment. . 5 2 

Reading readiness. 25 

Fifteen oLhcr bases, each men Li on ed less than twen¬ 
ty-five limes ... 

♦Sununimaefl frfijnfird Unifying rJt/Jn tHAtfcficQU luincahon, fa <11- 

i S NinLh Yearbook of the Department of bupcrmleqdcDCc, Washington, 
Icparimem. of Superintendence of the National Education Association, igji 


TABLE II 

Bases for Promotion irou Fiust Grade to Second 
Grade as Reported hy 336 Superintendents 
qf Schools* 

Ouu /or Promotion * 1 KS£* 

Reading ability... 377 

Teacher's judgment (largely of ability to do second - 

grade work). 314 

Educational achievement. . . 165 

Arithmetical ability . . , . . 74 

Standard tests. .. .. 70 

Chronological age, ., , ,69 

Ability to do second-grade work , 57 

Mental age.. . .. 40 

Social development and maturity ., 41 

Writing ability. 37 

Length of time in grade.,, -. it 

Language ability 29 

Greatest good to the individual determined on the 

basis of case history,... , ► . . - 29 

Size and physical development. 26 

Ten other bases, each mentioned less than twenty- 
five times. ... «. < . 

+ Summarized from Fire Unifying Factors in Aiftcncju Mutation, pp 45- 
47 Nlnlh Yearbook of Uie Department, q( Superintendence Washington 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, iqh 
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gathered the data for this yearbook leceived reports from over five 
hundred superintendents of schools in cities of various sizes wiLh 
regard to the bases upon ■which promotions are made from the 
kindergarten to the first grade and from the first grade to the second 
grade. By careful analysis the committee found that the bases for 
pupil promotion at this level are practically the same in cities of all 
sizes. Consequently, the discussion which follows need not have ref¬ 
erence to cities of various sizes. 

Table I shows that chronological age was reported most frequent¬ 
ly as the basis for promotion from the kindergarten to the first 
grade. Mental age was posited as a criterion by less than 20 per cent 
of the superintendents. In school systems which do not maintain 
kindergartens, children are usually admitted to the first grade on the 
basis of chronological age, Consequently, it seems that in the large 
majority of school systems chronological age is the deciding factor 
in admitting pupils to the first grade. Perhaps that is as it should be. 
What happens at the end of the first grade? The criterion for promo¬ 
tion shifts from chronological age to reading ability, as is shown in 
Table II. Chronological age, reported most frequently in Table I, is 
found in sixth place in Table II and was reported by less than 13 
per cent of the superintendents. If all children admitted to the 
first grade on the basis of chronological age bad the mental maturity 
which seems requisite for success in first-grade reading, little diffi¬ 
culty would arise. Unfortunately, this condition is not universal. 
Thus, the shift from chronological age to reading ability as the chief 
criterion for promotion makes failure inevitable for a certain pro¬ 
portion of first-grade children. Is it any wonder, then, that a large 
percentage of failure is found in the first grade? The very machinery 
and policies which have been set up to administer the schools make 
a large proportion of non-promotion in the first grade an inevitable 
by-product. 

Another interesting feature growing out of the situation described 
in tbe preceding paragraph is the shift of emphasis or point of view 
which apparently takes place as pupils progress from the kinder¬ 
garten to the first grade. If the reports from superintendents may 
be interpreted to be in harmony with the philosophy of those who 
have been interested in promulgating the values of kindergarten 
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training, then it may be concluded that In the kindergarten the 
chief center of interest ia the pupil. Prescribed content, method, 
and activities are conspicuously lacking. Each kindergarten teacher 
studies her pupils, determines their strengths and weaknesses, and 
then plans activities in terms of the diagnosis, using as a guide her 
concept of the general purposes and functions of the kindergarten. 
Essentially, the center of interest is the pupil. What happens in the 
first grade? The data which have been drawn on seem to suggest 
that from the first grade on the organized machinery of the school 
is the important factor and that all who cannoL surmount the 
scholastic hurdles designed by the school must be labeled failures. 

If the elimination of failure, especially in the first grade, is to be 
attained, it is essential that the organization of the school and the 
administrative policies be so adjusted that contradictory forces may 
not be operative and that the policies which govern promotion and 
other school procedures harmonize with our general concepts about 
the functions of public elementary education, 

The type of organization which should prevail in the primary 
grades may be an important factor. Stetson has proposed the aboli¬ 
tion of grades in favor of a non-graded primary unit. 1 Hosic and 
Hopkins have been working with what they have termed a “co¬ 
operative group plan.*’ 3 The essential factor to bear in mind is that 
the administrative policies which are operative within any organiza¬ 
tion adopted must be consistent with the findings of research and the 
basic functions and purposes of public elementary education. 

In the absence of adequate scientific data, it may be hazardous to 
propose what should be done. It may be appropriate, however, to 
express some points of view which the reader may criticize as he 
desires. Primarily, the responsibility for pupil failure falls on school 
administration, the term “school administration'’ being used in a 
general sense to mean all phases of organization and administration. 
If the doctrine of adapting schools to individual differences is really 
accepted, then—theoretically at least—pupil failure is a myth. If 

1 Paul C, Stetson, "A Suggested Reorganization To Improve Articulation and Pro¬ 
motion," American School Board Journal, LXXXII (May, 1931), 40. 

1J. F Hosic and L. T Hopkins, The Co-operative Group Plan for the Organization o] 
Briiienlnry Sc/iools. New York'. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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pupils are carefully studied, if adequate diagnoses are made, and if 
methods and materials are properly adapted, it may be assumed that 
practically all children will achieve according to their ability. No 
one can legitimately expect greater achievement. If the assumption 
is valid, then there is no excuse for failure. 

Some will argue that teachers are not trained to perform adequate¬ 
ly the type of teaching implied in the preceding paragraph and that 
the present organization, because of lack of procedures, flexibility, 
finances, etc., will not permit it. 1 Is such a situation the fault of the 
child? One of the functions of supervision has been generally under¬ 
stood to be the training of teachers in service, and, as far as inexperi¬ 
enced teachers are concerned, they will not come adequately pre¬ 
pared until those responsible for employing teachers demand that 
the teachers accepted have the training requisite to perform well a 
difficult task. Again, lack of funds need not be an immediate deter¬ 
rent because in most schools tremendous improvements in the pre¬ 
vailing conditions can be made without additional expenditures. 

The reader should not be misled to infer that the statements made 
suggest a loose and chaotic organization. Much to the contrary! 
It is believed that the suggested principles can be put to practical 
application through proper organization, in which administrative 
policies consistent with the best educational thought of the present 
day can be made to operate effectively. 

1 Throughout the article the discussion has been concerned with the typical class 
groups. Pupils who are distinctly special-class cases should perhaps be given special 
treatment 
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For more than a century America lias been deliberately studying 
the problems involved in the training of teachers. Throughout this 
period one experiment has followed another in efforts to prepare 
teachers to assume intelligently the responsibilities which society 
delegates to them. One of the impressive lessons which a century of 
effort has taught is Lhat instruction for prospective teachers must be 
continually revised in the light of changing social needs and the re- 
suits of experimentation. There is clear evidence also that at times 
adequate reforms can be effected only through more or less radical 
departures from current practice. We face such a period today with 
respect to the academic and professional preparation of teachers. 
In support of this assertion brief reference will be made to recent 
developments which directly affect teaching. 

During the last two decades notable social and economic changes 
have occurred. Industrial and commercial agencies have multiplied 
on every hand- Large centers of population have developed rapidly 
in many sections of the country. The products of science and inven¬ 
tion have radically modified habits and standards of living. New 
social attitudes, relationships, and ideals have developed. As a result 
of these and other significant changes, we are living today in a new 
social order, which has brought distressing problems as well as many 
advantages. The economic crisis through which we are passing is a 
striking example of the problems. It shows how unstable the new 
order is. It indicates that material progress has been more rapid 
than the economic and social adjustments that should have accom¬ 
panied material development. It emphasizes the need of re-evalua- 
tion and reconstruction—social, political, economic, spiritual, and 

1 Address delivered at the Educational Conferences conducted on March 14 and 15, 
1932. by Ihe Department of Education of the University of Chicago on Ihe occasion of 
the opening of llic Graduate Education Nuilding, 
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educational, It suggests that on-coming generations should be 
trained to deal more intelligently with their problems than have 
persons of the immediate past. 

The schools of the nation have made many notable readjustments 
paralleling recent social changes. They have expanded physically to 
provide for thousands of young people released from industry The 
period for popular education has been greatly extended and includes 
the junior-college period in many sections of the country. New types 
of training have been introduced in response to expanding needs. 
Curriculums in both elementary and secondary schools have been 
greatly modified and enriched. As a result of deliberate experimenta¬ 
tion, new types of class organization and improved methods of teach¬ 
ing have developed. From intensive studies carried on in laboratories 
and classrooms has come a clearer understanding of individual in¬ 
terests, capacities, and needs and of the problems and difficulties in¬ 
volved in different types of learning. Significant as these develop¬ 
ments are, they are slight in comparison with those which must be 
undertaken in the near future. 

The direction of some of the needed changes was forcibly expressed 
by the curriculum committee of the National Society for the Study 
of Education in Part II of its Twenty-sixth Yearbook. 

It is of increasing moment that our educational agencies he organized for the 
task of bringing children to a progressive understanding of their responsibility 
for social progress and of the problems, practices, and institutions of social life. 
Throughout their school careers pupils should be given opportunities to think 
about these problems and institutions, to develop attitudes of understanding 
and tolerance, and to perfect habits of right conduct and creative self-expres¬ 
sion. ... It is imperative that the systematic curriculum of our schools shaU 
consider definitely the problems of economic, political, social, and individual 
life Only through frequent and definite practice in clear thinking and righ t feel¬ 
ing about these problems and issues can children grow in the power to meet them. 1 

It is obvious, as Dewey points out, "that education must take on 
new responsibilities and come to grips with realities which it has 
passed by as outside its province.” 3 

1 The Society's Committee on Curriculum-making, The Foundations of Curriculum- 
making } p 15. Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa¬ 
tion, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 

1 John Dewey, "America Needs an Entirely New Educational System/ 1 School 
Management, I (March, 1932), 14. 
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Such statements make it clear that superior guidance must be 
provided in classrooms if boys and girls are to receive training of the 
breadth and excellence which is now demanded. They emphasize 
the urgent need of the development of curriculums for teachers 
which will prepare them to meet effectively the broader responsi¬ 
bilities which contemporary life imposes upon them. The first re¬ 
sponse made to this demand was an increase in the required amount 
of training. This trend has been accentuated recently by an over- 
supply of teachers in many sections of the country. As a result, four 
years of training beyond high school are required increasingly of 
prospective elementary-school teachers and five years of secondary- 
school teachers. UnforLunalcly, increases in the amount of training 
have often been made without any significant changes in the pur¬ 
pose or character of the courses offered. 

Far more fundamental is the effort of many institutions to recon¬ 
struct curriculums for teachers on a qualitative basis. To this end 
committees and research bureaus have been charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of defining the basic principles underlying the recon¬ 
struction of both the academic and the professional training required 
and of working out analytically and experimentally the details of 
such reorganization. The studies made thus far indicate that at least 
four general types of training are required in curriculums for teach¬ 
ers, which may be designated briefly by the following terms- a com¬ 
prehensive general education, broad specialization in the subjects 
or fields taught, supplementary liberal education, and professional 
training. In connection with each of these types of training, appro¬ 
priate personality traits should be cultivated. 

A first requisite of an adequately trained teacher is a comprehen¬ 
sive general education which prepares for intelligent participation in 
contemporary social life. Among other things, general education 
should give students a clear understanding of the various social in¬ 
stitutions and forces that affect modern life. It should acquaint them 
thoroughly with current social issues, cultivate a thoughtful, open- 
minded attitude toward these issues, and stimulate a desire to aid in 
their solution. It should acquaint students also with the methods of 
the physical and biological sciences and the contributions which 
these have made to social progress and to current habits and stand- 
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arcls of living. Through the humanities students should acquire ad¬ 
ditional contacts with the intellectual, emotional, artistic, and rec¬ 
reational values of life, Obviously, such training is today highly de¬ 
sirable for all potential citizens. It is indispensable for teachers, who 
are charged with the responsibility of helping children and young 
people to similar acquirements. 

In a sense, the foregoing proposal is not new, For many years a 
broad mastery of the general fields of knowledge has been a stated 
prerequisite for graduation from college. It has been assumed, how¬ 
ever, that a person’s general education is somehow extended through 
contacts with the diverse types of highly specialized courses offered. 
A recent study of the courses recommended for prospective teachers 
in approximately one hundred liberal-arts colleges and a correspond¬ 
ing number of teachers' colleges showed that in 90 per cent or more 
of these institutions the courses given at various levels are narrow in 
scope, emphasize logical relations within segments of fields, and are 
planned primarily for those who specialize in given departments. 
Recent efforts to reorganize instruction at the junior-college level 
distinguish clearly between general education and the training of 
specialists in subject-matter fields. These attempts are based on the 
assumption that most situations in life overlap various fields of 
knowledge. Consequently, the newer types of courses which have 
recently been announced cover broad fields and emphasize function¬ 
al relations. They seek to provide the contacts and to cultivate the 
habits of thinking needed in contemporary life. Through a well- 
planned battery of such courses prospective teachers may secure a 
reasonably complete general education. 

It is not sufficient, however, that teacher-training institutions 
merely adopt such courses into their curriculums; it is even more im¬ 
perative that they participate actively in developing and refining 
the courses, The reconstruction of general education is clearly in an 
experimental stage, Its very nature and scope must be defined with 
clarity. The specific contributions which the elementary school, the 
high school, and the college should make to general education must 
be accurately determined. It is obvious that the content and the 
scope of the training given at the college level depend on what has 
already been achieved in the lower schools. It is clear also that no 
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institution which attempts to prepare teachers can escape the re¬ 
sponsibility of participating in the study of these problems. As ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education arc expanded and improved in the 
near future, systematic general education will doubtless be com¬ 
pleted before students enter college. During the transition period 
intelligent, co-operative effort is imperative. Since the content and 
methods of general education must be constantly revised in harmony 
with changing social needs, both liberal-arts colleges and teachers’ 
colleges should continue indefinitely to co-operate in the expansion 
and refinement of general education. 

The foregoing proposals have other implications of unusual sig¬ 
nificance to teacher-training institutions. The new plan of education 
assumes that the content of general education and standards of 
achievement will be defined clearly, that students will complete this 
phase of their education as rapidly els their previous training and 
capacity will permit, and that means will be developed of determin¬ 
ing whether students have attained satisfactory levels of achieve¬ 
ment before they are permitted to pursue more advanced work. If 
such steps are taken, it will be possible to limit registrations in pro¬ 
fessional curriculums to those who have made the contacts, acquired 
the understandings, and formed the habits of thinking toward which 
instruction in elementary and secondary schools is now directed. 
We cannot expect less of those who aspire to teach. Inasmuch as 
the present generation of high-school graduates have only partially 
attained the levels of achievement desired, at least the Freshman 
year in institutions that train teachers should, for the time being, be 
used in extending general education. In addition, sLeps should be 
taken to improve habits of oral and written expression; to modify 
reading and study habiLs, if necessary; and to remove deficiencies in 
such fundamental arts as writing, spelling, and number. Those who 
fall short of required standards should be directed into fields of spe¬ 
cialization other than those appropriate for prospective teachers. It 
is also essential that guidance be provided during this period in se¬ 
lecting the field in which specialization will occur. 

As soon as the foregoing requirements have been met, prospective 
teachers should begin extended studies in those subjects and fields 
which will not only prepare them broadly for teaching but enable 
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them to participate intelligently in the continuous expansion and 
enrichment of the curriculum. In the case of elementary-school 
teachers, advanced sequences should be pursued in all major fields 
which make up general education, In the case of secondary-school 
teachers, longer sequences in at least two fields are advisable. In a 
recent study of the adequacy of the academic preparation of 
teachers, the sequences offered in liberal-arts colleges were charac¬ 
terized as too narrow and highly specialized and those in teachers’ 
colleges as either too meager or patterned directly after the tradi¬ 
tional liberal-arts model. A careful analysis of contemporary needs 
suggests at least three desirable characteristics of advanced subject- 
matter sequences for prospective teachers. 

The first is that they should provide both depth and breadth of 
training. In the past, specialization has usually been interpreted to 
mean the intensive study of a limited field of knowledge ordinarily 
within the boundaries of a single department. The advantage of 
this form of specialization is that it provides opportunity for stu¬ 
dents to penetrate deeply into selected fields. Most advanced se¬ 
quences provided for prospective teachers today are of this type. 
Unfortunately, students who specialize narrowly often fail to inter¬ 
pret broadly what they learn, to see significant relations between 
fields, and to understand the application of the facts learned to con¬ 
temporary problems. As modern life has become increasingly com¬ 
plex, new meaning and significance have been attached to the term 
“specialization, 5 * In some institutions today it implies not only 
depth of penetration into a given field but also breadth of under¬ 
standing in related fields. In our own institution, for example, stu¬ 
dents pursue not only a sequence of six or more majors in the depart¬ 
ment of specialization but also a sequence of corresponding length 
in the division or field in which the department belongs, This plan 
was adopted on the assumption that it would insure both depth of 
training in a narrow field and breadth of understanding in related 
fields. Experience will doubtless show how both results can be se¬ 
cured even more effectively than is possible under the present plan. 
The fundamental obligations which society imposes on elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers make it imperative that they acquire 
breadth as well as depth of understanding. 
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Closely associated with the broader interpretation of specializa¬ 
tion which has been presented is the demand that prospective teach¬ 
ers secure increasing insight into, and skill in the use of, two impor¬ 
tant techniques. The first has for its purpose the extension of knowl¬ 
edge in the subject studied. Each important academic field has “its 
own body of ideas, its own logic of organization, its own springs of 
human interest, and, if a living field, its own processes of growth and 
expansion .” 1 It is highly desirable that students pursue knowledge 
to its frontiers, see knowledge in the process of making, fed the thrill 
of intellectual discovery, and be inspired to engage in productive 
study. These experiences are essential if students are to acquire the 
interests and understandings which will enable them to follow de¬ 
velopments at the frontier in given fields. It would be fortunate, 
indeed, if all young people could come under the influence of teachers 
who make specific contributions from time to time in the subjects 
taught. A second desirable technique enables teachers to discover, 
organize, and interpret facts in various fields that contribute to an 
understanding or solution of broad problems. These techniques arc 
of primary importance in revising and expanding both clcmentary- 
and secondary-school curriculums. Experience shows conclusively 
that, only as teachers are able to deal intelligently and constructively 
with curriculum problems, does teaching rise to higher levels of ex¬ 
cellence. Unfortunately, a large majority of teachers today are vir¬ 
tually slaves to the textbook and to traditional methods relating to 
its use. They have never acquired the intellectual independence or 
the habits which are essential in moving freely from one sector of a 
field to another or indeed in going beyond departmental boundaries. 
The difficulties encountered in current efforts to develop broad 
courses at the junior-college level show thnt genuine problems are 
involved. The reconstruction of curriculums in the lower schools re¬ 
quires the use of similar methods of research and in terprelation. Un¬ 
fortunately, little has been done in most institutions to prepare 
teachers to assume such responsibilities intelligently. 

Closely associated with the foregoing comments is the demand 
that wider provision be made for individual differences in capacity 

1 M, E. Haggerty, "The Academic Phases of the Curriculum in 1950," Eighth Year¬ 
book of Hie American Association of Teachers Colleges (>Q 2I )) P p - 13 - 
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The clubs may thus serve as natural avenues of expression for stu¬ 
dents pursuing interests in particular fields. Ultimately teacher- 
training institutions should be able to measure and describe in ob¬ 
jective terms the breadth and quality of the liberal acquirements of 
their students. 

As a supplement to the three types of academic preparation to 
which reference has been made, prospective teachers should receive 
appropriate professional training. In the past it was customary to 
assign students to such courses from the beginning of their college 
program. The traditional two-year curriculum for elementary-school 
teachers, for example, consisted largely of professional courses and 
so-called "review courses ” Not infrequently high-school teachers 
took professional courses from the beginning of their college work 
and devoted from a fourth to a third, or even more, of their time 
to such work. During the last few years two distinct trends have 
developed. First, the amount of time devoted to strictly professional 
courses for both elementary- and secondary-school teachers has been 
greatly reduced in some institutions in response to the urgent de¬ 
mand for greater breadth and depth of training in subject-matter 
fields. As will he pointed out later, this change need not result in less 
efficient professional training. Second, the time of introducing pro¬ 
fessional courses into the student's program has been considerably 
postponed. It is apparent that strictly professional courses should 
not be offered until the requirements of general education have been 
completed, and preferably even much later. Justification for post¬ 
poning most of the professional training until late in the student's 
program lies in the fact that problems relating to the content and 
methods of teaching at any level cannot be considered intelligently 
without a reasonably broad understanding of the subject-matter 
fields and relations involved. It is essential, on the other hand, that 
students recognize early the significance that the various phases of 
the curriculum which they are pursuing bear to their personal ad¬ 
vancement and professional preparation. 

Even more important than the time at which professional train¬ 
ing is introduced are problems relating to its content and scope, In 
harmony with steps taken elsewhere, a committee of this institution 
was asked some time ago to make a special study of the professional 
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training that should be required. The problem which the committee 
set for itself was defined as follows: (i) to provide a sequence of suffi¬ 
cient breadth to give prospective teachers a basic understanding of 
their problems, (2) to present such a sequence in the shortest time 
commensurate with superior results, and (3) to organize the courses 
required into a progressive sequence with no unnecessary duplica¬ 
tion. As a result of study and experimentation extending over a 
period of four years, the Department has tentatively concluded that 
an introductory study of education may be completed in two courses 
preceding special methods and practice teaching. The first is en¬ 
titled "An Introduction to the Study of Education” and is planned 
to give the student an illuminating picture of the American school 
system and of classroom practices and problems. The second is en¬ 
titled “Educational Psychology” and aims to acquaint students with 
basic facts about the child and the processes involved in learning. It 
is believed that through careful selection and presentation of ma¬ 
terials these two courses will prepare adequately for the intensive 
study of professional problems in teaching special fields. 

The adoption of this plan imposes large responsibility on special- 
methods courses, For purposes of illustration, reference will be made 
here to professional courses in high-school fields. Such courses should 
be based on the introductory professional courses already described 
and should proceed without duplication to studies of the educational 
significance of the subject or field involved and the professional 
problems which it presents. These courses should also follow or sup¬ 
plement a scholarly study of a wisely-chosen sequence of courses re¬ 
lating to the subject or field under consideration. This procedure is 
at variance with current recommendations to the effect that profes¬ 
sional training in a field should he provided in so-called "profession¬ 
alized subject-matter courses.” The justification of the plan here 
proposed lies in the fact that each subject or field has its own logic 
and relationships, which merit chief consideration when subject- 
matter courses are taken. Furthermore, a student is prepared to 
consider the problem of enriching and vitalizing instruction in the 
lower schools only after he has studied a field broadly and is thor¬ 
oughly familiar with its possibilities and relationships. 

The reorganization of special-methods courses which has been 
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PURPOSES AND TECHNIQUES OP THE INVESTIGATION 

At the time this study was undertaken four vocabulary investiga¬ 
tions had been made: one by Haley, 1 one by Piessey,* one byErooks, 3 
and one by Wilson,- 1 The authors of these studies seemed inclined to 
list all the technical words appearing in arithmetic textbooks, some¬ 
times with indications of relative importance and sometimes without, 
rather than to suggest an essential “core” of words that are absolute¬ 
ly necessary. The total number of different terms secured from all 
these sources combined was over one thousand. It seemed to the 
writers that the available lists, totaling such a large number of dif¬ 
ferent words, needed to be studied and organized in order that those 
words which are fundamental could be isolated from the many which 
obviously are not. To determine the words which should be included 
in a list of essentials, this study was undertaken. In the course of 
the work three criteria were used. 

i. The frequency of each word in each study was considered. The 
four studies were so made that a mere addition of frequencies into a 
grand total was not possible. One study did not include a frequency 
count and consequently could not be used at this point. However, 

1 Maude Haley, "Technical Vocabulary of Public School Mathematics," Unpub¬ 
lished Master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1926, 

i Lr C, Pressey, Special Vocabularies in the School Subjects } No, j, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Public School Publishing Co., 1924 

J S, S. Brooks, "A Study of the Technical and Semi-technical Vocabulary of Arith¬ 
metic," Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), V (May 6, 1926), 
219-22* 

< Unpublished data gathered by W, K, Wilson, New York. State Department of 
Education, 
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it was probably better hi any case to select words from each of the 
other three investigations separately and then to determine which 
words emerged as of high frequency in all three. Those words that 
occurred in the highest third in frequency in at least two of the three 
studies were, therefore, selected as being frequent enough to warrant 
at least temporary inclusion as essential words. From the original 
1,040 words, 274 words were selected by this criterion. 

2. All words, whether frequent or not, were next rated (or impor¬ 
tance. I11 this task the co-opcration of over one hundred clementary- 
scliool teachers was obtained. Each teacher rated each word as “es¬ 
sential” if she thought arithmetic could not be taught without it, as 
“accessory” if she thought it important but not vital, or ns "non- 
essential” if she thought it of little value or of no technical meaning. 
These reactions were then combined to give a rating of importance 
for each word. Those words were kept that were considered essential 
by half or more of the teachers. From the original 1,040 words, 526 
were selected by this criterion. 

3. As a final criterion, in addition to the frequency counts und 
importance ratings, every word was considered as to its “social use¬ 
fulness,” that is, usefulness in everyday life outside the classroom. 
In this connection various studies 1 of the problems actually met in 
everyday life were consulted to sec what terms were needed in their 
solution. A study was also made of the research 3 showing what arith¬ 
metical vocabulary was necessary for wotk in chemistry or other 
courses involving mathematics. A very thorough and careful sLudy 
by Himebaugh 3 on the units of measure was of great sendee in the 

1 For instance, G. M, Wilson, "A Survey of the Social and Business. Use of Arilli- 
medc,*' Second Report of the Committee on Minimal Essentials in Nrmenktry-Sthool 
Subjects, pp. 128-43. Sixteenth Ycarlwok of the National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation, Fart I. Bloomington, Illinois: Tublic School Publishing Go, 1917. See also 
Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of dnthmcik> pp. New York Macmillan 
Co., 1922. 

a Luc 11 a Cole Pressey, "The Needs of Freshmen in the Field of Mathematic*/ 1 
School Science and Mathematics, XNX (March, 1930), 238-43. 

3 Oscar Himcbaugh, H A Vocabulary Study o[ the English and Metric Units of Mcas- 
ure Used in Secondnry-School Science Textbooks/' Jiduralionaf Rescan* flutfefin 
(Ohio State University), VI (November 9, 1927), 339'42. "Conclusion of the Vocabu¬ 
lary Study of English and McLnc Units of Measure,” Educational Research BttRtim 
(Ohio State University), VIII (April 17, 1929), 1 75 ~&» 
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corresponding section of the vocabulary list. From these various 
sources a rating of general social value was obtained for each word. 
By this criterion, only 103 words were selected. 

The next step was to select those words that seemed to meet all 
three criteria—words that were frequent, important, and generally 
useful. When the 274 words selected on the basis of frequency, the 
326 on importance, and the 103 on social value were combined, it 
was found that only 117 words met all three criteria (and r6 of these 
were questioned as to social usefulness). These 117 technical terms 
may, then, be regarded as the essential “core” of arithmetic words 
without which no child can progress in the subject. 

THE RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

For convenience in presentation, the words have been grouped 
according to related meanings. This procedure has not altered the 
number of words in the list but has merely rearranged them. 

The starred words in the list are those which have reasonably high 
frequency and were rated as important by teachers but about which 
there is some question of general-value outside the classroom. For 
teachers of arithmetic the entire list may be regarded as vital. 


Section I. Notation and Numeration 


Roman numeral 

zero 

whole number 

*unit 

*square root 


Section II. 

Operations with Integers 

addition 

31 borrow 

times 

*carry 

minus (take away) 

divide 

sum 

subtract 


pi113 

multiply 


Section III. Fractions 


’•'cancel 

common fraction. 

* terms 

*common denominator 

^Improper fraction 

reduce 

*f actor 

invert 

decimal fraction 

*inixed number 

numerator 

tenths 

*prime factor 

denominator 

hundredths 
decimal point 
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Section IV. Units of Measurement 


^avoirdupois 

century 

second 

ton 

annually 

mile 

ounce 

quarterly 

cubic inch 

*rod 

inch 

cubic foot 

acre 

pound 

nickel 

^degree 

foot 

cent 

peck 

yard 

dime 

bushel 

day 

dollar 

quart 

year 

square inch 

gallon 

month 

square foot 

pint 

hour 

square yard 

dozen 

minute 

square mile 


week 


Section V. 

Practical Measurements 

height 

base 

scale 

leng th 

hypotenuse 

circle 

depth 

circumference 

square 

width 

diameter 

rectangle 

bread Lh 

diagonal 

triangle 

^perimeter 

radius 

angle 

area 

Pi 

'"sphere 

dimensions 

volume 

solid 

altitude 

capacity 


Section VI. 

Interest and Percentage 

per cent 

duty 

face value 

percentage sign (%) 

customs 

interest 

profit 

import 

maker 

commission 

export 

indorser 

discount 

policy 

note 

loss 

premium 

principal 

tax 

valuation 


Section VII. General 



problem 

solve 

equal 


PRACTICAL USE OT TIIE RESULTS 

The list itself should prove valuable, but, in order to make easily 
possible the integration of these results with the regular school 
routine, the writers have constructed a test covering each of these 
117 essentials. A few items from this test are here presented. It 
should bo noticed that Lhese test items do not call for a definition; 
neither do they involve complicated manipulations. The child shows 
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his understanding of a term by recognizing it in a simple and natural 
setting. 

In the problem below, what number would you have to cany? 

76 

11. Which problem tells you to divide one number by another? 

456 in 585179 18X13- 

781 - 64 

24, Which at the following is read as “3 tenths?” 

302,303 3 * 3 3 * 

?<j. If a thing happens annually bow often does it happen? Twice a year_ 

once a munth_once » year__ once every two years — 

63 , An automobile salesman sold an automobile for $1200. He received §6o, 

or $%, for his s&le. What ia this $Do called? Interest_commission_ 

deposit__sale_ 

It is hoped that teachers will make use of these materials in order 
to locate the weaknesses in the essential vocabulary of each pupil. 

A tabulation of the results item by item would show the teacher 
which words need further drill on the part of the entire group. If 
each child’s errors are marked on his paper and the paper is returned, 
the child can then be instructed to find for himself the meanings of 
those words he has missed, such incidental help being given by the 
teacher as may be necessary 

In dosing, the writers would like to stress the vital importance of 
technical vocabulary, They are convinced that one outstanding 
source of error in arithmetic problems and of antagonism toward 
arithmetic lies in the iact that the children do not know what the 
words mean. Most investigations of the matter seem to show that 
knowledge of subject matter and mastery of technical vocabulary go 
band in hand. The teacher who wishes the children in her class 
realLy to master even simple arithmetic needs lo make an effort to 
obtain complete understanding of these relatively few vital terms. 
It should, of course, be understood that this list contains only the 
minimal essentials. Presumably, there arc other terms which it is 
desirable for children to know, but those given in the list are the 
words without which progress in arithmetic would be meager if not 
altogether impossible. 



COMPUTATIONAL ERRORS MADE BY TEACHERS 
OF ARITHMETIC 


WALTER SCRIBNER GU1LER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Many investigations have sought to discover the types of diffi¬ 
culties which pupils encounter in acquiring mastery of the funda¬ 
mental tools of learning. However, no studies have been reported, 
as far as the wiiter is aware, showing the extent to which complete 
mastery of the tool subjects has been attained by the pupil’s teach¬ 
ers. The purpose of the sludy reported in this article was to discover 
the nature and extent of computational errors which teachers of 
arithmetic make in solving examples of types frequently found in 
life-situations. It seems conceivable that many of the learning diffi¬ 
culties exhibited by pupils might be readily overcome if the teachers 
themselves were expert in the abilities which are the implied out¬ 
comes of the subjects taught. 

During the first term of the summer school at Miami University 
in r93o, the Guilcr-ChristoiTerson Diagnostic Survey Test in Com¬ 
putational Arithmetic was given to thirty-seven students who were 
enrolled in the writer’s course in educational and mental tests. The 
arithmetic test covcts five phases of computation: (i) whole num¬ 
bers, (2) fractions, (3) decimals, (4) practical measurements, and (5) 
percentage, Five abilities arc included in each part of the lest, and 
each ability is measured by mcansof two examples. Each example has 
a value of one point, the highest possible score being fifty points. The 
particular abilities measured by the test can readily be inferred from 
the examples listed in Table III. 

Of the thirty-seven students who took the test, twenty-two had 
taught arithmetic, along with oLhcr subjects, in the public schools 
of Ohio during the regular school year that had just closed. All these 
in-service teachers were high-school graduates and had had one or 
more years of professional training. One of the teachers had ta ught 
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in the ninth grade; four, in the eighth grade; two, in the sixth grade, 
one, in the fifth grade; four, in the fourth grade; three, in the third 
grade; five, in the second grade; and two, in the first grade. The 
data on which this study is based were derived from an analysis of 
tile test papers of the twenty-two teachers, whose scores on the 
test are presented in Table I. 

A comparison of Table I with the standards given in Table II re¬ 
veals a number of significant facts. First, the median score for the 
twenty-two teachers was slightly below the standard median for 
college Sophomores. Second, there was marked variation in achieve- 

TABLE I 

Dcstuiouticn or Twentvstwo Teachers According to Scores 

OH THE GuiLER-CHMSTOETERbON DIAGNOSTIC SURVEY 

Test in Computational Arithmetic 


Score 

Number ol • 
Teachers 

Score 

Number or 
Teachers 

50 . 

I 

34 - ■ ■ 

I 

49 - 

I 

3 1 - - 

r 

47 < 

2 

28. 

2 

45 , 

I 

*5 

I 

44 1 * 

I 

23 - - 

1 

43 

1 

22 , 

I 

42 

I 


1 

41. . 

I 

13 

1 

40 

38 - ■ 

1 

I 

Mean .. . 

35 5 

35 ■ - 

2 

Median 

37 0 


meat; the highest score was almost four times as large as the lowest 
score. Third, some of the teachers manifested outstanding ability in 
computation; one-half of them reached or exceeded the median 
standard for college Sophomores, and one teacher made a perfect 
score. Fourth, several of the teachers exhibited marked weakness in 
computation. The median standard for college Freshmen was not 
attained by five of the teachers; four fell below the standard for the 
ninth grade, which marks the last year of the junior high school; 
and one teacher’s score was less than the standard for the fifth grade. 

Two examples were used to measure each of the twenty-five abili¬ 
ties included in the diagnostic-survey test, the examples being ar¬ 
ranged in cycle form. The examples comprising the first cycle, to¬ 
gether with the number and percentage of teachers who failed to 
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obtain the correct answer to each exempt are given in Table III. 
Several striking facts are revealed by an analysis of this table. First, 
there was a wide range in the percentages of wrong answers that 
were obtained for the various examples listed in the tabic; the per¬ 
centages ranged from o in the case of Example 13 to 68 in the case 
of Example 7. The average percentage of incorrect answers on all 
the examples presented in the table is 33,8. Second, many of the 
examples were solved incorrectly by a considerable proportion of 
the twenty-Lwo teachers. One example (No. 7) was missed by more 
than two-thirds of the teachers; six examples (Nos, 5, 7, 14, 17, 19, 

TABLE II 

Grade Standards for Guiixr^Cjikiktdfff.rson 
Diagnostic Survey Test in Comfit- 


TATIONAL ARTTHMETU: 

Sumkrd 

Grade 

Median 

Score 

College Sophomore 

37 5 

College Freshman. 

26 4 

XII. .. 

25 0 

XI 

24 7 

X. 

* 33 8 

IX. . . 

a 3’5 

VIII.. 

22-5 

VII 

IQ 1 

VI 

l6 Q 

V. ... 

IS 3 


and 23) were missed by one-half or more of the teachers; and twelve 
examples (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, and 25) were 
missed by more than one-third of the teachers. Only eight of the 
twenty-live examples (Nos. 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, and 21) were 
missed by less than one-fourth of the teachers. Third, when the 
fundamental operations are considered, it is found that more wrong 
answers were made in the case of examples involving subtraction 
and division than in the case of examples involving addition and 
multiplication. On the basis of the incorrect answers given to the 
first twenty examples in Tabic III, the four operations rank in the 
following order: division, subtraction, addition, and multiplication. 
Fourth, when the five major parts of the test are considered, it is 
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found that the examples dealing -with practical measurements had 
the largest number of incorrect answers and that the examples deal- 

TABLE HI 


Number and Percentage oe Twentv-two Teachers Making Errors on 
Examples in First of Two Ogles Comprising the Diagnostic- 
Survey Test in Computational Arithmetic 



Teachers Missing Examples 

Examples Cqmpsisinc tite Fust Cycle* 

1 Number 

Per Cent 

Part 1 —-Whole Numbers: 

1 ■ 

1 


1, Add 1 2689, 7655, 7974, 3279, 8868, 2697, . , 

2. Subtract 95849 from 185744 . . 

| 7 

32 

a 

3 & 

3. Multiply 4608 by 89. 

8 

36 

4, Divide 31625 by 4 and show remainder 

5 

23 

5, Divide 67092 by 86 and show remainder , 

*3 

59 

Part II—Fractions, 


( 5 . Add. 7 i> Hi, * 3 {.. 

7, Subtract 6 fl from. 12J „. .. ,. ,, 

a 

3 <J 

15 

68 

8, Multiply by i£. 

4 

IS 

g, Divide 7 \ by *\ , .... 

7 

32 

10. Change 8£ to an improper fraction. 

1 

5 

Part III—Decimals 



1 r, Copy and add. 89.8, 268,75, 76, and 35.6 . . . 

4 

18 

12, Copy and subtract 3,83 from 8,6 . .. . 

3 

*4 

13. Place a decimal point in the following pioduct 


7,06X2.7 = 10062 ... 

0 

0 

14. Place a decimal point in tlie following quotient' 



986,79^2.667=37. 

11 

5 ° 

15. Change to a decimal. Carry answer to three 


decimal places. 

1 

32 

Part IV—Practical Measurements: 

16. Copy and add (give answer m lb and oz ) 2 lb ; 



3 lb. a oz.; 10 oz ; 1 lb. 4 oz. g . 

17. Copy and subtract (give answer in hi. and mm,) 

6 

27 

1 

2 hr. 42 min, from 8 he,.. ,. . 

12 1 

55 

18, Copy and multiply (give answer in ft, and in.): 

1 

1 ft, 7 in. by 8 .... ., . , J 

8 

36 

19. Copy and divide (give answer in bu and pk ) 11 bu 1 

1 

2 pk, by 4 . .. . 

13 

59 

20. Reduce 100 oz to lb, and oz, . 

5 

23 

Part V—Percentage. 


21. li% of 6250=$ . 

5 

a 3 

22 14 games is- % of 16 games . . , 

6 

27 

23. 5f of- —66 ... . 

11 

So 

24, 20% less than 84,80 is 8 _ . 

9 

4 i 

25. An increase from 816 to $20 is _% increase 

10 

45 


* Each of the Lwcnty-five abilities included in the lest is measured by two examples arranged in cycle 
lorn, Only the examples comprising the first cycle are presented in this table* 


ing with decimals had the smallest number of incorrect answers 
Fifth, the example in. whole numbers that was missed most frequent¬ 
ly involved long division; the example missed most often in fractions 
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and mixed numbers involved subtraction; the most difficult example 
in decimals involved placing the decimal point in division; the most 
difficult example in practical measurements involved division of de¬ 
nominate numbers; and the most difficult example in percentage in¬ 
volved finding a number when a percentage ot the number is known. 

The major divisions of the diagnostic-survey test and the indi¬ 
vidual teachers who failed to obtain correct answers to all the ex¬ 
amples listed under each division in Table III arc shown in Table IV. 
A study of Tabic IV shows that the teachers varied widely in ability 
to work correclLy all the examples listed in each division. Thus, one 
of the twenty-two teachers made a perfect score, and two oLhcr 

TABLE IV 

Major Fields of Computational AnrriiMi.nL in Which 
Individual Teachers Made Errors'* 



* The numbers in the Lop horizontal row refer to Individual leathers who look ihc cUapws-Uf purvey 
lest Each cross means lliaL some leather failed lo obLam a correct answer Lo one or more of Lhc live dim¬ 
ples in some one of the five groups of einmplesprewnlcd in Table HI 


teachers made errors only in the examples in which percentage is in¬ 
volved; on the other hand, twelve teachers made errors in one or 
more examples in each part of the test. Further study of Table IV 
shows that marked individuality characterized the phases of com¬ 
putational arithmetic in which errors were made. Teachers 4 and 5, 
for instance, each made errors in three fields of computation; analysis 
shows, however, that in only two fields were errors made by both 
teachers. 

Table V shows the individual teachers who made errors in work¬ 
ing each of the twenty-five examples presented in Table III A num¬ 
ber of salient facts arc disclosed by a study of Table V. One fact is 
that the teachers varied greatly with respect to the total number of 
examples in which errors were made. Teacher j, for instance, made 
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while three teachers made no errors in any of the examples involving 
whole numbers, one teacher missed all five of these examples, iV sec¬ 
ond fact is that the teachers manifested marked individuality in the 
specific examples in which errors were made. Teachers n and 12 
each made errors in nine examples; however, errors were made in 
only four of the examples by bo th. A third facl is that more teachers 
obtained correct answers for all five examples in the part of the test 
involving decimals than in any of the other groups of examples. 

One of the most interesting phases of this study consisted in an 
attempt to discover the nature of the computational errors that were 
made. The following case studies reveal the types of errors made by 
three of the teachers in working the first three groups of examples 
found in Table III. 

Case 1 .—In Example 1 the teacher failed to carry a number in the 
tens’ place. In Example 3 a wrong response was made to a number 
combination (8X4=42). In Example 6 an error was made in chang¬ 
ing a fraction to one having a larger denominator (l =» In Ex- 
ample 7 the teacher failed to find the least common denominator. In 
Example 14 the decimal point was incorrectly placed in the quotient. 
In Example 15 the teacher failed to carry the answer to three decimal 
places as directed. 

Case 2 .—In Example 1 three errors were made. One oi the errors 
was caused by failure to carry a number in the tens' place; the other 
Lwo errors were caused by wrong reactions to number combinations. 
In Example 5 an error was made in the subtraction phase of division 
(670 — 602 = 72). In Example 7 the teacher used the wrong process-— 
adding instead of subtracting. In Example g an error was made in 
changing an improper fraction to a mixed number (}“ =42,**). In 
Example n two eriors were made in copying figures in proper 
column order. In Example 12 an error was made in copying (.6 being 
written ,06)- I11 Example 14 the error was caused by incorrect place¬ 
ment of the decimal point in the quotient (the answer being written 
as 37 instead of 370). In Example 15 the dividend and the divisor 
were reversed. 

Case 3 .—In Example 1 the error was caused by a wrong reaction 
to a number combination, In Example 2 two errors were made 
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(185744—95849 = 80995). In Example 3 three errors were made. 
One was in a multiplication combination, and the other two were in 
the addition phase of multiplication. In Example 5 two errors were 
made One consisted in failure to use a zero in the quotient, and the 
other was an error in subtraction. In Example 6 an error was made 
in reducing an improper fraction to a mixed number ($-£ -1^). In 
Example 7 the error was caused by failure to borrow in subtracting 
6| from 12$-. In Example 9 three errors were made. One consisted in 
failure to convert properly a mixed number to an improper fraction; 
another consisted in failure to invert the divisor; and a third error 
was made in cancellation. In Example 14 an error was made in the 
placement of the decimal point in the quotient. 



EXERCISES IN READERS 


EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCII 
University of Illinois 

All modern reading books contain reading exercises as well as the 
usual story or fact material, Some books feature such exercises, and 
some treat them as merely incidental to the usual reading matter. 
The exercises are of many types, and different books contain differ¬ 
ent assortments of these types. In this situation supervisors and 
teachers of reading may well pause to consider just what are the val¬ 
ues and the functions of reading exercises. How are the exercises 
related to the purposes of the school or to the work in reading? 
How docs the function of one type differ from that of another? 
The following analysis tries to give an answer to these questions. 

Separate and distinct consideration must be given to (i) reading 
tesLs used for survey or diagnostic purposes, (a) reading exercises 
used for seat work in the usual school or in schools using systems of 
individual progress in reading similar to that called the “Winnetka 
Plan,” and (3) exercises in the school reader intended for the teach¬ 
ing of reading according to the methods generally used throughout 
the country, Exercises of the third type are here under discussion, 
and a further limit is placed on the discussion by the fact that only 
exercises appearing in renders for Lhc primary grades are dealt with. 
It may be that principles to be followed in those grades would not 
apply at a later period in the teaching of reading. Accordingly, the 
writer will list and evaluate the considerations that may or should 
determine what kind of exercises should be used in readers for the 
primary grades. 

Custom .—As soon as some readers included exercises, all readers 
had to use them. Each new series or each revision of an old series 
gave at intervals some activities that could be called “reading exer¬ 
cises.” Sheer imitation showed itself in the varied and miscellaneous 
character of the exercises. All sorts of “stunts” were devised. One 
book copied from all previous readers. Perhaps this procedure 
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should not be too severely criticized since it is typical of much school 
activity, the aim being merely to give children something to do 
without much questioning of why they should be doing it or why 
they should be doiug one thing rather than another. After the 
amount of experimentation which has been done with exercises in 
school readers, it is time to ask just why there should be exercises 
aud just what the exercises should be, 

Testing .—In the primary grades the child’s ability to read a sen¬ 
tence or a page is usually tested by having the child read it aloud. 
This test will continue to be the usual test because it is the simplest, 
quickest, and most natural. By oral reading, every page of a primary 
reading book is tested. Every child is tested in this way every day. 
Thus, the teacher should know at any time what a child’s abilities 
and difficulties are. Why, then, should the occasional exercise page 
be considered a test of reading in anything like the usual meaning of 
testing? 

The situation is different in the case of any book designed entirely 
for seat reading or for use in schemes of individual progress. In that 
case there is no oral-reading check on what the children are doing. 
Books intended strictly for such reading should be used with real 
reading tests in order that the children’s progress may be checked 
and their difficulties discovered. Such tests might be placed in the 
books, hut experience indicates that individual reading tests need 
to be of such length and thoroughness that they must be issued 
separately. Their proper application as tests also requires that they 
be separate from the book. Since this article is concerned not with 
seat work nor with individual reading but with primary reading as 
usually conducted, the exercises included in reading books intended 
for the usual primary class cannot be considered suitable for testing 
seat work. 

From another point of view it is evident that the testing value of 
the reading exercises in the hook would be negligible indeed. Sup¬ 
pose there are ten or a dozen items in an exercise, There will be fif¬ 
teen to twenty children in the reading class. If some children fail 
when called on, each child may he tested on a single item. How 
well would his reading ability be tested? Obviously the testing value 
of a page of items when employed in the usual class is so slight as to 
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deserve no serious consideration os compared with the testing given 
by constant oral reading five days a week, 

Though it may be admitted that reading exercises in primary 
books can hardly be included for the purpose of testing reading, it 
must be realized that the forms of the excrciscB have largely been 
copied from reading tests. This procedure has been natural since 
most makers of readers have merely looked about for some form of 
“stunt'’ without considering thoroughly the purposes to be served. 
Teachers must beware, therefore, of the tendency to copy reading 
tests without reason. Authors of readers may use the same forms as 
the testa, but they should have a different reason for doing so. 

Interest .—It is doubtless true that exercises add interest both to 
the reading book and to the learning of reading. They may accom¬ 
plish this result merely by giving variety and novelty. Pictures of 
interesting kinds can be used. The exercises can have the appeal of a 
game, for example, riddles and some multiple-choice exercises. They 
can have the humor that goes with nonsense sentences, as do some 
multiple-choice exercises, some matching exercises, and many true- 
false or “yes-no” statements. They can call for all sorts of interest¬ 
ing activity in the form of handwork or of plays and games. 

Since, then, the supplying of interest is a funclion of exercises in 
readers, we should ask: “To what extent do the reading books need 
this addition? Is the provision of an exercise after each selection 
enough to add interest? Should more exercises be provided at the 
back of the book? Do the selections themselves provide enough in¬ 
terest and variety so that an exercise between selections is not always 
needed for this purpose?” Wc should also ask, “Which are the most 
interesting kinds of exercises?” Research to determine the kinds of 
exercises liked best by children would be valuable. Of course, the 
teachers can be asked which kind the children seem to like best. 

Finally, it may be said that interest alone will not justify reading 
exercises. The exercises must also contribute to the leaching of 
reading, and this contribution should be at least as great as that 
made by a page of regular text. 

Word recognition .—To teach children to recognize words which 
they have not previously seen or to recognize more swiftly words 
which they have already seen is the chief problem of primary-reading 
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instruction. If the whole reader is to teach word recognition, the 
exercises particularly should contribute to this end. In two ways, at 
least, reading exercises can teach word recognition better than an 
equal amount of text. 

First, words that should be reviewed can be repeated. The text 
reviews words by bringing them up in the story, but it cannot do 
this sufficiently with all words. Some words simply cannot be re¬ 
peated an adequate number of times in the text or cannot be re¬ 
peated at properly spaced intervals. Nevertheless, the words must 
be seen and recognized again by the children in order that they 
may not forget the words. Here reading exercises £11 an imperative 
need. Because the sentences of the exercises need have no particu¬ 
larly close connection with one another, almost any desired words 
can be used. Word forms on which practice is needed can again be 
associated with their sound, and their appearance or makeup can 
be examined more closely. Thus, the previous work on these forms 
may be preserved from loss. 

Second, reading exercises can help teach word recognition 
through word comparison. Multiple-choice items with the same 
beginnings and endings or with other similar parts require that the 
children practice word analysis and consequently learn the makeup 
of words which they have previously recognized by general outline. 
This practice is something that the exercises can give which the usual 
text cannot. The only difficulty is that the occasional exercise can¬ 
not do the job nearly well enough. Only a set of seat-work exercises 
can carry on word comparison adequately. Nevertheless, the exer¬ 
cises in the reader may well suggest this method of teaching word 
recognition to the teacher who does not have seat-work exercise 
pads. For this purpose alone occasional word-comparison exercises 
are justified. 

Exercise pages arranged as a picture dictionary, little sketches 
illustrating words appearing beneath or beside the drawings, may 
also be used to teach word recognition, They may serve the purpose 
of introducing new words, at the same time lightening the new- 
word burden of the pages to follow. However, when a new word is 
introduced in this way, the child is likely to look only at the general 
outline or appearance of the word. Such knowledge may serve for a 
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time but will soon have to be supplemented by more detailed knowl¬ 
edge of the word form, such as is provided by word comparison, 
Thinking and self-expression .—Is the purpose of the reading book 
merely to teach word recognition? Makers of readers and all pro¬ 
gressive school men agree that it is not. The school reader must also 
give the children knowledge of the world about them or of the world 
of stories that should be the heritage of all children. This knowledge 
is not to be transmitted, however, by a “pouring-in” process, as an 
older psychology imagined. If reading is to be truly educative, there 
must be icaclion, or thinking about it, on the part of the children. 
Teachers know that many children think about what they rend be¬ 
cause they ask questions or tell their thoughts. It is not enough, 
however, to leave this activity to chance or to the haphazard re¬ 
sponses made by the children of their own accord. Good teachers 
have always “discussed” or “talked over" the reading material, 
stimulating thinking and suggesting questions, problems, or interest¬ 
ing reflections on it. All teachers should be encouraged to do the 
same thing, that is, not simply to talk about the selections but to 
cause the children to think and talk about the reading material. 
Teachers’ manuals help teachers to perform this task, but reading 
exercises can. also assist. In fact, the aim of the reading exercises 
should be to cause thought and discussion, since the reader is in the 
hands of all the pupils and the questions in it have a greater force 
than those asked orally by the teacher. 

The reading exercise that requires only recognition cannot be said 
to produce much thinking. Riddles and most multiple-choice and 
matching exercises arc ot this type. True-false and “yes-no" exer¬ 
cises also arc usually handled by mere recognition. Completion exer¬ 
cises require recall but often no judgment. Questions arc more likely 
to cause thinking, bul not if they merely call for locating and reading 
part of the selection. Real thinking is required by questions that 
call for telling part of the story, since they require selection of mate¬ 
rial and selection of words to use in the telling. Much better are 
questions that call for explanations ol some sort. These questions 
may ask for things not in the story, such as reasons for the actions of 
the characters, the probable sequel to the story, or the pupil’s rea¬ 
sons for liking a particular character. 
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Questions that require more than a word in answer give practice 
in self-expression. This practice is most important, as it has been 
pointed out that children's growth in consecutive thinking probably 
depends largely on their opportunities for consecutive speech. Good 
teachers have always felt the importance of letting little children 
"tell things.” The reading exercise can help insure that all teachers 
will give children opportunities for this kind of growth. 

Study .—Some reading books are called "study readers” and fea¬ 
ture exercises that require either memory of details or the looking-up 
of these details in the selections read. In this respect these books 
resemble reading tests which attempt to measure comprehension 
by asking detailed questions about a paragraph read. The purpose 
of such study readers is said to be to "train in careful reading” or to 
"increase comprehension" or the like. We should frankly face the 
fact, however, that the immediate result is to produce slow reading 
and to put a premium on memory. Asking for details can have no 
other result. 

Whatever be our attitude toward the teaching of study in the late: 
grades, we can all agree that in the primary grades little emphasis 
on the memorizing type of study is required. The material is still so 
simple and so easily visualized that remembering comes easily 
enough, Instead, the thinking type of study is needed. Habits of 
reacting to reading should be cultivated rather than habits of repeat¬ 
ing what is read. From this point of view, the preceding section dis¬ 
cussing exercises to produce thinking covers the question of study 
in these grades. 

Seat work .—Should exercises in reading books give directions for 
seat work? The question may have several answers. First, seat work 
cannot be much assisted by a half-dozen or a dozen reading exercises, 
Modern seat-work pads must provide from seventy to one hundred 
pages for one semester's work, one page for each day. Therefore, 
even if several reading books were used each semester, the exercises 
providing for seat work could not take the place of work pads or 
other provisions. 

Nevertheless, many primary readers provide exercises giving di¬ 
rections for cutting, drawing, folding, coloring, etc. These exercises 
tend to increase interest in the reading book rather than to teach 
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reading because each exercise follows the story. In fact, it may even 
be said that the reading makes the seat work interesting rather than 
the reverse. That the seat work can be a, true help to reading is 
shown by the fact that one series of readere has made a strong appeal 
by consistently putting seat-work units before the stories. Thus, not 
only is interest in the stories aroused but preparation for their 
vocabulary is also made. This result is accomplished, however, by 
seat-work pads rather than by exercises in the books. 

If the reading is Lo be used to help the seat work, a long series of 
sent-work projects should be described in the manual for the teacher. 
This series should give something for the children to do at Lheir 
seats every day and give a sufficient number of activities lo enable 
the teacher to choose seat work which she likes and for which she 
has facilities. 

Directions for ploys and gamer.—Exercises that give directions for 
games, dramatizations, and the like may be compared to those pro¬ 
viding seat work in that the reading book must fit in somehow with a 
program which is larger than the reading itself. In every class the 
teacher needs a rather definite program of social activity. To suit her 
class, this activity must be of a certain kind. Social activities must 
be given often enough to relieve monotony but not often enough to 
destroy concentration. The program must be planned to secure cer¬ 
tain habits and attitudes. It must, in any case, suit the teacher’s 
own ideas and abilities, The reading exercises cannot assist much 
with this classroom program. The teacher will require many class¬ 
room games; at best, a reading exercise can only occasionally sug¬ 
gest a game. At times the social activity will be a dramatization 
of some kind. The stories in the reader furnish excellent materials 
for this [impose, but a page addressed to t he children cannot utilize 
these materials nearly enough. Again, these activities ought to be 
suggested in the teacher's manual. There let many complete plays 
and games be fully described, and let the teacher use these at the 
most opportune limes. Only in this way can the reading material be 
of the greatest classroom use. 

Summary .—The considerations that should apply in determining 
the kinds of exercises to be given in readers for the primary grades 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Custom, though a common (lc- 
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termining factor, should not have weight. (2) Testing should not 
be the aim of the reading exercises in primary readers because these 
exercises cannot and need not perform that function, (3) Interest 
should be supplied by the exercises, though the exercises should also 
teach reading. (4) Word recognition should be taught by the read¬ 
ing exercises by the use of word repetition, word comparison, and 
matching with pictures, (s) Thinking and self-expression should by 
all means be required by the reading exercises. Questions that re¬ 
quire extended original answers are especially useful in securing 
thought and expression, (6) Study is best taught in the primary 
grades by exercises that require thinking rather than by exercises 
that require detailed reading, (?) Seat work cannot be adequately 
or profitably provided by reading exercises. (8) Plays and games, 
like seat work, require an extended program that goes far beyond 
the possibilities of reading exercises. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that primary reading books 
which are to be used as basic readers are commonly used should pro¬ 
vide exercises designed to provide (1) interest, (2) word recognition, 
and (3) thinking and self-expression. Seat work, and plays and games 
can be included occasionally as suggestions to the teachers of what 
can be done in those directions. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Klndcrgarlcn-prhmy education. —In recent years school officials have given 
increased attention to the problems ol articulation oE the divisions existing in 
school systems. For persons particularly interested in atlituUkd programs of 
learning lor children from four and a lmlf to nine years of age, a recent mono- 
graph 1 by Julia Lethcld Ilahn will be found helpful. Tt includes four distinct 
units: (i) sketches of the growth of kindergarten-primary education and cer¬ 
tain aspects ol related specialized supervision, (a) integrations o[ selected theo¬ 
ries regarding (n) the nature of kindergarten-primary education and (&) thena- 
ture of supervision, (3) changes occurring in the organization of kindergarten- 
prinmry education in San Francisco primarily during the period of Miss I lahn'a 
service ns the supervisor in charge, and (4) questionnaire studies of the teacher* 1 
reactions to the various supervisory 7 activities utilized in the supervisory pro- 
gram. 

Chapter i, dealing with the first unit, illustrates in a practical way the man¬ 
ner in which n supervisory officer endeavors to study trends in Lhe fields of her 
special interests. It indicates u method of obtaining value from existing educa- 
tional literature. Because of all the demands which the author was apparently 
striving to meet in the wriling of her dissertation, the historical treatment is 
necessarily not exhaustive. The reader will miss, for example, references to the 
writings of pioneer workers in the same field, such as Sarah Ann Dynes, Alice M. 
Krackowizer, Ethel I. Salisbury, and Margaret E- Welts 

Chapter ii, covering the second unit, exemplifies the method of study of si 
supervisor endeavoring to formulate her own workable conceptions of whut 
kindergarten-primary education should be and wliaL supervisory activities 
should be followed in attempting to establish a desired program, lhc brief 
treatment ts limited to sources which were either all that were made available 
Lo the author during and after the time she was carrying on her supervisory 
program or to those that best illustrate the points of view included in the 
chapter. 

The next two chapters present primarily a running account uf the activities 

1 Julia belli eld Hahn, A Critical Kvinal'm ej a Supervisory Program in Kinder gar- 
lai-Primary Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 405 - ^ cw 
York; Teachers College, Columbia UniveruLy, 1931. Pp viii+mH Si so 
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of a supervisor at work, together with concrete illustrations of the activities, 
Supervisor of kindergarten-primal y grades will find the materials of practical',, 
help, In making plans for supervisory programs, they will obtain valuable sug- ' 
gestfons also from the data in chapter v. In it are specific reactions of teachers 
to each type of supervisory activity which the author had included in her pio- 1 
gram. Chapter vi is a brief summary of the materials presented in the five pre- 
ceding chapters. 

In each of the four units of the volume will be found many practical sugges- 
turns. The book should be read by various supervisoiy officers who have re¬ 
sponsibilities in a program of kindergarten-primary supervision. Because the 
author fell it necessary to treat all four units in a brief space rather than to 
confine he* efforts to an exhaustive research involving any one of the units, the 
volume falls short of the reviewer's conception of q Doctor's dissertation. 
Perhaps this weakness is due to the fact that the author felt herself under the 
necessity of meeting the demands of a committee possessing divergent interests, 
If the render overlooks this marked weakness end gives his attention to the prac¬ 
tical helps abounding in the book, lie will find it more than woith Ills while. 

George C. Kvte 

University or Caih-oenja 


Source materials for the study of the history of education ,—A recent series of 
carefully edited volumes presents selections from the writings of men who have 
been interested in educational reform. Much of the material presented has been 
available to only the few who enjoy unusual library facilities. One volume 1 of 
this series is devoted to the life and works of Henry Barnard, the great champion 
of the cause of education, whose service extended over nearly two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century. 

The book contains a very brief sketch of the life of Barnard and a large num¬ 
ber of excerpts, with editorial notes aad introductions, from his writings. The 
selections are grouped under the following headings “Public Interest in Edu¬ 
cation, Its Extension and Stimulation”; “Sociological Factors Conditioning 
Education”; “General Aims of Education 11 ; “Grading of Schools”; “Public 
and Private Schools' 1 ; “Methods of Instruction”; “The Curriculum”; “Teach¬ 
ers”; and “Educational Administration.” The materials are well selected, and 
the organization is excellent, 

Unfortunately, the editor found it necessary to take practically all the selec¬ 
tions from Barmaid's early works. More than forty pages of the Report on the 
Condition and Improvement of the Public Schools in Rhode Island (1845) is repro¬ 
duced in various sections of the book. A dozen or more short articles published 
in the Connecticut Common School Journal during the period 1838-41 are quoted. 
A large number of selections are taken from Barnard's four annual reports as 
secretary to the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools in Connecticut 

1 Henry Banm don Education, Edited by John S, Brubacher, New York' McGraw- 
Hill Book Co,, Inc,, 1931 Pp xJ-298, $2.25, 
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for the years 1839-43. Several extracts are drawn from his annual rcporLs (1850- 
53) as superintendent of common schools in Connecticut. Little else is repro¬ 
duced, and very few references are made to writings published after 1853. The 
editor has been successful, however, in producing an interealiag and valuable 
book. 

Four pictures of Henry Barnard—two of Lhcm generally unknown—add con¬ 
siderably to this aLtrnclive and stimulating volume. 

Herman CL Richey 


The hnrd-oj-kcarin% child,--In every public school, doubtless, there arc chil¬ 
dren who suffer from physical handicaps not severe enough La call for segregated 
instruction but capable, nevertheless, of becoming Lho source of serioua school¬ 
room problems. The published Tcport of a recent study 1 made in two New York 
public schools, under the sponsorship of Rudolf Pjnlner, concerns itself with the 
intelligence, school achievement, and certain personality traits o[ one such type 
of pupil, the child who is hard of hearing. 

The monograph contains seven chapters. The firsL three define the problem, 
summarize previous pertinent research, outline the method of the present study, 
and describe the technique used by the author in testing auditory ability. 
Chapters iv, v, and vi present his findings, and chapter vii presents general con¬ 
clusions, A bibliography is included 

This investigation is by no means the first to compare the intelligence and 
school achievement of hard-ofdiearing children and children of normal hearing- 
in method, however, it represents on advance over previous studies in that its 
comparisons of intelligence are made with the factors of age, race, sex, and par¬ 
ents* general occupational status controlled, while its a>mpariaom of school 
achievement arc made with the additional factor of intelligence, as represented 
by the Stimford-Binct intelligence quotient, held constant. Moreover, the cri¬ 
teria of school achievement used arc the scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Te9t rather Lhan age-grade status or success in Lhc work or a grade 

The author reaches conclusions that are somewhat at variance with popular 
opinion and with interpretations of Len placed on the findings of previuua studies 
lie finds that the intelligence of the hard-of-hearing child is of the same quality 
as the intelligence of the child of normal hearing, for, although the former has a 
lower Intelligence quotient on the Stanford -11 inet lest, the difference is w> alight 
as to be of no significance in individual prediction lie finds that poor hearing 
does not affect school achievement. On the basis uf teacher judgments, he finds 
tluvt, although the hard-of-hearing child is likely to be shy and solitary and 
although lie is never chosen os a leader, he docs not differ from the normal child 
in attentiveness, quickness of obedience, or general social attitude 

1 Richard Madden, The School Status of the Hard of Hearing Child; An Analysis of 
the Intelligence, the Achievement, and Certain Personality Traits of Lhe Hard of Hear¬ 
ing School Child. Teachers College Contributions to ttue&tion, No 490 New York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 19^1 Pp \H '&4 $1 5 ° 
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Acceptance of the author’s conclusions will wait, no doubt, upon the cor^ 
Toborative evidence of further research. Meanwhile, the study cautions teachers 
against ascribing to the child who is hard of hearing other characteristics which 
may exist only in the mind of the teacher. 

David A, Lane, Jr, 


Anger reactions in young children .—As the author of a recent book 1 states, 
few quantitative studies have been made of anger Most studies of the emotions 
of children have been of the descriptive type except for the studies made hy 
Watson and others in preschool laboratories With this fact in mind, the author 
developed a record sheet on which the parents of forty-five children recorded the 
manifestations of anger over a period of approximately thirty days. The daily 
record sheet which the parents filled out appears to be objective in that specific 
questions are asked with the request that specific instances be mentioned. 
Analyses are made of the behavior of the children during their anger reactions, 
the factors determining the variability of anger, the causes, the methods of 
control, and the influence of parent-child relationships. 

The author evidently is concerned with the possible criticism that parents are 
not always in position to make reliable statements about their children, Antici¬ 
pating this criticism, she states that these parents were, on the whole, intelligent 
and worked on the experiment with seriousness and diligence She also states 
that she has no reason to believe that the records are not as complete and as 
reliable as those any trained workers could obtain. Perhaps this is so, but from 
the experiences of others this statement must be challenged, for the fact that the 
parents kept records of the actions of their own children possibly influenced 
their responses in no small measure. Although the records were objective in the 
sense that they required specific statements, this precaution does not prevent the 
personal element from entering into record-keeping. In Table VI (page 56) the 
percentage of the total number of outbursts for girls under one year of age as 
reported by the parents is 0.8 and for both sexes, 07. The total number of cases 
is one for boys and one for girls. In Table XV (page 140) the number of out¬ 
bursts for boys under one year of age is two, and the percentage of the total is 
9 1. Perhaps the small number of cases in these examples might make the leader 
doubtful of the reliability of the data. 

Many of the discussions are excellent, and it is unfortunate that the author 
did not expand this book into ft general treatise on the problem of anger instead 
of spending so much time on the records. Perhaps the style of book-writing is 
changing, for in the past such a report would have been made in one or two mag¬ 
azine articles. The explanation of the different effects of various social attitudes 
on the behavior of boys and of girls is brought out in an interesting and con¬ 
structive way. Such data will go far toward discouraging speculative theories 

1 Florence L. Goodenough, Anger in Fojmg Children. Institute of Child Weltmc 
Monograph Series, No, 9, Minneapolis, Minnesota 1 . University of Minnesota Press, 
1931. Pp. xiv-l-278. $2 50. 
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regarding innate sex differences. Other discussions aJ&o are developed interest- 
and, on the whole, the book, is sound. The volume illustrates well what 
can be done with the records of parents. We ought to have many such studies, 
for much information ordinarily overlooked can be obtained fn this way, Most 
of us believe that the recording of the behavior in school situations is very men* 
ger indeed and that supplementary work in the home is imperative* 

Mandel Sherman 


A j*uide to literature Jor children —Probably no book designed to guide par¬ 
ents and teachers in the selection of reading material for children has been more 
frequently referred to since its publication in 1Q25 than has the first edition of 
the book under review, 1 Since its first publication, however, great changes have 
been made in the field of juvenile literature. Many worth-while books expressly 
for children have been produced, new editions of old favorites have been brought 
out, and a large number of titles formerly included in book lists are now out of 
print. With these changes in mind, the authors have revised their work. 

In the revised edition the original plan of organisation is followed. Part I, a 
discussion of the reading interests of children, is based in part on the authors’ 
investigations. Part II contains classified lists of books with annotations, a 
graded list of supplementary reading for schools, and a ‘"Growing Library for the 
Child.” To Part I has been added a chapter entitled ‘Types of Children’s 
Literature/ 1 which is primarily for the use of those normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges in which the volume is employed as a textbook, 

Tart II is of more general use, and it is in ihis section that most of the changes 
have been made Approximn tely 325 titles which were previously recommended 
have been dropped, and 200 have been added. Most of the dele lions were 
books which arc now out of print or editions which arc undesirable because of 
their physical makeup. An increased amount of fiction is listed to accord with 
the findings of the authors that a majority of the books read by children arc 
fiction. Some newer titles have been added to the chapter “Supplementary 
Reading for Schools,” and the “Growing Library” lists have been lengthened to 
meet the needs of Lhosc parents who have round the earlier lists too short. 
More than fifty representative illustrations taken from the books recommended 
have been included in Litis edition. 

Concerning the new titles included the authors say: 

AVc have tried in our choice of new books not to become the victims of our own 
enthusinsms. AVc have tried to evaluate honestly without over-refercnce to the claims 
of publishers. The books wc lmvc included arc for the most part those which have been 
read by children under our own observation In ft few' cases we have nccepled grate¬ 
fully the opinion of librarians, but the majority of books we recommend are those that 
wc personally know child ren read and enjoy [p* x) 

1 Lewis M Tcrman and Margaret Lima, Children's Readme A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1931 (revised) Pp. xvi+4JU $1 00. 
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Acceptance of the author's conclusions will wait, no doubt, upon the cor¬ 
roborative evidence of further research. Meanwhile, the study cautions teachers 
against ascribing to the child who is hard of hearing other characteristics which 
may exist only in the mind of the teacher. 

David A. Lane, Jr, 


Anger reactions in young children .—As the author of a recent book 1 states, 
few quantitative studies have been made of anger. Most studies of the emotions 
of children have been of the descriptive type except for the studies made by 
Watson and others in preschool laboratories With this fact in mind, the author 
developed a record sheet on which the parents of forty-five children recorded the 
manifestations of anger over a period of approximately thirty days, The daily 
record sheet which the parents filled out appears to be objective in that specific 
questions are asked with the request that specific instances be mentioned. 
Analyses are made of the behavior of the children during their anger reactions, 
the factors determining the variability of anger, the causes, the methods of 
control, and the influence of parent-child relationships. 

The author evidently is concerned with the possible criticism that parents are 
not always in position to make reliable statements about their children. Antici¬ 
pating this criticism, she states that these parents were, on the whole, intelligent 
and worked on the experiment with seriousness and diligence. She also states 
that she has no reason to believe that the records are not as complete and as 
reliable as those any trained workers could obtain. Perhaps this is so, but from 
the experiences of others this statement must be challenged, for the fact that the 
parents kept records of the actions of their own children possibly influenced 
their responses in no small measure, Although the records were objective in the 
sense that they required specific statements, this precaution does not prevent the 
personal element from entering into record-keeping, In Table VI (page 56) the 
percentage of the total number of outbursts for girls under one year of age as 
reported by the parents is 0.8 and for both sexes, o 7, The total number of cases 
is one for boys and one for girls In Table XV (page 140) the number of out¬ 
bursts for boys under one year of age is two, and the percentage of the total is 
9.1. Perhaps the small number of cases in these examples might make the leader 
doubtful of the reliability of the data. 

Many of the discussions are excellent, and it is unfortunate that the author 
did not expand this book into a general treatise on the problem of anger instead 
of spending so much time on the records, Perhaps the style of book-writing is 
changing, for in the past such a report would have been made in one or two mag¬ 
azine articles The explanation of the different effects of various social attitudes 
on the behavior of boys and, of girls is brought out in an inteiesting and con¬ 
structive way. Such data will go far toward discouraging speculative theories 

1 Florence L, Goodenough, Anger in Young Children. Institute of Child Welfare 
Monograph Scries, No, 9 Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1931 Fp. xiv+278, $2,50 
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regarding innate sex differences. Other discussions also are developed interest- 
ingly> and, on the whole, the book 13 sound, The volume illustrates well what 
can be done with the records ol parents, We ought to have many such studies, 
for much information ordinarily overlooked can be obtained in this way. Most 
of us believe that the recording of the behavior In school situations is very mea¬ 
ger indeed and that supplementary work in the home is imperative. 

Mandkl Sherman 


A guide to literature for children ,—Probably no book designed to guide par¬ 
ents and teachers in the selection of reading material for children has been more 
frequently referred Lo since its publication in 1Q25 than has the first edition of 
the book under review, 1 Since its first publication, however, great changes have 
been made in the field of juvenile literature. Many worth-while books expressly 
for children have been produced, new editions of old favorites have been brought 
out, and a large number of titles formerly included in book lists arc now out of 
print. With these changes in mind, the authors have revised their work. 

In the revised edition the original plan of organization is followed Part I, a 
discussion of the reading interests of children, is based in purl on the authors 1 
investigations. Part II contains classified lists of books with annotations, a 
graded list of supplementary reading for schools, and a “Growing Library for the 
Child " To Part I lias been added a chapter entitled “Types of Children's 
Literature," which is primarily for the use of those normal schools and teachers' 
colleges in which the volume is employed as a textbook 

Tart II is of more general use, and it is in this section that most of the changes 
have been made Approximately 325 titles which were previously recommended 
have been dropped, and 200 have been added- Most of the deletions were 
books which arc now out of print or editions which are undesirable because of 
their physical makeup. An increased amount of fiction is listed to accord with 
the findings of the authors that a majority of the books read by children are 
fiction. Some newer titles have been added to the chapter “Supplementary 
Reading for Schools/ 1 and the "Growing Library’ 1 lists have been lengthened to 
meet the needs of those parents who have found the earlier lists loo short. 
More than fifty representative illustrations taken from the books recommended 
have been included in this edition, 

Concerning the new titles included Lhc authors s;iy: 

We have tried ui our choice of new books not to become the victims of our own 
enthusiasms, AVe lmvc tried to evaluate honestly without over-reference to the claim* 
of publishers. The books we have included arc for the most part those which have been 
read by children under our own observation. In a few cases we have accepted grate¬ 
fully the opinion of librarians, but the majority of books wc recommend are those that 
wc personally know children rend and enjoy (p x| 

1 Lewis M. Tcnnan and Margaret Lima, Child rads Reading: A Guide far Parent* 
and Teachers. New York. Ik Appleton & Co,, 1931 (revised) Pp xvi+4« $a 00- 
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With reference to the entire list the authors write as follows: “We can only 
say again that we have been guided not only by librarians, publishers, and our 
own research, but by our most important arbiters, the children themselves*’ 
(p< x). 

It would be interesting to know from which of the sources named the most 
guidance was accepted, under what conditions children were observed reading, 
and what real evidence the writers have that “children read and enjoy” a ma¬ 
jority of the books recommended The inclusion of objective data would have 
made the work more convincing, The book list, however, is good as far as it 
goes. There will always be differences of opinion about the books which should 
be included in such lists, but there is no doub t that many titles are omitted from 
this list which should have appeared if the revision was prompted chiefly by the 
great progress made in children’s literature since the first edition was published. 
Not enough new titles are presented, and the number of books especially suitable 
for children of ten years and under is too small. 

The new features in this edition have enhanced its value as a textbook for 
teachers 1 training schools, where its fullest use should result in acquainting 
students with much that is best in juvenile literature. The book will also be 
helpful to parents, teachers, librarians, and others concerned with the problem 
of book selection for children 

Evangeline Colbuen 


Principles and practices i?i school ventilation .—The importance of the effect 
of atmospheric conditions on human health has been recognized from the time 
of Hippocrates. Recently, perhaps no one problem in school management and 
school-building construction has been given more attention than that of pro¬ 
viding satisfactory air for classrooms. One of the most outstanding studies made 
in this field is that reported in 1923 by the New York State Commission on Ven¬ 
tilation. This organization was reconstituted in 1926 as the New York Com¬ 
mission on Ventilation and recently submitted its final report 1 The contribu¬ 
tion. of this book from the standpoint of health and the timeliness of the sug¬ 
gested possibilities for economies in school-building construction make it a val¬ 
uable addition to the literature on this subject, 

The volume presents a brief resume of the research that has been done in the 
field of ventilation and the effects of this research on legislative enactments. 
This review is followed by a history of the origin of the commission and brief 
summaries of the various studies that it has completed. Certain findings, re¬ 
ported in the 1923 publication, are here modified as a result of the later investi¬ 
gations, One of the most outstanding conclusions in the final report is the state¬ 
ment that “the commission believes that .... the window-gravity method of 

L New York Commission on Ventilation (C.-E, A Winslow, chairman), School 
Venlilationi Principles and Practices. New York; Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1931. Pp viii+74. $1.00 
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ventilation lor school classrooms (in the absence gf specific local unfavorable 
conditions) is as satisfactory as the fan system and is generally more salistac* 
tory" (p. vi). 

The authors make it clear thnt there are cerLain problems relating to air con¬ 
ditions in schoolrooms that have not yet been solved. Nevertheless, any school 
administrator who contemplates constructing a new building or remodeling an 
old one will do well to become acquainted with the final report ol the commis¬ 
sion. Since some states have enacted into law specific requirements relating to 
ventilation that have been proved unnecessary from the standpoint of health 
and undesirable from the standpoint of the cost of building construction, steps 
should be taken to follow the findings of the commission and to initiate a move¬ 
ment to secure modifications in existing laws An extensive bibliography pro¬ 
vides the reader with sources of material on specific aspects ol the problems 
here presented. 

Clem O. Thompson 


Natural science in (he primary grades. —A recent book 1 ‘‘oilers a plan whereby 
natural science becomes the core of education for two successive years” of the 
primary grades, ff andit suggests a way for articulating the work of these grades 
with that of the years which precede and follow” (p. ix), 

The course in science [or the grades outlined on pages 236-41 is not unusual 
except that it takes up in the lower grades topics usually reserved for the upper- 
school levels. The work of Grades II and III is treated in detail, The outline 
covers the following topics: the earth in space, the sun, moon, and stars; the 
inside of the earth; soil and its relation to plants, underground animals, ground 
water, and minerals; the earth's surface-forests, rocks, mountains, maps, 
rivers, the sea; and the earth's atmosphere—sky, moisture, wind, fire, and 
winged life. This grouping of topics is perhaps justified by the associations in 
the minds of primary children. 

The child's earliest response to the phenomena of nature is emotional, the 
author believes Later the child oaks lor facts and ideas. Contacts with the 
marvels of the environment should be unhurried to give time for the emotlonnl 
responses and their expression. "The concepts which this book stresses most 
are the unity and order of creation” (p 22) "The object is not accumulation of 
facts; it is the growth of the spirit, the awakening and unfolding of thought" 
(p< * 5 )- 

Abundant quotations and citations stress the poetic interpretation of nature 
as a means of guiding the child's unfolding Lhoughl. The child’s sense of rhyLhm 
and beauty and his delight in expressive play constantly suggest topics add 
methods of approach, 

The book can be read with great profit by every teacher of science in the pub- 

1 bertha Stevens, Child and Universe, New York: John Day Co , 193 1 - Dp. xxii + 
250. $ 3 - 75 . 
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lie schools It should decidedly help to displace the "dry-as-dust” cramming of 
facts with a more sympathetic study of nature that will meet the need of a 
growing child’s mind, Not subject matter but the outcome is important. 

Elliot R. Downing 


A textbook in beginning reading for adidls.^ Recent studies in the field of 
adult elementary education have emphasized the need of much simple reading 
material based on content that is informing and related to adult interests. The 
fact has also been recognized that books used in teaching adults to read increase 
too rapidly in difficulty and do not provide sufficient practice to establish fluent 
reading habits. Significant effort has recently been made in different parts of the 
country to overcome these limitations. A concrete example is A Practical Reader 
for Adults which was developed experimentally in the adult classes of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Book One of the series was prepared for illiterate adults 
who have no education m their native language, and Book Two was prepared 
for those who have completed Book One or its equivalent. 

In the preparation of the content of Book One two types of studies were 
made. The first endeavored to determine what material foreign-born illiterate 
men and women hope eventually to read. The study showed that the most 
prominent motives for learning to read are the desire to read the newspaper 
and the desire to take out citizenship papers, The second study was concerned 
with the words and phrases which are most important for immediate recogni¬ 
tion, This study showed that public signs should be recognized even before the 
newspaper can be read. The results of these two studies dictated the vocabulary 
of the reader. “A public sign is the basis of almost every lesson. A reading vo¬ 
cabulary, such as is found in the newspaper, is used instead of a speaking vocabu¬ 
lary , This reading vocabulary is built up from nothing to about 255 words, or an 
average of less than four new words for each of the sixty-six lessons’ 1 (p. v, 
teachers'edition). Explicit directions for grading students for the teaching of each 
lesson and for testing the results are given in the manual. The methods recom¬ 
mended take into consideration the results of recent investigations relating to 
fundamental reading habits in so far as they apply to illiterate adults Book 
One, therefore, is the result of a genuine effort to study objectively the needs 
of adults and to utilize the findings of investigators in related fields. 

The aims of Book Two as given in the teachers' edition are as follows: 

(1) To enlarge the reading vocabulary, (2) to cultivate reading habits such as (a) 
making the sentence or short paragraph the unit of comprehension, ( b ) accuracy in 
recognition, (c) analyzing new words, (d) reading thoughtfully, (e) reading with some 
degree of fluency, (/) reading the newspapers and magazines, (3) to cultivate a desire 
for (ft) reading independently, (6) reading for pleasure, (4) through better understandings 
and appreciations to get a broader conception of citizenship [p, vii). 

1 Josephine Dwight Mason and Gertrude E O'Brien, A Practical Reader for Adnlis- 
Book One, pp. ^+138, $0,72, Book Two, pp. vi+158, $o 76. Boston? D, C. Heath & 
Co., 1931 
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The content of the book Is organized around six units or themes, banking, 
post-oJTicc, safety, health, automobiles, and Washington. “The lessons in these 
units are based upon signs which should be recognized, upon facts and informa¬ 
tion for practical needs, and upon those understandings and attitudes which 
make for beLter citizenship 1 * (p. vlii). 

The hooks of this scries are carefully prepared and arc adapted especially to 
the needs of illiterate foreign-born adults who live in cities and who have had 
Uttle or no education abroad. They represent a somewhat new departure in 
beginning reading books for adults. They merit careful study by any group of 
teachers in need of beginning-reading materials for adults living in cities. 

W. S, Gray 
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Cbutational JSetosi anb Cbitptfal Comment 


THE SCHOOL AOT THE SOCIAL ORDER 

Some time ago Professor George S. Counts, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, published a pamphlet entitled Dare Iht Schatl 
Build a New Social Order? Professor Counts boldly and vigorously 
defends the thesis that teachers should reach for power and make 
the school an effective Instrument for social direction and control. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from the pamphleL 

If we may now assume that the child will bo imposed upon In some fashion 
by the various elements in his environment, the real question 1$ not whether 
imposition will take place, but rather from what source It wll come. If we were 
to answer this question In terms of the past, there could, I think, be but one 
answer: on all genuinely crucial matters the school follows the wishes o( the 
groups or classes that actually rule society; on minor matters the school to 
sometimes allowed a certain measure ol freedom. But the future may be unlike 
the past. Or perhaps I should say that teachers, If they could increase sufficient¬ 
ly their stock of courage, intelligence, and vision, might become a social force 
of some magnitude. About this eventuality I am not over sanguine, but a society 
lacking leadership as ours does, might even accept the guidance of teachers. 
Through powerful organisations they might at least reach the public eonsdance 
and come to exercise a larger measure of control over the schools than hitherto. 
They would then have to assume some responsibility for the more fundamental 
forms ol imposition which, according to my argument, cannot be avoided. 
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That the teachers should deliberately reach for power and then make the 
most of their conquest is my firm conviction, To the extent that they are per* 
mitted to fashion the curriculum and the procedures of the school they will 
definitely and positively influence the social attitudes, ideals, and behavior of 
the coming generation. In doing this they should resort to no subterfuge or 
false modesty. They should say neither thaL they are merely teaching the truth 
nor that they are unwilling to wield power in their own light. The first position 
is false, and the second is a confession of incompetence. It is my observation 
that the men and women who have affected the course of human events are 
those who have not hesitated to use the power that has come to them, Repre¬ 
senting as they do, not the interests of the moment or of any special class, 
but rather the common and abiding interests of the people, teachers are under 
heavy social obligation to protect and further those interests. In this they 
occupy a relatively unique position in society. Also since the profession should 
embrace scientists and scholars of the highest rank, as well as teachers working 
at all levels of the educational system, it has at its disposal, as no other group, 
the knowledge and wisdom of the ages, It is scarcely thinkable that these men 
and women would ever act as selfishly or bungle as badly as have the so-called 
"practical 3 * men of our generation—the politicians, the financiers, the industrial¬ 
ists, If all of these facts are taken into account, instead of shunning power, the 
profession should rather seek power and then strive to use that power fully and 

wisely and in the interests of the great masses of the people. 

This brings us to the question of the kind of imposition in which teachers 
should engage, if they had the power. Our obligations, I think, grow out of the 
social situation. We live in troublous times; we live in an age of profound 
change; we live in an age of revolution, Indeed it is highly doubtful whether 
man ever lived in a more eventful period than the present, In order to match 
our epoch we would probably have to go back to the fall of the ancient empires 
or even to that unrecorded age when men first abandoned the natural arts of 
hunting and fishing and trapping and began to experiment with agriculture and 
the settled life. Today we are witnessing the rise of a civilization quite without 
precedent in human history—a civilization founded on science, technology, and 
machinery, possessing the most extraordinary power, and rapidly making of the 
entire world a single great society. Because of forces already released, whether 
in the field of economics, politics, morals, religion, or art, the old molds are being 
broken, And the peoples of the earth are everywhere seething with strange 
ideas and passions. If life were peaceful and quiet and undisturbed by great 
issues, we might with some show of wisdom center our attention on the nature of 
the child. But with the world as it is, we cannot afford for a single instant to 
remove our eyes from the social scene or shift our attention from the peculiar 
needs of the age. 

In this new world that is forming, there is one set of issues which is peculiarly 
fundamental and which is certain to be the center of bitter and prolonged 
struggle, I refer to those issues which may be styled economic. President Butler 
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has well staLed the case: “For r. generation and wore past/ 1 he says, M tho 
center of human interest has been moving from the point which It occupied 
for some four hundred years to a new point which It bids fair to occupy fat a 
time equally long, The shift in the position of the center of gravity in human 
interest has been from politics to economics', from considerations that had to do 
with forms of government, with the establishment and pro Lection of individual 
liberty, to considerations that have to domLh the production, dialribulion, and 
consumption of wealth/ 1 

A point of view almost diametrically opposed to that of Professor 
Counts was recently expressed by the Chicago Tribune In its editorial 
columns. 

In the very noteworthy interview' granted James O'Donnell Bennett by Pro¬ 
fessor Taul Shorey of the University of Chicago Lhat distinguished scholar and 
philosopher expressed the opinion that the outstanding weaknesses of American 
government at this Lime arc ‘'governmental extravagance, the power of organ¬ 
ized minorities, and the lack, of backbone and intelligence In our governing 
representatives/ 1 

That summary we arc Convinced could not be bettered. And Proicosor 
Shorey's answer to Mr* Bennett's question, "And the cure?” was even more de¬ 
serving of attention since It touches a matter less Conspicuous in public discus- 
sion. "The cure,” he said, "should begin In the schools. I should insist first 
upon the higher training of touchers^ and I should forbid all revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda in the schools and only allow habitual propaganda of Lhe elementary 
fundamentals of law, order, morals, and American constitutional government 
And I shouldn’t call that propaganda, but training. In oilier words, I don’t 
think, a teacher haa a right to inculcate opinions outride his awn subject or 
opinions subversive of the cxisLing order. If he wants to do that, he should do 
it somewhere else. If he is hired to teach arithmetic, that gives himna right to 
make propaganda for his own favorite theories. But I would not limit hU free¬ 
dom of speech. I would only aak him to hire a hall/ 1 

When we have expressed this doctrine, wc have been told ihat we greatly 
exaggerate propaganda in the teaching body* But Trofessor Shorey saya: 
"Many teachers of undergraduates arc more and more abusing their privilege 
by imposing personal propaganda upon their students. I have heard eminent 
professors of history declare frankly in conversation that iheir only interest in 
the teaching of the subject was in lU use for the inculcation of radical social and 
economic theories/’ 

The line between teaching and propagemdisra. is, of course, a difficult one to 
maintain, for teachers after all are human and it is human to wish to impress 
one's own convictions upon others. Nevertheless, it is a line which ought to be 
jealously maintained. There is in the United Stales a free forum of public 
discussion which every true believer in American principles of free government 
and social progress would jealously guard, but in lhe instruction of schools, 
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which has to do with youth in its formative stage, the right of youth to freedom 
of choice and development is superior to the right of individual expression by 
the teacher as an individual. The teacher's freedom of utterance is properly 
limited by his professional function and duty. 

This is not an issue we can afford to shirk, Professor Dodd has recently re¬ 
minded us of the ill effects of the imposition of official dogmas and doctrines 
political propaganda, that is, upon the universities of Prussia prior to the great 
waT. But a corresponding evil is the imposition upon students of the doctrines 
held by radical teachers, In the one case a ruling caste, Professor Dodd argues 
was intrenched in authority and healthy criticism suppressed, In the latter case 
a system of government and a social or economic order may be disintegrated 
unofficially by the imposition upon inexperienced youth of the opinions of adult 
teachers who are hostile critics of the prevailing system, To us who cherish that 
system the latter result seems fully as deplorable as the former, and, apart from 
the question of systems, the error is the same. 

We think Professor Shorey gives the proper limits of elementary training or 
instruction when he says that it should be confined to the fundamentals of law, 
order, morals, and the American Constitution, In the more advanced schooling 
there should be full and free instruction in all the theories of government, 
economics, and social order. Students have a right, and it is a supreme right, 
to know what is being thought and done in the world, but this implies freedom 
from propaganda, from the sort of imposition which the historians quoted by 
Professor Shorey indulged in, Such teachers are not merely exercising, they are 
abusing, academic freedom, 

But apart from questions of general principle in public instruction, we must 
revert to the phenomenon which has impressed Professor Shorey as well as us, 
namely, the considerable prevalence among teachers of what to us seems a lack 
of intelligent appreciation of the American political and social order. We think 
this order has demonstrated enough virtue and accomplished enough good to 
merit a good deal fairer consideration and a good deal more stalwart devotion 
than seems to be found among many instructors of American youth. 

The foregoing quotations raise sharply the issue of the relation of 
the school to the social order, Every student of the history of edu¬ 
cation is perfectly aware of the fact that in any social order those 
groups in control of political and economic policies have, almost 
without exception, used the school as an instrument to socialize the 
individual in terms of those policies. The school by its very nature 
tends to become a preservative and conservative influence; its chief 
purpose after all is to give to the youth of each generation a knowl¬ 
edge and an understanding of the social institutions which they must 
employ and of the social order in which they must live. If social 
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organization is to be preserved, if social institutions arc to be per¬ 
petuated in the life of each new generation, if the social heritage is 
not to be dissipated, the school must be a preservative and conserva¬ 
tive institution. In its very nature the school cannot be made an 
instrument of sharp social revolution. It is Inconceivable that any 
society should support a system of schools with the avowed purpose 
of destroying the fundamental principles upon which that society 
was organized, IL is inconceivable, for example, thal the schools of 
Russia should be permitted to teach the overthrow of communiam 
and the establishment of a capitalistic type of economic organization 
or that the schools of the United States should teach the overthrow 
of capitalism and the establishment of communism. The simple 
fact is that, were it possible to make Lhe school an instrument of 
sharp economic or social revolution, it would not be necessary to do 
so; the revolution would already have been accomplished. 

It is no t to be inferred from the foregoing paragraph that the school 
may not and should not be an effective instrument of social direction 
and control. The school both in this country and in Europe is fat 
too conservative. When the proper relation of the school to society 
is established, the school will be perfectly free to teach facts and to 
train youth to make a critical, objective evaluation of those facts, 
No institution and no practice, be It political, economic, or social, 
should be sacrosanct; controversial issues, simply because they are 
controversial, should find free discussion in the school. Not the 
nature of the issue but the social and the intellectual maturity of the 
pupil should be the factor which determines whether the issue finds 
a place for free discussion. Freedom to teach the facts and to train 
youth to make a critical evaluation of the facts is all that the school 
has a right to demand of the society which supports it. This freedom 
teachers everywhere should courageously demand. 

A SIGNIFICANT PROGRAM IN RADIO EDUCATION 

The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education was organ¬ 
ized in 1930 to further the art of radio broadcasting in American 
education. It states its purpose in the following words: "At this 
stage of its history, the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education is attempting to do two things: first, to assemble and 
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disseminate facts about radio in education; second, to induce quali¬ 
fied educators and authorities in various fields to devise radio pro¬ 
grams that will be notable contributions to educational broadcast¬ 
ing.” 

About a year ago the Council inaugurated three series of radio 
lectures at the University of Chicago, Since that time the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, as publisher for the Council, has distributed 
mote than 266,734. copies of printed material to accompany the 
various lecture series. This printed material has consisted of lis¬ 
teners’ handbooks, printed lectures in pamphlet form, and the pro¬ 
grams of the series. 

Last year’s series of lectures on economics drew a nation-wide 
audience, according to the University of Chicago Press, which re¬ 
ports that 77,839 listeners’ handbooks and reprints of the lectures 
were distributed. The complete series of thirty talks by as many 
well-known economists was recently printed in a paper-bound book 
by the University of Chicago Press under the title Aspects of the 
Depression. The publication was edited by Felix Moiley, of the 
Brookings Institution, who is chairman of the Committee on Eco¬ 
nomics of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
The lectures were given under three general heads: “Economic As¬ 
pects of the Depression,” “Roads to Economic Recovery,” and 
“New Social Responsibilities," Among the speakers were Ernest L. 
Bogart, Jane Addams, Harold G. Moulton, Edwin F, Gay, James 
Harvey Rogers, Ernest M. Patterson, Colston E. Warne, and Paul 
H. Douglas. 

Another series last year which attracted a large audience and 
which was widely used in school instruction dealt with psychology. 
The University of Chicago Press reports that 109,037 psychology 
lecture reprints and listeners’ notebooks were distributed on indi¬ 
vidual requests from listeners. The thirty lectures were organized 
under six general topics: "Psychology Today,” giving a broad view 
of contemporary thought in the field of psychology; 1 ‘ Child D evelop- 
ment”; “Our Changing Personalities”; “Animal Behavior”; “Psy¬ 
chology of Education"; and “Psychology and Industry.” These lec¬ 
tures also were recently published in a single volume under the title 
Psychology Today, edited by Walter V, Bingham, chairman of the 
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Committee on Psychology of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. 

Three new lecture series will go on the air this autumn, two of 
which are planned to be especially suitable lor supplementary in¬ 
struction in high school and college as well as to offer unusual oppor¬ 
tunities for adult-education groups, These are the series entitled 
"You and Your Government” and the series on fi Economic Prob¬ 
lems of Today.” The third series will be on ” Labor and the Nation. 1 * 
Men representing various oTganiznlions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor will discuss the problems of their respective 
groups. The National Council has not yet decided whether to give a 
second series of psychology broadcasts this autumn and winter. 

The broadcasts on government have been arranged by the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American 
Political Science Association, The expense of the publication of the 
listeners' handbook, and its distribution is being met by the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, Any interested person may have a copy with¬ 
out charge by writing to the University of Chicago Press. The 
handbook contains an outline of each lecture in the series, questions 
for discussion, and a bibliography. The lectures on economics will be 
given by the staff of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D,C. 

Schools, adult-education groups, or individuals interested in 
knowing more about these lectures can secure complete programs 
and free supplementary material by writing to the University ol 
Chicago Press. 

SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AS AN ECONOMY MEASURE 

The following statement published in the United Slates Daily by 
Charles A. Howard, superintendent of public instruction of Oregon, 
describes a type of economy which could be effected very commonly 
throughout the country. 

The greatest ultimate economy without loss of school efficiency lies in tbc 
reorganization of small school units into larger districts. Such districts should 
be of sufficient size and valuation to provide stability of school administration 
at a reasonable cost, The trend in other stales is definitely in the direction of 
larger school districts, The 1931 tax levies for schools in 2,200 school districts 
in Oregon range from less than one mill to forty-nine mills 

Definite suggestions for economies include the closing of small schools when- 
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Committee on Psychology of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. 

Three new lecture series will go on the air this autumn, two of 
which are planned to be'especially suitable for supplementary in¬ 
struction in high school and college as well as to offer unusual oppor¬ 
tunities for adult-education groups. These are the series entitled 
“You and Your Government” and the series on “Economic Prob¬ 
lems of Today.” The third series will be on “Labor and the Nation.” 
Men representing various organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor will discuss the problems of their respective 
groups. The National Council has not yet decided whether to give a 
second series of psychology broadcasts this autumn and winter. 

The broadcasts on government have been arranged by the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American 
Political Science Association. The expense of the publication of the 
listeners' handbook and its distribution is being met by the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press. Any interested person may have a copy with¬ 
out charge by writing to the University of Chicago Press. The 
handbook contains an outline of each lecture in the series, questions 
for discussion, and a bibliography. The lectures on economics will be 
given by the staff of the Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Schools, adult-education groups, or individuals interested in 
knowing more about these lectures can secure complete programs 
and free supplementary material by writing to the University of 
Chicago Press. 

SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AS AN ECONOMY MEASURE 

The following statement published in the United Stales Daily by 
Charles A. Howard, superintendent of public instruction of Oregon, 
describes a type of economy which could be effected very commonly 
throughout the country, 

The greatest ultimate economy without loss of school efficiency lies in the 
reorganization of small school units into larger districts. Such districts should 
be of sufficient size and valuation to provide stability of school administration 
at a reasonable cost The trend in other states is definitely in the direction of 
larger school districts. The 1931 tax levies for schools in 2,200 school districts 
in Oregon range from less than one mill to forty-nine mills. 

Definite suggestions for economies include the closing of small schools when- 
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ever transportation and tuition can be provided elsewhere at less expense; 
whenever possible two or more adjoining districts merge and support only one 
school; and schools with extra capacity offer their facilities to adjoining small 
schools at reasonable tuition. 

There are nearly si* hundred schools in Oregon with an average daily at¬ 
tendance for the year ranging from only one pupil to ten. Considerable savings 
can be made by closing many such schools and arranging for tuition and trans¬ 
portation of the pupils to adjoining districts. 

This is not always possible because of distance or poor roads, while many 
small schools are justified even though the cost per pupil is very high. 

The ratio of pupils per teacher should be increased where practicable, small 
school buildings in larger school systems should be closed temporarily when 
pupils can be accommodated in other buildings economically; and the costs of 
transportation, supplies, maintenance, cost of instruction, and equipment 
should be carefully scrutinized for every possible saving, 

It is significant that teachers' salaries in Oregon are low in comparison with 
adjoining states, and drastic and permanent cuts would result in serious damage 
to Oregon education. It is, therefore, recommended that any necessary salary 
readjustments be made as temporary expedients only and with definite plans 
for ultimately returning to present schedules, 

Several school boards are now offering low tuition to pupils from adjoining 
small schools in districts unable to support a separate school next year, Recent 
reports from county superintendents indicate that many small districts are 
merging with adjoining districts to support only one school at a greatly reduced 
total cost. 

SOURCES OE CITY SCHOOL REVENUE 
The following statement was published in the United Stales Daily . 
On the city taxpayer rests directly the support of schools, E. M. Foster, 
chief of the Division of Statistics, United States Office of Education, asserts in a 
bulletin on city-school statistics just made public by the Office. 

Only 14 per cent of city revenues come from the state and 5 per cent from the 
county, More than 77 per cent of the school revenue goes for instruction, The 
following additional information was taken from that part of Mr Foster's study 
dealing with the source of the city-school dollar. 

Although public education is considered a state function, the burden of sup¬ 
porting the schools of a city rests directly upon the city taxpayer, irrespective 
of its ability to support schools in comparison with the ability of other cities 
and school districts. Only 14 per cent of the school-revenue receipts for schools 
in cities having a population of 10,000 and more comes from the state, and 5 
per cent from the county. Including 0.9 per cent derived from tuition from other 
civil districts and 0.2 per cent from the federal government for vocational edu~ 
cation, 79,9 per cent of the school funds in these cities is derived from local 


sources. 
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In cities of 10,000 population and more the sources of school-revenue receipts 
changed somewhat in relative amounts from 1922 to 1930. Income from the 
federal government for vocational education increased from a little less than 
0,2 per cent to a little more than 0.2 per cent. The state provided only 0.6 per 
cent more in 1930 than in 1922, and the county 0.1 more, Tuition from other 
districts increased 0,4 per cent. 

The percentage derived from general property taxes and city appropriations 
for current expenses shows a decrease of almost 5 per cent, while the percentage 
derived from local taxation for debt increased 3.7 per cent. The total propor¬ 
tion derived from local sources decreased from 81 per cent in 1922 to 79.9 per 
cent in 1930. 

With respect to total income, revenue and non-revenue, the percentage from 
loans and bond sales dropped steadily from 19.9 per cent in 1922 to 9.6 per cent 
in 1928, but in 1930 rose to 12.7 per cent. 

In cities having a population of 10,000 and more, 3,3 per cent of the current 
expenses in 1930 is charged to general control, 77.2 per cent to instruction, 9.6 
per cent to operation, 4.3 per cent to maintenance, 3.1 per cent to auxiliary agen¬ 
cies, and 2.5 per cent to fixed charges. Of the grand total outlay exclusive of 
bonds, 76.7 per cent is for current expenses, 16.7 per cent for capital outlay, and 
6.6 per cent for interest. 

CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION PRACTICES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The following statement is the summary of a report prepared by 
Leslie L, Chism on the classification and promotion practices in the 
elementary schools in 490 cities with populations of 2,500 to 100,000. 
The cities were selected from all sections of the country, The report 
will later be expanded into a Master’s thesis at the University of 
Chicago. 

Classification and Promotion Practices in the Elementary 
Schools of School Systems in 49° Cities with 
Populations oe 2,500 to 100,000 

rcrccnlaae of 
School a 
Answering 
AffisiattlAvdy 


A. Plan of promotion in use 

1. Are promotions made only once a year?. . . 55 > 7 1 

2, Are promotions made semiannually? 4 ° 4 1 

3. Are promotions made quarterly?. o 20 

4, Are promotions made at any time a pupil demonstrates 

his ability to do the work in an advanced group?. . 48.16 

5 Are capable pupils permitted to complete the work o£ a / 

grade and receive promotion in less than the regular 
time?. *. 47 9 6 
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Percentage of 
Schools 
Answering 
Affirmatively 

6. Are superior pupils permitted to skip a grade? , .... 41 22 

7. Are superior pupils advanced more rapidly than the 

average but without skipping a class or grade?. 35 ■ 7 1 

8. Are pupils who fail in one subject required to repeat 

a grade?.-. 8.16 

a.) A lialf-grade?. 9-39 

b ) A quarter-grade?. 1.02 

9. Are pupils who complete the work in the eighth grade 

at the close of the first semester admitted to high 
school at the beginning of the second semester?. 41.43 

ro, Are pupils who complete the work of the sixth grade at 
the close of the first semester admitted to the junior 
high school at the beginning of the second semester? 37 76 

11. Is an average mark on all subjects taken by a pupil 

required for promotion?,. 33 67 

12. If a pupil received a mark below passing in a given 

subject but has an average mark for all subjects which 
he has taken in his present grade equal to or above that 
required for promotion, is he promoted uncondition¬ 
ally?. 26.33 

a) On condition?... 46 73 

13. After two successive failures by a pupil in a given 

grade, is promotion made irrespective of the marks 
earned by the pupils?. .... 54.08 

14. Please check any of the following items which receive 
consideration at the time promotions are made' 

a) Chronological age. 88 78 

b) Mental age. 80.82 

c) Intelligence quotient. 71,22 

d) Social maturity. 67 55 

e) Personal characteristics or traits . 67.55 

15. Are promotions made solely by teachers?. 12.86 

16. Are promotions made by teachers and reviewed by 

principal? . 32.45 

17. Are promotions made by joint action of teachers and 

principal?. 39.80 

B, Method of classifying or grouping pupils 

1. Do you group pupils in homogeneous sections within 

each grade?. 44,08 

2. If so, into how many groups are pupils usually classi¬ 
fied within each grade? 

a) Two groups. , . 21,63 

1 ) Three groups. 21.02 
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PcrcenLocQ. of 
Schools 
An&Wetltig 
Affirmatively 

3. Are special rooms provided for dull pupils?. 27.35 

4. Are special opportunity rooms provided for superior 

pupils? ... 6 94. 

5. Are special rooms provided for pupils who are men¬ 
tally retarded?, . 37 35 

a) Are special teachers provided?. 37 

6- Are special teachers provided for pupils who are 

а) Deaf?. 3,37 

б) Blind?. 5100 

c) Crippled?. 61 

d) Defective in speech?. 8,57 

7. Is the classification problem within each grade taken 

care of by individualized instruction?.44 69 

8. Is the subject matter divided into maximum, average 

and minimum assignments? . 41,43 

g. Do you employ helping teachers to assist retarded 

pupils?. 10.20 


C. Basis for classification or grouping of pupils 

1. Is the classification of pupils based on the teacher's 

estimate of the pupil's ahility to do the work in his 
particular group?. 42.86 

2. Is a pupil's classification based on the marks or grades 
which he received in his various subjects without an 
additional statement of the teacher’s estimate of his 


abilit3Mn general to do the work? . 15.51 

3, Is the basis of classification of a pupil a combination of 

the marks he received in his various subjects and his 
teacher’s estimate of his ability to do the work in the 
group to which he is assigned?. 71 96 

4, Are the results of standardized educational (subject- 

matter) tests used as the basis of classification?. T * , 67.55 

5, Are the results of group intelligence tests used as the 

basis of classification of pupils?. . 61 84 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

It has long been apparent that education in the rural areas of the 
United States is suffering from a lack of well-tiained and well-paid 
supervisory officials, The county superintendency, largely because 
of attitudes toward it established in the early periods of its history, 
has never attracted as able a body of men and women as have 
other administrative and supervisory positions. 
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Two bulletins recently published by the United States Office of 
Education contain a wide range of significant information with 
respect to the county superintenclency, The first of these, entitled 
The Legal Status of the County Superintendent (Bulletin Number 7, 
*932), traces the early development of the office, shows the trends 
in the legal prescriptions relative to the county superintendency 
since about 1880, and sets up bases for the evaluation of the present 
legal status of the county superintendent. The second bulletin, en¬ 
titled The County Superintendent in the United States (Bulletin Num¬ 
ber 6, 1932), reports a detailed investigation of the present status 
of the office, The following paragraphs are quoted from the conclu¬ 
sions of the latter report, 

The superintendent's professional equipment—With a median educational 
experience of 19.9 years it is evident that the county superintendents, as a 
group, have had sufficient experience in which to become familiar with the work 
of the schools, Likewise they have, as a group, had a reasonable amount of 
experience in teaching m Grades I-XII (94 years) and in administration and 
supervision (8.8 years), While it would doubtless be well if a county superin¬ 
tendent could have experience at all levels of the common-school system, the 
number that are lacking some auch experience does not appear to be unduly 
large, Only 18 per cent have not had experience in the first six grades, and only 
6 per cent in Grades VII-XII. 

The training of this officer is, however, not so satisfactory. The median 
training is 7 8 years above the elementary school, with 50 per cent having be¬ 
tween 6.x and 8,6 years. While 33 per cent have a Bachelor's degree, 9 per cent 
a Masters degree, and 1 per cent a Doctor's degree, 57 per cent of the whole 
group included in this study have no degree. No one can say how much training 
such an officer should have. Anyone will admit that neither length of training 
nor the possession of academic degrees is a guaranty of professional efficiency. 
The present writer does, however, believe that to secure the cultural background 
and the wide rartge of professional information needed in dealing with problems 
of teaching, of pupil accounting, of financing, of buildings, of organization, and 
• the like, a full four-year college course and, in addition, professional training of 
at least one and, preferably, of two years on the graduate level is essential. We 
know that in most communities of most states principals and high-school teach' 
era must have a college degree. If the county superintendent who has more or 
less authority (differing widely according to the state) over these school officers 
is to command their respect and confidence, he certainly should not be leas than 
their equal in genial and professional education. 

Two factors appear to be important as affecting this problem. In the first 
place, attention should be given to the selection of the county superintendent, 
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This will be discussed in the next section, In the second place, training in service 
should, so far as possible, be given, Of the 2,009 superintendents in this study 
only 254 have taken summer-session training during the preceding five-year 
period. Eight hundred and fifty-nine have had no such attendance and, in all 
probability, most of the 896 who gave no information on this point have had 
none, For the 254, the median length of training during the five years was about 
seven weeks, 

Of the entire group only seventy-four had attended a short course, One 
thousand two hundred and twenty-three had had no such attendance, while 
712 gave no data. The median length of this attendance is about six weeks. 
Hence, it would appear that a very small percentage of the county superintend¬ 
ents are securing training through these means and that six weeks represents 
the usual length of such training, . , . , 

The method of selection .—In twenty-five of the states the county superintend¬ 
ent is still chosen through popular election. This has generally been considered 
as an important, even a dominant, factor in the status of the office. Our reason¬ 
ing has been that popular election fails to attract the most able members of 
the profession, because they object to the uncertainties of an election by persons 
who are not fuhy aware of the requirements of the office; because the term of 
office is short and re-election beyond a second term (in many states, at least) 
not customary regardless of the efficiency of the service rendered-, and because 
the political affiliations of the office make it difficult to attack some of the prob¬ 
lems on a professional basis, 

Tink's study. —Tink (E, L. Tink, Certain Phases of County Educational 
Organization) undertook to make a factual study of the effect of the method 
of selection upon the county superintendent, 

"Evidence in four states indicates definitely that the appointment system of 
selecting county superintendents as a theory, has been sound and worthy. 
In actual practice this system of selection for the appointive states of Alabama, 
Maryland, and North Carolina is decidedly superior to the elective system, in 
Florida. In the appointive states the county superintendency is more of a 
profession, the superintendents are more unifoimly qualified, and small counties 
are not discriminated against, This evidence further establishes that for these 
four states the appointive system secures superintendents with better training 
and experience for the same money, holds them longer, keeps them growing 
more professionally, and secures better educational service from them ” 

Whal our data show. —We have so organized certain parts of our data as to 
show the situation according to the method of selection. These data show clearly 
that, taking the states as a group, appointment by any method gives a larger 
peicentage of superintendents who are men, a longer period of training above 
the elementary school; a longer administrative experience, a longer experience 
as county superintendent; a larger salary; a larger percentage who were holding 
an administrative position when first elected as county superintendent; and a 
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somewhat smaller percentage who were holding a non-educational position 
when first selected as county superintendent. 

These raw data would, then, seem to confirm, for the larger group of statcs > 
Tink's judgment made after a study of four states, One must be cautious, how¬ 
ever, about concluding that the method of selection alone is the cause of the 
superintendent's status in regard to the factors mentioned above, Salary, for 
example, is controlled in many states by certain legal provisions that do not 
necessarily have any connection with the method of selection. It is also con¬ 
trolled in part by the general salary level of the state. The sex of the superin¬ 
tendent is, in turn, likely to be affected by salary and salary limitations, Never¬ 
theless, it would seem fair to conclude that, taking the states as a whole, a 
grouping of factors desirable in a county superintendent ja found more frequent¬ 
ly when selection is made by appointment than when it is made through popular 
election. 

The salary situation ,—Among the factors affecting the status of the county 
superintendent, salary must be given an impoitant place 

Our data show a median salary of $2,312 with 50 per cent receiving between 
$1,827 and $2,931. In two states the median is less than $1,500, while in eighteen 
others it is less than $2,000. In contrast with this median of $2,312, superin¬ 
tendents of cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,000 received $3,380 in 1926-27; 
those of 5,000 to 10,000 population received $4,026; and those of 10,000 to 30,000 
received $4,765. Elementary-school principals received $1,519 in the villages 
and small towns, $2,319 in cities of 2,500 to 5,000, $2,229 in cities of 5,000 to 
10,000, and $2,250 in cities of 10,000 to 30,000. High-school principals re¬ 
ceived $2,205 in the villages and small towns, $2,333 i n cities of 2,500 to 5,000, 
$2,821 in cities of 5,000 to 10,000, and $3,424 in cities of 10,000 Lo 30,000. 
In other words, the county superintendents of the United States, taking the 
group as a whole, receive about $800 more than the principals of elementary 
schools in villages and small towns. They receive approximately the same 
salary as high-school principals and superintendents in places of fewer than 5,000 
and as elementary-school principals in places of 2,500 to 30,000 population. 
They receive about $500 less than high-school principals in cities of 5,000 to 
10,000 and about $1,100 less than high-school principals in places of 10,000 to 
30,000. They receive about $1,700 less than the superintendents in cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 and less than one-half that received by superintendents in places 
of 10,000 to 30,000, 

On the other hand, there are encouraging salary conditions in some states. 
In New Jersey each county superintendent is paid $5,000, while in Pennsylvania 
the median is $3,501; in Massachusetts, $ 3,3931 i* 1 Connecticut, $3,376; and in 
Ohio, $3,391. 

Even these better salaries are not particularly attractive when one considers 
the financial opportunities in the smaller cities. It is evident, therefore, that 
an improvement in the salary situation of the county superintendent is neces- 
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sary in practically all the states if the rural schools are to attract and hold pro¬ 
fessional men and women of ability, 

THE TEACHING OF CHILDREN WHO DO NOT SPEAK ENGLISH 

The State Department of Education of California has published 
a bulletin entitled A Guide for Teachers of Beginning Non-English 
Speaking Children. The purpose of the bulletin is to present methods 
and materials which may form the basis of instruction. A good deal 
of concrete instructional material is arranged under such topics as 
the following: speech difficulties, basic speaking vocabulary, vo¬ 
cabulary alphabetically arranged, methods of presenting language 
through activities, language games, methods of presenting art, 
methods of presenting music, and methods in physical education, 
In the appendixes are given a suggested daily program, a descrip¬ 
tion of self-directed activities involving no reading, and recom¬ 
mendations with respect to standard classroom equipment and 
supplies, 

A GUIDE TO LEISURE READING FOR UPPER-GRADE PUPILS 

The National Council of Teachers of English has recently pub¬ 
lished a booklet entitled Leisure Reading: A List for Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine. It includes somewhat more than eleven hundred 
titles representing both the traditional classics and the best of con¬ 
temporary literature. Practically all kinds of writing are included: 
novels and stories; myths, legends, hero tales, and epics; biography; 
history; aviation, adventure, and travel; nature; science and inven¬ 
tion; fine arts; poetry and plays; and occupations for leisure time. 
Each title is sufficiently annotated to enable the reader to form some 
notion of the content of the book. The methods employed in the 
selection of the various titles are not indicated, but it is asserted 
that the list represents the expert opinion of teachers of English, 
librarians, publishers, and authors throughout the country. The 
booklet may be secured from the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 2ii West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois, 



TRAINING FOR RESEARCH IN THE LIGHT 
OF FIELD REQUIREMENTS 1 


DOUGLAS E. SCATES 
Director of School Research, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The provision for regular research work in city School systems 
constitutes one of the newer forms of educational service. Beginning 
just twenty years ago with the establishment of a bureau in Balti¬ 
more, the movement has spread rapidly until at the present time 150 
cities’ have made some definite provision for local research. Three- 
fourths of these cities have organized bureaus, more than half of 
which have been established in the last seven years. It appears that 
the need for local research is being felt generally and that provision 
is being made for it. 

The establishment of local bureaus of research is a characteristic 
of modern times, The directors of many large undertakings have 
come to a realization of the service which research can render and 
have set aside the energies of certain individuals for the intensive 
study of their problems, The research attitude, which has extended 
into all phases of human activity, is doing much to differentiate our 
present modes of living from those of all previous time. Public- 
school systems, in keeping with this spirit, are establishing their own 
centers of research to aid in the continuous problem of maintaining 
adjustment to a rapidly changing world, 

These research bureaus render a variety of forms of service. 
Some of the special forms of service rendered are indicated in the 
titles of the bureaus, such, for example, as “Research and Testing." 
A United States pamphlet lists forty different titles carried by the 
various bureaus. 3 A study of the titles and of the stated functions 

1 Address delivered at the Educational Conferences conducted on March 14 and 15, 
1932, by the Department of Education of the University of Chicago on the occasion 
of the opening of the Graduate Education Building, 

3 Educational Directory, ipj2, pp. 149-52- United States Office of Education Bulle¬ 
tin No. ij 1932. 

3 Edith A. Wright, Organization and Functions of Research Bureaus in City School 
Systems, United States Office of Education Leahet No 2, February, 1931. Pp, 14. 
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of these bureaus makes it clear that in the majority of cases the ener¬ 
gies of the bureaus are being distributed over a number of forms of 
service, of which research is but one. Apparently administrators 
have felt a general need for help in the more technical aspects of 
education and have established so-called ''bureaus of research” to 
render technical service of a general nature. In fact, one sometimes 
gains the impression that some of these bureaus are devoting their 
entire energy to forms of technical service other than research. 

It may be worth while to attempt to make clear what I refer to as 
research I endeavor to distinguish between certain forms of tech¬ 
nical service without restricting the term to what is commonly 
known as “pure research.” Those activities which seek to discover 
only the most general scientific truth and which are carried on for 
no immediate utilitarian purpose may constitute the purest form of 
research, but I am not willing to grant that they constitute the only 
form. I should like to take from pure research the essence of its 
method without being limited to its purpose. On this basis I regard 
research as the unstandardized, scientific study of problems. An in¬ 
vestigation must be scientific and must involve the element of novel¬ 
ty in attack if it is to constitute research. It scarcely need be added 
that a problem of sufficient complexity to warrant painstaking study 
is assumed. 

On this basis I should distinguish between research and four other 
types of service commonly rendered by bureaus. In the first place, 
those activities which can be routinized do not constitute research, 
however technical they may be. In this group I should place the 
receiving, summarizing, and compiling of regular reports and also 
the regular administration of a testing program. The ascertaining 
of facts is not in itself research, and, while these processes may be 
involved in research, they do not in themselves constitute research. 
They become research activities only when they form a part of a 
scientific investigation which requires ingenuity in selecting, organ¬ 
izing, and perhaps modifying known technical procedures in attack¬ 
ing the problem. 

The second type of service to which I refer is constructive activi¬ 
ties. These may, and often do, involve research, but the purely pro¬ 
ductive phases are not research. As examples, I may mention curricu- 
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lum construction, making achievement tests, and working out plans 
and materials for the greater individualization of instruction. While , 
the possibilities for research in such fields are unlimited and while the 
constructive work should be based on research findings, distinction 
must be made between the utilization of scientific knowledge and 
contributions to it. Research may give guidance to productive work 
and may test the final product, but the constructive activity in it¬ 
self belongs to the field of creative and artistic skills rather than to 
science. 

Administrative activities of a more or less special nature consti¬ 
tute a third group of service activities which are not essentially re¬ 
search, For example, the research worker may be charged with the 
responsibility of securing publicity for the system, or he may be 
asked to help select teachers, select textbooks, prepare the annual 
budget, or help out in various other ways, either temporarily or 
regularly. A research worker may be able to suggest ways in which 
these processes might be improved through research, but the proc¬ 
esses obviously do not purport to produce scientific truths. Even the 
administration of a technical enterprise, such as a testing program, 
does not necessarily constitute research. Skill in the organization 
and the adaptation of administrative procedures in order to secure 
desired facts will not, without an accompanying novelty in the 
selection and the adaptation of technical procedures, be acceptable 
as research. Most research involves a certain amount of administra¬ 
tion, but the administrative phases are not the essential phases, 

The fourth group of service activities is a rather miscellaneous 
group composed of a variety of technical services. Perhaps we may 
think of these under the general term of “reference service.” I have 
in mind such services as preparing bibliographies or summaries of 
the literature on special topics, advising with principals and teachers 
on the selection and use of tests, editing the publications of the 
system, and writing the superintendent’s annual report. Such activi¬ 
ties sometimes afford a Welcome relief from the strain of research, 
but their real character is apparent. We shall not accede to the 
notion that everything technical is research. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not criticizing any research 
bureau that engages in these activities, for the bureau may have 
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been established for the purpose of rendering just such service. 
Further, the research worker has a certain general obligation as a 
member of the central staff to share in the various specialized ac¬ 
tivities which cannot be properly provided for through a regular 
assignment of personnel. Again, he will desire to participate in large 
movements which are of concern to those about him, for he must 
keep in touch with the life of the school system and be alert to sug¬ 
gest ways in which research is of value. For him to engage largely in 
the activities to which I have referred will mean, however, that he 
will not have time for research, and, if his bureau bears the name of 
research, he will sooner or later be held responsible for the fruits of 
research. 

I do not feel that it is any disparagement of other activities to 
point out that they are not research. Neither do I feel that the con¬ 
cept of research is made narrow by drawing careful distinctions. 
Rather, it is freed from confusion and pettiness. Research cannot 
be routine, it cannot be mechanical; it cannot be unseeing; it cannot 
do things that are easy to do. It must be prepared to delve into the 
most subtle phases of existence and to measure the influence of the 
most elusive of factors. Research calls for the spirit of the explorer, 
who thrills as he presses forward into the unknown; research calls for 
the constructive imagination of the inventor, who conceives of what 
is needed in terms of what is possible; research calls for the skill, 
the acumen, the persistence, and the integrity of those men whom 
the world has come to regard as worthy the name of scientist, It is 
by such characteristics that research may be known. 

The responsibility for advancing educational science must be 
borne jointly by those who are carrying on research in institutions 
and by those who are engaged in research in the field. Their work 
should be regarded as supplementary rather than as essentially dif¬ 
ferent Since both groups of workers are bent on the scientific de¬ 
scription of limited areas of reality in tetms of conditioning factors, 
the one may find it more fitting to generalize, the other to particu¬ 
larize. The individual in the institution may be somewhat freer in 
his choice of problems, but he will not necessarily choose them from 
a wider range. He may desire to treat them somewhat more general¬ 
ly, but he will not necessarily treat them more fully. While the re- 
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search of a few institutions is characterized by highly refined labora¬ 
tory investigations of a fundamental nature, which one will not ex¬ 
pect to find in the field, it can scarcely be said that one will expect 
to find them in the average university. Research in the field is some¬ 
what precarious, but the tendency for it to disintegrate into forms 
of general service may not be greater than the tendency for profes¬ 
sorial production to gravitate to forms of general writing. In either 
situation there are more opportunities than can be exhausted. 
Whether an individual works under the pressure of imminent need 
in the midst of contentious forces in the field or works under the 
stimulation of the beckoning horizons of science in the relative isola¬ 
tion of institutional laboratories, it is likely that the first, and the 
chief, limitations to research are to be found, not in the external 
conditions, but in the worker himself. 

Perhaps the nature of field research can be made clearer by refer¬ 
ence to a few problems which are more or less representative. I shall 
draw these largely from my own experience. In Cincinnati we are 
at the present time engaged in a study to ascertain how much our 
salary schedule will cost if it is maintained until it reaches a stabi¬ 
lized condition. It is possible to arrive at a rough estimate without 
much study, but a rather exact answer is desired, and the procedures 
become complex. Our salary schedule is complicated by three differ¬ 
ent minimums, ten maximums, and three rates of increase (all of 
which are conditional), and by various other special features intro¬ 
duced here and there. In making a prediction, we wish to utilize as 
fully as possible our four years of experience with the schedule. 
A study of the possibilities of attack on the problem revealed that 
there were five different methods by which the desired estimate could 
be secured. By gathering a few extra facts, we found it possible to 
use the three of these five methods which were judged to be the best 
and to check the results of one estimate against another. The study 
has extended over the larger portion of a year, and the director has 
had the help of two university students (whose Masters’ theses are 
based on the study), two clerks, and a tabulating-machine operator. 

The foregoing description is representative of statistical studies. 
Many administrative studies are of this character. There are other 
problems, however, in which the data do not exist all ready for copy- 
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ing off and in which the statistical element becomes the lesser phase 
of the work. Last year I was requested to work on the problem of 
whether the board should employ married women teachers or retain 
in its employ women, teachers who marry. One of my friends laughed 
at the idea of that as a research problem. My program of work was 
changed to another problem before this study was well under way, 
but I offer this problem as an example of what I regard as a rich 
field for research. If one will study the literature on this subject, 
one will find a large amount of discussion, few facts, and almost 
nothing that could be called research, To attack such a problem, 
one will need a bio ad understanding of the professional, economic, 
social, psychological, and other aspects. Many years of careful re¬ 
search could be devoted to this problem, and it may be of more 
significance than we ordinarily think. It is true that in times of 
economic depression the issue might not be settled on the basis of 
research findings; yet research findings might become thejoasis of an 
established policy which would weather many economic depressions, 
There is considerable room for experimental research in the field 
of methods of instruction. At the present time, however, I should 
place the emphasis on the need for devising ways of measuring the 
more complex learning products. I do not believe that experiments 
in instructional methods can be of great significance at the present 
time because many of the qualities frequently regarded as of great- 
est importance are not reflected adequately in our current measure¬ 
ments. For example, we can at present scientifically evaluate an 
activity program only in terms of the more formal learning products, 
and yet these products do not constitute the chief claim which the 
method makes for its justification. We measure a personal trait as 
a more or less isolated thing, and yet the significance of a unit of any 
trait in the life of an individual may depend as much on its relation 
to other traits in his response patterns as on the presence or absence 
of this unit under test conditions. Where is the current measuring 
device that adequately registers these delicate organization pat¬ 
terns? The selection of the basic educational procedures of the fu¬ 
ture must await the development of measuring techniques sufficient¬ 
ly refined to reflect the more subtle and complex learning products, 
Problems connected with the social phases of personality develop- 
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ment constitute a very significant group. Consider, for example, the 
apparently simple problem of the desirability of homogeneous group¬ 
ing. This problem will not find a satisfactory solution until we can 
measure in a refined and valid way the effect oil the child of attitudes 
held by his friends, his teachers, and his parents, Do we know, or 
have we at present any way of finding out, what changes are pro¬ 
duced in the dynamics, the social outlook, and the permanent per¬ 
sonal reactions of the child when we place him in a situation which 
constantly reminds him of his intellectual stratum? Do we know 
whether we are increasing or reducing the likelihood that he will 
be well adjusted to the conditions of life and will contribute in the 
fullest possible way to the lives of those about him when we train 
him in a social situation where his contacts are largely limited to 
children with similar characteristics? Do we know whether our pres¬ 
ent bases of sectioning are as satisfactory as some other measure, 
such, for example, as a measure of social age? 

Such problems are essentially practical. The school administra¬ 
tor faces them daily. He must make some decision on them, and 
he wishes that educational science had an answer that he could ac¬ 
cept as valid. There is a large question in the minds of many practical 
educators today whether research can ever deal adequately with 
some of the more important issues in education. The answer lies 
in the kind of training given our research men in the coming years. 
If we turn out a corps of young men who are so busy doing things 
that they do not have time to think, we shall not be rendering edu¬ 
cation a significant service. If we turn out mere technicians who go 
about their work with the expectancy that one day’s activities will 
be much the same as those of the preceding day, we shall get no¬ 
where. The research men who are to make significant contributions 
to the solution of the perplexing problems of education must be 
trained with a breadth and with a thoroughness that arc seldom 
found, 

The training of the research worker cannot be chiefly technical. 
It is true that his technical proficiency should be above question, 
but, without a well-proportioned comprehension of education, his 
techniques may be not only valueless but positively dangerous. 
The large problems of field research are not technical in a narrow 
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sense but grow out of the intricacies of the situation being studied, 
and they make far greater demands on the worker’s familiarity 
with this field than they do on his familiarity with universal tech¬ 
niques. The research worker can, if necessary, hire a technician just 
as he employs a stenographer, but he cannot intrust to another such 
essential phases of his work as the selection of the factors to be 
studied, the devising of means of indexing these factors, the inter¬ 
pretation of the findings, and the maintenance of a critical attitude 
throughout the study. It may be desirable for the research worker 
to have command of every technical skill likely to be of service in his 
work, but it is of far greater importance that he be able to organize 
and direct these skills so that they will be most effective in the de¬ 
velopment of educational science. ' 

The two outstanding needs of field research workers are, first, a 
sufficient grasp of the fundamental principles of education to guide 
them in carrying on their work and, second, preparation for the prac¬ 
tical problems of administering their work. These needs were re¬ 
vealed by a lecent study 1 in which research workers were asked to in¬ 
dicate what they considered the significant deficiencies in their train¬ 
ing. The need for a broad understanding of education would seem to 
call for the training at present offered for the doctorate. One does not 
come to understand the complexities and subtleties of education in 
a short time, and even in three years it may not be possible to do 
much more than gain ail appreciation of the growth that must take 
place after the formal training is finished. The courses taken during 
this training should not be concentrated around a single aspect of 
education but should be spread over the whole field and should ex¬ 
tend into the related fields of psychology, sociology, and economics. 
All the phases of education are related, and any one of them studied 
by itself can be understood but partially, A person should avoid 
specializing too early in his training. 

With regard to the need for training in the practical problems of 
carrying on research in the field, I believe our present program could 
be strengthened. This strengthening probably cannot be accom¬ 
plished through regular course work. The Doctor’s thesis gives high- 

1 Ralph W, Tyler, "Training Courses for Research Workers," Educational Research 
Bulletin (Ohio State University), XI (March 30,1932), 169-79, 
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ly valuable training along this line. I am not going to suggest that a 
candidate write two theses, but 1 do wish to suggest the desirability 
of a year of research apprenticeship, preferably under field condi¬ 
tions, after the thesis has been completed, In this situation the pro¬ 
spective field worker could take on cerlaih of the fundamental atti¬ 
tudes and some of the administrative skills that are not commonly 
dealt with in courses. For example, he must learn his proper rela¬ 
tions to other members of the school system; lie must learn that 
his problems are to be selected, not primarily with the thought of 
filling a gap in educational science, but with the thought of produc¬ 
ing conclusions which are valuable to his school system; and he 
must know that a report in the field written after the style of his 
thesis will not be satisfactory. On the administrative side, he must 
develop the ability to plan a workable attack on problems; he must 
learn to adapt his work on a problem to the given conditions of time 
and expense; and, if he has assistants, he must be able to divide up a 
problem in order that different phases can be worked on by different 
people. A knowledge of certain practical phases of the work may 
make the difference between success and failure when the training 
given is otherwise satisfactory, 

I have heard of men who hold the position of director of research 
in a school system as a means of serving an apprenticeship for ad¬ 
ministrative work. Frankly, I have no regard for such an arrange¬ 
ment. These men are obviously not doing research, or their work 
would not be training for administration. They arc merely doing 
special tasks of a minor administrative nature, which should not 
bear the name ''research.” When I speak of apprenticeship for re¬ 
search, I am thinking of men who are so interested in research that 
they cannot give it up, for administration or for anything else. 
Research is not a position to be held for a time; it is a fundamental 
attitude. Once acquired, it will not be parted with lightly. 

The research worker in education has an opportunity to share 
in the significant task of reconstructing social life on the basis of new 
conditions and new insights. The physical sciences, with techniques 
which have been developing for a thousand years, have largely re¬ 
made the material conditions of life, and we now find ourselves liv¬ 
ing with old ideas in a new world, The social sciences, with tech- 
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niques which have only recently been discovered, are setting about 
to ascertain and develop the fundamentals of a new culture which 
will be appropriate to present conditions and which will mean for 
all a fuller and richer life. In this process education will not only be 
active in helping define the new goals of life, but it willbear the chief 
responsibility for making known the principles of the new order and 
for making them effective in daily life. In preparation for this large 
task, education is taking on a new direction and adopting new meth¬ 
ods. The entire field is vitalized with the spirit of progress. Re¬ 
search workers are needed to explore the vast possibilities ahead and 
point the way to be followed. The future of civilization rests largely 
with education, and the future of education rests largely with re¬ 
search. 

He who contemplates entering upon educational research should 
do so with a spirit of service., He works, not for himself, but for hu¬ 
manity; his cause is the advancement of life, Always on the verge of 
a new truth, the research scientist can scarcely pause for considera¬ 
tions of self. He sees in his work opportunities and needs which ex¬ 
tend far beyond the limits of his strength, and he gives of his energies 
freely. Yet he does not work unrewarded. As he reaches out to meet 
the problems that call for solution, he finds many compensations in 
his work. The very passion with which he presses forward imbues 
him with a constant conviction of the sheer worth-wliilencss of life. 
Grappling constantly with problems which promise a new tomorrow, 
he is freed from the bondage of static routine served by those who 
minister merely to the necessities of life. Each new achievement 
points the way to others just beyond, and he keeps rank with those 
who joy in the steady conquest of man’s perpetual frontier. Slowly 
but surely the margins of knowledge are forced back, the vision 
broadens, and the limits of life are forgotten in the vistas that lead 
indefinitely on, 



A 'UNIVERSITY’S PROGRAM OF RESEARCH 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 1 


J, B EDMONSON 
University of Michigan 


In considering the general topic for this session, “Practical Appli¬ 
cations of the Science of Education," it occurred to me that an ac¬ 
count of the most significant recent expansion of the program of 
work at the School of Education at the University of Michigan might 
be used to illustrate an effort to provide for the further application 
of the science of education. In presenting this account, I realize 
that it is concerned with a field in which very notable contributions 
of a pioneer character have already been made by the Department 
of Education of the Univcisity of Chicago and a field in which it is 
anticipated many more contributions will be made by the stall 
housed in this splendid Graduate Education Building. It is hoped 
that the account of our plans at the University of Michigan may pos¬ 
sess interest as an example of the efforts made by a slate university 
to meet in a fuller measure its responsibilities to the largest unit of 
public instruction-—the field of elementary education, 

All will admit that present achievements in the scientific study of 
education have fallen far short of present-day needs- We believe, 
however, that the hope of further progress in our schools lies chiefly 
in careful studies which in their ideals approximate scientific re¬ 
search. The thoughtful school man believes that the conditions 
which make for sound development physically, mentally, and moral¬ 
ly on the part of the school child lend themselves to exacting studies. 
Indeed, we now have much evidence that the small sums of money 
which have so far been spent in educational research are yielding 
useful outcomes. Even those most critical of results to date will ad- 

1 Address delivered at the Educational Conferences conducted on. Match 14 and is, 
1932^ by the Department of Education of the University of Chicago on the occasion of 
the opening of the Graduate Education Building, 
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mit willingly that well-trained school people today know much more 
about the development of children than they knew fifteen years ago. 

In former years the teacher-training work at the University of 
Michigan was concerned almost exclusively with the preparation of 
administrators and secondary-school teachers. An important change 
in this policy was prefaced when the University Elementary School 
Building was made possible in 1927 by a grant of funds from the 
legislature of the state of Michigan. The building was completed and 
ready for occupancy in September, 1930. The school was established 
as a part of the School of Education and is one of the two laboratory 
units. 

The building represents a synthesis of the elements that teachers 
and research workers in leading centers have found desirable. 
Unusual provisions have been incorporated for the care of nursery- 
school children, for observation, and for making and studying rec¬ 
ords, In addition to the usual classrooms and activity rooms, the 
building includes an auditorium, a gymnasium, a science room, an 
art room, and a children’s library, all of which have been made 
exceptionally interesting. These rooms have been equipped with 
appropriate furniture and with conveniences designed to further the 
educational program of the school and to permit a wide flexibility 
of use adaptable to experimental needs. When the school is operat¬ 
ing at capacity, children between the ages of two and twelve years 
can be accommodated. At present four groups of children between 
the ages of two and a half and six and a half years are in attendance. 
At least one additional age group will be added each year until all 
units through the sixth grade are in operation. The costs of instruc¬ 
tion and research are at present met jointly by funds from the general 
income of the University and from a grant received from the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. It is a 
sign of a new day in education when the larger universities are willing 
to expend some of their income to support the study of problems 
relating to child life and development. 

The school is not designed to provide practice-teaching facilities 
to students who may be interested in preparing for teaching posi¬ 
tions. The purposes of the school are, however, well defined. First 
and foremost, it intends to give the children the best possible ele- 
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mentary training according to the most modern educational theories. 
In order successfully to carry out this idea, however, the school 
must, through careful study of the children, determine the best edu¬ 
cational policy. Those responsible for the policies of the school are 
not committed to any dominating educational theory in the school 
program. They would like to insist that every departure be justified 
by experimental results and educational experience and that each 
experiment should be subject to the checks of scientific appraisal. 
The new school will also furnish a valuable laboratory for the train¬ 
ing of administrative officers, research workers, supervisors, stu¬ 
dents/and teachers engaged in research problems dealing with chil¬ 
dren. Experiments will be made, and various tests of character, in¬ 
telligence, particular musical or dramatic ability, and the like will 
be given to the children. 

Research has been recognized as a major function of the unit from 
its inception. In our program for research we recognize that the 
modem approaches to the study and education of the child empha¬ 
size the necessity for, and the desirability of, an integration of all 
branches of knowledge. This point of view is strongly supported by 
Dr, Willard C, Olson, who serves as director of research in the Uni¬ 
versity Elementary School, In a recent article Dr. Olson wrote: 

The plan for the new unit was conceived from the first as one involving the 
co-operation of those University departments concerned with the growing 
child. 

An important part of the program for the school will be the systematic keep¬ 
ing of jecords as a background for the interpretation of individual problems and 
ns an important souice of material for the study of giowth and the guidance of 
children. The planning to date 1 ms included provision for a schedule of psy¬ 
chological and medical examinations, anatomical measurements, observations 
cf behavior, selected items of medical and social history, dental and anatomical 
records, and schedules of daily sleeping and eating behavior in home and school. 1 

We realize that much of the research work which will be initiated 
cannot be completed in the one elementary school under our charge. 
We shall need, therefore, the co-operation of a group of men who 
represent some of the more progressive school systems of the state 

1 Willard C, Olson, "The Nursery and Elementary School Laboratories of tlic Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan/’ University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, II (October, 
* 93 °), 6 - 
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and who are in close and intimate touch with the studies going for¬ 
ward in the school. In this way we expect to have the results of our 
work tested and improved under the severe conditions found in typi¬ 
cal public schools. This part of the program is more than a hope; 
it is an assured opportunity, which the University can use as soon 
as it has enough competent workers to undertake the studies. 

For fear the impression may exist that the School of Education 
is interested only in research lhat has to do with curriculum and 
learning studies, I should like to call attention to a few other fields 
in which we hope contributions will be made. In doing so, I wish to 
stress the point that the faculty of the School of Education is think¬ 
ing of the new unit as one in which research workers from many 
departments of the University will carry forward their own studies. 
The time has passed when the school men are to he satisfied with 
contributions to a better understanding of the child through only 
one or two fields of learning. We must have the contributions of the 
biologists, the psychologists, the sociologists, the physiologists, and 
the health workers, as well as the specialists in the fields of medicine 
and education. 

In defining the needs to be cared for in the new elementary-school 
unit, the building committee, of which the writer was chairman, 
conferred with representatives of various departments of the Uni¬ 
versity and prepared a statement concerning the kinds of research 
which experts are urging in the different fields. All the studies re¬ 
ported under the headings of “hygiene,” “physiology,” "psychol¬ 
ogy,” and “sociology,” when properly developed and correlated, 
are pertinent to child welfare and are essential to satisfactory ad¬ 
vancement in elementary education. By using all these resources, 
investigators may learn new ways of guiding children, may estab¬ 
lish improved methods of care and safeguards to their health, may 
overcome hitherto insurmountable obstacles—physiological, socio¬ 
logical, and psychological—may develop entirely new fields of activ¬ 
ity, may eliminate waste effort, and hence may greatly hasten prog¬ 
ress. 

As implied in previous statements, one of the major objectives in 
the field of child development is the consideration of the whole child 
in every aspect of his giowth, and an attempt is therefore being made 
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in the organization and. in the kinds of research to have a many-sided 
approach to the problems of children. A number of relationships are 
being arranged to carry out this interest. These arrangements have 
been, on the whole, more or less informal in character and have in¬ 
volved an interchange of personnel and ideas among several Univer¬ 
sity departments and community agencies. 

As one illustration of these arrangements, attention is called to the 
following co-operative undertakings. The Department of Pediatrics 
and the Division of Hygiene and Public Health of the University 
have co-operated in the health program, A representative of the 
University Hospital supervises the nutrition program for the chil¬ 
dren in the school. Through the co-operation of the Department of 
Psychology an assistant professor of psychology has been appointed 
research associate, and she, with her research assistant, conducts the 
investigations in genetic psychology. By an arrangement with the 
judge of probate of Washtenaw County and public-school officials 
in Ann Arbor and elsewhere, a research assistant is studying some of 
the mental aspects of juvenile delinquency. A member of the faculty 
of the School of Dentistry directs denial inspection and research. 
An assistant professor of sociology has a group of students studying 
the social behavior of children in groups. Other plans for co-opera¬ 
tion will be arranged in the immediate future, 

The contributions that we expect to make through the University 
Elementary School to the schools of Michigan and other states may 
be concisely summarized as follows: 

r. The provision of a laboratory for experimental work in the 
field of the elementary-school curriculum. 

а. The provision of a laboratory for experimental work in pre¬ 
primary education. 

3. The provision of a laboratory for controlled experimentation 
in the fields of learning. 

4. The provision of a laboratory for experimentation in the value 
of the different types of play and recreational activities. 

5. The provision ol a laboratory for the observation of individual 
children as well as the study of children in groups. 

б. The provision of opportunities for a consultation service where 
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handicapped children may be brought by their parents and studied 
intensively by experts. 

7. The provision of a laboratory for the observation and study of 
the laws of physical development of children. 

8. The provision of opportunities for the training of research 
workers and other experts in kindergarten work, elementary educa' 
tion, supervisors of certain special subjects, superintendents of 
schools, and principals of elementary schools. 

It is not our intention merely to imitate or to duplicate the re¬ 
search work of other centers for child study. We intend rather to 
formulate a broad general program in terms of tire best counsel and 
advice that we can secure, It is our aim, furthermore, to capitalize 
the interest of the whole University and thereby to make available 
to the schools and to parents the fine contributions which we believe 
will be made by men who are working in biology, psychology, nu¬ 
trition, and other fields. 

Our century bids fair to merit the characterization "the century 
of the child.” A remarkable interest in children is being shown by 
local, state, and national organizations. Our legislatures have 
passed and are continuing to pass laws designed to protect the well¬ 
being of children, Large sums of money are being left by public- 
spirited men for insuring greater comfort and happiness for children. 
Those of us at the University of Michigan believe that our School of 
Education has an unusual opportunity through the new elementary 
school to make significant contributions in research ill fields related 
to child life and development. It is also our opinion that the educa¬ 
tional returns to the schools of our state will fully justify the expendi¬ 
ture of public funds for the support of the program as planned. 



ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF TESTING IN 
FIRST-GRADE READING 


PAUL R. PIERCE 

William E. Gladstone School, Chicago, Illinois 


The appraisal of the pupils' progress is a responsibility which can¬ 
not be disregarded, nor even delegated, by the principal of an ele¬ 
mentary school. Effective administration demands that important 
functions, such as the promotion of pupils, the diagnosis of learning 
difficulties, and the evaluation of instruction, be not left solely to 
teachers—however efficient—but that these functions be given per¬ 
sonal review or oversight by the principal. In administering testing 
programs, many principals focus their attention on the highest 
grades in the school to such an extent that outcomes in the primary 
grades do not receive a proportionate share of quantitative appraisal. 
This tendency probably results from a number of factors, such as the 
inability of pupils in the lower grades to express their ideas effective¬ 
ly in writing, lack of familiarity with testing procedures in the kin¬ 
dergarten and primary grades, and the practice frequently followed 
by the principal's superior officers of regarding the results in the 
highest grades as the most important products of the school, Never¬ 
theless, the specific problems of pupil admission, 1 progress, 3 and pro¬ 
motion render the evaluation of outcomes fully as important in the 
first grade as in the sixth or any other grade. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe the construction and use of a first-grade reading 
test designed for practical administrative purposes in a large elemen¬ 
tary school. 

Tests for administrative purposes may differ fundamentally from 
those which the principal employs in solving problems of instruction, 
particularly in Grade IB, where lack of standards with respect to 

’Mary M. Reed, An Investigation of Practices in First Grade Admission and Pro¬ 
motion, pp 8-13. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 290. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

5 Mabel. Vogel Morphctt and Carlcton Washburnc, “When Should Children Begin 
To Read?” Ekmenlary School Journal, XXKI (March, 1931), 496-503 
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admission and promotion 1 increases the administrative problems. 
Because of the heavy demands on the principal’s time in a large 
school,” convenience of place, economy of time, and simplicity in 
scoring are especially vital factors in administering tests. Decisions 
with regard to the demotion or special promotion of pupils recom¬ 
mended by teachers or parents, the reclassification of groups for 
administrative purposes, and the final classification of pupils re¬ 
ceived by transfer may often he expedited by a test given and 
marked in the room in which the problem arises, Such action results 
in convenience and satisfaction for teachers and parents and econ¬ 
omy of time for the principal. The principal may need a device for 
sampling the reading ability of pupils in Grade IE which is not 
affected by the pupil’s memory of, or familiarity -with, the materials 
of instruction. Moreover, the principal’s use of a conveniently ad¬ 
ministered and approximately reliable test for determining promo¬ 
tions at the close of the semester aids in formulating standards in 
first-grade reading suitable to local community needs. 

Standardized tests are frequently rendered unsuitable for adminis¬ 
trative purposes by certain inherent limitations: (i) These tests fail 
to measure the objectives of local courses of study. (2) The adminis¬ 
tration and the marking of such tests often involve considerable de¬ 
tail. (3) Standardized tests usually measure a limited phase of a 
given subject. (4) The tests are often not available because of time 
or expense connected with requisitions. (5) Standardized tests are 
often designed for measurement at the close of the year and conse¬ 
quently are unsuited for use at other times. 3 The chief problems en¬ 
countered in devising effective informal tests are concerned with the 
measurement of the teaching objectives, economy of time in ad¬ 
ministering the tests, and simplicity and objectivity in scoring. 
These difficulties may be utilized by the principal as a means for the 
professional training of the staff and thus be converted into an ad¬ 
ministrative advantage. The principal will generally find that the 

*Mary M, Rccd, op, cit, t pp 7-26, 

2 William 0 . Hampton, "How Public School Principals Use Their Time," p. 14. 
Unpublished Doctor's thesis, University of North Carolina, 1926. 

sErby Chester Deputy, Predicting First-Grade Reading Ach-wmient', A Study in 
Reading Readiness, p, r8, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No 426. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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advantages of well-constructed informal tests outweigh those of the 
standardized tests in the administration of first-grade reading. 

The problem of devising a simple reading test on which to base 
promotions from Grade IB was undertaken by the principal and the 
teachers of the Gladstone School, Chicago, in the spring semester of 
the school year 1930-31. In view of the fact that the school is lo¬ 
cated in a foreign industrial district, the problem of modifying the 
requirements of the course of study to meel local needs was given 
special attention. Word recognition was the first elemeht of the test 
to be considered, and the investigations which have considered mini¬ 
mum requirements in the number of words to be recognized were 
consulted. Reed found that 17, or 144 per cent, of 118 school ad¬ 
ministrators reported an indefinite minimum of words which must be 
recognized; 8, or 6.8 per cent, gave the words found in the basal 
primer as a requirement; and 32, or 27.1 per cent, reported minimum 
requirements of 50 to 850 words, with a median of 168.7 words. 1 
Morpbett and Washburne found that 37 sight words constituted a 
satisfactory minimum requirement in word recognition for the first 
five months of reading. 2 

In view of the handicaps in the Gladstone School caused by the 
use of foreign languages in the homes, social background, and low 
mental ages, 3 it was decided to formulate a list of fifty words as the 
minimum requirement in word recognition for Grade IB. Each 
first-grade teacher was requested to submit a list of the fifty words 
which she thought the pupil ought to be able to recognize at the com¬ 
pletion of Grade IB. No specific directions were given to the teach¬ 
ers with respect to the sources from which to select the words, al¬ 
though it was realized that the materials'of the basal series of readers 
used in Grades I-III* might materially influence the teachers’ 
choices of words. The words of the ten lists received were grouped 
according to frequency into a composite list of the fifty words most 

1 Mary M, Reed, op cit., p. 86. 

3 Mabel Vogel Morphctt and Cnrleton Washburne, op. cit., p. 497. 

J Paul R. Pieiee, "The Administration of First-Grade Reading in a Foreign Indus¬ 
trial Community,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII (June, 1932), 774-B4. 

* Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and \V. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927 
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frequently mentioned. These words, with the frequency of selection 
of each word, are given in Table I. Before accepting the composite 
list for test purposes, the principal made certain that all the words 
were included in the basal series in the materials for Grade I, and he 
also checked the words with the Gates vocabulary list. 1 Twenty- 
three, or nearly half, of the words in the composite list were found 

TABLE i 


Fir tv Words Chosen tor Test or Word Recognition for 
Grade IB and Frequency with Which Each Word 
Was Selected by Ten First-Grade Teachers 


Word 

Frequency 
of Mention 

Word 

Frequency 
of Mention 

dog . 

9 

she. 

6 

is. . 

9 

this. 

6 

Jnnn. 

n 

with. 

6 

play.. . 

V 

9 

children. 

5 

am. 

8 

had. 

5 

I. 

8 

make . 

5 

in. 

8 

me. 

5 

Jack.. , 

8 

say,. . 

5 

like . 

8 

to. 

5 

little. 

8 

wagon.. 

5 

my.. 

8 

went. 

5 

Terry,,, . 

8 

you . 

$ 

boy. 

7 

and. 

4 

milk. . , , ,. 

7 

are. 

4 

run . . .. 

7 

baby 

4 

can ..- .. . 

6 

good. 

4 

come . 

6 

have. 

4 

go. 

6 

not. 

4 

he. 

6 

one. 

4 

house. 

6 

ride. 

4 

it . . . 

6 

saw , ..... 

4 

jump . 

6 

school - -. 

4 

mother . 

6 

the .... . . . 

4 

said . 

6 

was. 

4 

see 

6 

we . 

4 


among the first 50 words in the Gates list; 35, or 70 per cent, among 
the first 100 words; and 46, or 92 per cent, among the first 500 words 
of the Gales list. The unrevised composite list was therefore in¬ 
cluded in the reading test. 

The next step was the construction of simple reading selections, 
approximately fifty words in length, based on the words of the com- 

1 Artliur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades New York; Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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posite list and other material used in Grade IB. The aim was to give 
tlie pupil reading material which was within his ability but which 
was placed in a new setting with no pictures or other aids to compre¬ 
hension or memory. The following exercise, the first to be used in 
the test, furnishes an example of the selections for Grade X B, 

Terry went to school with Jack. 

The children said, 

"See the deg, 1 ' 

Jack said, 

"XIc is my dog." 

Terry saw Jane. 

He ran to Jane. 

She said, 

"You can not go to school, 

“The school is for children." 

Jack said, 

"You can play with ICitty. 

"Come bs\ck to the house with me, JJ 

Ability to read a selection of this character and prompt recognition 
of the words of the composite list were concluded to be sufficient 
evidence of reading ability to warrant promotion from Grade IB to 
Grade I A. 

In deciding on the method of administering the test, the principal 
and the teachers considered such factors as function, form of presen¬ 
tation, ability of pupils in Grade IB to handle pencils and to follow 
precise directions, and finally the time at the disposal of the princi¬ 
pal. The flash-card method was selected as the most effective way of 
presenting the words to be recognized. The teachers were generally 
of the opinion that devices wherein the pupil is required to select the 
word from a group of words after hearing it pronounced or otherwise 
receiving a due to its identity constitute an inadequate test of word 
recognition. The principal administered the test individually to all 
the pupils in Grade IE in their home rooms, usually during the 
progress of regular class work, The materials used were fifty flash 
cards, one of the reading-exercise cards, and a list of the pupils' 
names previously prepared by each teacher. The pupil stood beside 
the principal, who was seated at a table in a corner of the room, and 
called each sight word as it was flashed. The word cards miscalled 
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by the pupil were laid aside, The score was the number of words 
called correctly and was easily ascertained by deducting from 50 the 
number of cards laid aside. A pupil who was successful in the sight- 
word exercise next read the printed selection orally to the principal. 
If he read the selection with acceptable accuracy, speed, and ex¬ 
pression, he passed the test. When the test was used for purposes 
other than promotion, more complete records were made of the re¬ 
sults. 

The same form of test was constructed for Grade I A. The five 
teachers in Grade IA were asked to select one hundred words which, 
with the fifty words in the list for Grade IB, should constitute a 
minimum requirement in word recognition for pupils completing the 
first grade. Eighty-six words were listed two or more times by the 
teachers, and to these were added sixteen special words chosen by a 
committee of two teachers and the principal. The 102 new words 
thus selected are given in Table II. In evaluating the list, the princi¬ 
pal found 96 of the words in the basal reading materials, 54 in the 
preprimary and primer materials, and 42 in the first reader, With the 
exception of one derived form, all the 102 words were found in the 
Gates list, 87, or 85.3 per cent, being among the first 500 words of the 
list. 

In view of the social status of the pupils, 152 sight words appeared 
to be a reasonable requirement. Reed reports that 62 administrators 
reported a median of 290 words as a minimum requirement for word 
recognition in Grade I A, 1 and Morphett and Washburne report 139 
words. 3 When the test was administered, 50 words in the list were 
flashed. The reading selection was adapted to the requirements of 
Grade IA and was administered as was the selection in Grade IB. 
A sample selection follows. 

Jane saw a bird in the garden. 

"Come here, Father, and see this pretty bird," she said. 

"Can you catch him for me?” 

"No,” Father said to her, 

"He would not let me catch him.” 

Then a boy and a dog came into the garden. 

The bird saw them and flew away. 

1 Mary M. Reed, op. cit., p 87. 

* Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburne, op. cit., p, 497. 
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TABLE II 


Additional Words Chosen for Test op Word Recognition 
ior Grade IA and Frequency with Wnicn Eacji Word 
Was Selected by Five First-Grade Teachers 


Word 

Frequency 
of Mention 

Word 

Frequency 
of Mention 

let, .. 

5 

her. 

2 

red. . , . ... 

5 

here . 

2 

black... 

4 

hill .. 

2 

cap. 

4 

him . . . 

2 

fathei. 

4 

himself 

2 

who. . 

4 

into, 

2 

nil . . .. 

3 

line 

2 

away. 

3 

live. 

2 

bird. 

3 

made 

2 

cat. . 

3 

men 

2 

chicken 

3 

name . . 

2 

farm. 

3 

now., 

2 

fire. 

3 

old .. 

2 

got., 
hide,, 

3 

3 

once . . . 

other . 

2 

2 

his. 

3 

over. 

2 

home. 

3 

policeman. 

2 

hour. 

3 

pretty. 

2 

out. 

3 

pull. 

2 

rat, . , . . . 

3 

put., 

2 

sat. 

3 

river. . ... 

2 

slide... ... 

3 

roll, . .. 

2 

then. 

3 

sit. . 

2 

took. . 

3 

soon, , . 

2 

upon,. ... 

3 

stop. 

2 

walk. 

3 

store 

2 

white. 

3 

tell. 

2 

again ... 

2 

ten . 

2 

animal .. . , 

2 

that. 

2 

ns . 

2 

them 

2 

at. .. ... 

2 

two . ,, , 

2 

ftte. 

2 

were. 

2 

be .... 

2 

when. 

2 

blow. 

2 

work. 

2 

blue. 

2 

would 

2 

boxes. .... 

2 

after , ., 

* 

could. 

2 

bring, . , 

* 

counted. 

2 

ca tell. 


cow , . 

2 

do. 

* 

did . 

2 

find . ,, , 

!t> 

down. 

2 

found . , . . 

1= 

duck. 

2 

from 

* 

face,... 

2 

gaiden, , . 


fall. 

2 

gel. . , . 


feet. 

2 

long . , 

+ 

first. 

2 

look. 

* 

for. 

2 

lost, ,, , 

* 

gave. 

2 

some , , 

* 

girl. .. 

2 

thought . . . 

* 

glad . 

2 

very. 

* 

help. 

2 

want. 

* 

r f 11 





+ The words followed by asterisks arc the special words chosen by a committee 
of Iwo teacherg nnrl the principal. 
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The test for Grade IB was administered to the 113 pupils in the 
regular Grade IB during the last two weeks of the spring semestei 
of the school year 1930-31. Sixty-two, or 54.9 per cent of the group, 
passed the test. This percentage was considered a valid indication 
of reading attainment in view of the handicaps of foreign language, 
low mental ages, and irregular attendance which influence pupil 
progress in a foreign industrial district. 1 The sight words most often 
missed by the pupils successful in the test and the number of times 
each word was miscalled are as follows: "was," seventeen times; 
“this,” fifteen times, “went,” eleven times; “saw,” ten times; “had,” 
eight times; “have” and “not,” seven times each; “ride” and “say,” 
live times each; “am,” “arc,” and “one,” four times each; and 
“make,” three times. Seven other words were missed once each, and 
none of the thirty remaining words was miscalled. The majority of 
the failures in the case of “was” and “saw” resulted from mistaking 
one for the other, and the same was true of “had” and “have,” 
“This” was often called “is,” although “is” was always called cor¬ 
rectly. “Went” was frequently mistaken for “want,” and “make” 
was called "made.” 

Forty-eight, or 78.7 per cent, of the 6r pupils in Grade IA were 
successful in the test. Since not all the 152 sight words were flashed, 
the relative difficulty of the words could not be recorded. Of the 
words flashed, “store” was missed eight times, frequently being 
called “stop”; "first,” seven times; “after,” “bring,” “found,” 
“here,” and “line,” five times each; and “face” and “when,” four 
times each. Such words as “could,” "would,” “then,” and “that” 
failed to cause the difficulty anticipated, and the words causing the 
greatest difficulty in Grade IB—“was,” “this,” and “went”—ap¬ 
peared to have been mastered in Grade I A. 

The question of the advisability of maintaining the lists, or possi¬ 
bly of revising them, as valid standards for future accomplishment 
in word recognition in Grades IB and IA suggested further evalua¬ 
tion to determine the general usefulness of the lists in the work of the 
primary glades. Accordingly, the words in the lists were checked 
against Thorndike’s word list* the spoken-vocabulary list compiled 

1 Paul R, Pierce, op, cih, p, 780, 

a Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher's Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921- 
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by a committee of the National Society lor the Study of Education/ 
Kircher's analysis of the vocabularies of primers and first readers/ 
the words in the lists for first and second grades in the Chicago 
course of study in spelling/ and Harring’s list of words common to 
fifteen primers/ The results derived from checking the test lists with 
the foregoing criteria are summarized in Table III. The table should 

TABLE III 

Number and Percentage of Sight Words in Reading Tests for 
Grades I B and IA Found in Each of 
Five Vocadularv Lists 



Test for Grade I B 

Test for Grade IA 

List 

Number 

Ter Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Gates list : 





Words 1-100. 

35 

70 0 

61 

40.1 

Words 101-500.... 

11 

22.0 

72 

47-4 

Words 501-1,000. 

I 

2 0 


7-9 

Thorndike list: 




Wards i-ioo. 

27 

54 0 

56 

36.8 

Words 101-500. 

16 

32.0 

69 

45-4 

Words 501-1,000.. ..... 

3 

6.0 

13 

8,6 

Spoken vocabulary list.. 

45 

90 0 

140 

92,1 

Klrcher list... 

48 

96,0 

143 

94 i 

Chicago spelling list: 

Grade I A . 


64 0 

32 

52 

34 2 

Grade II B . 

6 

12,0 

34 

22 4 

Grade II A. 

7 

X4.O 

33 

21.7 


be read as follows: 35, or 70 per cent, of the 50 sight words in the 
test for Grade 113 and 61, or 40.1 per cent, of the 152 sight words in 
the test for Grade IA are found in the 100 most important words of 
the Gates vocabulary list. The data show that 86 per cent or more 

1 “The Commonest Words in the Spoken Vocabulary of Children up to and In- 
eluding Six Years of Age,” Report of tho National Committee an Reading, pp. 186-93, 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. 

* H. W, Kircher's list of words from an analysis of the vocabularies of thirty-seven 
primers and first readers given in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, pp, 193-98. 

J A Course of Study in Spelling, pp, 1-3, Chicago Public Schools BulIeLin-S. Chi¬ 
cago: Board of Education, 1930. 

4 Sydney Harring, "What Primer Shall I Use Next?" Elementary School Journal^ 
XXXII (November, 1931), 209-10. 
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of the sight words in the test for Grade IB and 82 per cent or more 
of the sight words in the 1 test for Grade I A are contained in the first 
500 words of the Gates and the Thorndike lists. Sixty-four per cent 
of the sight words in Grade IB are included in the Chicago first- 
grade spelling course, and the sight words for Grade IB and Grade 
IA both show high percentages of agreement with the spoken- 
vocabulary list and with Kircher’s list. Twenty of the thirty-four 
words in Harring's list were among the words of the list for Grade 
IB, and twenty-six of the words were in the list for Grade I A, It 
was decided, therefore, to retain the lists as standards in Grades IB 
and I A, subject to such revision as future classroom experience or 
further experimentation might warrant. 

In January, 1932, at the close of the autumn semester, the tests 
were again administered by the principal to the pupils in Grades 
IB and I A. Eighty-three, or 65,9 per cent, of the 126 pupils in 
Grade IB were successful, a gain of n.o over the percentage of the 
previous semester. Sixty-four, or 88.9 per cent, of the 72 pupils in 
Grade IA passed the test, a gain of 10.2 over the percentage of the 
spring semester, In this examination the words most often mis¬ 
called in Grade IE were, in the order of rank, "have/’ "went,” and 
"are”; in Grade I A, "first,” "bring,” and “when.” As in the previ¬ 
ous semester, the words most often missed were abstract; words hav¬ 
ing a concrete meaning for the child, even though they are long 
words, as in the case of “children,” "chicken,” "garden,” or “father,” 
were rarely miscalled 

The percentages of pupils unsuccessful in the reading tests, in con¬ 
junction with data from intelligence tests, clearly revealed the influ¬ 
ence of deficient language and social backgrounds on first-grade read¬ 
ing progress and focused attention on the need of measures to make 
materials meaningful and concrete to the pupils, The giving of the 
tests by the principal greatly stimulated the teachers toward the 
attainment of definite, economical goals in reading instruction. 
Thus, adequate testing in first-grade reading may be regarded as 
essential to the effective administration of an elementary school. If 
the principal incorporates the mature experience of his staff with the 
findings of research, a program of testing may be effected which re¬ 
sults in professional training for the teachers and administrative 
measures of permanent benefit to the school. 



AN AGE-GRADE STUDY OF PHYSICALLY DISABLED 
PUPILS IN MINNESOTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


KENNETH NILSON 

State Department of Education, SL Paul, Minnesota 


Dating 1928-29 the division of re-education, in the Department 
of Education of Minnesota conducted in certain school districts a 
study of pupils having permanent physical disabilities. The purpose 
of this study was to secure data which would assist in the guidance 
of such children in their educational careers. This discussion is con¬ 
cerned with the phase of that study which was devoted to an age- 
grade analysis of those pupils. 

TYFES OP DISABILITY 

The physical disabilities of all persons studied in this investiga¬ 
tion were classified as follows: 

1, Muscular and skeletal disabilities 

а) Total or partial loss of fingers, hands, arms, tocSj feet, or legs 

б) Total or partial loss of use of such members 

g) Other disabilities of the muscular and skeletal system 

2, Auditory disabilities 

а) Totally deaf in one or both ears 

б) Hard of hearing 

3, Visual disabilities 

a) Totally blind in one or both eyes 

b) Defective vision in both eyes 

4, Cardiac disabilities 1 

a) Having organic disease and unable to carry on ordinaly physical activities 

b) Having organic disease and unable to carry on any physical activities 

5, Respiratory disabilities 

a) Having tuberculous history known as "arrested,” "cured/' "ex-tubercu¬ 
lous/' or the like 

4 ) Having history of juvenile tuberculosis 

c ) Having history of asthma or chronic bronchitis 

1 Classification of Patients Attending a Cardiac Clinic (chart). New York; Ameri¬ 
can Heart Association, Inc (370 Seventh Avenue), 
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6 . Other disabilities 

(i) Permanent physical disability which might follow any acute or chronic 
disease not already indicated or any such disability not classified hereto¬ 
fore 

The foregoing outline suggests the basic criteria used for judging 
permanent physical disability in making a study of these pupils. 
To these was added one of more general nature which postulated 
that a definite vocational handicap should accompany such dis¬ 
ability. Obviously, there are disabilities which, though definite and 
permanent, are not such as to cause vocational handicap. On the 
other hand, there are disabilities of such serious nature as to preclude 
vocational readjustment of any sort. These are the essential criteria 
employed in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons—the 
standpoint from which the larger aspects of this investigation pro¬ 
ceeded. 

AGE-GRADE STATUS 

The 1,507 disabled pupils studied in the 1,566 public-school sys¬ 
tems of Minnesota were, except from the point of view of physical 
disability, an unselccted group. The age-grade distribution was fair¬ 
ly comparable to that of a school system having approximately the 
same number of pupils. While the analogy may not hold in every 
respect, it is sufficiently accurate for comparative purposes, For ex¬ 
ample, in the first grade all the pupils of the chronological ages six 
and seven were considered to be in the normal-age group for that 
grade. Correspondingly, those of ages seven and eight in the second 
grade were considered of normal age for that grade. That plan was 
continued throughout the elementary school and high school. It 
assumes annual instead of semiannual or quarterly promotion in the 
elementary-school grades. Probably most schools and school sys¬ 
tems included in this survey manage their promotions on that plan. 
The age norms suggested are in keeping with certain standards ac¬ 
cepted elsewhere. 1 Except for thirty-eight persons not in school and 
eight in junior college (not included in the table), the elementary- 
school grades and the high-school years represented in Table I show 
a distribution which would probably be similar to a school system 

1 George Drayton Straycr and N, L Engelhfirdt, The Classroom Teacher at Work in 
American Schools, p. 126, Chicago; American Book Co , 1920, 
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* Thirty-eight children of school age who had never attended school and eight junior-coHege students arc not included in this Table . 
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of the size suggested by the total. Disabled persons six to fifteen 
years of age, inclusive, who were not in school at the time of the sur¬ 
vey were included in the survey since physical disability probably 
was responsible for their irregular attendance or non-attendance, 
Mention should be made of the method used to calculate ages 
for these distributions. In the collateral studies used here all ages 

TABLE II 


Numbers and Percentages or Normal-Age, Over-Age, and Underage 
Disabled Pupils Found in 1,566 Pudlic-Sciiool Systems 
or Minnesota in School Year 1928-29 


GPA.bE 

Normal-Age 

P utils 

Over-Age Pupils* 

Under-Age 

Pupils* 

Total 

Number 

Per Cent 



Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Elementary 

school: 

I . 

93 

'73 3 

31 


3 

2 4 

127 

100 0 

II.. 

68 

59.7 

43 

37 7 

3 

2 6 

114 

100 0 

Ill. 

65 

Si-6 

59 

46.8 

2 

1.6 

126 

100 0 

IV. 

74 

60 2 

47 

38,2 

2 

1,6 

123 

100 0 

V. 

56 

47-4 

58 

49.2 

4 

3 4 

118 

100 0 

VI. 

66 

Si 2 

57 

44 2 

6 

4 6 

129 

100 0 

VII. 

60 

48 8 

61 

49.6 

2 

1 6 

123 

100 0 

VIII. 

94 

58,8 

62 

38 7 

4 

2-5 

160 

10a 0 

Total. 

576 

56.5 

418 

41.0 

26 

2-5 

1,020 1 

100,0 

High school: 

IX. 

73 

Si .4 

1 

5 S 

39-3 

13 

9 3 

1 

140 

100,0 

X. 

S 3 

Si. 5 

4 i 

39.8 

9 

8 7 

103 

ICO 0 

XI. 

S 3 

57.6 

37 

40, 2 

2 

2 , 2 

81 

100 0 

XII. 


5 °- 6 

34 

42 0 

6 

7-4 

100,0 

Total .. . 

219 

52-7 

167 

40.1 

30 

7-2 

4l6 

100 0 


* Pupils retarded or accelerated one year or mors are considered over-nge and under-age, 


are shown as of September i of the given school year. For the dis¬ 
abled pupils the age given may be as of September i or the age at the 
time of survey. The discrepancy may affect certain outcomes in the 
distribution. However, it is believed that, where the spread or the 
difference between groups of data is considerable, the results are not 
materially affected. 

The penalty of physical disability on school attendance is ob¬ 
served in the footnote to Table I showing the number who were 
denied such privilege entirely. It is noted further in the over-ageness 
which is apparent in Table II. The fact that this condition tends to 
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become more marked with each succeeding grade suggests an in^ 
crease o£ disability in the case of older children as a result of late 
school entrance following infantile disablement or other cause. 
Over-ageness in the high-school years is fairly constant throughout, 
but the under-ageness is greater than in the elementary school. 

Table III gives significant comparisons of the status of the dis¬ 
abled pupils in this study and the status of pupils in certain public- 

TABLE III 

Percentages oe Normal Age, Over-Age, and Under-Age Poipils among 1,436 
Disabled Pupils in 1,566 Public-School Systems 0? Minnesota in 1028-29 
Compared with Coiuussponding Percentages in Certain Pudlic-Sciiooi, 
Systems or Minnesota and Schools op Minnesota as a Whole* 



School 

Ilian School 

School Svsteit 

Tuplla of 
Normal 
Age 

Over- Age 
TupiU 

Umlcr-Agc 

Puplb 

Thpllfl or 
Normal 
Age 

Over-Age 

Puplla 

Under-Age 

Pupils 

1,436 disabled public-school 
pupils in Minnesota .... 

S<M 

41 .Q 

2 5 

S*-7 

40.1 

1,2 

New Prague. 

42 

33 

25 

39 

9 

52 

Lake Crystal. 

60 

24 

15 

50 

19 

22 

Aitkin. .. 

5° 

38 

12 

3 S 

41 

22 

All Minnesota schools. 

62 

2 $ 

J 4 

52 

28 

*9 


* *Tha lutLcr percentages arc taken from Fred Engdhcirdtj £tmey Repaid Nm Pta^uc J’uWi* Schools^ 
Wen 1 Prague, Minnesota, p, Educailonnl Monograph No. u. Ilullcdn of llmvcrsny of Minnesota, Val, 
XXX, No, 3. Minneapolis, Minnesota! University oL Minncsola, igs? 


school systems investigated earlier. The over-ageness of the dis¬ 
abled group is appreciably higher than over-ageness in auy school 
mentioned except the Aitkin high school. Normal-agencss among 
the disabled is exceeded by that in the Lake Crystal elementary 
school and high school and in all Minnesota elementary schools. 
Under-ageness of the disabled is very low in both elementary School 
and high school. 

The division of rural education in the Department of Education 
of Minnesota conducted in 1926 an age-grade study of 4,732 un¬ 
selected pupils in the ungraded elementary schools of three counties, 
the results of which have not been published. The percentages of 
normal-age, over-age, and under-age pupils resulting from that study 
are given in Table IV. A comparison of these data with those in 
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Table II shows that normal-ageness is greater in the case of pupils 
in the ungraded schools than in the case of the disabled pupils. It is 
higher also in individual grades in these schools except in Grades I, 
IV, and VIII. In every grade under-ageness in the ungraded schools 
is higher than under-ageness among the disabled pupils. The great¬ 
est difference between pupils in the ungraded schools and the dis¬ 
abled pupils is shown by oyer-ageness, where there is a difference in 
percentages of 8.6 favoring the ungraded schools, In Giades I and 

TABLE IV 

Percentages of Normal-Age, Oyer-Age, and Under-Age Purus 
Found in 1926 among 4,732 Pupils in Ungraded 
Schools in Three Minnesota Counties 


Grade 

Pupils of 
Normal Age 

Over-Age 

Pupils 

Under-Age 

Tupila 

I . 

63.6 

28 3 

8 ,o 

II. 

6 S 3 

3° 6 

3,8 

Ill. 

58 0 

27 7 

4.1 

IV. 

SI 6 

392 

9.0 

V. 

57.6 

33-3 

9 0 

VI 

57 6 

34 i 

8 2 

VII 

57-3 

36.3 

6.3 

VIII,, 

57 1 

34 0 

8 7 

Total. 

Go 3 

32 4 

7 2 


IV only do the disabled pupils have a favorable margin, and that is 
small in either instance, With respect to over-agencss, the differ¬ 
ences in the other grades favor the ungraded schools considerably. 

The age-grade distiibution of disabled pupils in the public-school 
systems of Duluth, St. Paul, and Minneapolis in the school year 
I 93°”3 I is given ill Table V, An age-grade study made in the school 
year 1929-30 of all public-school pupils in Duluth and Minneapolis 
gave the results shown in Table VI. A comparison of these data 
with those in Table V brings out certain facts, The percentage of 
normal-age pupils among the pupils in the elementary schools of the 
two cities exceeds the percentage of normal-age pupils among the 
disabled pupils in the schools of the three cities, Under-ageness 
among pupils in the elementary schools and among disabled pupils 
appears to be comparable. The greatest difference is again found in 
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the percentages of over-age pupils, a difference of 8.4 being found 
between the percentage of over-age pupils among Minneapolis chil- 

table v 


Numbers and Percentages or All Normal-Age, Over-Age, and Under-Age 
Disadled Pupils Found in tiiic Public-School Systems in Duluth 
S r. Paul, and Minneapolis in School Year 1930-31 


Grade 

Normal-Age 

PyrlLS 

Oveb-Aoe Pupjl 9 

Under-Aoe 

P\mi,s 

Total 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 


Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Elementary 

school. 

I . 

121 

76, l 


22.6 

2 

i -3 

*59 

100,0 

II . 

109 

75 7 

Kn 

22.9 

2 


144 

100,0 

Ill. 

no 

66.6 

43 

26 1 

13 

7-3 

165 

100,0 

rv. 

12 7 

68.6 

S 4 

29 2 

4 

2.2 

'85 

100 0 

v. 

119 

60.4 

67 

34 0 

II 

S.fi 

I 07 

loo 0 

VI... .. 

116 

63 7 

56 

30 8 

io 

5 5 

182 

100 0 

VII. 

81 

55 5 

57 

30 •« 

S 

5 5 

I46 

100.0 

VIII. 

70 

58 3 

44 

3&-7 

S3 

5-0 

130 

100,0 

Total. 

853 

6S 7 

390 

30 1 

WM 

4 -a 

1,298 

100 0 

High school 1 

66 

67 3 

20 

28,6 

m 

4.1 

98 

100.0 

X . 

Si 

7 S-o 

12 

17-6 


7.4 

68 

100,0 

XI. 

24 

6 *.$ 

8 

20 5 

7 

18.0 

39 

100,0 

XII. 

13 

46. 2 

11 

42.3 


n.S 

26 

IOQ 0 

Total. 

. 

*53 

66. 2 

59 

25-6 

■a 

8,2 

2 3 * 

100 0 


TABLE VI 


Percentages of Normal-Age, Over- Age, and Under-Age 
Pupils Found in Public Schools in Dulutii and 
Minneapolis in School Year 1929-30* 


Grades 

Pupils of 
Normal Age 

Over-Age 

Pupils 

Under-Age 

Pupils 

Duluth; 

I-VIII. 

76.9 

20.8 

2.3 

IX-XII. 

68.s 

26 5 

5 ° 

Minneapolis: 




I-VI. 

72-3 

ai .7 

6 0 

VII-IX. 

56.1 

29.2 

14.7 

X-XII. 

50-4 

35-4 

24.2 


* Taken Jronj unpublished d/iU covering ip,poj pupil* In Duluth find 6&,8pg 
pupils In Minneapolis, not Including those enrolled In kindergarten end special 
classes, 


dren in the first six grades and the percentage of over-age pupils 
among the disabled pupils in the elementary grades. 
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Percentage differences between the high schools of these two cities 
and the disabled pupils show tendencies unlike those discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. The percentages of normal-ageness favor the 
Duluth high schools but not the Minneapolis high schools as against 
disabled pupils. Percentages for over-ageness favor the disabled pu¬ 
pils slightly. Under-agencss indicates a wide range, ultimately favor¬ 
ing the Minneapolis high schools as against disabled pupils by a dif¬ 
ference in the percentages of 16.0. 

CONCLUSION 

The over-ageness of disabled pupils is a fact which stands out with 
fair distinctness, particularly in the elementary school. Regardless 
of cause, over-ageness is a manifestation of halting in school progress 
which cannot be overlooked when school ills are diagnosed and rem¬ 
edies are prescribed. It may be a matter for concern in any school 
situation, and in the case of the disabled it may be a matter for 
great concern because of its guidance implications. Since these in¬ 
volve other factors of over-ageness, such as low intelligence, irregu¬ 
lar school attendance, unsatisfactory home environment, and the 
like, this study must await the outcomes of investigations of these 
matters among such children before further procedure is undertaken. 



PRACTICE MATERIAL IN THE ESTIMATION OF 
THE QUOTIENT IN LONG DIVISION FOUND 
IN CURRENT TEXTBOOKS 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Sttils Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 

A casual examination of textbooks in arithmetic will show that 
there is little uniformity in the method advised for estimating the 
quotient in long division. Little uniformity is also found in the 
numbers and kinds of practice exercises provided in the case of quo¬ 
tients of varying degrees of difficulty. In order to show the extieme 
diversity in textbooks with regard to the treatment of the practice 
exercises in long division, the writer, with the assistance of a group 
of teachers, made an analysis of nine textbook series. 

The selection of the textbooks to be studied was based on two 
criteria: First, the recency of the publication of the book was a 
dominant factor. Other things being equal, the most recent text¬ 
book available was selected. Second, the method which the author 
suggests for estimating the quotient was a factor in the selection of 
a textbook. It would not have beeu desirable to select only text¬ 
books which use the apparent method nor to select only books which 
use theincrease-by-one method for estimating the quotient. On the 
basis of these criteria nine series were chosen. The books intended 
by an author for use in Grades III-VIII were considered a series 
Each series, except one, was composed of three books. 

The nine textbook series used in this study may be grouped into 
three classifications. The first group includes books which use the 
apparent method of estimating the quotient. In this method the 
tens’ figure is used as a guide figure for all divisors. The second 
group includes books which use the incrcase-by-one method of esti¬ 
mating the quotient, In this method the tens’ digit is the guide 
figure when the units' figure is a number from i to 5, but, when the 
units’ figure is a number from 6 to 9, the tens’ figure is increased by 
one. The third group is composed of books which use some modifica- 
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tion of the mcrease-by~one method. In one textbook series the divi¬ 
sors which end in 8 and 9 arc treated by the increase-bygone method. 
In another series the increase-by-one method is used for divisors 
which end in 7, 8 , and 9. In the tVAxd series in this group the appar¬ 
ent method is used when the units’ figure of the divisor is a number 
from x to 4, inclusive, and the increase-by-one method is used when 
the units’ figure is 5 or more. In each of these three classifications 
there are three textbook series. Throughout this study the textbook 
series will be designated by letters of the alphabet. The classification 
of the books, the code letters, and tfye dates of publication of the 
series are given in Table L 


TABLE 1 

Classilication or Textuqok Series with Respect 
to Method Used in Estimation oe Quotient 


Textbook Senes 

Mclliotl or EsLlmaLlon 

Year of Publication 

A.. 

Apparent 

■■!!■ 

B . 

Apparent 


c*. 

Apparent 


D. 

Increa3e-by-one 

'\ .9mhi 

E. 

Increusc-by-onc 


F. 

IncTcnse-by-one 


G. 

Ii regular 


II. 

Irregular 


K.. .. 

Irregular 



• Tliia series contains five books. This textbook is not published In a 
three-book scries 


In the study of each series only those long-division examples were 
considered in which the divisor was a two-figure number. Examples 
in which the units’ figure was zero were also eliminated. Each esti¬ 
mation was considered separately. Hence, if the quotient contained 
four figures, the example counted as four different estimations. If 
zero occurred in the quotient, the example was counted as an estima¬ 
tion just as if zero were a significant figure. The only examples con¬ 
sidered were those which occurred in the abstract form. If the num¬ 
bers in the examples were written as dollars and cents or as decimals, 
the examples were not included in the study. Likewise, the divisions 
required to solve the verbal problems in the books were not listed. 
Therefore, the pupil who uses any of the textbooks analyzed will 
actually secure more practice in division than is indicated by the 
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tables given later in this study. It is not advisable to include in a 
study of this type the uses of a process required by verbal problems 
because division is not the chief consideration in such exercises, In 
problems requiring division and in the division of decimals, the per¬ 
formance of division is not the chief objective. 

CLASSIFICATION of divisors in long division 

In a previous article 1 the writer showed that Lhc estimation of the 
quotient may be classified according to the ease in estimating the 
correct quotient figure and the ease in determining the need for cor¬ 
rection of the estimated figure. When an analysis is made on this 
basis, the following classification is necessary for the apparent meth¬ 
od. 

1. Examples in which the quotient j 3 self-evident. 

2. Examples in which the estimated quotient is Lhc true quotient. 

3. Examples in which the true quotient is otic less than the estimated figure 
but the need for correction is self-evident. 

4. Examples in which the true quotient is one less than the estimated figure 
but the need for correction is not evident, 

5. Examples in which the true quotient is two less than the estimated figure. 

6 . Examples in which the true quotient is three less than the estimated 
figure, 

7. Examples in which the divisor is a "division demon." The divisors from 
13 to 18 represent Lhis group. 

When the incrcase-by-onc method is used, the following classifica¬ 
tion of the estimations is tenable. 

1. Examples in which the quotient is self-evident. 

2. Examples in which the estimated quotient is the true quotient. 

3. Examples in which the true quotient is one less than the estimated quo¬ 
tient but the need for correction is immediately evident. 

4. Examples in which the true quotient is one less than the estimated quo¬ 
tient but the need for correction is not immediately evident. 

5. Examples in which the true quotient is two less than the estimated figure, 

6 . Examples in which the true quotient is one more than the estimated 
figure. 

7. Examples in which the true quotient is Lwo more Limn Lhe estimated 
figure, 

8 . Examples in which the divisor is a “division demon." 

1 Faster E. Grossnickle, "Classification of the Estimations in Two Methods of Find* 
ing the Quotient in Long Division," Elcwvifory School Journal, XXXII (April, 1932), 
595-604. 
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For ail explanation of each of these classifications the reader is 
referred to the previous article by the writer. In the same aiticle the 
apparent method was recommended for all divisors having a units' 
figure from 1 to 8, inclusive; divisors ending in p are treated as spe¬ 
cial cases and estimations of the quotient are made by the increase- 
by-one method, For that reason all examples having divisors ending 
in 9 are given as special cases in this study, and only the total number 
of estimations of these divisors in a given, series is recorded. If an 
analysis of the estimations were made for divisors ending in 9, the 
classification would be threefold; 

1, Examples in which Lhe quotient is self-evident. 

3. Examples in which the estimated figure is the true quotient. 

3. Examples in which the true quotient is one more than the estimated 
figure but the need lor correction is evident. 

Since divisors ending in 9 are treated in the same way by either 
the apparent method or the increase-by-one method, there is no need 
to classify the estimations. 

CLASSIFICATIONS OE THE ESTIMATIONS IN 
NINE CURRENT TEXTBOOK SERIES 

As each classification of estimations is given in the tables, the to¬ 
tal possible number of such estimations is shown. The number of 
possible examples for each group is taken from Tables I and III in 
the previous article by the writer. In any list of estimations given 
here several duplications of the same combinations may have oc¬ 
curred. Thus, in the case of the self-evident group, there is a possi¬ 
bility of 4,200 estimations. If an author gives a total of 250 self- 
evident estimations, this number may include two or more estima¬ 
tions of the example 24)26, If this same example should occur five 
times, five different estimations arc recorded in the summary table 
for the self-evident group, In the number of possible examples, 
however, there are no duplications. The classifications of the results 
for the three textbook series which use the apparent method are 
shown in Table II. 

This tabic shows a wide variation among the textbook series in 
each of the classifications. The greatest range is in the group of divi¬ 
sors ending in 9, In these textbooks the pupil is instructed to use the 
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apparent method for all divisors. Under such conditions the pupil 
will estimate the quotient by the apparent method for divisors end¬ 
ing in 9 unless the teacher shows him the increase-by-one method or 
the pupil is ingenious enough to devise this procedure for himself. 
If the apparent method is used for divisors ending in 9, the estimated 
quotient will require correction in almost $5 per cent of the cases, 

TABLE XI 


Classifications of Estimations in Three Textbook Series Using 
Apparent Method of Finding tiie Quotient Figure 



Possible 

NuitllKtt 

or Ex¬ 
amples 

Textbook Series A 

Textbook Semtes D 

Textbook Se^iks C 

Classhicmion 

Number 

Of 

Examples 
In Series 

Pcrccnt- 

nge of 
Posslbla 
Number 

Number 

of 

Examples 
in Scries 

Percent¬ 
age or 
Posslbla 
Number 

Number 

Of 

Examples 
In Series 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Posslbla 
Number 

Quotient is self-evident 

4 , 3 °o 

42 

x 00 

163 

3 88 

240 

5 It 

Intimated quotient is true 
quotient. 

22,052 

599 

2.72 

807 

3-65 

1,187 

5.38 

True quotient is one less 
than es timated quollcn t, 
but need for correction 
is evident. 

4 , 3 fi 6 

79 

1.Si 

134 

3 07 

*55 

3*55 

True quotient is one less 
then estimated quotient, 
but need for correction 
is not evident. 

6,983 

244 

3-49 

156 

a. 23 

345 

4-94 

True quotient is two less 
than estimated quotient 

672 

20 

2 .qS 

23 

3-42 

88 

13 to 

True quotient is three less 
than estimated quotient 

37 

0 

0.00 

3 

8 ,n 

6 

16.22 

Divisor ends in 9. 

5 j 3 TO 

23 

0.43 

126 

2.37 

348 

6*55 

Division demons........ 

93 * 

47 

5°5 

r 53 

*6 45 

182 

19-57 

Total. 

44 , 55 ° 

ij °54 

2.37 

1,56s 

35 > 

2,551 

5.73 


and in some cases the true quotient is five removed from the esti¬ 
mated figure. Hence, if the apparent method is used for divisors 
ending in 9, the implication seems reasonable that the practice exer¬ 
cises should include many examples using such divisors. Table II 
shows that one author uses less than 0.5 per cent of the number of 
possible examples in this group in the exercises in his series. It is 
seen that Textbook: Series C gives over fifteen times as many ex¬ 
amples in this group as Textbook Series A, 

Table III shows an analysis of the three texlbook series in which 
the increase-by-one method is used to estimate the quotient In this 
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method the guide figure does not change when the units’ figure is 5 or 
less; when the units’ figure is 6 or more, the guide figure is increased 
by one. Although there is considerable range in the classifications 
given in Table III, there is not so much discrepancy among the text¬ 
books as is found among the textbooks included in Table II. Per¬ 
haps the most noteworthy variation in Table III occurs in the total 

TABLE III 


Classifications or Estimations in Tehee Textbook Semes Using 
Increase-by-One Method of Finding the Quotient Figure 




Tlxtdqox Sebies D 

Textbook Sebies E 

Textbook Series F 

CLASsmCATlQR 

POSSIULB 
Number 
or Ex¬ 
amples 

Numba 

ol 

Examples 
in Scries 

PcTCHlt- 

age of 
Possible 
Number 

Number 

or 

Examples 
In SeneB 

Pcsccnt- 
Bfifi Of 
Possible 
Number 

Nmibtr 

of 

Examples 
In Series 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Possible 
Number 

Quotient is self-evident . 
Estimated quotient is true 

4,200 

191 

4 55 

QO 

2.14 

149 

3-55 

quotient., , . . 

True quotient is one less 
than estiina ted quo Lien t , 
but need for correction 

25,656 

1,113 

4 34 

378 

1.47 

559 

2 . l8 

is evident. 

True quotient is one less 
than estimated quotient, 
but need for coirccLion 

2,781 

150 

5 39 

22 

0,79 

39 

I.4O 

is not evident. 

True quotient is two less 

2,41s 

52 

2 *5 

18 

^ 75 

28 

1.16 

than estimated quotient 
True quotient is one more 

108 

14 

12,96 

2 

1 85 

1 

0.93 

than estimated quotient 
True quotient 13 two more 

3,142 

gB 

312 

95 

3 

75 

2.39 

than estimated quotient 

8 

0 

0,00 

0 

0 00 

1 

12 . 5° 

Divisor ends in 9 . 


237 

4 46 

59 

I II 

99 

1 86 

Division demons. 

930 

106 

11,40 

64 

6 88 

42 

4 5 * 

Total. 

44 , 55 ° 

1,961 

4,40 

72B 

1.63 

993 

2.23 


number of examples given in the various books. Textbook Series D 
oilers nearly three times as many estimations as Textbook Series E. 

In Table IV the results are given for the estimations found in 
Textbook Series G, H, and It. These books suggest that a modified 
form of the incrcasoby-one method is to be used in estimating the 
quotient. Textbook Series G uses the apparent method for divisors 
having units' figures of 1-7, inclusive, and the increase-by-one 
method for divisors ending in 8 and 9. Textbook Series H uses the 
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apparent method for divisors which have the units’ figures of i-6, 
inclusive, and the increase-by-onc method for divisors ending in 7, 
8, and 9. Textbook Series K uses the apparent method -when the 
units’ figure of the divisor is a number from 1 to 4, inclusive, and 
the increase-by-onc mclhod is used when the units’ figure is 5 or 
more. Because these procedures are deviations from either of the 
two accepted methods of estimating the quotient, these methods are 


TABLE IV 


Classifications of Estimations in Three Textbook Series Using Irregular 
Methods op Finding the Quotient Figure 



g UDlicnt is scU-cvIdcnl * . 4,300 386 

sLlmMcd quotient Is true 

quotient. 33,059 i,n3 

True quotient ia one len limn 
estimated quotient. buL 
need for correction la evi¬ 
dent,.. 3,970 aia 

True quotient Is one less limn 
estimated quotient* but 
need for correction [i not 
evident .... . , $,25 T *4° 

True quoLient la two leas Limn 

cslimcilcd quotient , .. 414 iB 

True quotient la Lhrec less 
thuw estimated quotient ij c 

Truo quotient (b one 4 more 
Lhan estimated quotient, 7°4 6E 

True quotient Is two more 
Llian csLfmnLcd quoilcnt , o c 

Divisor ends In 9.. - 5,3*0 afb 

Division demons. djq 193 


g.19 .1,300 

4 67 35 i °^0 


*4° a 67 3.717 


9.66 1,760 


4-93 S,3io 


Total. 


. DJD 193 | 30.75 | 030 

44 1550 2,393 S 37 144.550 


1.56 35,656 


a.?9 *.*9i 


1.13 1.375 


1.82 4,Boa 

o.oo 43 

a 05 5,310 

3.Of 030 

I 75 14,550 


considered irregular. The classifications of the estimations are given 
in Table IV. Since the methods are not uniform, the number of 
possible examples in each classification will change. 

Textbooks Series G and H show great variations in the number of 
examples provided in which the quotient is self-evident and in the 
number of examples in which the divisor is a division demon, In the 
first group Textbook Series G has almost four and one-half times as 
many examples as Textbook Series H, For the division demons 
Textbook Series G oilers over ten times as much praclice as Text- 
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book Series H. The demons constitute the most difficult group of 
divisors. A priori reasoning would lead to the conclusion that a 
textbook series which offers only about 2 per cent of the possible 
number of estimations in this group gives inadequate practice on 
these difficult divisois. 

Within each major group of textbooks there is a wide range in the 
number of estimations in each classification, When any classifica- 

Textbook 
Series 
A (42) 

B (163) 

C (240) 

D (191) 

E (90) 

F (149) 

G (386) 

H (86) 

K (129) 

3O 60 ()0 120 150 l8o 210 24O 270 300 330 360 39O 

Number of Estimations 

Fio. 1.—Number of estimations given in nine textbook series in which the 
quotient is self-evident, • 

tion of estimations is considered for all the nine series, great varia¬ 
tion is found. Three classifications merit special consideration: (i) 
the total number of estimations which are self-evident, (2) the total 
number of estimations which must be corrected to give the true quo¬ 
tient when the need for the correction is not immediately evident, 
and (3) the total number of estimations which are given in a book. 

When the quotient is self-evident, the partial dividend is either in 
the same decaclc as the divisor or in a lower decade. Therefore, this 
classification must of necessity include the examples which have 
zero in the quotient. A comparison of the number of estimations 
found in the books analyzed in which the quotient is self-evident is 
shown in Figure 1. It must be remembered that in this group of 
estimations are included those which have zero for the quotient, The 
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studies of Osburn, 1 Lazar, 3 and Buswell and John 1 show that zero 
difficulties constitute one of the major sources of error in long divi¬ 
sion. When two-figure divisors are considered, there are five distinct 
types of examples which have zero in the quotient.' 1 If the zero diffi¬ 
culties are real rather than implied, then a pupil who uses a textbook 
series containing only forty-two estimations in the self-evident group 
will have little opportunity to secure an adequate understanding of 
this classification. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 386 
estimations in this classification are necessary, If the latter number 
is about the correct number to insure proper learning of this group, 
how inadequate must be a textbook series which has fewer than one 
hundred estimations of this type I 

To the writer the most difficult step in long division appears to be 
the finding of the true quotient when the estimated quotient is not 
the correct figure and the need for correction is not immediately 
evident. If the division demons are excluded, the true quotient may 
be three less than the estimated figure when the apparent method is 
used and either two more or two less when the increasc-by-one 
method is used. It is, then, reasonable to assume that, if the pupil 
is to learn to find the true quotient, he must be given much practice 
in which the estimated figure must be corrected when the need for 
this correction is not self-evident, The lack of uniformity of the 
treatment given this classification in the textbook series used in this 
study is shown in Figure 2. A study of this figure shows that Text¬ 
book Series C contains more than five times as many estimations in 
this classification as Textbook Series H. Furthermore, the former 
series uses only the apparent method. The pupil who uses Textbook 
Series H will need to have supplementary exercises supplied by the 
teacher or by practice pads in order to learn how to solve easily 

'Worth J. Osburn, Corrective Arithmetic for Supervisors, Feathers, and Teacher-train¬ 
ing Classes, pp, 32, 54. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934, 

1 May Lazar, Diagnostic, and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals , pp. 38-59. 
New York: Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of Education, 1928. 

1 G. T, Buswell, with the co-operation of Lenoro John, Diagnostic Studies in Arith¬ 
metic, p, 139. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 30, Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1926. 

1 Attlhmelicr—Elementary Schools , pp, 2B-29, Research Monograph No. a. Denver, 
Colorado: Public Schools, 1926, 
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examples which illustrate this classification. If supplementary exer¬ 
cises are not necessary for the pupil using Textbook Series H, the 
pupil who uses Textbook Series C wastes considerable time in over¬ 
learning this particular classification. 

Another wide range in current practices among the different text¬ 
books is found in the total number of estimations provided in prac¬ 
tice exercises. Of course, it is impossible at present to know how 

Textbook 



30 60 go 120 150 180 210 240 270 300 330 360 390 420 450 
Number of Estimations 

Fig. 2.—Number of estimations given in nine textbook series in which the esti¬ 
mated figure must be corrected to find the true quotient when need for correction is 
not self-evident. 


many estimations are essential to enable a class to learn all the 
intricacies of long division. As a result, an author supplies what he 
considers an adequate number of exercises. One would naturally ex¬ 
pect to find more unanimity of opinion as to what this number 
should be than is reflected in Figure 3. It is seen that Textbook 
Series C oilers more than three and one-half times as many estima¬ 
tions as Textbook Series E. Although a much more important factor 
than the number of estimations is the allocation of these estimations 
among the various classifications outlined in this study, yet mere 
number gives a fair index of the adequacy of a textbook series to 
meet the requirements of long division. The median number of ex¬ 
amples offered by the nine scries studied is 1,054. This number is 
almost 50 per cent more than is offered in two of the series and much 
less than 50 per cent of the total number given in two othei series. 
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Such discrepancies warrant the conclusion either that the textbooks 
jwhich include the smallest numbers of exercises offer too few ex¬ 
amples or that the textbooks offering the largest numbers of exam¬ 
ples provide too many estimations. When these series of textbooks 
are used in the classroom, the pupil must either underlearn the divi¬ 
sion process through lire use of books which provide too few estima¬ 
tions or he must overlcarn the pioccss through the use of books 
Textbook 



Number of Estimations 

Fig, 3—Total number of estimations for significant hvo-figure divisors in long 
division found in nine textbook scries. 

which contain an abundance of estimations, If the teacher follows 
the textbook blindly, textbooks of both types arc highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

summary and conclusion 

Much disagreement exists as to the proper method of procedure 
for estimating the quotient in long division, It has been shown in 
this study that there are three distinct methods: the apparent meth¬ 
od, the increase-by-one method, and the irregular method. This 
situation is comparable to the situation in subtraction, in which 
there are likewise three distinct methods of procedure. However, the 
experimental evidence to justify a given procedure is certainly much 
less in the case of division than in the case of subtraction, 
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Before it can be determined which method should be used in esti¬ 
mating the quotient, experimental procedure must show the diffi¬ 
culty of learning a one-rule procedure for both estimation and cor¬ 
rection compared with the difficulty of learning a two-rule procedure. 
The results of such experimental investigation will determine wheth¬ 
er the apparent method or the metease-by-one method, or some com¬ 
bination of the two, is to be used to estimate the quotient. Then the 
next major problem to be solved in this field consists in determining 
the relative difficulty of the various stages in the estimation of the 
quotient. Such data would enable one to approximate the number 
of estimations that should be included in each of the classifications 
outlined in this study. If empirical experimentation indicates that 
the time required for a pupil to learn how to find the true quotient 
when the need for correction of the estimated figure is not evident 
is twice as great as the time required for him to learn the process 
when the need for correction is immediately evident, the practice 
exercises in textbooks can be adequately constructed to meet this 
difficulty. Current practice gives little, if any, consideration to this 
important factor, Throughout this study only the factor of estima¬ 
tion of the quotient was considered. 

The tables and graphs in this study show that variability is the 
chief characteristic of the practice exercises in long division offered 
in current textbooks. Certainly the ultimate objective of teaching 
long division is that the pupil shall be able to perform the operation 
accurately within a reasonable length of time. Since the objective 
is clear, experimental research should show the best means to 
achieve that objective. The writer can think of few "hard spots” in 
arithmetic which offer inoie promise to the research worker than 
long division. Until many needed researches are made in this field, 
current practice in the estimation of the quotient will probably con¬ 
tinue to be characterized by exheme variability. 



the handwriting lesson and the 

“OTHER 1 ’ SUBJECTS 


ETIIEL1ND M, PHELPS 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

The teacher is often challenged with the question: “How can I 
get handwriting to carry over to the other subjects—spelling, arith¬ 
metic, language, and history?” May not the solution to the problem 
be found in the use of the spelling or arithmetic or language or his¬ 
tory lesson as subject matter for study and drill in the handwriting 
period? 

Of the total amount of writing done by a child, by far the greater 
part is done in school. The writing consists mainly in the content 
of the spelling, language, arithmetic, and history lessons in the form 
of dictated, copied, or test material. The spelling, language, and 
arithmetic will, then, be better written if the child uses this material 
for handwriting practice. “Welearn to do by doing,” Consequently, 
the child learns to write his spelling lessons well by practicing the 
spelling words he is required to write; he learns to write the language 
lessons well by practicing the language work he is required to write. 
Dr. Thomas Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia University, lias 
rightly said that one of the aims of education is to teach children to 
do better those desirable things which they will do anyway, Thus, 
the child will write better that which he has to write anyway by 
practicing on those “anyway’snamely, spelling, arithmetic, lan¬ 
guage, etc. 

A program of activities in the teaching of handwriting should, 
therefore, be built around the subjects which necessitate written 
work. The child should practice on content subject matter in the 
handwriting drill period and thus become aware of the fact that he 
is practicing the written work of his spelling, arithmetic, language, 
and history lessons in order to learn to write better all the required 
subject matter. If this plan is carried out, the handwriting drill pe- 
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riod ought not to become an artificial activity—an activity carried, 
on merely because it is scheduled on the program. 

The activities described in the following paragraphs have been, 
used successfully by a training school in a teachers’ college in the 
efforts to get handwriting to cany over to the other subjects, 

1. The written work in language, spelling, history, and other con¬ 
tent subjects is used as the subject matter for study, criticism, and 
drill in the formal handwriting practice period, The handwriting 
difficulties exhibited by each child in the written work other than the 
handwriting practice work is criticized in red ink by the student 
teacher of the subject. Only the one or two most glaring writing 
errors are criticized, and these criticisms are the basis for practice 
in the handwriting lesson. Uneven alignment is indicated by a cross 
under those letters which extend above or below the base line. 
Uneven height of letters is indicated by a continuous horizontal line 
drawn across the top of the small or the tall letters, Abrupt or poorly 
finished ending strokes are indicated by completing the stroke with 
red ink, Consistently poor letter forms are circled in red ink, Some¬ 
times the error is indicated by writing the correct form beside the 
incorrect form. A good form found among many poor letters is also 
circled but marked "good.” Comments of a sentence or two are 
often written by the student teacher at the bottom of a pupil’s paper, 
praising a commendable piece of work, adding a word of encourage¬ 
ment, or asking the pupil questions about his work. 

2. The daily written work in the content subjects is marked not 
only for excellence in the particular subjects but also for the neatness 
of the written work and for the quality of writing. A rubber stamp, 
which reads as follows, is used for this purpose. 

Subject_ 

Neatness_ 

Writing_ 

The criticized papers arc used lor study and practice in the next 
handwriting period, are filed in a “handwriting pockcl,” or are re¬ 
turned to the children cither to be rewritten or to be taken home, 
A wall case consisting of live pockets attached to a large sheet of 
heavy paper—each pocket marked with one of the letters A, B, C, 
D, E—is tackccl to the wall. In these pockets are deposited the 
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Written papers from other subjects graded according to the quality 
of handwriting. 

3. The handwriting drill period is devoted to practice on the hand¬ 
writing difficulties exhibited by each child in his papers in the "regular” 
subjects. Consequently, individual and group work in handwriting is 
carried on. In criticizing a set of written papers, the student teacher 
often finds that a number of children in the class have made the 
same writing errors. Such children are grouped together, and a list 
of the children’s names in each of the groups is written on the black¬ 
board with an indication of the writing difficulty on which the group 
needs practice. Not more than three groups are formed, since expe¬ 
rience has shown that no more than this number can be handled ef¬ 
fectively. The student teacher discusses the writing difficulty with 
each group, the discussion usually consisting in the study of a model 
in the handwriting manual, a comparison of the model with the form 
on the pupils’ papers, demonstrations on the board of the correct 
form, criticisms of the form written on the board, and instructions 
to the group for their piaclice on paper. 

4. The marks in handwriting for each quarter are based not on 
the written work done in the handwriting drill period but on the 
quality of handwriting done in the written work in spelling, lan¬ 
guage, arithmetic, history, etc, 

5. Any child in Grades II-VI, inclusive, who attains the Ayres 
norm in speed and in quality for his grade in all his written work 
is excused from the formal handwriting drill period. A student teach¬ 
er submits to the supervisor the names of those pupils who in her 
opinion have attained the Ayres norm in quality in their written 
work in the content subjects. If, after looking over the written work 
of these children, the supervisor, student teacher, and critic teacher 
agree that the child has attained the standard, he is excused from 
the handwriting practice lessons and may spend the period in reading 
or in study. If at any time the pupil falls below his grade norm, he 
is required to resume practice. 

6 . Commendable work in neatness, arrangement of work, or the 
form of a letter, or marked improvement in written work other than 
handwriting practice is given recognition by being exhibited on the 
bulletin board or wall, The work which is to be exhibited is selected 
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by the student teacher or by a committee of children. The papers 
exhibited are usually labeled with small descriptive signs, such as 
“Best work in r today,” “Most improvement today in alignment,” 
“Good for height of letters,” “Neatest papers today.” When a paper 
which shows improvement in some particular writing problem is 
exhibited, a paper of an earlier date written by the same child is 
placed side by side with his latest “improved” paper. Such a plan 
exhibits the “before-practice” and the “after-practice” results and 
shows the child clearly .and objectively his degree of improvement 
as the result of practice. 

7. Attainments and degrees of improvement in handwriting speed 
and quality are recorded every quarter in two types of booklets. 

A “temporary” booklet shows graphically by a chart and objec¬ 
tively by the child’s written specimens the speed and quality of his 
writing every nine weeks of the school year. The child’s specimens 
of writing are pasted to the lower half of a sheet of construction 
paper nine by twelve inches in size, and a graph showing liis scores 
on speed and quality compared with the norm for his grade is pasted 
on the upper half of the construction sheet. This “temporary” book¬ 
let serves four specific purposes; (a) It shows the child graphically 
and objectively the progress he is making every nine weeks of the 
school year. (i>) It shows the child his own progress compared with 
the progress of his classmates, (c) It shows the student teacher, 
critic teacher, and supervisor the effectiveness and success of the 
teaching done by each student teacher, (d) It shows the parents the 
progress the child has made during the school year. These booklets 
are given to the children at the end of the year. 

A second booklet, tile “continuous” booklet, is constructed and 
arranged somewhat as is the “temporary” book, but the continuous 
booklet shows the speed ancl quality of writing graphically and ob¬ 
jectively at the time the child enters the second grade and subse¬ 
quently at the end of his second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
of school. At the end of each school year Lhcse booklets are exhibited 
in the classrooms so that each child may sec his own progiess and the 
progress of his classmates from year to year. When the child leaves 
the training school at the end of his sixth year, he is given this book¬ 
let. He then has specimens of his writing from the time he first began 
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formal handwriting lessons to the completion of his elementary- 
school career. What fun the fifth- and sixth-grade children have when 
they look at their writing done in the second and the third grades! 

8. Fountain pens, being accepted today as practical writing in¬ 
struments, may be used by the children in all work for which ink is 
used. The child should learn to use in school the instrument which 
he will probably use outside the school. Consequently, beginning 
with the grade in which ink is first used, the children have the privi¬ 
lege of writing with fountain pens. 

9. Drill exercises, such as "push-pull’s” and ovals, are eliminated 
from the drill work. Instead, practice on words, sentences, and 
paragraphs taken from the content subjects constitutes the material 
for the drilL lesson. 

Of the foregoing activities, the four which have been the keystones 
in a program to develop in the child an appreciation of the value of 
the handwriting drill lesson are the following: (1) using the written 
work in spelling, language, arithmetic, geography, history, and other 
"regular” subjects for drill material in the formal handwriting pe 
riod; (2) planning the handwriting lesson in terms of each child’s 
handwriting difficulties as evidenced in his written work in the con¬ 
tent subjects; (3) excusing children from the formal handwriting 
drill lessons when they attain in all their written work the speed 
and quality equal to the Ayres norms for their grade; and (4) allow¬ 
ing the use of fountain pens in all work requiring ink. Thus, the 
handwriting period becomes a means toward an end—good writ¬ 
ten work in the “other” subjects—because it is not the written 
work of the handwriting drill lesson which is stressed but the writ¬ 
ten work in those "other” subjects. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A clarifying treatment of the guidance function ,—In the course of its short 
history the guidance movement has suffered seriously from misunderstanding 
of its nature find scope. Some of its most enthusiastic promoters have voiced 
definitions which have obscured rather than elucidated; modt commonly they 
have failed to differentiate the function of guidance from, the whole task of 
education. Others have treated guidance so narrowly as to offer no adequate 
conception of Lhc fundamental part it plays in achieving modern educational 
ideals. 

Clarification of the concept of guidance is a major contribution of a recent 
noteworthy volume 1 in that field, The authors state in the opening chapter; 

There are two main phases of the concept of guidance accepted for this book. These 
are (i) the distributive and (2) the adjustive phases, In discharging Lhc former plmsc we 
aim to (1) distribute youth as effectively as •possible to educational and vocational oppor¬ 
tunities . ... In the second, we (2) help the individual to make the optimal adjustment to 
educational and vocational situations . 

II is in the nature of the distributive phase of guidance io be concerned primarily with 

(to cdmto of life in which differentiation is the rale .The ndjustivc phase is, 

on the other hand, pertinent and necessary across all of life’s relationships. . . , without 
regard to the appropriateness of clifTcrciitinllon [pp. 15-16]. 

The entire comprehensive treatment reflects in both its content and organi¬ 
zation this definition of guidance Following the introductory chapter, the book 
is divided inLo four parts: ParL I, comprising six chapters devoted to principles 
and procedures in informing students about educational and vocational oppor¬ 
tunities; Part II, composed of five chapters describing principles and practices in 
gathering information from students and in measuring their abilities, interests, 
and character traits; Tart III, two chapters peitaining to the counseling of 
individual students in typical situations involving disLiibution and adjustment; 
Part IV, seven chap Lei 3 dealing with the organization of guidance service and 
the activities of deans, counsclois, home-room advisers, and other guidance 
functionaries. 

The logical nature of this sequence of parts may be appreciated If one bears in mirid 
that distributive and adjuslivc nclivilies with the individual student (Part III) can 

1 Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kcfauvcr, Guidance in Secondary Schools, New 
York; Macmillan Co,> 1932. Pp, xii+640. Savgo, 
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hardly be began until he lifts some information concerning opportunities and n i c ha\c 
considerable information concerning him. Not until this full range of activities in an 
adequate program of guidance has been canvassed arc we in a position to consider the 
kind of organization of guidance service required (I'artlV) {p. 26], 


In its type of content and treatment this volume is comparable to the previ¬ 
ous works of the senior author. The literature o[ the, field has been canvassed 
with amazing thoroughness. Pertinent facts have been skilfully selected, or¬ 
ganized, and interpreted, Graphic representation has been employed extensive¬ 
ly but with discrimination. 

A salient feature of the content is the report of the authors' extensive original 
and hitherto unpublished research into guidance practices based on surveys oi 
336 high schools and 53 junior colleges. The facts revealed by these investiga¬ 
tions are skilfully woven into nearly every chapter. While they constitute a 
noteworthy contribution, to the volume, they are not played up to overshadow 
the well-rounded treatment of any of the topics. 

The leader of this book must inevitably come to certain conclusions which 
vitally concern adequate performance of Lhc guidance function and the accom¬ 
plishment of the purpose? of modern secondary education, The insufficiency of 
viewing guidance and organizing it as ancillary to vocational education is made 
more transparent than heretofore. That guidance is not merely a service ren¬ 
dered to the pupil at critical moments but a thoroughly integrated and con¬ 
tinuous function of the progressive school, Is made evident, That guidance is not 
just a counselor sitting in an office but an activity in which all school workers 
play a part, end therefore a task of which all should possess understanding, is 
made obvious. While there is little of specific reference to the elementary 
school, by implication it is plain that the essential broadening of the pupil's 
horizon; the study of his capacities, interests, and limitations; and the adjust¬ 
ment of the individual to the life and the work of Lhc school must begin with 
the kindergarten and go forward continuously, Since the book bears such val¬ 
uable contributions to a point of view in education, it should be widely read by 
teachers and administrators as well as by counselors, deans, and advisers, 

Percival W. Hutson 


University of Pittsburgh 


Improvement of instruction in rural schools,—In recent years numerous books 
on various aspects of supervision have been published, most of them dealing 
with urban situations. They were written primarily for the generalist in urban 
supervision, Very little has been written dealing with the problem of improving 
instruction in rural communities, where the conditions faced by Lhc rural super¬ 
visor arc almost wholly different from those in cities. Rural teachers arc usually 
poorly trained; the school year is short; one teacher must teach many classes 
covering several grades of work; the curriculum is often anLlquated; school 
buildings are generally small, poorly equipped, and inadequately planned. In 
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some states effective supervisory organizations are being developed. On the 
other hand, in many states Lhcrc is practically no supervision of instruction of 
any kind in the rural schools. In the book under review 1 these conditions are 
vividly presented, and concrete suggestions as to principles rind methods of 
improvement are discussed. Both authors lmvc drawn on their rich backgrounds 
of experience and their researches in rural supervision Cor a wealth of detail and 
illustration unusual in a book on supervision. 

The fifteen chapters in the book arc divided into five parts. Part I, "The 
Problem, of Rural-School Supervision/’ deals concretely with the status of the 
rural school and types of rural supervisory organizations currently found. In 
the two chapters of Part I is presented in compact form a more complete factual 
picture of conditions in rural schools in the country as a whole than the reviewer 
has ever found in any book. The authors lmvc presented the pertinent results 
of investigations by others as well as their original researches, some of which 
have not been previously published. These two chap ters should be read by every 
administrator and teacher in the country because the deplorable conditions that 
are revealed should be in the consciousness of every citizen. 

Part II, "Prerequisites for Effective Rural-School Supervision/ 1 deals with 
the principles underlying the planning of supervision, the budgeting of the 
supervisor’s time, and suggested workable daily Leaching schedules for small 
schools. In these chapters me presented some new data on current practices of 
rural supervisors. Illustrative programs of supcivision which describe what to 
the authors appear to be desirable supervisory practices are included and eval¬ 
uated, Helpful suggestions arc given which will aid the teacher to reorganize the 
work of the classes in such a way as to reduce the number or classes taught each 
day. Techniques of organizing the class work into large teaching units are 
illustrated, The fine types of material here presented are definite evidence that 
teaching in rural schools cun be raised to relatively high levels. 

In Part III, “Finding Facts as a Basis lor Supervisory Procedure/’ supervi¬ 
sory uses of tests and measurements and techniques of classiaom visitation 
are described. The point is made that a supervisor who ordinarily cannot visit 
a teacher more than once or twice a semester must use other devices for collect¬ 
ing data as to current teaching practices, Some authorities maintain that each 
teaching situation is “unique” and must be dealt with accordingly. The claim 
is made that it is therefore impossible to organize comprehensive supervisory 
programs on a fact basis through assembling data descriptive of current prac¬ 
tices in a number of schools, Anderson and Simpson take what seems to be a 
sounder position when they say; “Aftci he [the supcrvisoi] has visited a num¬ 
ber of classrooms, he will find LhnL, in addition to meeting novel situations, heis 

meeting certain situations common to school after school.Such prevailing 

difficulties, after conferences with teachers and after testing surveys, may well 

1 C. J. Anderson and I. Jewell Simpson, The Supervision of Rural Schools. New 
York: D, Appleton Si Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+468. $2.50. 
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engage the attention of the entire teaching force of the county” (p. 69). Teaching 
is such a variable activity that the difficulties revealed by a single short visit 
may be trifling compared with the major weaknesses not revealed at the time 
of the visit. The program of fact-finding as the basis for planning supervision 
described by the authors is heartily indorsed. Their recommendations are sum¬ 
marized in a statement of principles. Their point of view concerning the rela¬ 
tions between supervisors and teachers is well expressed in the statement: 
"The supervisory program should be an expression of the combined judgment of 
teachers, supervisors, and others concerning the known and felt needs of the 
pupils ancl teachers of the rural schools’ 1 (p. 73). 

Part IV, "Promoting the Professional Growth of Teachers/ 1 deals with indi¬ 
vidual conferences, group meetings, demonstration lessons, supervisory bulle¬ 
tins, the making of the course of study, and methods of rejuvenating the county 
institute. All these points arc concretely illustrated with a wealth of material 
drawn from all parts of the country. 

Part V, "The Appraisal of Rural-School Supervision/' summarizes the ex¬ 
perimental evidence on the value of supervision and outlines needed research 
in the field. The authors believe that "the application of scientific techniques 
to rural supervision will do much to relieve it of its subjective and dogmatic 
character" (p. 456). 

This book serves admirably the needs of students of supervision in quest of a 
comprehensive view of current state and rural supervisory organization and 
practices. It is likewise a convenient source of reliable information as to instruc¬ 
tion in rural schools. The critical evaluation of data presented and the clean- 
cut summaries at the close of each chapter are valuable contributions. Because 
of the wealth of "tried-out” illustrative materials included, the volume should 
be invaluable to those interested in, and concerned with, the problem of improy- 
ing instruction in rural schools, Legislative action can be facilitated through 
a careful perusal of the evaluation by the authors of various sLate plans of rural 
supervision now in operation. The style of the book is direct, clear, and con¬ 
crete, Numerous photographic illustrations add to its attractiveness, The book 
is an outstanding contribution to the growing literature in the field of super¬ 
vision. 

Leo J. Brueckner 

University or Minnesota 


Tendencies in the training of spccial-elass teachers ,—During recent years so¬ 
ciety has recognized more and more clearly its obligation to educate and to 
train children who are mentally and physically handicapped, and in many sec¬ 
tions of the country definite provision has been made for them. The establish¬ 
ment of special classes for such children has created a demand for technically- 
trained teachers, In attempting to meet this need, state boards of education 
have made rulings relative to certification requirements, and teacher-training 
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institutions have developed special courses and curriculums, In the absence of 
clearly established guiding principles, regulations and curriculums have often 
been adopted which differ significantly. Such differences present opportunity 
for intensive productive investigation, A study by Schlcicr 1 summarizes and 
interprets current practices with rcspccL to the training of special-class teachers 
and lays the foundation for further research in Ibis field. 

The purpose of the study, in the words of the author, is fourfold: 

(1) To present a digest and an analyst of the laws. , , . pertaining Lo the education 
and training of mclUally-lmmlicnppcd and physicnUy-hnndicappcd children In the pub¬ 
lic schools; (2) to give the rulings of stale boards of education relative to the preparation 
of teachers for such classes and to evaluate these rulings in the light of plans suggested 
by expert students of special education and by selected teachers in the field; (3) to 
make a survey of courses and curriculums now offered in the various institutions of 
higher learning for the preparation of teachers and supervisors of special classes; and 
{4) to propose a tcachcr-LrninJng program for Lcachcrs of men tally-handicapped and 
physically-handicapped children in the public schools [p, x]. 

Following a brief introduction, the report of this study is divided into four 
chapters which are devoted in turn to the four purposes outlined in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph. 

The sources of data consulted include copies of state laws and rulings of the 
state boards of education with regard to the training of special-class teachers; 
current catalogues of various types of institutions which train teachers; the lit¬ 
erature in the field of special education; and information received from inter¬ 
views with authorities, supervisors, and teachcis in different fields of special 
education* The data secuicd were analyzed carefully and classified under sig¬ 
nificant headings. The practices and trends revealed were examined, criticized, 
and evaluated in the light of the opinion of experts in Lite field of special educa¬ 
tion. On the basis of the findings and their critical interpretation, a tentative 
program for the preparation of special-class teachers in various fields is proposed. 

The study in general is very creditably done. Unusual thoroughness was 
exercised in securing reliable information. Great care was observed in the selec¬ 
tion of specific sources for study, Keen discrimination is evidenced in the analy¬ 
sis and classification of significant items of information. Good judgment is dis¬ 
played in the critical evaluation of current practices. The report presents, there¬ 
fore, an excellent summary and interpretation of presen L tendencies in the train¬ 
ing of special-class teachers. It should prove valuable to those interested in the 
training of prospective teachers in this field and Lo school ofliccis who me 
charged with the responsibility of their selection and in-service training. 

The recommendations growing out of the study arc forward-looking and con¬ 
structive. They take into accounL both significant trends in the field and the 
judgments of experts. In his effort Lo provide helpful recommendations, the 

1 Louis M, Schlcicr, Problem in the Training oj Certain Special-Class Teachers, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 475. New York; Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vili+igS, $1.50, 
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investigator has doubtless been more explicit and positive at certain points than 
liis data justify. It would have been very helpful if he had set forth controver¬ 
sial issues in the field more clearly and had outlined problems for additional 
study. Nevertheless, the report is very illuminating and helpful. 

William S. Guay 


Problem of personality ,—So much that is purely speculative lias been written 
on the subject of personality that one is inclined to approach Burnham’s volume 1 
of more than seven hundred pages with a certain amount of hesitancy, For¬ 
tunately, however, one finds that Burnham manages to keep out of the fields 
which have been "ballyhooed” by the so-called "mental hygienists” and at¬ 
tempts rather to develop a mental-hygiene program on the basis of the known 
facts about personality. For example, he does not discuss mental hygiene and 
marriage, mental hygiene and politics, and other such topics, which have be¬ 
come the vogue in popular publications dealing with menial hygiene. Instead, 
Burnham devotes eighteen well-written chapters to a discussion of problems of 
personality and their implication for mental hygiene. 

One is a bit disappointed in the "soft” language of the author. ITe speaks 
constantly of the wholesome personality until one begins to believe that it is 
something rare and begins to anticipate something new in the way of a defi¬ 
nition or interpretation. One soon finds, however, that the author is as hazy 
about the term "wholesome” as is the reader. The impression is gained that the 
author refers to wholesomcness as the integration of personality. What, then, 
is integration? That, one gleans from the book, is a harmonious relationship of 
the various factors of personality—factors which are "the result of both in¬ 
heritance and environment,” This explanation still leaves one in the dark. 

The author is modern in his language and in his treatment of the experimen¬ 
tal material which he cites. It is disappointing, therefore, to read Lhe list of 
factors which he considers make up human personality. Among these factors he 
names attention, wisdom, psychophysical energy or will, and knowledge, ITe 
leaves the reader with the impression that, as a matter of diplomacy, he includes 
all factors in order not to offend their sponsors, whether psychologists or edu¬ 
cators. 

The material and references the author cites and discusses are sufficient to 
keep any student busy for a six-month course at least. As a textbook in prob¬ 
lems of personality or mental hygiene, this volume should satisfy the most 
exacting instructors, Unfortunately, there is little expeiimental material in the 
literature which one can read with satisfaction. Burnham oilers a voluminous 
bibliography, not all of which is good. He cites many so-called "experiments on 
personality" which many scientists would consider of doubtful value. 

The German literature especially has attracted Lhe author, and he spends 

1 William IT. Burnham, The Wholesome Personality: A Contribution to Mental 
Hygiene, New Yoik; D, Appleton & Co,, 1932, Pp xxvi+714 $2.75. 
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page after page giving details of investigations by German psychologists, 
Many of these investigations arc far below the standards developed In our 
own child-development institutions or have little relation to the problem of 
wholesome personality. Indeed, many of them show a rather naive attempt to 
investigate personality. On pages n and 12 the study by ZoepiTd k cited. 
According to Burnham, Zocpffcl ("Ein Vcrsuehzur cxpmmcntclkn PcsMung 
der PmbnUchkcU m Situglingsallcr / 1 Zcilschrift /Ur Psychologic^ III (1929), 
273^306) tested twenty babies in the first year of life. The stimuli were moving 
a gold watch back and forth, playing on the mouth harmonica, the sound of the 
human voice in praise or blame, pricking and stroking parts of the body, and the 
use of simple sweets and salts for taste stimuli. The responses were noted with 
respect to constancy, promptness, and liveliness in laughing and crying. The 
responses indicated individual differences. Some children were slow, phlegmatic, 
dull; others were quick and amiable and responded with distinct pleasure. 
Burnham says of Zocpfrcl’s paper, which was published in 1929; “This investi¬ 
gation has great importance as a pioneer study and illustrates a method that 
can be used in definitely determining personality differences in young children" 
(p. 11). Burnham’s commenL leads us to believe llmt he is unfamiliar with the 
maturer work published before Zocpffcl's experiment. Ilad the author been less 
eager to quote as many investigators as he could find and had he attempted 
to cover fewer topics, this book most likely would have been much more relia¬ 
ble than his previous woik, The Normal Mind. 

In his attempt to be judicious, Lhc author dissipates his arguments. He ap¬ 
parently is much taken by Spearman’s division of intelligence factors and states 
that this division into a general factor and specific factor also holds for per¬ 
sonality. 

The abundance of material contained in the book is perhaps a drawback rath¬ 
er than an aid. It makes possible the many repetitions and the frequent lapses 
in sequence which occur. Nevertheless, the author has a great deal of new ma¬ 
terial which should be of help to the serious student of personality. 

The reviewer wonders why an author writing n book on personality or men¬ 
tal hygiene feels that it is his duty to moralize. Authors writing on these sub¬ 
jects frequently begin to be sort of missionaries, taking upon themselves the 
duty of projecting their sociological theories onto their readers. Burnham, for 
example, spends thirteen pages (pp. 502-15) in discussing the problems of 
automobile fatalities, the relation between automobile accidents and concepts 
of patriotism, the difference between the number of Americans killed during the 
World War and the number killed during one year by automobiles. During this 
discussion a paragraph is thrown in about the bad effects of unprepared ness 
during the World War with the implication that, If we had been prepared, the 
number of fatalities would have been reduced. The moral seems to be: "Use 
mental hygiene," There is no denying that reckless drivers are in need of mental 
hygiene, buL such discussions are nonsense. The material in this discussion, 
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while carried out effectively, belongs properly in the pages of propaganda of 
some patriotic society. 

By far the best chapters are those concerned with adolescence and with the 
genetic point of view. The material ia well presented and in fair sequence, but 
again the author lua written too much; that is, he attempts to discuss too many 
problems with the result that many arc presented in a sketchy manner. 

As a reference book, this volume is excellent. As a textbook, it is too sketchy 
in many places and, too burdensome with details in others, 

Mandel Sheehan 


Pupil adjustment in a progressive school .—How a well-organized, intelligently- 
administered, and adequately-staffed school deals with the problems of pupil 
adjustment is presented in the first of a new series of Horace Mann School 
Studies in Education , 1 The book is an excellent introduction to the series, the 
purpose of which is "to present such developments and applications of 'sound 
educational theory 1 as have been achieved in the school, which, in the opinion 
of the editorial board, can be adapted to public-school education” (p. v), The 
first study presents a brief statement of the philosophy and principles which 
underlie the activities of the Horace Mann School in attempting to bring about 
the adjustment of each child. Such problems are discussed as the classification 
of pupils, the adjustment of Individual differences, the integration of interests 
and activities of the school staff for constructive effort toward pupil adjustment, 
individual pupil records and reports, and the school's responsibility for superior 
children. 

The book is not a general treatise on child adjustment, It deals with the 
theory and practice of one progressive school, The practicability of good theory 
is made evident throughout, 

Heeman G. Richey 


A textbook on educational measurement jor the kindergarten and the first six 
grades ,—The procession of books on educational measurements appearing dur¬ 
ing the past ten years has been a result of the rapid production of educational 
tests and the desire of instructors giving courses in this field for a treatment re¬ 
stricted to a limited section of our educational system, The second reason is 
given for the publication of a book 3 the scope of which is confined to the kinder¬ 
garten and the first six grades. Following four relatively brief introductory 
chapters and approximately one hundred pages devoted to intelligence tests, a 
chapter is devoted to each of the following subject-matter fields; reading, 

1 Cecllc White Flemming, Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School, Horace Mann 
School Studies la Education (New Series). New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931, Fp, xU+94, 

a L. W, Webb and Anna Markt Shot well, Standard Tests in the Elementary School: 
Nursery School to Sixth Grade. New York: Ray Long & Richard R, Smith, Inc,, 1932. 
Pp. xiv+53*, $2.75. 
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arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, language, English composition, geography, 
history and civics, music, and art education. The textbook ends with a chapter 
on general-achievement tests' and a chapter on non-standard classroom tests. 

The general plan of the chapters devoted to achievement tests is the same. 
After a brief introduction devoted primarily to comments on the objectives of 
the school subject, a limited number of tests are described. These descriptions 
are followed by a brief discussion of the uses of achievement tests in the held. 
Each chapter closes wiLh a brief list of references and a selected list of available 
tests, 

The evaluation of a textbook depends on the criteria by which it is judged. 
The volume by Webb and Shotwell is primarily a compilation of descriptions of 
certain tests. In most cases illustrations of the test exercises are given. Fre¬ 
quently the directions for administering the tests are produced. Occasionally 
norms are given, but there is almost no information concerning the validity or 
the reliability of the instruments. Although the reviewer recognizes that an 
elementary, descriptive treatment of educational tests suitable for use in the 
first six grades will doubtless be welcomed by some instructors in teacher-train¬ 
ing institutions, he believes that, even in a first course of educational measure¬ 
ments designed for Leachers in the elementary school, there should be a definite 
attempt to acquaint the student with the principles of measurement and to 
stimulate him to build up in his own mind criteria which will serve as a basis for 
the wise selection of tests for use and for intelligent interpretation of the meas¬ 
ures obtained, When judged with reference to such criteria, this book cannot 
be rated particularly high. It is to the credit of the authors that they frankly 
state that the book was not written for the technical expert but for the orienta¬ 
tion of the beginner in the field of measurement. The reviewer, however, would 
maintain that the beginner is not adequately oriented until he understands the 
limitations of the measurement process and realizes the significance of these 
limitations in the various fields of achievement, For example, it has been shown 
by Willing that language tests of the proofreading type do not yield valid diag¬ 
noses of language errors, If a prospective teacher is told about language tests 
without any reference to this significant limitation, his knowledge about this 
group of measuring instruments will be decidedly incomplete and essentially 
erroneous. 

Walter S. Monroe 

University of Illinois 
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Mcatioital mfo (Mortal Comment 


A DEFINITION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF A STATE 
educational system 

By an act passed by the legislature of California in May, 1931, 
the governor of that state was authorized to engage the services of 
an educational-research foundation to make a survey of tax-sup¬ 
ported education in California of higher than high-school grade. The 
survey was undertaken by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching. The Foundation used its own staff to assemble the 
necessary facts but assigned to an independent commission of seven, 
organized under its auspices, "the task of interpreting and appraising 
the pertinent facts and of recommending the policies and operations 
needed in the future.” The following nationally known educators 
were members of the independent commission: L, D. Coffman, 
Charles II. Judd, 0, R. Latham, A. B. Meredith, James E. Russell, 
George F. Zook, and S. P. Capen, chairman The Foundation has ac¬ 
cepted the recommendations of the commission without amendment 
and has transmitted them to the governor of the state as the recom¬ 
mendations of the Foundation. 
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In making its recommendations, tlie commission felt that it should 
undertake to define the fundamental principles of public policy 
which should be applied in the development of a state educational 
system. Such a definition of policy is very timely, not only for Cali¬ 
fornia, but for the entire nation. Such is the case because under the 
pressure of economy our system of values is being disturbed and in 
many instances seriously modified. Everywhere school officials and 
the public are facing the problem: What is of most worth in educa¬ 
tion? 

The statement of policy formulated by the commission and ap¬ 
proved by the Carnegie Foundation merits careful consideration. 
The complete statement follows, 

The staff of the Carnegie Foundation having submitted to the commission Us 
analysis of the educational situation in California above the high school, the 
commission presents bciewilh its recommendations, constituting a “suitable fu¬ 
ture policy and plan of operation," to be made effective by whatever legislative 
resolutions, sLatuLes, and constitutional amendments are necessary to enable 
the appropriate policy-making bodies and administrative officers to bring the 
recommendations into operation, and to stimulate belter co-operation among 
the citizens to these ends, 

The commission finds Lhat much of the confusion in the educational system 
arises from the fact that no authority competent to plan and speak for the state 
as a whole 1ms determined in clear and unmistakable terms the social and edu¬ 
cational functions to be performed by various units of the system in serving the 
present needs of civilization in California. 

The commission therefore suggests that the following sLatements concerning 
the functions of the educational system be accepted as the basis for a resolution 
by the legislature, which shall serve to declare its own future policy one! to guide 
the people of the stale and the various boards and officers charged with the per¬ 
formance of educational services. 

Tiie Functions of the Educational System 

The fundamental functions of the state educational system are to educate 
the people to greater and greater competency, in performing 

First, the general social obligations of citizenship or mcmbeiship in American 
civilization required of all men and women and, 

Second, the particular or specialized services to society allotted to different 
occupational groups, membership in any one of which is a mattci of individual 
choice and fitness. 

These educational functions correspond with the two types of requirement 
which modem social life lays upon every citizen, Every person has social, poli¬ 
tical, or other responsibilities which he should bear in common with other per- 
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sons, as in his membership in the family, the neighborhood, the local commu¬ 
nity, the state, the nation, and humanity at large, On the other hand, every 
person has, under our economic system of subdivision o£ work or services, a 
particular obligation which he meets, usually by the services he renders through 
his special remunerative occupation, 

The first function of the common school system .—It is the primary and funda¬ 
mental function of the common school system extending from the earliest years 
of schooling, through kindergarten, elementary school, junior and senior high 
school, and the junior college, to educate the citizen for effective participation 
in all those common understandings and co-operations which are necessary to 
sustain the best in our complex contemporaneous civilization which is American. 

Our common schools must be dedicated primarily to educating men and 
women so that they may work and live together more successfully in and through 
the institutions of a civilization that must be constantly adapted to changing 
conditions. Failure of citizens to understand many of our current problems and 
their tragic inability to co-opciate in the solution of them constitute one cause 
that has led to breakdowns in our cuirent civilization, 

A common school system rededicated to the original social purposes which 
warranted tax support by all the citizens of the state, must aim mainly at the 
fullest possible development of a social rather than a selfish peisonality, It will 
seek to develop an enlightened citizenship, rather than an enlightened selfish¬ 
ness. Much of the current criticism of the behavior of citizens as the product of 
schools is based on the fact Lhal the common schools, above the elementary 
school, are noL really utilized by the student nor fully managed by teachers and 
administrators for this fundamental civilizing purpose, When this ideal is real¬ 
ized, subject boundavles will be less sharply defined. New and more practical 
groupings of materials will be devised, and the process of learning will be reor¬ 
ganized, much as is now being done in comprehensive courses at some 160 insti¬ 
tutions in the United S tates. Problems will become moie import ant than topics, 
libraries than textbooks. 

The points at which public and professional criticism are now mainly directed 
are the secondary rather than the elementary stages of general or common 
schooling, That reform has been at work foi some time in the field of secondaiy 
education is attested by the increase in junior high schools, senior high schools, 
and junior colleges, Modifications of the curriculum, changed methods of teach¬ 
ing and learning, educational and vocational counseling are merely additional 
symptoms of the attempt to meet current dissatisfaction with the schools as they 
are or have been, A complete rcconstinotion, somewhat similar to that which 
began in the elementary school in the eighties and nineties seems now well in¬ 
augurated in Lhc secondary stages of general education. 

The reconstruction of secondary education, necessarily a concern of this com¬ 
mission which deals with its later stages in the junior colleges and the lower divi¬ 
sions of the teachers 1 colleges and the university, will involve several marked 
changes from the traditional outlook and method 
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In the first place, secondary education will be not less intellectual but more 
social and adaptive. It will be directed toward giving the student an under¬ 
standing of the natural and social world in which he lives, The mastery of the 
academic letters, arts, and sciences will be no longer the end of hia school mas¬ 
tery, but the educational means of understanding life. Whatever other resources 
of experience lie outside of the traditional disciplines, such as industrial arts and 
finenrts, will be utilized with full scholastic respectability as valued aids in real¬ 
izing the new and broader conception of the human and social purposes of the 
common schools. 

In the second place, secondary education will focus its attention more steadily 
on contemporaneous life, with its oncoming problems. The lag between what the 
school teaches and what present and impending cUizenship requires will be de¬ 
creased. Scholarship, once chiefly related to the past, will now be related to the 
present, with study of the past still highly valued to the extent that the contribu¬ 
tions of Ihc past inevitably persist in the present. 

Third, schooling will not be thought of ns practically the end of education 
or learning, now Loo commonly and so fatally the case. Education will be re¬ 
garded as a continuous process, coterminous with life, to which schools merely 
give impetus for further and continuous personal inquiry and growth, An edu¬ 
cation at school will be regarded as preparatory to continuous adult learning. 
How much academic ground is covered in the school building under a licensed 
or accredited teacher, will no longer be so important ns it 1 ms been. What one 
learns anywhere in life, and the degree to which one has the impulse and power to 
continue to learn and think accurately, will be far more important to all con¬ 
cerned—to the world, Lo the university, and, mosL of all, to the student himself, 

The second function of the common school system .—It is a second and equally 
important function of the educational system lo prepare young people for pro¬ 
ductive living. In so far as the individual differences of students—intellectual, 
social, economic—warrant, this end will be accomplished through occupational 
training of different types. 

The most significant body of psychological fact concerning hum an nature 
that has recently influenced our thinking or our action is that which reveals the 
astounding range of individual differences in a social or school population. Peo¬ 
ple are not all alike. To believe they arc and to treat them as though they were 
is to commit a grave human injustice to many individuals, and to deprive soci¬ 
ety of the use of their full powers, Social and educational justice is far more near¬ 
ly realized by Lrcating students differently than by treating them identically. 

Differentiated treatment Is necessary the moment individual differences be¬ 
gin to assert themselves in such a manner as to make inadequate the traditional 
curriculum and method of common schools. It may first express itself in allow¬ 
ing or providing a different mode of approach Lo the study of the world and civili¬ 
zation. 

Inability or lack of interest exhibited by a pupil demands a redirection of in¬ 
tellectual interest and provision for a shift of educational emphasis. A change 
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of emphasis from the academic to other domains of arts, letters, or science, on 
the part of a student, often salvages a school career and acts as a spur to con¬ 
tinuous learning. Alter some years of common schooling a considerable portion 
of students in compulsory attendance show a lapse of interest. The fact that 
such pcisons display limited ability in liberal studies may indicate that their 
chief powers lie in other directions than the purely literary or mathematical. 
Here arises the necessity for providing vocational courses of a quality and value 
equal to, and co-ordinate with, those of an academic nature. This situation in¬ 
volves growing numbers of cases as larger and larger groups of the population 
move through the school system toward the upper levels of common schooling. 
New intellectual opportunities and new opportunities for specialized, vocational 
training are then plainly indicated, the more so because little by little the school 
has been forced to assume responsibilities that the home and industry cannot 
or will not longer perform. But in all such cases the trade or industrial teacher 
still lias the responsibility of socializing or civilizing the student through con¬ 
necting in the fullest possible extent his vocational activity with the rest of 
civilized life. Sometimes late, sometimes early, the readjustment just implied 
takes place for every student. 

The main junction of the university system .—It is. the main function of the 
university system, which includes the upper divisions of colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools, to educate specialists for the strategically 
important social services which modern civilization requires, and to do this with 
full regard to the number of such specialists that society can utilize. Among the 
specialized callings for which the university system educates are research, teach¬ 
ing, the ministry, the Jaw, medicine and surgery, engineering, and similar pro¬ 
fessions. 

Provision for general education in the United States commonly closes at the 
end of the second college year, or aL the end of the lower division or junior col¬ 
lege Certainly, it is a very general practice throughout the United States, par¬ 
ticularly in most institutions west of the Appalachian Mountains, to begin schol¬ 
arly concentration in the aits, sciences, and letters with the third (or junior) 
college year, that is, with the senior college proper, and to begin either profes¬ 
sional or specialized pre-professional education at the same stage in school prog¬ 
ress. The exceptions, though conspicuous, merely accentuate the general trend 
of current piactice. 

In California both the university and the teachers' colleges recognize a func¬ 
tional articulation bclwcen the lower and upper divisions, and legislative enact¬ 
ment recognizes that the local, buL state-aided, junior college (or college, as it 
perhaps ought to be termed), is a part of the provision for tax-supported second¬ 
ary education. 

A profession may be provisionally defined as "a vocation involving relations 
to the affairs of oLhers of such a nature as to icquire for its proper conduct an 
equipment of learning or skill, or both, and to warrant the community in mak¬ 
ing restrictions in respccL to its exercise." The effective or ineffective perform- 
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ance of professional duties is preservative or destructive of some fundamental 
potentiality, right, or other value of crucial importance to society or the indi¬ 
vidual. Far this reason ethical practice is as important as expert practice, This 
is obviously true respecting a career in law, medicine, Leaching, engineering, or 
the ministry and ought to be true respecting journalism and business manage¬ 
ment. Complete devotion Lo professional specialization is not now usually re¬ 
garded ns the major undertaking of the student until the conclusion of the 
period of liberal, general, or civilizing schooling, 

Since expert practice is essential to make devoted ethical interest effective in. 
result, special pre-professional training is ofLcn required in studies basic to pro¬ 
fessional understanding. Mastery of practical skill is usually acquired under 
mature supervision in either an internship or an apprenticeship. In further pro¬ 
tection of society, the state finally licenses only those graduates who meet its 
standards. 

The selection of those students who arc promising material for such special¬ 
ized professional education and the determination o[ the nature of their prelim¬ 
inary or professional education, should rest not with the common schools, but 
with the university. The university should utilize the ndvicc of its professional 
Leaclicrs and those ncLively engaged in professional practice, as well as the find¬ 
ings now available from modern personnel studies. 

The right to admit to specialized courses is properly lodged in the university 
system, but in so far as Lhc university method of judging the ability and educa¬ 
tional promise of Lhe applicant is antiquated and inadequate, injustice ensues to 
the individual and therefore ultimately to society. Of such injustice the layman 
has a right to complain. 

The right of the university to refuse admittance to a professional comse re¬ 
quiring special and high qualifications rests in some measure upon other grounds 
than that of personal fitness. The commission is not unmindful of Lhc necessity 
of giving some attention to the relation of supply Lo the probable demand in the 
several professions. Only a limited number of certain types of professionals can 
be utilized by society, and overproduction in these particular fields may Tcadiiy 
become a social and professional evil, as well as an unwananted cost to the uni¬ 
versity and the public. For this reason, admission to some professional schools 
will soon become, if it is not already, a matter of discriminative selection. Every 
large consideration involved in Lhis problem of professional school admission— 
whether it be personal or social, financial, or professional—confirms this policy. 
The selective functions of a university system aie primarily social in purpose, 
and the individual is and ought to be of secondary consideration, 

What has been said of admission lo specialized professional schools in the 
university may not at first thought seem to apply to all those who seek admission 
to the senior college of arts, Icltcis, and science, The university should be con¬ 
cerned not only with clearly professional subject mailer but also with the vari¬ 
ous fields included within the division of letter^ the arts, and the sciences, which 
from their very nature prepare through special mastery for superior civic serv- 
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ice. The same discriifiinntivc and selective principles must be exercised in ad¬ 
mitting students to the senior college as are applicable in respect of the profes¬ 
sional schools, 

THE EXPANSION OR EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Biennial Survey of Education in the United Stales , 1928-1930, 
published by the United States Office of Education, contains data 

TABLE 1 

Kindergarten, Elementary, Commercial, Secondary, Normal-School 
and College Enrolments, 1900-1930 


Schools 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1030 

Kindergartens (public and pri¬ 
vate). 

225,394 

346,189* 

5 io ,949 

777,899 

Public elementary schools and 
kindergartens. -.. 

14,983,859 

16,898,791 

19 , 378,927 

21,278,593 

Private elementary schools and 
kindergartens (largely csli- 
mated)..,. 

| l, 240 , 9 2 5 

1,558,437 

1,485,561 

2,309,886 

Total elementary and kinder¬ 
garten ..-,. 

16,224,784 

1 

18,457,228 

201S64j 488 

23,588,479 

Public high schools . 

519,251 

0*5,°6r 

2,199,389! 

4 , 399,422 

Private high schools . 

110,797 

117,400 

2l3,920f 

34 LI 58 J 

Preparatory schools (in colleges 
and universities). . . *. 

56,285 

66,042 

£9,309 

47,309 

Secondary students in normal 
schools. 

0,570 

12,890 

22,058 

11,978 

Total secondary students 

6 95 , 9°3 

1,111,393 

2,494,676 

4,799,867 

Normal schools and teachers' col¬ 
leges (excluding secondary stu¬ 
dents) ... 

69,593 

86,561 

135,412 

161,524 

Colleges, universities, and profes¬ 
sional schools (excluding pre¬ 
paratory studenLs). 

167,999 

266,654 

463,445 

924,275 

Total college and normal stu¬ 
dents. 

237 /S 9 3 

355,215 

597,857 

1,085,799 

Private commercial and business 
schools. 

91 j 549 

155,244 

335,161 

179 , 756 § 

* 1912. | From stnLc repurU 

1 w * 

§ ig2Q 




which reveal the striking expansion of American education since the 
opening of the picscnt century. The expansion of education in this 
country during the past three decades has been unparalleled in the 
history of the world. Maiking, as it does, a new attitude toward 
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childhood and the development of a new social policy, this remark¬ 
able expansion in education is one of the most significant social 
changes of our time. Tabic I reveals something of this expansion. 

It will be noted that enrolment in the elementary school has in¬ 
creased each decade at a practically constant rate of 13 to 14 per 
cent. The number of second ary-school pupils increased about 60 
per cent from 1900 to 1910. Since 1910 secondary-school enrolment 

TABLE II 

Number op Students Taking Some Form or Coliege Work, 1900-1930 



UMrtEHGlTma AHD CoU£GE 3 

Ti'ACOLHS' Councils 

Collkojate Studpnis IN 
Normal facuoois 

Yeah 

Rejzulur 

Year 

Summer 

Suasion 

Exten¬ 
sion, 
Corre¬ 
spond¬ 
ence! and 
Short 

Contacts 

Regular 

YORf 

Summer 
Sew] on 

Exten¬ 
sion, 
Carre- 
spa lul- 
cncc 

Regular 

Ycnr 

Summer 

Session 

Exten¬ 

sion, 

Corrc< 

fipontl- 

cnce 

1930 ••• • 

924,27s 

249,150 

294,044 

1*8,411 

ng,if i 

52,2,70 

43,113 

IQ >745 

7,799 

igafl. 

868,793 

239,570 

292,°?4 

114,618 

120,019 

92,588 

6l,ogo 

40,076 
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has approximately doubled in each decade. College enrolment in¬ 
creased about 50 per cent from 1900 to 1910,68 per cent from 1910 to 
1920, and 82 per cent in the last decade, 

Table II presents data on the number of students taking some 
form of college work. 

Critics of the American educational system not infrequently as¬ 
sert that there are in our high schools and colleges many students 
who arc mentally incapable of doing tire work there. In view of such 
criticism, the facts with respect to high-school and college gradua¬ 
tion are very significant. Despite Lhe rapid expansion of high-school 
enrolment, the percentage of high-school graduates for the decade 
1920-1930 increased more rapidly than the percentage of high-school 
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enrolment. Of even greater significance is the fact that, whereas the 
number of college students increased 82 per cent from 1920 to 1930, 
the number of college graduates increased 159 per cent. 

The increasing number of high-school and college graduates is 
shown in Table III. 

According to the estimates of the Office of Education, there were 
in 1930 approximately 1,694,000 Jiving coliege graduates and 7,437,- 
000 living liigh-school graduates who had not taken a college degree. 


TABLE III 

Number or High-School and College Graduates 


Year 

H!gli School 

College 

189a . 

43,731 

14,306 

igoo. 

94,88+ 

25,324 

1910. 

i S 6 , 4 2 9 

34,178 

1920 . 

311,266 

47,326 

. 

643,166 

122,484 


These figures mean that in every 1,000 of the adult population there 
were 23 persons with a college degree and 102 persons who had gradu¬ 
ated from high school but not from college. About one-eighth of the 
adult population had continued their education through high school 
or beyond. 

THE STATUS OF STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

A recent bulletin of the Bureau of School Service of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kentucky is entitled A Critical Analysis of the Present Status 
and Significant Trends of Slate Education Associations of the United 
Stales. During the past quarter of a century there has been a 
remarkable expansion in the membership of these organizations. 
In 1907, for example, the total membership in all the states was 
only 65,993, or 13.8 per cent of the Lcacheis in the country. By Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1930, the membership had incieased to 697,775, an increase 
of 957.3 per cent. On the latter date 76,8 per cent of the teachers 
were enrolled in professional organizations. At present thirty-four 
associations have full-time executive secretaries, whereas in 1919 
only seven state educational associations provided for such service 
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Thirty-nine associations publish journals. The annual expenditures 
of the state education associations amount to approximately 

$23000,000. 

The following statement summarizes the objectives set up and the 
objectives achieved by the state associations, 

Eight associations maintain placement bureaus, thirty-one do not; one asso¬ 
ciation owns a preventorium, lliirty-eiglit do 110L; three associations lmve some 
connection with homes maintained for aged and needy teacheis, Lliiity-five do 
not; and seven associations provide group insurance lor teachers while thirty- 
two do not. Thirty-four associations favor a federal department of education 
with a secretary in the president's cabinet; fwe have taken no action in this 
matter; twenty-seven associations favor selecting a state superintendent by 
appointment either by the governor 01 by a state board of education; twelve 
have taken no action in the matter; thirty-one associations favor minimum 
qualificnlions for elementary teachers; eight have not considered the question; 
Seven associations favor a single-salary law for Leathers; thirty-one have taken 
no action, and twenty-seven associations report that the question of a law 
providing for a periodical leave of absence for teachers has not been considered. 
Fourteen associations have taken no action concerning a teacher-tenure law; 
two oppose such a law while ten secretaries arc in favor of a law which makes 
some provision fot compensating teachers when absent because of illness; five 
oppose it; and twenty-four have not considered it. Twenty favor a law pro¬ 
viding for kindergartens; four oppose it; and fifteen arc noncommittal. Twenty- 
tour secretaries do not know what position the associations should take with 
respect to a retirement-fund law, Fifteen secretaries are in favor of free text¬ 
books; eight oppose Lhem; and sixteen have not considered the question. 

The final conclusion reached by the caulhor of the bulletin is as 
follows: 

The final conclusion of this study is that the teachers of the United States 
and the educational institutions should be moic aggressive in exercising a 
continued social pressure which will mold and expand group consciousness on 
educational issues, The leaching profession should formulate a program that 
will deserve respect and then demand that its program be respected. The condi¬ 
tions of teaching may not be improved materially until there is a militant eco¬ 
nomic program worked out on a sound educational basis and supported by the 
Leaching profession. Since teaching is n civil service, iL may ncL be improper 
for teachers to consolidate their voles on politico-educational issues. The sLate 
education associations should probably do more to mold public opinion and to 
create educational sentiment, both of which arc so essential for intelligent school 
legislation and control, 
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THE HIGH COST OR EDUCATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 

There are in this country somewhat more than 150,000 one- 
teacher schools. In many, if not most, of these schools the number 
of pupils in attendance is so small that the cost per pupil is greatly 
in excess of the cost per pupil in the larger schools. Evidence is not 
lacking to show that Lhe small rural elementary school is not only 
inefficient but extremely costly. The same criticism may with equal 
propriety be directed against a great many small high schools. A 
recent investigation of the cost of education in the small schools of 
South Carolina reveals a condition which exists, no doubt, in other 
sections of the country. The investigation was reported in the 
United States Daily by Henry L. Fulmer, Division of Research and 
Infoimalion, Department of Education of South Carolina. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs aie quoted from the leport. 

The daily teacher salary cost per pupil in average daily attendance in all- 
white elementary schools is as tollovjs; lor the one-teacher elementaiy schools, 

33.2 cents; lor the two-teacher elementary schools, 2S.9 cents; for the three- 
teacher elementary schools, 25,8 cents, for the four-teacher elementary schools, 

23.3 cents; for the five-teacher elementary schools, 22.6 cents, six-teacher ele¬ 
mentary schools, 21,8 ccnls; seven-teacher elementary schools, 21,3 cents, eight- 
teacher elementaty schools, 19.7 cents. 

There is a marked decrease in cost in each succeeding teacher size from $0,332 
in the one-teacher schools to $0,197 m die eight-teacher schools. Further study 
shows that this reduction in cost continues through the fifteen-teacher schools, 
with slight variations in the nine- and twelve-teacher schools. 

This reduction in cost in the huger elementary schools does not continue, On 
the contrary, a slight increase is noted over the previous low point, 

The daily teacher salary cost per pupil in average daily attendance for the 
white high schools can be seen as follows: in two-teacher high schools, 52.6 
cents, in three-teacher high schools, 44 9 cents, in four-teacher high schools, 
40,2 cents; in five-teacher high schools, 35 4 cents; in six-teacher high schools, 
32.9 cents; in seven-teacher high schools, 33.2 cents, in eight-teacher high 
schools, 30 cents. 

It is seen from these figures that a very similar trend is found in the high 
schools as was shown in the elementary schools, There was a decrease in daily 
pupil cost from $0 526 in the two-tcacher high schools to $0*30 in the eight- 
teacher high schools, In the larger teacher size high schools, this cost appears to 
increase slightly over the law-cost point shown in the eight-teacher high school. 

Although Lhe small elementary schools maintain the lowest salary scale, the 
highest cost per pupil is found in Lhcse schools, due to the low teacher load. The 
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reverse is the case in the fifteen-teacher schools. Here the load is highest, the 
cost is the lowest, even though the salary scale is higher than in the smaller 
schools. 

One notes the highest cost and the lowest load in the small high schools, In 
the high schools, due to such factors as a small teacher load throughout and a 
higher salary scale, the cost remains higher for the high schools than lor the ele¬ 
mentary schools. 

This study has shown a wide difference in the daily teacher salaiy cost per 
pupil in average daily attendance between the small schools and the large 
schools. In some instances, for both elementary and high schools, the cost in the 
small schools is almost twice as much ns the cost in the larger schools, For 
instance, the cosl in the one-teacher elementary schools is §0.332 while the cost 
in the fiftecn-leachcr schools is $0,169; the cost in the two-tcnchcr high schools 
is §0.526, while the cost in Lhc cighL-leachcr school is §0.30; the Lcn-teacher, 
S0.305. 

It alt schools operated for 180 days, the annual teacher salary cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance would be$59.72 for onc-lencher elementary schools, 
while the fifteen-teacher schools would be $30.42; the same for the two-teacher 
high schools would be $94.68, and $54 for eight-teacher or 854,90 for the ten- 
teacher high schools. 

In a study on the cost of school transportation in South Carolina, it was found 
that the median coat of transporting an elementary pupil for this state was 
$0,089 per day, while $0,136 was the median cost of transporting a high-school 
pupil. Therefore, with these figures at hand, the following elementary- and high- 
school cost data aie presented: Daily teacher salary cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance in one-teacher elementary schools, $0,332. Dally teacher sal¬ 
ary cost per pupil in average daily attendance in eight-teacher elementary 
schools, $0,197, Average daily cost of transporting ail elementary pupil, $0,089. 
Total, $0,286, Difference in favor of transpoi Ling and teaching in eight-teacher 
elementary schools, $0 046. 

Daily teacher salary cost per pupil in average daily attendance in two-teacher 
high schools, $0,526. Daily teachcL salary cosl per pupil lit average daily at¬ 
tendance in eight-teacher high schools, $0,300, Average daily cost of transport¬ 
ing a high-school pupil $0,136. Total, $0,436. Difference in favor of transporting 
and teaching in eight-teacher high schools, $0,090. 

From the above figures, it is important to note that the combined cost of 
transporting an elementary pupil and the average teacher salary cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the eight-teacher elementary schools is less than 
the salary cost per pupil in the one-teacher schools. In other words, the pupils 
from the one-teac]icr schools, under average conditions, could be tiansportcd 
and taught in eight-teacher schools cheaper than the same pupils can be taught 
in the one-teacher schools. One can see the advantages gained by the child in 
the eight-teacher schools over the one-teacher schools Ihiougli improved educa¬ 
tional offering, as well as an additional value in money invested when the child 
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can be given forty-five-minute instead of fifteen-minute recitations. In the high 
schools, it is of interest to note that the average cost of transporting high-school 
pupils plus the teacher salary cost per pupil in the eight-teacher high schools is 
less than the teacher salary cost alone per pupil in the two-teacher high schools. 

Under the pioper school administrative control and centralization, trans¬ 
portation of pupils e[Teels a considerable saving in school expenditures and at 
the same time affords an excellent opportunity for improved school offering. 
Often school transportation when not considered in its proper application, is 
thought of as merely giving Lhe children a ride at the expense of the public. 

With county-wide control of schools, under a strong board and a capable 
school administrator as the professional head, we could effect much savings of 
school cost and at the same time, establish a better school system, especially for 
the rural children. Of the many tilings that may be done for greater economy 
and efficiency in our schools, the regulation of tiansportation and the control of 
teacher load are most prominent, 

In order to effect these changes in a successful way, a complete change from 
the inadequate and expensive district plan would be necessary. 

YOUTHFUL TEACHERS IN ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS 

The foregoing statement regarding the high cost of education in 
small schools may be supplemented by statistics on the immaturity 
of teachers in these schools. The following statement was published 
in the United Stales Daily . It was based on data supplied by the 
United States Office of Education. 

For the nation as a whole 23.5 per cenL of all teachers of one-room schools are 
twenty years of age or younger. 

The states of West Virginia, Louisiana, Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, and Ar¬ 
kansas show, respectively, the following percentages of very young teachers in 
one-room schools: 40.6, 38.8, 37.2, 35.3,34,5, and33,6 Several additional states 
could be cited as showing more than one-fourth of these teachers as being twenty 
years of age or younger, 

Georgia shows 21.9 per cenl of these teachers between the ages of seventeen 
and eighteen, Nebraska and Arkansas show, respectively, 17 2 and 12,4 per 
cent in these age groups. 

A considerable number of the teachers of rural schools are not yet sixteen 
years old, For the nation as a whole, o 2 per cent of the teachers of one-teacher 
schools are of Lhis very youthful age. 

Wisconsin shows 1 per cent in this group; Massachusetts and Arkansas each 
show 0,8 per cent; California, 0,7 per cent; and Illinois, o 6 peL cent. Twelve of 
the other states show persons sixLecn years or younger employed in the one- 
tcacher schools, 

Other detailed evidence could be cited to show the extreme youth of a large 
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part of the teaching stall of one-Leacher schools, TJie brief discussion will serve 
to point out that the matter of the youth of the candidate is still a problem of 
real concern in the rural schools and that this problem is largely limited to the 
smaller rural schools, 

It is pertinent to question the wisdom of permitting such young teachers to 
be employed in the rural schools, especially when it is remembered that they 
are largely without supervision* that their tasks arc particularly responsible and 
complex, and that the future of the child is so lnigc\y in their hands. 

THE USE OR THE RADIO IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 

The following statement was published in the United Slates Daily, 

On the basis of data received and compiled by the German Central Office for 
School Radio, educational broadcasts in Germany show a significant growth. 
In 1930 there were 13,000 schools equipped with radio apparatus compared with 
about 20,000 in rQ3L As there are 5^000 schools in Germany, this means that 
every third school now affords Lhc use of radio in teaching. 

The majority of schools that Inch radio equipment are included, as would be 
expected, among outlying rural clcinentaiy schools, and they represent 83 per 
cent of the whole number which participate in the work of "school radio/ 1 as 
educational broadcasts for school purposes are described. The remaining 17 per 
cent are divided between the elementary schools in the cities, representing 10 
per cenL, and the secondary schools, representing 7 per cent. 

The development of the German school radio on the listener’s side has been 
maintained by the broadcasting organizations co-operating wilh the school- 
radio offerings. The number of offerings supplied for instruction in the schools 
has been increased correspondingly. In 1930 the total number of school broad¬ 
casts was about 1,500, The number increased to 2,000 in 1931. 

These broadcasts were distributed generally as follows: 480 musical offer¬ 
ings, or 24 per cent; 440 broadcasts about Germany or 22 per cent; 340 foicign- 
language presentations, or 17 per cent; 300 history and civic broadcasts, or 15 
per cent; 240 presentations in natural science, questions in economics and tech¬ 
nical problems, or 12 per cent; and 200 broadcasts on geographical information, 
or 10 per cent. 

According to age of listeners, these 2,000 broadcasts ranged from 2 per cent 
for seven-year olds to 56 per cent for fourteen-year olds, They decreased pro¬ 
gressively to 25 per cent for the ninctecn-ycar olds, 

Dialogues with leading peisonages in political or economic life led all forms of 
broadcasts, A total of 400, or 2a per ccnl of the 2,000 broadcasts, were by this 
method. Instructive discourse ranked second, with about 360 offerings, or 18 
per cent; and experiences of world travelers, wiLli about 300 oft'eiings, or 15 per 
cent, came third. Fourteen per cent, or 280 broadcasts, were offered by pupils m 
music and play groups, Scenes from literature constituted 7 per cent and solos 
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6 per cent, while recitations from poets constituted 10 per cent among other 

individual offerings. 

More adults listened to the school radio in 1931 than ever before, and this is 
regarded as most salutnry, 

THE ORGANIZATION OR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The International Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland, has 
recently published a volume entitled ^Organisation de I’instmclion 
piMique dans 5 3 pays- The volume is the outcome of a request made 
by M. Herriot to the bureau when he was French Minister of Public 
Instruction. The data were collected in the first instance from official 
records and reports and, after being collated, were sent to the govern¬ 
ments concerned for correction and for more complete details. Each 
state concerned was given a great deal of freedom in determining the 
amount of materials to be included in its report. As a result, the 
amount of information given by each country varies considerably. 

The materials for each country are organized in four parts ac¬ 
cording to a sel form. One part is devoted to the organization of 
instruction-kindergarten, primary, secondary, higher, and profes¬ 
sional. This part also includes data on the training of teachers. The 
second and thiid parts are devoted to examinations and statistics, 
respectively. A fourth part contains a bibliography. 

The volume will be especially helpful to anyone interested in ar¬ 
riving at an understanding of the structural organization of foreign 
school systems or in a comparative study of education in different 
parts of the world. 



SHALL WE ELIMINATE THE COMPARATIVE 
MARKING SYSTEM FROM THE 
REPORT CARD? 


J, T. WORLTON 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 

The necessity for a means of official communication between the 
home and the school has long been recognized in American educa¬ 
tion, and, as a consequence, the common practice in school systems 
is to use some form of report card as a means of conveying to parents 
and guardians information relative to the progress being made by 
pupils in schools. The difficulties encountered in the preparation of 
a report form which is thoroughly satisfactory to all concerned are 
so paramount and persistent that the problem is more or less a live 
issue in all progressive systems, 

That the typical report card has serious limitations and defects no 
experienced teacher or school executive would deny. That some 
form of report is necessary in the interest of intelligent co-operation 
between the home and the school is equally apparent, The problem 
which is continuously in the foreground with the conscientious teach¬ 
er and administrator is to prepare and furnish to parents such in¬ 
formation as will ultimately result in improved educational stimu¬ 
lation and guidance for the child, both at home and at school. If 
this principle is used as a guide and criterion for the evaluation of 
report-card items, it is illuminating to examine some of the basic 
assumptions underlying the use of the report card as typically found 
in American public schools. 

In a recent study 1 of 628 report cards now used in 515 city school 
systems, it is reported that 88.89 per cent of all the rating systems in 
use are designed to inform parents of the relative standing of the 
pupil in his class in comparison with oilier members of the class. 
Of these, 46,03 per cent use letter ratings (A, D, C, D, and E); 

1 Rowna Hansen, Report Cards jor Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. United 
States Office of Education Leaflet No, 41 (1931). 
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24 60 per cent use words ("excellent,” "good,” "medium,” "poor,” 
and "failing”), 15.08 use numbers (100, 90, 80, etc.); and the re¬ 
mainder, 3.18 per cent, employ descriptive expressions ("above 
average,” “average," “below average”). The following three sig¬ 
nificant assumptions are basic to this system. (1) The information 
conveyed by the report card is accurate and reliable. (2) The best 
scholastic index for a child is that which shows his relative rank in 
comparison with Lhc ranks of other pupils of his class and grade. 
(3) It is to the educational advantage of the elementary-school child 
that he and his parents be informed periodically of his scholastic 
rank In comparison with the ranks of other children in his grade or 
class. These three assumptions do not, of course, include all which 
arc fundamental to the use of the typical report card, but they are 
sufficient for the present purposes. 

The limitations and the characteristic defects of the report card 
in the light of these assumptions are at once apparent. Even the 
pupils in the elementary schools give evidence by their comments 
and criticisms that they realize the existence of such defects. It is 
common knowledge among teachers that their marks do not have 
the accuracy which the rcporL form implies. Lack of accuracy is 
common whether a five-point or a seven-point scale is used, whether 
the marks are given in letters or figures. It is equally apparent that 
the errors in marking are fiequently so large that distinctly errone¬ 
ous impressions arc conveyed as to the scholarship of the pupils. 

The second assumption does not take account of the factors of 
intelligence and cfforl except as they affect scholarship. It is prob¬ 
able that these factors are so inherently associated with scholarship 
as to require substantial modification of this assumption before it 
can be accepted as valid. 

The third assumption, however, is the primary consideration of 
this article, Is it to the educational interests of the elementary-school 
child Lhat he be informed regularly of his comparative ranking with 
other pupils? The answer to this question should be sought in child¬ 
hood reactions which grow out of this practice and their effect on total 
personality development. It is obvious that the receipt of a report 
card at regular intervals during the school career of the child may 
have far-reaching effects on his outlook on life. We may well consider 
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the positive and negative influences on character of (1) marks which 
are consistently high, (2) marks which are consistently low or failing, 
(3) marks which represent excellence when the pupil knows he has 
not done his best, (4) marks which show failure when the pupil 
knows he has done his best, or (5) marks which the pupil believes to 
be unfair. In this connection the reader is reminded of some of the 
more fundamental character traits which the modem progressive 
school seeks to develop in children and is askccl to examine the eilects 
on these traits of the practice of sending home periodically the com¬ 
parative ratings of children. It will readily be admitted that the 
child (1) should acquire confidence in himself and in his own ability 
to succeed, (2) should develop an attitude of good will and friendli¬ 
ness toward others, and (3) should set up as his goals the vital ob¬ 
jectives of education rather than high marks or other symbols of 
achievement. 

These three character traits of children, in common with other 
desirable traits, arc mateiially influenced by the use of Ihe report 
card. For example, the boy who finds his chief interest and ability 
in dealing with concrete things rather than with long division, 
parsing, or the cause of the changing seasons may take home regu¬ 
larly a report card sprinkled, with E’s and D’s and an occasional C. 
These regular reminders of his failure notwithstanding his efforts 
to succeed can scarcely be expected to foster in him a feeling of con¬ 
fidence in himself. On. the contrary, the chances are overwhelming 
that such a notice is the master stroke in a series of experiences 
which tend to develop in him an inferiority complex. 

The brilliant child who assumes scholastic leadership without ef¬ 
fort is also affected negatively, although perhaps unconsciously, by 
the comparative markings. A feeling of superiority or scorn is more 
or less a natural concomitant accompanying consciousness of supe¬ 
rior ranking when the importance of such ranking is emphasized. 
Nor is the child of average ability or accomplishment free from the ill 
effects of this marking system. The constant emphasis given to 
marks tends to dignify in the child’s mind the symbols of accomplish¬ 
ment (the marks) rather than accomplishment itself and thus to 
shift the child’s objectives from the primary goals of education to 
marks, honors, or other substitutes for legitimate educational objec¬ 
tives. This emphasis causes the overly conscientious child to sacri- 
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fice his mental and physical health on the altar of personal or family 
pride in his effort to score above his competitors. Cheating, lying, 
erasing the teacher’s marks and substituting higher ones, forging 
the signature of parents, “losing” the report card, and other harmful 
practices are sometimes resorted to with satisfaction by children of 
all types of ability as a means of escaping the punishment and hu¬ 
miliation which are apt to follow in the wake of low marks. 

It appears certain that the relation between the teacher and the 
child and also the relation between the parent and the child are sub¬ 
stantially improved in the majority of cases by the elimination of 
comparative markings on the report card. This improved personal 
relationship enables teachers and parents to exert more effective in¬ 
fluence in stimulating and guiding the educational and personality 
development of the child. It fosters in the school and in the home a 
more wholesome and joyous atmosphere in which children can live 
and practice positive traits of character leading to higher scholar¬ 
ship and more desirable qualities of citizenship. 

In an effort to provide against the negative features of the com¬ 
parative marking system, an experimental form of report card has 
been in use in the elementary schools of Salt Lake City since Septem¬ 
ber, 1930. The characteristic feature of this report form is the elimi¬ 
nation of comparative marks. If in the judgment of the teacher the 
child is progressing in his studies and in the citizenship qualities 
listed as well as might reasonably be expected in consideration of his 
individual ability and opportunities, his card contains no entries 
except those of attendance and punctuality. A clean record is evi¬ 
dence that the pupil is doing thoroughly satisfactory work for him, 
although it may be far below the quality and the amount of the 
work which is done by his classmates. If, however, the teacher be¬ 
lieves that the pupil could and should do better than he has been do¬ 
ing, she checks the subject or the character quality in which he is 
deficient, as a matter of information to parents and as an invitation 
for parental co-operation in meeting the situation. A plus sign is 
used the following period to indicate that improvement has been 
made or another check to show that the weakness still persists. 
Pages 2 and 3 of the report card, which show the features mentioned, 
are reproduced on page 181. 

It will be observed that effort rather than accomplishment be- 
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comes the primary factor in determining the scholarship and citizen¬ 
ship record of the pupil. The child with low native ability has an 
eqvial chance with the highly endowed child to make a favorable 
showing on this report form. If he is industrious, he does not receive 
official notice of his relative inferiority in scholarship during his en¬ 
tire attendance in the elementary school. The bright child who does 
not live up to his possibilities is checked although he may be the 
first ranking pupil in the class. Comparative ranking of the pupils 
in scholarship and citizenship is eliminated as an index of success, 
and each child is judged in terms of his own ability, effort, and per¬ 
sonality. It is true that a pupil might receive a thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory report card and still be among the weakest pupils of the class 
scholastically if he is doing as well as his abilities give the teacher a 
right to expect. The report docs not presume to show how much 
subject matter the pupil lias mastered nor his standing in compari¬ 
son with other pupils of his class. This information is obtained, 
however, and is shown in the detailed records of test results and 
teacher's estimates, which are kept both in the teacher's records and 
in the principal’s files. Parents who arc interested in this type of 
information (some of them are) are invited to call at the school and 
talk with the teacher and the principal. At these conferences all the 
information to he obtained from the school records and the teacher’s 
estimates, together with that which the parent can supply, is made 
the basis for decisions respecting the child’s educational welfare. 

When the experimental report card was introduced, a letter was 
written by Superintendent G, N. Child and delivered by the pupils 
of the elementary schools to their parents. In this letter the pur¬ 
poses of the new report card were explained, and the co-operation of 
the paients was requested. A gratifying response was immediately 
forthcoming. Principals found that the number of parents and 
guardians visiting the schools increased immediately after the new 
report card was introduced. 

This report card has been in use in the elementary schools of Salt 
Lake City for four semesters—a sufficient length of time, it would 
seem, to demonstrate its practical adaptation to the problems at 
hand. In order that the officials might ascertain its practical suc¬ 
cess, a questionnaire which listed a number of advantages claimed 
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for the new report form was distributed among the teachers and the 
principals after the third semester. Replies were received from 513 
teachers and 28 principals. No names were attached to the returns 
from teachers. The following excerpts taken from the questionnaire 
show the directions to teachers and the items on which they were 
asked to express opinions. 

Following are a number of statements which purport to show the advantages 
to be obtained from Lire practice of using Llic check (/), the plus sign (+), and 
other symbols of our new report card rather than the letters A, B, C, D, and E 
as a means of making an official report of the pupil's progress Lo parents. 

It is desired that each person answering the questionnaire examine these 
claims carefully and express a personal evaluation of them by inserting the 
appropriate figure on the line following the statement. The figures will signify 
respectively meanings as given in the following code: 

1, Complete disapproval. 

2, Sometimes true though not often. 

3, Sometimes true, sometimes not Lrue, The two systems have equal ad¬ 
vantages. 

4, Generally true, exceptions are few, 

5, Unquestionably true. 

The names of teachers answering the questionnaire need not be indicated, 
The signatuie of the principal, however, is desired. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

r, The new report card protects the sensitive feelings of the slow-learning 
child and thereby fosters an attitude of confidence rather than one of inferior- 
ity-- 

2. The child of superior ability who attains scholastic leadership with but 

little effort is less likely to assume an attitude of superiority and intolerance 
because he cannot advertise himself by showing to his associates superior 
marks_ 

3. By eliminating the use of letters the child is more readily led to adopt as 

his own goals the intrinsic objectives of the school rather than to seek primarily 
for marks or ether symbols of achievement._ 

4. Jealousy, envy, and other antisocial traits may be more easily curbed 

with the elimination of comparative marking,_ 

5. Since the elimination of comparative markings on the pupil's report card 

relieves the teacher of social pressure in a marked degree, Llic scholastic ratings 
which are entered into the permanent records of the school are more accurate 
and valid than formerly__ 

6. The elimination of comparative markings fosters the mental and physical 

health oE the over-conscientious child irrespective of his ability by withholding 
the excessive stimulation or depression which the markings give such chil¬ 
dren._ 
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7. The mol ale of the typical family life is improved by the new type of report 

card because it does not furnish the concrete information which often causes 
parents to make unicasonable demands upon children and which is a frequent 
cause of family misunderstanding-. 

8 . Paients aic in general pleased with the new report card._ 

p. The advantages of the new report card, in consideration of the school's 
program for the total personality development of the child, are outstanding and 
warrant its continuance.-- 

A compilation of tlic returns from the questionnaire are given in 
Table I, It is evidently the opinion of the teachers that the experi- 

TAELE I 

DiSTRinuxioNS 01? Replies Made by 513 Teachers and 28 Principals to 
EACn or Nine Questionnaire Statements concerning Effec¬ 
tiveness or Experimental Report Card 


Code Nuimea 


Statement 

1 


3 


3 


<1 





Number 

Percent¬ 

al 

Number 

Percent¬ 

age 

Number 

Percent¬ 

age 

Number 

Percent¬ 

age 

Number 

Percent¬ 

age 

Teachers: 







160 




1 • . . 

3 

o.6 

21 

4 1 

29 

5-7 

31.2 

299 

58.4 

2. 

3 

0.6 

30 

5 9 

33 

6.4 

156 

30.5 

290 

56 6 

3 . 

11 

2.2 

43 

8.5 

89 

17.6 

194 

38.4 

16 3 

33 3 

4 .- 

2 

0.4 

28 

5-5 

25 

4-9 

141 

27.6 

3 r 5 

61 6 

5 . 

73 

14,4 

59 

11 7 

85 

i6.8 

112 

22.1 

177 

35 0 

6 . 

7 

1.4 

3*5 

7-1 

37 

7.2 

138 

27.0 

293 

57 3 

7 . 

9 

i.S 

44 

8 7 

52 

10.3 

168 

33 3 

232 

459 

8. 

25 

5 2 

60 

12 4 

84 

17-4 

253 

52 6 

60 

12 4 

9 ■ 

16 

3 2 

9 

i 8 

32 

6 3 

74 

H 7 

372 

74 0 

Total 

149 

3 <3 

330 

7-3 

466 

10 2 

1,396 

30 7 

2,206 

48 5 

Principals: 










1 . i 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

3 6 

6 : 

21.4 

21 

75 -o 

2. 

0 

o.o 

1 

3 6 

1 

3 6 

10 

35 7 

16 

57 1 

3 . 

0 

0.0 

1 

3-6 

2 

7 1 

14 

50 0 

11 

39 3 

4 . 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

4 

14.8 

5 

18 5 

18 | 

66 7 

5 . ... 

2 

7 1 

2 

7 * 

5 

17 9 

8 

28 6 

11 

39 3 

6 .. 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 0 

2 

7 1 

6 

21 4 

20 

7 i 5 

7 . 

0 

o.o 

0 

0,0 

1 

3 7 

12 

44 5 

14 

5 i 8 

8 . 

0 

0 0 

1 

3*7 

7 

25 9 

12 

44 5 

7 

25 9 

9 . 

0 

0,0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

3 

10 7 

25 

89 3 

TaLnl., 

2 

0 8 

5 

2 0 

23 

9 3 

76 

30 5 

143 

57 4 


mental report card has many practical advantages over the tradi¬ 
tional comparative system. The opinion of the principals is even 
more favorable to the new system than that of the teachers. 
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CONCLUSION 

The tendency of progressive public schools during the past decade 
has been decidedly in the direction of an all-inchisivc program 
which sponsors the total personality development of the individual 
pupil, including, in addition to the fundamental tool subjects, the 
desirable habits and attiludes which make for character and citizen¬ 
ship. This broader program of the schools should be reflected in the 
report card, which is the official method of communication between 
the home and the school, Unless reform in the report card is made, a 
countercurrent of marked influence may be affecting negatively the 
character traits of children. The comparative marking system was 
developed during a period in our educational hislory when the em¬ 
phasis was primarily on "scholarship” in the limited held of the three 
R’s. In its practical ellects the influence of the old marking system 
runs counter to the most fundamental objectives of modern, pro¬ 
gressive schools, It appears from studies made in Lhis field that the 
typical report card now in use in American cities is still of the tradi¬ 
tional formal type. It would seem that this problem should be given 
renewed experimental study by teachers and administrators. The 
experiment in Salt Lake City may be a step in the right direction. 



TYPES or ERRORS AND QUESTIONABLE HABITS 
OF WORK IN MULTIPLICATION 


L01 f T0N V. JJURCJ15 
University of Michigan 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of Lliis article is to report the results of a study de¬ 
termining the types, frequency, and probable causes of the errors 
and the questionable habits of work used by children in their re¬ 
sponses to exercises involving the mechanical aspects of multipli¬ 
cation. The term “error” is used throughout the study to mean any 
method of work used by children in multiplication by which incor¬ 
rect responses to the exercises are given. The term “questionable 
habit of work” is used to mean any questionable method of work 
which may produce the wrong response indirectly or which may be 
a time-consuming process. The method of the study involved an 
intensive analysis of Ihc mental processes revealed by pupils’ re¬ 
sponses to the exercises of an inventory test and by observations 
made during an interview with each pupil whose methods of work 
could not be detected from the results obtained on the test. 

PROCEDURE 

The investigation deals with Ihc responses of children in typical 
schools of five public-school systems in Michigan cities having popu¬ 
lations of at least twenty-five thousand, The cases selected for diag¬ 
nosis were limited to children who were able to use the basic mul¬ 
tiplication combinations in abstract problem form. Their ability was 
determined by the Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, Test 
III, Form A. In most of the schools children in the low-fourth to the 
high-sixth grade, inclusive, were tested. The testing program includ¬ 
ed 2,577 children. Of this number, only 2,110 were studied inten¬ 
sively as the papers for the other 467 pupils indicated achievement 
bee from error and at best ten points above the norms foi the grades 
under consideration. Children whose methods of work were studied 
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intensively may be divided into two groups: (i) the relatively small 
number of children whose methods of work were revealed from an 
analysis of the written responses and (2) those making low scores on 
the inventory test to whom it was necessary to give an interview to 
determine the mental processes involved in the incorrect or question¬ 
able responses. 

Before the interviews were held, a tentative check list of errors 
and questionable habits was made as an aid in their classification. 
In the preparation of this list the mosL frequent errors and question¬ 
able habits appearing in the studies of Buswcll and John, 1 Brueck- 
ner, 2 and Lazar 3 were noted. The list was revised from time to time 
during the study. A complete inventory of errors and questionable 
habits of work was derived from the interviews. 

Since the success of a diagnostic study depends primarily on the 
technique used in the interview, special care was given to this phase 
of the investigation. An effort was made to secure objective co¬ 
operation of the pupils, and emphasis was placed on the method of 
work rather than on the results obtained. Throughout the inter¬ 
views the children were asked to solve aloud the exercises on the 
work sheet given them at the beginning of tire interview. If a child 
showed any hesitancy in his work, he was asked how he had arrived 
at his answer. For example, in multiplying 327 X2g, a child hesitat¬ 
ing at the combination 9X7 was asked how he obtained the result. 
If the oral explanation was not clear to the experimenter, the child 
was requested to illustrate his method of work. Ollier similar num¬ 
ber situations were presented in order to determine whether the 
habits of work observed were fixed habits. 

EXPLANATION OP ERRORS AND HABITS 

A number of the errors and the questionable habits of work listed 
in this study have been reported in previous diagnostic studies. 

* G. T. Buswel!, with the co-operation of Lenore John, Diagnostic Studies in Adlfh 
metic, p, 138, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No, 30. Chicago. Depart- 
raent of Education, University of Chicago, 1926, 

3 Leo J. Brucckncr, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in ArilhmeliCj pp 110-60, 
Philadelphia: John C, Winston Co , 1930. 

3 May Lazar, Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals } pp, 25-55. 
New York: Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics, Bonrd of Education, 1928. 
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Some of these errors and habits are similar in form to those of the 
present Study but are named differently. For example, the use of 
lower combinations and addition to obtain higher combinations is 
similar to the use of the “split multiplier" reported by Buswell and 
John* in that a child desiring the answer to the combination 7X9 
said, “4X9+3 X9." This method, however, represents the most ad¬ 
vanced stage in using lower combinations and addition to obtain the 
higher combinations. Many children used some such cumbersome 
method as 3X18+9 to obtain answers to the combination 7X9. 
This process was carried on mentally by some children and written 
as side work by others. 

Most of the errors and habits are obvious from the names given 
g them. A few, however, need explanation. For ex- 

1 8 ample, in Habit 13 listed in Table X, using a special 

2 7 device to obtain the combinations for the table of 

3 6 nine's, a child wroLe the column 9, 8, 7, etc , then 

4 $ dropped one place and at the left wrote 1, 2, 3, etc., 

5 4 as shown here. If he needed 6X9, he began at 9 

6 3 and counted down 6 places. A similar case has been 

7 2 reported by Evans. 3 

8 1 In Habit 22 shown in Table II, forming a mental 

0 o image in adding the combination and carried number, 

the children visualized the problem and added 8 + 5 = 13 and 
4+i = 5- 

In multiplying backwards, Habit 41 shown in Table III, the chil¬ 
dren reversed the process as indicated in the following example. 


64 

0X6=6 

X30 

0X4=4 

64 

3X6=18 

120 

3 X 4 = 12+8= 20 

184 



1 G. T, Buswell, with the co-operation of Lcnorc John, op. cil , p. 178- 

3 Roy Evans, “Remedial Cases in Arithmetic Case 2/’ Peabody Journal of Edu¬ 
cation VII (January, 1930), 213. 
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RESULTS 

A careful analysis of the mental processes of 2,110 children in their 
responses to exercises in multiplication revealed sixty-eight errors 
and questionable habits of work. Of this number, approximately 58 
per cent were errors, and the remaining 42 per cent were questionable 
habits of work, Space does not permit the presentation of the com- 

TABLE I 

Errors and Habits in Odtainino Combinations in Multiplication 
Recorded ior 2,577 Pupils in Grades IV-VI 


Percentage o? Pupils in Each Grade 


Error or IImiit 

Low- 

fourth 

f 337 )+ 

High- 

(ourLh 

U80) 

Low- 

fifth 

Cl 53 ) 

(473) 

Low- 

sixth 

High- 

stoth 

(365) 

1. Error in combination a . . . 

2. Higher combinations unknown. 

29 I 

17-5 

33 ■<> 

2 5 ' 3 

30 5 

21 4 

13 2 

4.6 

17.4 

12 .3 

10 6 

8 2 

3. Repeats tables from known combina¬ 
tion . 

6 7 

$ 2 

6 4 

6.8 

6.1 

4 7 

4. Lower combinations unknown. 

4 3 

0 6 

6.0 

x -S 

1 7 

0,5 

S. Repeats tables from first. 

3-7 

1 9 

3 1 

0 8 

2 9 

o,8 

6, Wrong combination, fixed. 

3-4 

1 9 

3 1 

2.5 

5 6 

3 ° 

7. Counts from known combination.,., 

2 -5 

a 3 

2.9 

t .7 

s° 

2 2 

8. Uses lower combination and addition 

2 S 

1.9 

8 4 

11.8 

12.3 

ix 5 

9. Sets dowa columns and adds. 

1 5 

0.6 

3 S 

2 >5 

3 1 

2 7 

10. Depends on tables. 

0 6 

0 4 

0 7 

0.2 

0.4 

0.0 

11. Makes mnrk3 and adds. 

0 3 

0,2 

0.9 

0.6 

0 2 

o.S 

12. Counts on fingers from known combi¬ 
nation. .. 

0-3 

x -5 

1.1 

2,1 

2 9 

3 .o 

13. Uses special device for nine's. 

0 0 

O 2 

0.0 

0,0 

O 6 

0 0 

14. Makes dots in adding columns, ,.. 

0 0 

0.0 

0 4 

0,4 

O O 

0 S 

15 Subtracts from known combination. 

0.0 

0.0 

0 2 

0 6 

1 7 

x, 1 

16. Multiplication by addition. 

0 0 

0.0 

0 2 

0.2 

0 0 

0 □ 


*Thc numbers in parentheses represent the lolal number of puplla tested In the grade. 


plete data, The series of tables given illustrate a complete inventory 
of the errors and questionable habits distributed according to grade 
levels 

The errors and habits used by children in obtaining the multipli¬ 
cation combinations are shown in Table I. From the standpoint of 
frequency, errors in combinations (Error x), lack of knowledge of the 
higher combinations (Error 2), and use of lower combinations and 
addition (Habit 8) appear to be the most significant, comprising 
approximately 50 per cent of the total group. The remaining errors 
and questionable habits are distributed among thirteen errors or 
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habits of relatively low frequency, each indicating significance in 
the case of only a few children. 

The influence of grade level is apparent in only a few of the errors 
or habits listed in Table I. High frequency of errors in combinations 
(Error 1) is conspicuous throughout in spite of the slight decrease 
at the higher grade levels. The error is made in the low-fourth grade 

TABLE II 

Errors and Habits in Carrying in Multiplication Recorded 
tor 2,577 Pupils in Grades IV-VI 



Percentage oif Putils in Each Gbaee 

Ekror or Hamt 

Low- 

fourth 

(337)* 

Illgh- 

Fourlli 

(|Bo) 

Low- 

fifth 

(- 153 ) 

High- 

firth 

(473) 

Low- 

sixth 

( 472 ) 

Iliffli- 
9 lx til 
( 365 ) 

17. Sets down carried number.. 

17.3 

15 8 

24 7 

30 0 

30 3 

35 1 

A Counts in getting carried number 

15,6 

8 S 

9.1 

9 5 

9-4 

8 5 

19. Error in carrying. „ . .. * 

8.9 

6 9 

11 .5 

9 3 

12.9 

6 0 

20, Fails to carry. 

ai, Carries wrong number. 

8 Q 

4 0 

4,0 

2 7 

3 3 

3 0 

7.3 

5 8 

1 5 7 

4 0 

6 x 

4.4 

22. Forma mental image of combinations 

23. Counts on fingers to get number car- 

2.8 

0 8 

1 8 

4 0 

5.8 

4.7 

ried.. ... 

24. Puts number to be carried in partial 

2 I 

3.1 

2 4 

2 1 

2.7 

2 2 

product. . 

25. Reverses number to be set down and 

o,6 : 

1 0 

x 3 

0 2 

0 8 

0 5 

carried. . 

26. Sets dov/n combination and carried 

0,6 

1 0 

1 8 

0.8 

0.6 

0 3 

number and adds. 

0 3 

0 4 

0,7 

0 6 

0 8 

1 4 

27, Carries smaller number. 

28. Secures right combination but sets 

0 3 

0 0 

0.0 

0 2 

0 2 

1 1 

down wrong number. 

0.0 

1 2 

1 1 

0,4 

0 4 

0.8 

29, Builds units' digit to Lens’ . . . - 

30, Makes dots in adding carried num¬ 

0 0 

0 2 

2 0 

x 9 

2 1 

3 0 

ber. 

0 0 

0 0 

0.0 

0 2 

0 6 

0 5 


♦The numbers In parentheses represent the total number of pupils tested in the grade, 


by 29,1 per cent of the pupils and in the high-sixth grade by 21.4 per 
cent. The percentage of pupils exhibiting lack of knowledge of the 
higher combinations (Error 2) is 13.2 in the low-fouith grade, de¬ 
creases to 4.6 in the high-foiu111 grade, increases to 17.4 in the low- 
fifth grade, but shows a noticeable decrease in the remaining grades. 
Use of lower combinations and addition (Habit 8) shows an increase 
in percentages from 2,5 in the low-fourth grade to 11.5 in the high- 
six Lh grade. The noticeable deaease in the precentages of pupils 
exhibiting these errors and habits in the high-fourth grade and the 
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increase in the low-fifth grade are probably caused by teaching fac¬ 
tors. In most systems the teaching of arithmetic in the low-fourth 
grade is centered on the mastery of the multiplication process. This 
mastery is somewhat lost in the low-fifth grade when the process ot 
division is stressed- 

Carrying in multiplication, presented in Table II, provides ample 
opportunity for the formation of questionable habits, involving, as 

TABLE III 

Irregular Errors and Habits in Multiplication Recorded 
tor 2,577 Pupils in Grades IV-VI 


Peuce:ntaoe or Pupils in Each Grade 


Eqroh or TIahit 

Low- 

fourth 

(337)* 

Iligli- 

fourlli 

Low- 

mh 

(f53) 

IliRh- 

fifth 

(473) 

Low- 
fi ix Hi 
(-179) 

HI*- 

sixth 

(365) 

31, Multiplies digits in multiplicand by 




" 



corresponding digits In multiplier. . 
32. Uses multiplicand as multiplier. 


2 1 

3 3 

3 2 

1.7 

I I 

4-3 

3 3 

(5.6 

59 

5.4 

5.2 

33. Does not multiply nil digits.. 

40 

2.9 

4.6 

4 * 2 

S 4 

3 3 

34. Can multiply by only one digit. 

2 8 

3.0 

i 5 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

35. Multiplies the carried number 

1.8 

0 8 

0.7 

0.2 

1 5 

0.0 

36. Does not multiply by all digits. ,. .. 

0.6 

a .3 

4-9 

1 9 

1 -3 

5 2 

37, Multiplies by same digit twice. 

0.6 

1.0 

0 9 

1 1 

1.0 

0 3 

38. Can multiply by only two digits... 

06 1 

1.2 

0 7 | 

2 S 

2 1 


39, Multiplies by carried number. 

40. In a three-digit multiplier, multiplies 
by two digits and ndds, then by third 


d 

0 0 

0.4 

0 2 

0 0 

N 

■ 




digit and adds. 


■ 

0 7 

□ 2 

0 0 

0.0 

41 , Multiplies backwards. 

□ 0 

0 0 

0.2 

0 0 

0 8 

0.0 


* Tho numbers in parentheses represent the loltd number ol pupils tested m the grade. 


it does, the manipulation of numbers which do not appear on tlie 
written page. The most generally practiced of the time-consuming 
habits of this group are the setting-down of the carried number 
(Habit 17) and counting to obtain the carried number (Habit 18). 
Of the error-producing habits, errors in carrying (Error 19), failure 
to carry (Error 20), and carrying the wrong number (Error 21) show 
the highest frequencies. A decided increase at the higher grade levels 
occurs in the setting-down of the carried number (Habit 17), the 
percentage ranging from 17.1 in the low-fourth grade to 35.1 in the 
high-sixth grade. On the other hand, counting to obtain the carried 
number (Habit 18) displays the highest frequency in the lowest 
grade. The percentages of pupils making errors in carrying at the 
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various grade levels tend to be somewhat erratic. The fluctuations 
in percentages in the high-fourth, low-fifth, and low-sixth grades 
cannot be explained from the data available. The remaining errors 
and questionable habits of this group are of low frequency and 
display no marked change at any glade level, 

The irregular errors and questionable habits used in multiplica¬ 
tion, other than those used in obtaining Ihe basic multiplication 


TABLE IV 

ERRORS AND IfAIlITS IN THE MISUSE OF ZERO IN MULTIPLICATION 

Recorded for 2,577 Pupils in Grades IV-VI 



FeUcentaqr or Pupils in Each Grade 


Low- High- Low- Jligh- Low- Ilfgh- 

lourlh fourth fifth fifth alxlh sUlli 

(337)* U8o) ( 453 ) (473) (-170) (3C5) 


42. Sets down rows of zeros. 25.4 

43. Gives zero value of one in multiplier 15 6 

44. Error in placing parLial product when 

units' digit in multiplier is zero. 46 

45. Givc3 zero value of one in multi¬ 
plicand . 2 1 

46. Error in carrying into zero. 1.2 

47. Placing pnrtial product when units' 

digit is zero in product above. 0.6 

48* Omits units' zero in multiplier. 03 


*Thc number!) In p.ucrUliwcq represent Ilia total number of pupils tested In tlm grade 



facts, are presented in Table III. Relatively low percentages are 
displayed at all grade levels in this tabic except multiplying the 
digits in the multiplicand by corresponding digits of the multiplier 
(Habit 31), which shows a comparatively high frequency in the low- 
fourth grade. The high frequency in this grade is probably a result 
of the fact that many of the children could multiply by only one 
digit, even though the process involving multipliers of two or more 
digits had been taught in the schoolrooms from which these cases 
were taken. 

The errors and habits involving the misuse of the zero are shown 
in Table IV. Setting down rows of zeros (Habit 42) is practiced by 
approximately one-third of the pupils tested. Of the error-forming 
habits, giving zero the value of one in the multiplier (Error 43) dis¬ 
plays the highest frequency. At all grade levels the frequency of 
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this habit is higher than the frequency of giving zero the value of 
one in the multiplicand (Error 45). The practice of writing rows of 
zeros tends to increase with the grade level. The percentage of pu¬ 
pils exhibiting this habit is 25,4 in the low-fourth grade and increases 
to 37-5 in the high-sixtli grade. Error iu placing the partial product 
when the units’ digit of the multiplier is zero (Error 44) also presents 
a marked tendency to increase in frequency in the higher grades. 


TABLE V 

Errors and IIadits in Placing Partial Products Recorded 
por 2,57/ Pupils in Grades IV-VI 


Error or Habit 


Percentage OF Fupjig in Each Ghade 


Low- 
fourth 
(33 7 )'* * 

High- 

fourth 

Cl Bo) 

Lovi.- 

fifUi 

< 153 ) 

(473) 

Low- 

sixth 

( 479 ) 

iTigh- 

gnUli 

( 365 ) 

4 6 

?■ 1 

7-9 

51 

3 5 

4 I 

0 3 

1 7 

°-7 

1.1 

0 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0.4 

°’4 

□ 4 

0 0 

o.5 

00 

0 0 

0,4 

0 2 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

0.0 

0.2 

0 0 

0. 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0.2 

0 2 

1 3 

0 0 


49. Error in placing partial product, ■ ■ 

50. Keeps columns straight. 

51. Omits left digit in partial product. 

52. Double indentation of partial procl-| 

nets, , ... ,, 

Indents partial product to right 


53 

54 - 


digit multiplier. 


*Tho numbers in parentheses represent tlic total number of pupils tested in the grade 


The percentage of children exhibiting this habit rises from 4.6 in the 
low-fourth grade to 24,1 in the high-sixth grade. The remaining 
errors of this group occur in low frequencies through all the grades. 

The frequency of occurrence of the errors resulting from the in¬ 
correct placement of the partial products is given in Tabic V. These 
errors are of relatively low frequency at all giade levels. Error in 
placing the partial product (Error 49) reaches its highest point in 
the low-fifth grade and decreases in the higher grades, 

Table YI reveals the difficulties experienced by children in addi¬ 
tion of the partial products. These errors and habits arc not par¬ 
ticularly frequent in any grade. Setting down the carried number 
(Habit 61) increases from 0.3 per cent in the low-foiulh grade to 
12.9 per cent in the high-sixth grade. Error in addition combina¬ 
tions (Error 55) displays a tendency to increase through the low- 
fifth grade and to decrease throughout the following grades. The 
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percentages of children exhibiting the remaining habits of this group 
are relatively equal and show no marked changes at the different 
grade levels. 

TABLE VI 

Erucus and IIadits in Adding Partial Products Recorded 
tor 2,577 1’uriLS in Grades IV-VI 


Phrcentace op Pupim in E*cn Grade 


Error or IIatut 

Low- 

fourlh 

(327)* 

High- 
fourth 
Cl Bo) 

Low- 

r.rih 

Cm) 

Th 

(473) 

Low- 

sixth 

(479) 

iiiBh- 

slxth 

fofis) 

55. Error in addition combinations. , . . 

3 4 

3 7 


6 3 

3-1 

1 9 

56. Counts to get combinations . . 

57. Fails to add partial products. * 

0 9 

1 7 

1,8 

1-9 

■n 

0 8 

0 6 

0,2 

0,0 

0 2 

ISSfl 

0 3 

58. Error in carrying. 

0 6 

I .O 

1.5 

1*3 

hi 

1,1 

59, Omits digit in adding. 

0 6 

O 4 

0 2 

0 6 


0,0 

60. Groups numbers to add. 

a.G 

0.8 

1 8 

* S 

2 3 

0 8 

6r. Sets down carried number.. , < .. 

0 3 

3 3 

75 

6 1 

71 

12 9 

62, Counts on fingers to get combinations 

63. Makes dots in adding partial prod¬ 

0.0 

0.4 

1 1 

*■7 

1 j 

o.S 

ucts .. . , 

0,0 

0 2 

1 3 

2.9 

3 5 

3 3 

64. Fails to cany. 

0 0 

0.0 

0 2 

0 2 

0 0 

00 

65. Adels diagonally. . 

0 0 

0,0 

0.0 

0 2 

0 0 

0 0 


* The numbers in pnrcnthcacs represent the lotnl number of pupils tested In the grade. 


TABLE VII 

Miscellaneous Errors and Hadits in Multii-lication 
Recorded eor 12,577 Puma in Grades IV-VI 


Percentage or Pupils in Each Grade 


Error or ITadit 

Law- 

lourth 

(327)* 

lUfih. 

fourth 

(480) 

Low- 

lilth 

(453) 

Zt 

(473) 

Low- 

sixth 

( 479 ) 

High- 

sixth 

(36s) 

66. Confuses processes of multiplication 

and addition. 

67. Superfluous use of language. 

68. Confuses processes of multiplication 

and subtraction. 

3 1 

3 1 

0 3 

1 7 

I 0 

0 2 

1 5 
i -3 

0 7 

0 8 

0 0 

0 2 

0 4 

1 3 

0 0 

0,0 

0 0 

0 0 


♦The numbers in parentheses represent the total number of pupils tested in the grade 


The habits not readily classifiable have been summarized in Table 
VII as miscellaneous habits. Although they do not occur frequently, 
they have significance in the study of individual childien. 

The tables presented indicate the variation of the errors and ques¬ 
tionable habits when distributed according to grades Similar dis- 
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tributions were made according to grades in each of the five cities, 
according to intelligence scores, and according to achievement scores 
made on the Compass test. The distributions indicated cleaily that 
the types, frequency, and probable causes of the errors and question¬ 
able habits of work are significantly related to certain factors involv¬ 
ing learning. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The study reveals five facts of significance to teachers: (i) Rela¬ 
tively few type errors and questionable habits of work could be 
analyzed with certainty from the written responses. (2) All errors 
and questionable habits, regardless of frequency, have significance 
for the individual child, (3) The errors and questionable habits per¬ 
sist throughout the higher grades. (4) The tendency of children is to 
evolve questionable processes of solution when skills are employed 
before the basic concepts are formed. (5) The percentages of errors 
and questionable habits vary significantly at the different levels of 
intelligence and achievement in each grade. 

The variations in the occurrence of the errors and habits at all 
levels of intelligence and achievement throughout the grades indi¬ 
cate the need for the use of a continuous diagnostic program by the 
classroom teacher. 



TI-IE INTELLIGENCE OF TEACHERS 


R. V. JORDAN 

Superintendent of Schools, Ccntralin, Illinois 


During a recent discussion of the findings of the Wisconsin Col¬ 
leges Co-operative Testing Program, it was pointed out that those 
high-school Seniors who had disclosed their intention of entering the 
Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges had a median intelligence per¬ 
centile of 52 and that they might be described as the “run of the 
mine.” Was this an isolaLed and erratic finding? A little research 
revealed that it was not; such findings are the rule. 

Do such findings have any parallel in the public estimate of teach¬ 
ers? There is some evidence that such is the case. The old-time, 
good-natured gibe, ‘Tie tried everything else and failed and then 
took up school teaching,” has a sociological as well as an economic 
basis, Whitney states that “to a certain degree popular opinion has 
placed the elementary teacher in our public-school systems on a 
rather low level of intelligence” (17: 3) 1 and that a number of inves¬ 
tigations since the World War have seemed to support that opinion. 
Bode (2) says that the ideal of the average American citizen is the 
man of affairs; Americans cannot understand why a normal, able- 
bodied man should wish to spend his life in teaching. “A population 
that bestows the title of 'professor' on corn-doctors and parachute 
performers .... is not greatly burdened with reverence for scholar¬ 
ship” (2: 228). 

Although it is worth while and interesting to consider the popular 
view, the writer is not one of those who believe unreservedly that 
“a million people cannot be wrong.” Are there any outstanding 
students of the science of education who hold, even by implication, 
a view similar to that reflected by popular opinion? Wood seems 
to be very positive that there is a one-to-one correlation between 
intelligence scores and college success. He wriLes: 

1 The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography appearing at the end of the 
article. In case of quotations page references are also given 

*9S 
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In whatever way we interpret these tables, wc sec that high scores on the 
intelligence test mean high achievement in college, and vice versa; that low 
scores in one mean low scores in the other [19: 6q], 

We have shown thus far that the intelligence examination predicts college 
success very nearly as well as college success .... predicts itself from one 
semester to another or from one year to another [19: 139]. 

If Wood's statement of the value of the intelligence quotient as a 
predictive measure of college success is correct, then the fact that 
the medians of their intelligence scores usually class the students 
entering teachers' colleges as the run of the mine would imply that 
the schools aie being manned by persons who at best can accomplish 
only mediocre success in college. The social implications of such a 
condition are various. Jennings (7), a leading biologist, assures us 
that the course of biological evolution is so slow, even if directed by 
the science of eugenics, that it can furnish little aid in the problem 
of keeping pace with the changing needs of society. 

Certainly, therefore, every other remedy that has possibilities should be 
tried while we are waiting for eugenics to do its perfect work, And it is probable 
that changes in environment—changes in treatment of infancy, in education, in 
tradition. . , , can do much more for the ills of society than can be done through 
direct attempts to change the genetic constitution of the population [7: 246). 

The school, then, is the agency to which we must look, and the 
teacher, we may assume, is the most important factor in the school. 
The implications are obvious. Those who select the entrants to the 
teachers' colleges will be interested in setting up some machinery 
which will assure a better selected group of students Ilian these 
schools have secured in the past. The great body of teachers at work 
in the field will, both for reasons of personal pride and for the effect it 
may have on the problems of employment and salaries, wish to see 
the raw material of the teacher-training institutions more skilfully 
appraised and more carefully selected than formerly. 

Some evidence as to the "median" intelligence of those persons 
wishing to enter teachers’ colleges or those already enrolled in the 
courses is available. In the Wisconsin Colleges Co-operative Test¬ 
ing Program (18) in 1929, the intelligence scores and occupational 
choices of more than sixteen thousand high-school pupils were se¬ 
cured, The method of comparison in this study was by "psychologi¬ 
cal percentiles" rather than by point scores or intelligence quotients. 
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Among twcnty-lwo occupational choices journalism ranked, first 
with respect to the intelligence scores of the pupils choosing that oc¬ 
cupation. The quailile points o£ those choosing journalism were as 
follows: first quartile, 56; median, 81; and third quartile, 94. 
Teaching ranked tenth with the following scores: first quartile, 28; 
median, 52; and third quartile, 76, “Beauticians” were last with 
the following scores: first quartile, 13; median, 30; and third quar¬ 
tile, 56. These comparisons give a sampling of the abilities of those 
declaring their intentions of attending college for the purpose of 
preparing for various professions. 

TABLE I 

Selective Influence of Different Institutions Shown 
By Median Percentile Ranks of Intelligence 
Scores Secured in Wisconsin Colleges Co-opera¬ 
tive Testing Prooila&i 



Median TFRCENriLc 


RANK 

INSTITUTION 




Iloys 

Girls 

University of Wisconsin. 

75 

76 

Wisconsin colleges. . . .. 

64 

76 

Wisconsin Slate Teachers Colleges , 

48 

53 

Out-of-state colleges. *.. 

73 

7 1 


What of those who actually entered college in the following semes¬ 
ter? Was the difference in intelligence percentile rank still apparent? 
The figures in Table I clearly indicate the apparent intellectual in¬ 
feriority of the raw material of the teachers* colleges. Wood (19 : 41) 
offers a table of means and sigmas of the scores made on the Thorn¬ 
dike Intelligence Examination for College Entrance by prospective 
entrants or sludents in nine widely scattered institutions of higher 
learning in the United States and a preparatory school in Canada. 
The medians range fiom 52 to 79, and the Freshmen women at the 
normal school in Trenton, New Jersey (the one teachers’ college in 
the list), rank eighth among the nine higher schools. It may seem 
startling that the academic failures during the years 1919-22 at 
Columbia College had a median intelligence score of 69, while the 
median of the New Jcisey prospective teachers was only 64. 
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Odell concluded from an investigation of college students that 
" those [Freshmen] attending the University of Illinois and other 
large universities and technical schools possess on the whole mental 
ability well above the average, whereas those entering teachers' col¬ 
leges and professional, art, and music schools are decidedly below 
the average , . . . [of] the whole group" (9: 45). 

Book (3) made a state-wide survey of the high-school Seniors in 
Indiana. In his chapter entitled "Intelligence and Vocational 
Choice” he presents graphs showing the scores made by the middle 
50 per cent of the boys and girls electing various vocations, and he 
says: 

It may readily be seen (from Figure 29) that the group of boys selecting 

science, the ministry, and journalism ranks ahead of all other groups. 

Law, engineering, and teaching occupy a position about midway between these 
other occupations. 

The girls selecting journalism, law, and social service rank higher than any 
other occupational group. The groups selecting clerical work, nursing, and the 
professions of music and art mnk lowest on the intelligence tests; the groups 
selecting medicine, teaching, and home-making occupy positions about midway 
between” [3: 124-25], 

Odell (10) in the first section of his report on the intelligence of 
high-school Seniors presents tables showing the relations between 
vocational choices and intelligence-score medians. Among fifteen 
occupations the intelligence scores of those choosing teaching gave 
that profession a rank of 13 5 in the case of the boys and 10.5 in the 
case of the girls. 

Further illustrations might be included, but enough have been 
given to show the general tendency in the studies of the relation of 
intelligence to vocational choice. What interpretation should be 
made of the data presented showing that the raw material in 
teachers’ colleges is only the "iun of the mine 11 so far as intelligence 
is concerned? Shall we agree with Wood (19) that these students 
are foredoomed to mediocre performance in college—that there is 
a one-to-one correspondence between the intelligence scores and 
achievement in college? Let us look farther. 

In the hist place, what is the real meaning of "run of the mine" 
or "median” intelligence scores or ratings? Median intelligence is 
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by no means low intelligence, and the writer has carefully refrained 
from employing the word "low.” "The median/’ it should not be 
forgotten, "is defined as the midpoint of the series, that is, as the 
point above which and below which are 50 per cent of the measures' 1 
(6: xi). “Run of the mine” may be interpreted to have somewhat 
the same significance, Again, the fact or principle of overlapping 
must not be overlooked. Even though in the Wisconsin study (18) 
the 3,687 high-school Seniors who chose teaching had a median of 
52 as compared with a median of 81 for the 283 "journalists,” there 


TA 1 JLE II 

Coiir arison of Scores oh Army Alpha Test Made ry Normal- 
Sciiool Graduates, Army Captains, and tiie White 
Soldiers Drafted in tiie World War* 


Score 

Pcrccntnge of 
Norninl-Scliool 

CiiculucUw 

Percentage of 
Army Captains 

Pcrccntngc of 
While Drnfl 

A. 

47-4 

53 4 

4.1 

n . 

38 2 

29 0 

8 .o 

c+. 

14 2 

14.4 

IS.2 

c. 

O 2 

3-8 

25 0 

c-. 

O O 

0.4 , 

23 8 


* After Frederick Eftvnsoir VMiUmy <17: 8) 


was without doubt a large amount of overlapping among the scores 
in the upper levels, 

There is, moreover, some evidence in the field to show that nor¬ 
mal-school students are not unintelligent. Table II gives a compari¬ 
son presented by Whitney (17) of the scores made by normal-school 
or teachers’-collegc graduates on the Army Alpha Test and the scores 
made by persons in different occupations represented in the army. 
The similarity between the standing of the normal-school graduates 
and that of the army captains should be noted- It is inteiesting to 
find that only 0.2 per cent of the “teachers” fell below C plus. Whit¬ 
ney writes: 

About haU ol Lhis group of prospective elementary-school teachers are found 
on a level of intelligence equivalent to that of army engineers, another 40 per 
cent may be compared with physicians and dentists, while Lhe remainder, the 
smallest part, have literal ratings similar lo those of bookkeepers, clerks, and 
skilled workmen [17: 8]. 
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When we are able to survey intelligence with more accuracy, we 
shall perhaps discover that the intelligence levels now found among 
persons making different vocational choices will have to be revised, 
Other evidence of superior intelligence among students of teach¬ 
ers’ colleges is contained in a letter from Odell (n) reporting findings 
made by Seiler in the registrar’s office at the University of Illinois. 
Seiler studied the records of Juniors and Seniors in the College of 
Education during the period 1925-29. 

He found that the point average of the men who had had their first two years' 
work in normal school [teachers' colleges] was 3.85, whereas that of the men 
who had had their first two years' work here [in the University] was 3.55, for 
the women, the corresponding averages were 3.81 and 3,70; for other transfer 
students than those from normal schools, the figures were noL so for from those 
of students who had attended here and were below those for the normal-school 
transfers [11]. 

In fairness to Seiler and Odell it should be said that it is perfectly 
obvious to them that the students transferring from normal schools 
to a university are a selected group—just how highly selected no one 
knows. However, such data show conclusively that not all the raw 
material of the teachers’ colleges is found on the level of mediocrity. 
Reitz, whose studies were concerned with teachers in. service, feels 
confident that teachers are surpassed in intelligence by persons in 
only two other occupations. 

Only 3.2 per cent of the 31,967 men of the “Principal Sample" of Lhe white 
draft of the Ai*jpy Study, representing the United States aL large, would have 

surpassed the mean intelligence of the teachers. 

While Fryer's Occupational Intelligence Standards give teachers fifth place 
among ninety-six other occupations with lespect to intelligence, in Lhe light of 
the present results, teachers should have third place, being surpassed only by 
engineers and clergymen [14: 174]. 

At the risk of being accused of a priori reasoning, the writer would 
like to offer in evidence the altitude toward teachers’ colleges as¬ 
sumed by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, There was a lime, only a few decades ago, when such a thing 
as a four-year course leading to a baccalaureate degree was unheard of 
in teachers’ colleges or normal schools. For a considerable time after 
the pioneering members of this group began to extend tlieir courses 
to four years and to offer baccalaureate degrees, the majority of the 
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larger universities looked on these degrees with suspicion. Persons 
holding degrees from teachers’ colleges were subjected to cuts and 
conditions when they attempted to register for post-graduate study. 
That condition is being rapidly changed. At present a large number 
of state teachers’ colleges are rated by the North Central Associa¬ 
tion in Class E, a rating which implies only light conditions upon en¬ 
rolment for graduate study. Another large group is rated in Class A, 
the highest rank, and the students cf the institutions so listed may 
enter any of the member universities and many others with no con¬ 
ditions whatever. This fact indicates that the examining committees 
of the North Central Association consider the student raw material 
of the teachers 1 colleges satisfactory, 

So far no evidence which even suggests a doubt of the validity of 
intelligence scores as an index of success in college has been offered. 
Casual observers have always been able to name individuals who 
seemed brilliant but made poor college records, and vice versa. 
Almost every investigator, since Wood (19) issued the results of his 
well-known study claiming a one-to-one correspondence between in¬ 
telligence and college success, has come to the conclusion that the 
intelligence score is not the best single index of probable college 
success if, indeed, the use of any single index for prediction in this 
field can be considered good technique. 

Persistence, as evidenced by the number of quarters or semesteis 
a student remains in college, is an essential trait. A good student is 
likely to persevere until graduation. Nevertheless, Edgerton and 
Toops in their study at Ohio State University found a low correla¬ 
tion between intelligence-test scores and persistence in college. “The 
intelligence test percentile correlated on the average .19 with per¬ 
sistence” (5: 134). Persistence showed only a slightly higher correla¬ 
tion (.23) with the estimate made by entrance boards of the high- 
school record. Odell (13), however, found data which seemed to in¬ 
dicate that there is considerable relation between intelligence per¬ 
centiles and persistence in college. 

As has already been stated, the intelligence score is no longer con¬ 
sidered the best single index of college success. It has been super¬ 
seded by high-school averages. Thus Brooks says: 

The number of units offered for entrance does not seem to have much value 
in forecasting academic success in college (4: 575). 
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Iligh-school marks have much more value. While their predictive value 
varies greatly from one college to another (the correlations ranging from .26 to 
.77) and from one year to another in the same institution, yet they are at present 
the best single basis of admission to colleges of arts and sciences which has thus 
far been extensively investigated [4: 574], 

Odell makes essentially the same statement: "There is no ques¬ 
tion but that with a few exceptions much better predictions of prob¬ 
able Freshman marks could be based upon the high-school averages 
than upon the test [intelligence] scores obtained in this study” 
(12: 31). In another study Odell found a correlation of .36 between 
high-school averages and Freshman averages and a correlation of 
only .19 between intelligence quotients and Freshman averages 
(9: 42). The day of the use of the intelligence score as a single 
predictive index of college success is about over, Indeed, a single 
index of any kind is no longer considered sufficient for Lhe prediction 
of success, Brooks states that "a combination of two or more bases 
of admission is likely to be better than any one basis alone” (4: 581). 

Nor has the intelligence score been found to be the best single in¬ 
dex for predicting the success of the graduate of the teachers’ college 
after he enters teaching, Whitney (17), Somers (15), and Ullman 
(16) found that student teaching has a higher correlation with teach¬ 
ing success than any other single factor. The correlations found by 
each of these investigators between intelligence scores and teaching 
success and between student teaching and teaching success are as 
follows: Whitney, .025 and .238; Somers, ,425 and .70; Ullman, .15 
and .36. These three investigators used a combination of factors for 
prediction. Bagley (1) made a survey of the rural teachers in the 
state of New York. He included more than fifty items in his scheme 
of investigation but made no use of the intelligence score. 

Enough data have been presented to justify some generalizations 
with respect to the intelligence of teachers. The data apparently 
indicate that, while the medians of the intelligence scores of persons 
entering the Freshman classes of teachers’ colleges usually classify 
these entrants as the run of the mine, nevertheless, because of the 
principle of overlapping in the distribution, a large number of these 
students will be found in the higher intelligence levels. In this con¬ 
nection a statement from Kirkpatrick’s Massachusetts Normal 
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School Survey may be cited: “Colleges have and keep more brilliant 
students, yet between 80 and 90 per cent of all students of colleges 
are of the same grade of intelligence as are found in the Massachu¬ 
setts normal schools” (8: 57). The data also indicate that the intel¬ 
ligence score alone is no longer considered the best index of college 
success and that the intelligence score is not now considered the 
best single index of teaching success. As a corollary to these con- 
dusions it might be added that the use of any single index for predic¬ 
tion is no longer considered the best technique. 

Teachers, therefore, have no reason Lo be ashamed of the intelli¬ 
gence level of the profession even if intelligence were the best pre¬ 
dictive factor of success in teaching. The writer is heartily in favor 
of progress and improvement in all lines of social endeavor, but it is 
his belief that improvement in the character of the raw material 
received by the teachers’ colleges will come through improvements 
in the curriculums and teaching methods in the elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools and through the selection of entrants on the basis of 
a multiple correlation ol numerous Lraits rather than on the basis of 
the single factor of intelligence score. 
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CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


DONALD R. SHELDON 
Superintendent of Schools, llolbrook, Arizona 

The investigation reported in this article was made in an effort to 
assist in solving the problem of securing and holding children's inter¬ 
est. Information revealing children’s likes and dislikes and the in¬ 
tensity of these likes and dislikes seemed pertinent to the solution 
of this problem, It was assumed that, by giving children an oppor¬ 
tunity to make discriminating choices, it would be possible to deter¬ 
mine what some of their likes and dislikes are ancl in a limited degree 
to estimate the intensity of those likes and dislikes. With regard to 
the validity of testing likes and dislikes, Herring says: 

It is assumed that children's choices between paired stimuli arc a better 
criterion than the judgments of adults who observe the behavior of liking and 

disliking.Subjective states of afTcction arc not easy of approach by direct 

measurement; and in the case of indirect measurement of them it is likely that 
choices would be the best criterion,' 

The secondary problems growing out of the primaiy problem of 
discovering children’s interests were: (i) to determine the ranks of 
various occupations on the basis of the children’s choices, (2) to 
determine whether the father’s occupation had any influence on the 
child’s vocational choice, (3) to determine whether grade in school 
had any bearing on likes and dislikes, (4) to determine in so far as 
possible the intensity of their likes and dislikes by having children 
make choices from lists of activities, (5) to determine whether sex 
had any bearing on likes ancl dislikes. 

This investigation was made during the school year 1930-31. 
The information was secured by means of a Lest given to the chil¬ 
dren in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, in eight Arizona communities. 
The test items were divided into five large classes, which were 
planned to cover, as nearly as possible ancl as space would permit, 

‘John P. Herring, "The Measurement of Liking and Disliking," Journal oj Educa¬ 
tional Psychology , XXI (Mnrcli, 1930), 169. 
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all the occupational choices, pastimes, home activities, school sub¬ 
jects, and school and community activities familiar to children in 
the grades studied. Five columns with the following headings gave 
opportunity for the children to express degrees of liking and dis¬ 
liking: “Like very much” was thought of as having a strong taste 
or appetite for tire thing mentioned; "Like slightly,” as having some 
taste for the thing; “Indifferent,” as not caring for it or being un¬ 
concerned about it; “Dislike slightly,” as having a slight distaste for 
it; “Dislike very much,” as having a strong feeling of repugnance or 
aversion to it (hatred or fixed dislike). These columns were not used 
in the part of the test dealing with occupational choices, as merely 
the ranks of the choices were desired. 

The following factors were taken into consideration in comparing 
children’s likes and dislikes: (i) chronological age, (2) father’s occu¬ 
pation, (3) present vocational inclinations, (4) sex, (5) pastimes 
(how a child likes or dislikes to use his leisure time), (6) home ac¬ 
tivities, (7) school subjects taught in the communities where this 
test was given, and (8) community and school activities, 

The test was given in communities in which the occupations, 
opportunities, and cultural interests differed widely. It was hoped 
that the choices of the children would thus reflect no specific environ¬ 
mental background and would be more representative of all children. 
The 1,087 children tested ranged in age from eight to seventeen years 
in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive. Of this number 537 were girls, and 
550 were boys, 

Occupational choices ,—’The occupational choices of the boys and 
girls were ranked according to first, second, and third choices. Table 
I shows the ranks of all the first, second, and third choices of the 
fifteen occupations chosen most often by the boys and of the four¬ 
teen occupations chosen most often by the girls, as well as a ranking 
of the dislikes in these same occupations. The first seven occupa¬ 
tional choices made by the boys show that boys have a definite 
tendency to choose occupations which call for muscular as well as 
mental effort. The first seven occupations given the first, second, 
and third choices call for a large degree of outdoor life. The second 
as well as the first choices should be considered, for, as J. C. Ahnack 
has said, “The first choice may be merely the ideal and the second 
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the practical." 1 The fact that a far greater number of boys gave 
aviation as their fust or second choice than gave any other occupa- 

TABLE I 


Number or Purii.s Givjko First, Second, and Third Choices to Various 
Occupations and Number Disliking These Occupations 


Occupation 

Fihst Choice 

Sfcond Choice 

Tuird Choice 

Dislike 

Number 

o[ 

Pupils 

Bonk 

Number 

or 

Pupils 

Rank 

Number 

of 

PUplIa 

Rank 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Rank 


Doys 

Aviator.. 

184 

I 

99 

I 

37 

5 

5 

13 

Mechanic. .. 

55 

2 

52 

3 

58 

2 

2 

16 

Engineer,, ....... 

53 

3 

93 

2 

75 

I 

4 

14 

Richer. 

35 

\ 

4h 

4 

55 

3 

1 

17 

Carpenter, 

27 

5 

27 

7 

32 

6 

3 

*5 

Farmer .... *. ... 

35 

6 

3i 

6 

27 

7 

14 

IO 

Forester. 

19 

7 

38 

5 

42 

4 

5 

13 

Actor... 

*7 

8 

17 

9 

n 

12 

M 

10 

Lawyer. . . 

ir 

9 

8 

13 5 

24 

S 

*7 

9 

Storekeeper. . , - 

ro 

ro 

8 

13-5 

14 

13 

4 

M 

Musician.. . 

9 

H ’5 

21 

8 

is 

IO *5 

2 4 

7 

Teacher.... 

9 

w S 

6 

15 

*3 

14 

57 

3 

Doctor. 

8 

13 

15 

10 

18 

io -5 

42 

4 

Bookkeeper. 

7 


12 

12 

10 

15 

11 

11 

Banker...... 

7 

14*5 

r 3 

11 

20 

9 

0 

18 


Girls 

Teacher. 

121 

1 

79 

I 

45 

3 

32 

5 

Actress. . . 

76 

2 

53 

2 

33 

6 

28 

6 

Nurse 

60 

3 5 

42 

6 

So 

2 

108 

1 

Stenographer. 

60 

3 5 

47 

4 

42 

4 

18 

11 

Musician. 

46 

5 

50 

3 

54 

1 

16 

13 

Artist. 

28 

6 

45 

5 

36 

5 

19 


Beauty-shop operator.... 

2D 

7 

40 

7 

22 

12 5 

i7 

12 

Aviator 

15 

8 

11 

IS 

11 

17 

0 

29 

Bookkeeper 

14 

9 

13 

13 

30 

8 

i5 

14 5 

Clerk ... 

12 

10 s 

20 

9 

23 

11 

22 

8 5 

Cook. 

12 

5 

29 

8 

22 

12.5 

43 

4 

Home-maker , , . . 

IO 

12 5 

8 

1 7 

27 

9 

21 

8 S 

Secretary,... 

10 

12 & 

18 

10 

20 

H 

15 

14 5 

Dressmaker. 

9 

14 

15 

12 

25 

10 

49 

3 


tion is particularly interesting. Some probable explanations for the 
popularity of this occupation arc: (1) the large amount of general 
publicity given this vocation, (2) the appeal made by the very nature 

1 John C Alnwick, "Survey Mountain View High School,” p 59 (unpublished study, 
1928). 
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of the occupation to adventurous boys of adolescent and pre-adoles¬ 
cent ages, and (3) the fact that the most popular heroes of the past 
few years have been men in this field who have especially appealed 
to boys of the “hero-worshiping 1 ' age. Although all boys giving 
aviation as their choice cannot become aviators, teachers should 
make use in their teaching of this intense interest in aviation and in 
men like Lindbergh and Byrd. 

In a survey of two senior high schools Almack gives the following 
conclusions concerning the pupils’ occupational choices: “The in¬ 
ventory of choices shows a predominance of interest in 'white-collar' 
jobs,” 1 Exactly the opposite result was found in this study among 
elementary-school children. The noticeable preference for outdoor 
’ over “white-collar” occupations may be due to (1) a lack of con¬ 
sciousness of social levels on the part of the children of these ages, 
(2) a lack of knowledge of the comparative remuneration of the dif¬ 
ferent occupations, and (3) the desire for physical rather than men¬ 
tal activities which is characteristic of children of these ages. 

The girls’ choices give evidence of a widening of the field of occu¬ 
pations for women and a tendency to choose vocations which require 
specialized training. “Teacher” led the list by a wide margin. The 
occupation of nursing was given first, second, and third choices by 
a large number of girls, but it also led the list in the number of girls 
disliking it. 

The dislikes of both the girls and the boys displayed an aversion 
to distasteful occupations (ditch-digger, garbage-man, etc.) and 
those dealing with difficult situations (for example, preacher and 
nurse), 

A surprisingly small relation was indicated between the father’s 
occupation and the son’s occupational choice. However, the posi¬ 
tive relations found were among occupations in which the boys had 
had some opportunity for first-hand experience (rancher and farm¬ 
er). The negative reactions toward the fathers’ occupations were 
negligible. 

Pastimes —The data concerning pastimes given in Table II are in 
agreement with a recent study made among junior high school pu- 

p. 58. 
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TABLE II 

Scores and Ranks of Pastimes According to Indications op Liking Madk 
by 550 Boys and 537 Gnus™ Grades IV-V 1 II 



Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade Vlt 

Grade VIII 

Aver¬ 

age 

Rank 

Pastime 

Score 

Rnnk. 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 


Boya 

Hunting. 

1 - 3 ° 

4 

1 63 

1 

1.80 

1 

1 74 

1 

i 54 

2 

1 

Camping. 

1 38 

2 

1.48 

3 

1 61 

3 5 

1 65 

2 

1 56 

I 

2 

Swimming ., ., 

1 33 

3 

1 60 

2 

1 53 

S 

1 63 

3 

1 5 2 

3 

3 

Baseball. 

I - 40 

1 

1 3 ? 

4 

1.78 

2 

1 14 

8 

I 26 

6 

4 

Hiking. 

1.25 

5 

1 17 

6 

1*61 

3 5 

i 55 

4 

1.30 

5 

5 

Motion pictureg 

I 22 

6 S 

1 35 

5 

1 34 

9 

I 3 2 

6 

1.21 

7 

6 

Radio. . , . 

1.20 

9 

1 og 

8 

1-35 

7 5 

I 23 

7 

I -JO 

8 S 

7 

Basketball.. , 

■97 

13 

1 05 

10 

1.27 

10 

I 47 

5 

I 50 

4 

8 

Playing games. 

I 21 

8 

r-oG 

9 

1-35 

7 5 

,98 

io -5 

*80 

14 

9 

Track . 

I OO 

12 

i-iS 

7 

1*35 

11 

■97 

12 

1,10 

8 S 

10 

Picnics . 

I , 22 

G S 

1 01 

12 

1.23 

12 

98 

IQ 5 

95 

10 

ir 

Skating. 

1.04 

II 

1-03 

11 

i-i 1 

14 

1 08 

9 

.92 

11 5 

12 

Reading magn- 












zincs. 

I.06 

IO 

.83 

14 

i -43 

6 

93 

13 

■74 

15 

13 

Reading news- 












papers. 

93 

15 

93 

13 

1.20 

13 

• 8S 

M 

.92 

11 .5 

14 

Tennis. 

.82 

16 

■49 

15 

.68 

16 

bS 

IS 

84 

13 

15 

Music (listening 












to). 

95 

T 4 

■45 

16 

,91 

i 5 

■ 5 * 

16 

6 5 

16 

16 

Dancing . 

.04 

*7 

.15 

17 

.04 

17 

■35 

*7 

01 

*7 

17 


Girls 

Picnics,* 

I 60 

1 

153 

2 

1 65 

1 

1 50 

2 5 

1 51 

2 

1 

Music (listening 












to) • . 

i 54 

2 

i -57 

1 

1.49 

6 

1 53 

1 

1 59 

1 

2 

Swimming 

1 - 3 1 

5 

1 * 39 

4 

1 34 

a 

1 So 

2 S 

1 47 

3 

3 

Motion pictures. 

1 25 

8 

1 40 

3 

I 52 

3 

1 4^ 

5 

1 46 

4 5 

4 

Camping 

1.26 

7 

I.24 

7 

1 53 

2 

1 48 

4 

1 34 

b S 

5 

Radio . 

1.32 

4 

I 18 

9 

i- 5 ° 

4 5 

1 21 

8 

1 34 

6.5 

6 

Playing games . 

1.36 

3 

I 20 

8 

1 42 

7 

1 19 

9 

90 

14 

7 5 

Hiking. 

3 .II 

10 

I.07 

11 

1.50 

4 5 

1 32 

7 

1 14 

8 S 

7.5 

Dancing. 

-97 

12 

1 33 

5 5 

I * 3 ° 

10 

1 18 

10 

1 46 

4 5 

9 

Skating .. ., 

x 28 

6 

i 33 

5 5 

1 *3 

13 

1 14 

11 

1 n 

10 5 

to 

Reading maga¬ 












zines .... 

I . 20 

9 

1 09 

10 

1 28 

11 

r 3 d 

6 

1 20 

12 

11 

Baseball. 

• 7 g 

14 

1 03 

r2 

r 33 

9 

1 06 

12 

86 

15 

12 

Reading news¬ 












papers_ 

1 o 5 

11 

.84 

13 

1 17 

12 

66 

15 

1 00 

13 

13 

Tennis. 

7 fJ 

13 

6H 

14 

I.05 

14 

98 

14 

1 n 

10 5 

14 

Basket ball. , 

id 

17 

02 

i$ 

■ 75 

16 

1 02 

13 

1 14 

8 S 

IS 

Hunting. ,, , 

■ 57 

IS 

3 < 

16 

- 77 

15 

,40 

16 

40 

16 

16 

Track. 

23 

i <5 

33 

l 7 

■ 34 

17 

3 ^ 

*7 

3 d 

l 7 

17 
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pils, in which pupils gave high ratings to outdoor sports . 1 The scores 
given the various pastimes, home activities, school subjects p and 

TABLE III 


Scores and Ranks or Home Activities According to Indications or Liking 
Made uy 550 Boys and 537 Girls in Grades IV-VIII 


Activity 

Grape IV ] 

Grade V ] 

Grade VI 

GttAUE VII 

Grade VIII 

Aver¬ 

age 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Runk 

Score 

Rnnk| 


Pays 

Ealing. 

1.53 

I 

173 

I 

2 66 

I 

I 76 

I 

I 64 

2 

1 

Caring for pets 

I.49 

2 

I 51 

2 

1 54 

2 

1.60 

3 

I -13 

3 

2 

Washing lmnds 












and face.... 

I 40 

3 

r -35 

3 

1 48 

3 

X 01 

3 

,76 

6 

3 

Taking bath. 

1.32 

5 

i 23 

4 

1.40 

4 

.82 

6 

1.80 

I 

4 

Cleaning tectlu 

I 37 

4 

*■*3 

5 

1.28 

5 

96 

4 

,So 

5 

5 

Going to bed, . 

1.29 

6 

.62 

7 

1 14 

6 

,67 

8 

.81 

4 

6 

Gardening., . 

.84 

8 

1 63 

6 

r.07 

7 

.87 

5 

■54 

7 

7 

Cooking. 

■ .66 

10 

1 .30 

1 11 

M 

8 

.76 

7 

1 .42 

8 

8 

Getting up.,. 


9 

■ 5 i 

8 

64 

IO - 5 

■36 

9 

-34 

9 

9 

Cleaning room. 

1.04 

1 

.31 

10 

■79 

9 

•°9 

11 

32 

10 

10 

Mowing lawn 

• SO 

ir 

■ 44 

9 

M 

10,5 

, 16 

10 

.20 

12 

11 

Practicing mu- 












sic. 

.38 

13 

.01 

12 

■31 

12 

,00 

12 

— .11 

13 

12 5 

Doing house- 












work,,,... , 

- ,49 

12 

— ,21 

*3 

.l6 

13 

- 47 

T 3 

,22 

11 

12 5 

Washing dishes 

,16 

H 

- .83 

14 

.08 

M 

- .78 

14 

- .57 

14 

14 


Girls 

Eating. 

I P 

3 

1.74 

2 

I . 78 

1 

1 5* 

1 

1 56 

i.S 

1 

Washing hands 












and faco ,.. 

i 73 

*■5 

r. 11 

I 

i 66 

3 

1 43 

3 

1-54 

4 

2 

Taking bath. . 

1 63 

5 

1. 7 * 

3 

74 

2 

1-37 

4 

1.55 

3 

3 

Cooking. 

1 54 

6 

1.62 

4 

1,58 

4 

1 46; 

2 

1.56 

1 5 

4 

Cleaning teeth, 

1 73 

1-5 

i -57 

5 

1 50 

S 

1 34 

5 

1 3 i 

5 5 

S 

Caring for pets, 

1,67 

4 

1.40 

6 

1 45 

6 

1 26 

6 

1 23 

7 

6 

Cleaning room 

* 35 

1 

1.26 

7 

1.38 

7 

I<2S 

7 

i- 3 ^ 

5-5 

1 

Doing house¬ 












work. ,..,, 

1,10 

9 

■75 

10 

I 18 

8 

■95 

8 

95 

8 

8 

Gardening , 

■99 

11 

■77 

9 

1.01 

9 

■73 

9-5 

■*3 

9 

9 

Practicing mu¬ 












sic. 

.76 

12 

99 

8 

.78 

10 

73 

0 5 

,48 

11 

10 

Going to bed,,. 

i, 17 

8 

.67 

n 

.64 

n 

SC 

11 

13 

12 

11 

Getting up, . 

1 o,i 

10 

32 

12 

47 

12 

• 23 

12 

■49 

10 

12 

Washing dishes 

5 -47 

14 

3 C 

14 

<24 

13 

.17 

13 

33 

*3 

13 

Mowing lawn., 

4 ? 

113 

■ 3 1 

*3 

.16 

H 

■ 07 

i 4 

°7 

14 

14 


1 Orlie M. Clem and Ratine V, Mallory, "Some Individual Differences of Pupils in 
One Typical Junior High School/' Educational Administration and Supervision, XVI 
(January, 1930), Ji 
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school and community activities were delerinincd by assigning a 
numerical weighting to each of the five columns following these 
items. By means of an arithmetical formula using these weightings, 
the scores of the various items were determined, 

A notable difference in the pastimes picfcrred by boys and those 
preferred by girls is indicated by the boys’ strong interest in pas¬ 
times involving motor activity, in which boys usually excel, while 
the girls’ preferences were for pastimes of a moie social nature. A 
partial explanation of this result may be that the conventions and 
social restraints placed on girls curb their interest and their skill in 
pastimes requiring moLor acliviLy. With very few exceptions, the 
ages and grades of the children seemed to influence less the ranks 
given pastimes than the ranks given in any other section of the 
test. 

Home activities .—The scores and the ranks of the various home 
activities, which are given in Tabic III, disclose results of interest 
to parents and teachers. Possibly the outstanding point to observe 
in the ranks given the home activities by both boys and girls is their 
preference for the duties concerned with care of the person {taking 
bath, cleaning teeth, etc.) rather than tasks about the home (clean¬ 
ing room and washing dishes). The scores indicate that the activi¬ 
ties disliked by the boys were much more intensely disliked than the 
activities disliked by the girls. 

School subjecls .—Table IV discloses some results worth considera¬ 
tion. That the younger children liked the school subjects more 
intensely than did the older pupils is indicated by the high scores 
shown for the lower grades. The situation may be due to the fact that 
the older children have more outside interests to attract their atten¬ 
tion and to hold their interest than have the younger children. In 
some instances new subjects introduced into the curriculum received 
high ranks in the grades in which they were first offered, for example, 
home economics and manual tiaining in Grades VII and VIII. 

There was far less unanimity of opinion in the part of the test 
dealing with school subjects than in other parts of the test, The 
boys and girls did not agree in their likings for vaiious subjects, 
and no general tendencies are evident in the case of either boys or 
girls. 
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School and community activities—The. lask of preparing a test 
covering extra-curriculum activities of children whose ages covered 
such a wide range as did those in this study proved to be difficult, 

TABLE IV 


Scores and Ranks of School Subjects According to Indications of Liking 
Made dv 550 Boys and 537 Gnus in Grades IV-VIII 



Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade VII 

Grade VIII 

Aver¬ 

age 

Rank 

Subject 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rftnk 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 


Roy a 

Reading. 

1.26 

3 

i ,og 

5 

I 46 

I 

l 17 

3 

I 06 

3 

1 

Physical educa- 












Lion. 

93 

10 

1-38 

1 

I 41 

3 5 

1.48 

2 

i 34 

2 

2 

History .... 

1 10 

9 

1 24 

3 

1.37 

5 ‘ 

I 04 

4 

97 

4 

3 

Nature-study.. 

1.23 

6 5 

1.12 

4 

i -45 

2 . 

91 

0 

74 

7 

4 

Art.. 


1 S 

1-33 

2 

1 14 

7 5 

.70 

8 

.40 

10 

5 

Geography,. . . 

1 25 

4 

94 

1 

1.14 

7 5 

■93 

5 

-80 

6 

6.5 

Arithmetic, . . 

i 34 

i -5 

,84 

8 

1.27 

6 


9 

M 

5 

6 -5 

Spelling. 

1 24 

S 

1,02 

6 

■ 57 

12 

.fio 

7 

■37 

11 

8 

Writing. 

1.12 

8 

■79 

9 

r 08 

9 


10 

48 

8 

9 

English. 

1.23 

6.5 

06 

10 

■95 

10 

.51 

11 

.43 

9 

10 

Civics.. 





.89 

n 

■30 

12 

-34 

12 


Manual train¬ 









ing . 

' 

. 


1 

I 41 

3-5 

1.61 

I 

1 42 

I 

. 


Girla 

Spelling. 

1.66 

2 

1.40 


1 46 

2 

1 23 

4 

1,76 

I 

1 

Art., *. 

1.76 

1 

1.40 

i.S 

i 47 

1 

1 04 

6 

1 ,oo 

6 

2 

Reading. 

1 <37 

3 5 

1 24 

4 

i 34 

5 

1 12 

5 

1.18 

4 

3 

Physical educa¬ 












tion . 

1-25 

6 

1.08 

8 

1 35 

4 

i -53 

1 

1 37 

3 

4 

Nature-study.. 

1.24 

1 

1 21 

0 

1 42 

3 

1.32 

2 

97 

7 

5 

Writing . , . , 

1 37 

3 S 

1 37 

3 

1 22 

8 

go 

8 

1 05 

5 

6 

Language. 

I - 3 C 

5 

1.18 

7 

1 30 

6 

■97 

7 

86 

8 

7 

Arithmetic . . 

I I? 

8 

■94 

9 

1 25 

7 

.83 

10 

59 

10 

8 

History. 

I 07 

9 

1.23 

$ 

■ 54 

“ 5 

■45 

11 

49 

11 

9 

Geography . . 

■93 

10 

.67 

10 

.88 

10 

.84 

9 

f fio 

9 

10 

Civics . 



. 


•54 

11 .5 

. 28 

12 

42 

12 

. 

Home econom¬ 












ics . 

■ • ■ 


... . 


l.li 

9 

1 24 

3 

1 43 

2 



since many activities provided for eighth-grade pupils are not given 
to fourth- and fifth-grade pupils. The pupils in fourth and fifth 
grades responded to such activities as the band, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Camp-Fire Girls chiefly with indifference; therefore, 
their reactions in these fields were unreliable and were eliminated 
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TABLE V 

Scores and Ranks m S< 11001, and Community Amvmrs According to 
Indications of Liking Made 11 y 550 Boys and 537 CJjhls 
is Chains IV-V 1 II 



CHADS IV 

Activity 

—-- 

— 


Store 

Kant 



Helping ollicrs. 
Taking part In 

i- 5 « 

I 

contests . 

95 

? 

Going to school 

1 35 

*1 5 

Going to church 
Collecting 

i Ao 

2 

things . t < 
Going to Sun- 

7 » 

8 

day school 
Taking part In 


3 

plays ... 

i .35 

-1 5 

Taking tests *, 
Playing in tlw 

1 oS 

6 

orchestra... 

60 

10 

Operettas. 

Playing in the 

.70 

9 

band.... 

Boy Scout9.. 1 

<r _ , 


Helping olhern 
Taking part in 

1 83 

l 

plays... 
Going to Sun¬ 

I-S 7 

■1 

day school 

1 70 

2 

Going to school 

r.fu 

3 

Going to church 

i -55 

5 
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from the lesults of the test as given in Table V. The intensity of 
lilting for the various school and community activities indicated by 
the upper-grade pupils was noticeably less than that indicated by 
the lower-grade children, A possible explanation is that pupils in 
tire upper grades have a wider range of activities provided for them; 
consequently, their interests are more divided than are those of the 
younger pupils. The children of all ages evidently enjoy working 
and co-operating with one another, as the boys and girls in every 
grade evinced an intense desire to help others. 

Summary The test which was given in this study may be con¬ 
sidered a fairly reliable check of the vocational choices of the children 
tested, for the reason that it was given to a fairly large number of 
children (1,087 boys and girls) in eight communities with a wide 
range of environmental backgrounds. The weak points of the test 
consist in the inadequacy of the occupation lists given (a large num¬ 
ber of occupational choices having been written in) and in the 
failure to check the reliability by retesting. The wide ranges in the 
ages and Lhe grades of the children made it difficult to prepare a test 
which would be suitable for the fourth grade and still be adequate 
for the eighth grade. 

Studies of this nature will be valuable to the teaching profession 
only in so far as the individual teacher makes use of the interests 
indicated to further the major objectives of education. Some actual 
knowledge of the child’s interests is essential in order that we may 
better understand the pupil. Luckey concludes: "Whatever may be 
the demands of the curriculum, the true teacher will deviate far 
enough to discover and call forth the native interests of the child, 
for it is only when this interest is aroused and properly directed that 
the schoolroom can offer anything of permanent goocl. Jl1 

1 G, W. A Luckey, ^Practical Results Obtained through the Study of Children^ 
Interests/ 1 Proceedings of the Notional Education Association, XXXVI (1897), 287, 
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During the school year 1930-31 in the Co-operating City Schools 
of St, Louis County, Missouri, the teachers, the principals, the su¬ 
perintendents, and the supervisor came to the conclusion that in 
some respects they were teaching reading fairly well but that in 
other respects they were not doing as much as they should, They 
were taking care of the so-called "reading to gain skill” 1 or "work- 
and-play” 3 type of reading in the regular reading periods. They 
had also done considerable planning with the children for the mak¬ 
ing of attractive library corners in the classrooms, had helped the 
children in carrying out these plans, and had collected reading ma¬ 
terials for the classroom libraries. 

Many of the teachers agreed, however, that they were not enrich¬ 
ing the children’s lives by giving them opportunities to grow through 
rich experiences. The teachers recognized that the children were 
reading from books about many things which they had never seen 
and that consequently they failed to grasp the full meaning. The 
children did not have clear, true concepts of the things, animals, 
persons, and activities which were mentioned in their textbooks or 
library books. It was felt, therefore, that the teachers should con¬ 
sciously plan to give the children opportunities to develop valuable 
units of work which would help them to grow in understanding 
through worth-while experiences. It was also felt that some reading 
should naturally come out of these activities. This procedure would 
help to supply a kind of reading material different fiorn that which 
has been published and might also build up a love for reading in a 
way that would be impossible without the use of some of the chil¬ 
dren’s own compositions. 

1 Gerald Alan Yoakum, Reading and Study, p 63 New Yoik: Macmillan Co ,1928. 

Q Arthur I Gates, Interest and Ability in Reading, p. 37. New York: Macmillan Co, x 
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During the previous year, 1929-30, these conclusions had been 
brought to light through informal conversations held by the super¬ 
visor with teachers, principals, and. superintendents. A few demon¬ 
strations had been given to illustrate the teaching of reading to gain 
skill, to show how pleasure reading may be developed through the 
use of the classroom library, and to illustrate the value of the crea¬ 
tive-work period, An attempt had been made to demonstrate the 
value of the work period both from the standpoint of richness of 
experience and from the standpoint of need for some reading related 
to activities. However, the character of the work done during these 
periods was not stimulating, and the work periods did not show 
progression in power from grade to grade. It was thought that this 
fault might he overcome if at least one big interest were to be carried 
forward by each group of children. The hope was that such a com¬ 
mon experience would not utilize all the children all the time in the 
work period, and thus cause the children to tire of the group interest, 
but that the common experience would help to point the work 
toward something vital and interesting by giving challenging op¬ 
portunities for group work as well as time for individual projects. 

In May, 1:930, teachers were asked to send the supervisor a list of 
activities carried on during the year and a detailed description of 
their most satisfactory activity of the year. 

In September, 1930, each teacher was given by her superintendent 
atwenty-Qne-page mimeographed bulletin fastened between durable 
covers. This bulletin, which had been prepared by the supervisor, 
contained a foreword outlining the intensive problems studied 
throughout the county for the preceding two years and stating that 
the planning and executing of worth-while units of work would be 
the special problem for the coming year. The reasons already cited 
in this article were also included in the bulletin. The bulletin con¬ 
tained a list of fifty-three different activities which had been canied 
on by the teachers during the school year 1929-30. These were clas¬ 
sified as seasonal, recreational, aesthetic, skill, health, and purposing 
activities. The nature of a lew of these activities is indicated in the 
following outline, 
r. Seasonal 

a) Composing a group poem about all the tilings for which wc are thankful 
at Thanksgiving time 
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b) Making gifts for father and mother at Christmas time, the cards and tags 
to go with them, and wrapping them at school 

c) Having a Colonial party on Washington’s birthday 

2. Recreational 

a) Having a coasting party 

b) Having birthday parties 

3. Aesthetic 

0) Having a symphony orchestra 

b) Telling about the beautiful things pupils saw coming to school 

4. Skill 

a) Keeping a record of number progress on a "Watch Us Run” chart 

b) Keeping individual records of work done in a creative-work period 

c) Having a "Good Readers 1 Club” and a "Read-a-Book Club" 

5. Health 

a) Keeping track of children's height and weight all year and working to 
improve health 

b) Making a series of health posters to display in the hall for other children 
to see 

6. Purposing 

a) Organizing a schoolroom into a village 

b) Taking care of Valle, the school cat 

c) Planting radishes and lettuce and having a lunch from their own garden 
vegetables 

d) Writing a newspaper regularly 

e) Making and furnishing a three-room bungalow, furniture being made out 
of wooden boxes and large enough foi children to use 


The bulletin also contained a detailed description of how one 
teacher and her children had organized their room into work centers; 
a statement of the need for standards of workmanship, illustrations 
being given; and a discussion of the value of record-keeping, with 
illustrations. At the end of the bulletin was given a bibliography of 
books and magazine articles of a general nature dealing with units of 
work, classroom organization, music, nature-study, and the work 
period. The bibliography also included a list of valuable books, 
courses of studies, and magazine arlicles describing in detail units of 
work which had been carried out at different places. 

The bulletin contained ten guiding principles for the selection of 
a unit of work. These principles helped teachers to select worth¬ 
while units and to avoid duplications. The teachers in some schools, 
after choosing their units, held conferences in their buildings in order 
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that they might be sure they were showing progression in the selec¬ 
tions. The guiding principles read as follows: 

1. The unit of work should be of basic social value, Is it of value to the chil¬ 
dren now? Docs it lead in the direction of our general purposes in education, 
such as (i) “the understanding of social lclaticnships, (2) the observance of the 
laws of health and nature, (3) the appreciation of the fine and practical arts, 
and (4) the mastery of tools and learning? 111 Docs it lead toward what is meant 
by education? Is it of high social value? 

2. It should fit the age of the child, Is this activity suitable for the present 
physical development of tbe children? Their mental development? Does this 
activity universally appeal to the children of this age? Will the children of this 
particular group be vitally interested in it? 

3. The unit of work should be difficult enough to challenge and at the same 
time easy enough to enable the children to enjoy some measure of success, Is 
there something in the unit to challenge both the more mature and also the less 
mature children of the group? Will the less mature children be able to enjoy 
some measure of success? 

4. The unit of work should lead into many kinds of activities to take care of 
individual differences. Are there opportunities for language expression in many 
different forms? Construction work with many different materials? Art expres¬ 
sion with a variety of materials? Investigation into books, pictures, museums? 

5. Units of work should show progression from activity to activity, semester 
to semester, year to year. Is it different from anything else studied? At the same 
time, is it related to what has previously been undertaken? Is it more difficult 
than anyLhing previously attempted? Will it help the child to grow in thinking 
power and skill? 

6. Units of work should lead into other worthy activities of a higher level, 
Is this unit final in itself? What leads might one anticipate? Are these leads 
bringing children to a higher level of purposing? 

7. It must be possible to collect materials and to carry on the unit with avail¬ 
able facilities. What materials may be used in carrying out the unit? Are these 
materials available? If not, what may be substituted? Is it going to be possible 
to carry out the unit satisfactorily with materials at hand? Is large material 
available to satisfy the needs of the small child for large-muscle activity? 

8. A major unit of work should contribute to the children’s efficiency in the 
tool subjects, Ib reading of a somewhat intensive nature going to be needed? 
Of an extensive nature? What spelling, writing, and arithmetic in the requiied 
course of study may be used in the unit? 

9. A unit is of no required length. How long will this unit probably take? 
How far may we carry it? Are there other activities going on in the classroom? 

^lobel E. Simpson, “The Kindergarten-Primary Unit/ 1 Childhood Education, VI 
(November, 1925), 112. 
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How can they be related? Will there be time enough to give the children op¬ 
portunity for good thinking and for making some conclusions? 

10. The ways in which an intercsL in the unit may best be stimulated should 
be considcicd. Have the children already found their interest in the unit of 
work selected by these guiding principles? How may the classroom environ¬ 
ment be changed to stimulate an inlercsl in it? Is the situation such that the 
teacher should rely on hcisclf to arouse the inlcresl in the children? 

This program, undertaken to broaden the children’s experiences, 
was carried forward through stimulation of interest and effort in 
many different ways. Often an activity was chosen to fit the re¬ 
quired course of study or required textbook material with the idea 
of clarifying children’s notions of things and people. The supervisor 
made available to teachers literature and materials needed for their 
chosen units of work. She held building conferences with the teachers 
and the principals, both collectively and individually. She visited class¬ 
rooms where units of work were in different stages of progression, 
suggested places where the teachers might visit when desired, and 
airanged a few demonstrations by different teachers in the county. 

Opportunities for the teachers of the county to visit widely during 
one week in May were planned. In some instances cadets from 
Washington University, the principal, or a substitute taught for the 
teachers. Some teachers visited neighboring schools before or after 
school or at the noon hour, Some cities also inviled parents to visit 
in the evenings. 

The children grew in understanding by carrying out the activities. 
They also gained power in reading and in the use of language by 
making records of their activities. These values may be more obvi¬ 
ous if some illustrations of the activities that Were carried on from 
the kindergarten through the fourth grade are given. It must be 
understood, however, that in every unit many other activities than 
reading were enjoyed and also that in every unit some related read¬ 
ing from books was done. 

UNITS DEVELOPED IN KINDERGARTEN 

In one kindergarten the teacher, through books selected from the 
library table, through the stories the children told and wanted told 
or read to them, and also through their informal conversations, came 
to a realization that an interest in animals was being developed. 
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She noticed too that, although the children had been taken to the 
zoo, they had observed very little about the animals. As a result, 
the teacher took the children to the zoo one morning. For days after 
the visit the children kept recalling what they had seen. The teacher 
heard such remarks as the following: 

“The way Mr. Zebra licked the cake of salt was the funniest of all.” 

“No, the way Mr. Buffalo bucked his horns against the fence 
when he saw us coming.” 

“How those baby lions were sleeping all piled up together by their 
mother I” 

“Oh, those baby lions were not half as sound asleep as old Mr. 
Alligator was before the keeper poked him with a slick.” 

The teacher noticed that there was an added zest for the library 
books about animals and that children who had not been especially 
interested in books were searching for books containing pictures of 
the animals they had seen at the zoo. 

A few clays after their visit the teacher showed the children a 
stack of large, blank scrapbooks and asked them if they would like 
to make a picture story of the animals they had seen. They made 
large colored free-hand drawings on paper of a size suitable for past¬ 
ing in the books. A space was left under each picture. Prom time to 
Lime the children and the teacher discussed the story they would 
like to place under the picture of a certain animal and worked out 
a group composition. These stories were typed for them on the giant 
typewriter with double spacing and were placed on the desired page 
of their scrapbooks. They enjoyed looking in their books each time 
the story was read to them by the teacher. In the beginning of their 
books the children placed pictures which they had drawn of them¬ 
selves in the school bus. As an illustration of the nature of the book, 
the story which accompanied the picture of the zebra is given. 

Here is one of the zebras. 

They look something like a horse only they have black stripes on tlieir white 
skins. 

They followed us all mound the fence and were friendly to us, 

We think they wanted to play. 

There was a big lump of salt m the zebras' pen. 

Only one zebra was licking the salt, and he didn't see us, 

Most every animal needs to eat a little salt to live, 

We liked the zebras very much, 
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When the books were finished, the pupils enjoyed having every 
story read to them a number of times before each child took his 
home to be read again by some adult. They liked to have their 
books open while a story was being read by the teacher. One 
child said to his teacher, "Do you think I can ever read my book 
all by myself?" The teacher told him, "Yes, if you can wait until 
you have been in the first grade, for there you will learn how to 
read." 

Another kindergarten teacher took her children to the fire de¬ 
partment. Such an interest was aroused in the life of the firemen 
that the children carried on the following activities: (1) visited 
Clayton fire department, (2) listened a number of times to the story 
of "Jip and the Fireman,” 1 (3) listened to many other stories about 
firemen, (4) enjoyed looking at the books about firemen on the libra¬ 
ry table, (5) made up stories about firemen, (6) learned songs about 
firemen, (7) looked through many magazines obtained from the fire 
chief, (8) cut pictures from these magazines to paste in a scrapbook, 
(9) built and painted a firehouse like the one they had visited, (10) 
made firemen’s hats with numbers on them, (n) made a fire hy¬ 
drant, (12) made a ladder, (13) brought hose from home, (14) 
brought rain coats and hats from home, (15) used two little wagons 
for fire trucks, (id) made many easel paintings of fires, trucks, and 
firemen, (17) made many free-hand cuttings, (18) dramatized Lhe 
life of a fireman. The teacher made a frieze of their easel paintings to 
decorate the room for a short time. When she took these down, she 
surprised the children by putting them into a large, durable book. 
She had typed each child’s own story of his picture on the giant 
typewriter and mounted it opposite each picture in the book. She 
had recorded what each child had told the other children about his 
picture when he had first shown it to the group. Here is one of these 
childlike stories. 

"Ding-a-ling, ding-a-ling,’’ rings lhe telephone. 

"Hello! Hollo!" says the Fire Chief. 

"Fire on Main Slrccll Store burning! Stoic burning! At 52 Main SLreet, 
Come quick and save my store! 11 said the storeman over the 'phone. 

The siren blew, "Oh, Oh, Oh—Oh, Oh, Oh I” And Lhe truck went speeding 
down the street. Clear the way! Clear the wayl 

1 Helen S. Read, "Jip and the Fireman ’’ New York: Charles Scribnei’s Sons, 1929 
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It is not surprising that these children were so delighted with this 
book that they almost wore it out looking at it, playing that they 
were reading and asking their teacher to read iL again and again. 

In these ways a great desire to read and the right attitude toward 
reading were built up in kindergarten children. 

UNITS DEVELOPED IN FIRST GRADE 

Some first-grade children had two white rats in their room. The 
children took care of the rats and watched them. From time to time 
the teacher wrote on the blackboard the stories which the children 
made about the rats. These stories were permanently recorded by 
the teacher in a large book in manuscript writing. The childien en- 
joyed reading and re-reading this book. A part of the final story fol¬ 
lows. 

Our pete are white rats. 

Tlieir names are Tom and Betty. 

They have pink eyes and long tails. 

They live in a cage. 

We feed the white rata. 

We feed Lhe white rats milk, 

We feed the white rats water. 

We feed the white rats bread. 

We also give them lettuce and cheese, 

We get the food from Ida, 

We came to school Monday morning and found a nest, 

They tore up the newspaper that was in the cage. 

The lather and mother rats built the nest, 

We are so happy. 

We have eight baby rats. 

They are so small and red. 

They do not have fun. 

Ohl Their eyes are not open. They cannot seel 
The babies cannot walk. They stay still, 

Betty picks them up in her mouth. 

She carries them where she wants them, 

Father Rat likes the babies 
They are covered all the time. 

We give Betty lots to eat. 

She feeds her babies. 

She gets on top of them to keep them warm. 

We have counted the days, and it is fourteen days, 
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They are beginning to try to walk. 

Their eyes are trying to come open. 

Little white fur is coming out on them. 

The children in another first-grade room were learning about dif¬ 
ferent people and activities in the community. They visited a gro¬ 
cery store and decided they would build a store large enough for 
them to use. Much bulletin-board material resulted from Lhis ac¬ 
tivity as well as related reading from the classroom library and the 
composing of the story of their store from clay to day, This story was 
printed by the teacher in a large book after it had been told to her 
by the children. The book contained the following material: "Our 
Helpers,” "Our Trip to the Store,” "What We Saw in the Store,” 
"Building Our Store,” "The Contest,” "Games To Play,” "Grocery- 
Store Songs,” "Grocery-Store Poems,” "The Giocery-Store Party,” 
"Playing Store,” "Grocery-Store Stories,” and the "Word List.” 
Such a great variety of material appears in this book that it is diffi¬ 
cult to give any idea of the content. The following are illustrations, 

Building Oua Stokc 

We built our store of apple and orange boxes, 

Mr. B_sent us the apple boxes. 

He is Myrtle’s father, 

He is a grocery man, 

Betty Rose and Muriel brought boxes too. 

The W_Food Shoppe gave us boxes. 

Russell nailed the boxes together for us. 

We made stucco to put on Lhe outside of the store. 

This is how we made it: 

We brought dour from home. 

We bought Lhe salL. 

This is our recipe: 

8 cups flour 
3 cups salt 
5 cups water 
1 cup while sand 
Add color if desired, 

Stir well. 

We collected many things for our store, 

We painted salad-dressing jars cream colon 

We painted catsup bottles red. 

We made fruit, vegetables, and candy jars of clay, and painted Lhem. 
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Mrs. B_brought ua sawdust for our sugar and flour sacks. 

She brought us a refrigerator and scales for the store. 

We made aprons to wear in the store, 

We like our store. 

A Grocery-Store Story 

ON THE TELEPHONE 

Miss M_hears us play store. 

She heard Doris Jean telephone the grocery store. 

This is what she heard. 

"Ting-a-lmg-a-Iing. 

"Webster 707 

"ITello, is this the Village Grocery? 

"This is Doris Jean, 

"Will you please send these things over right away? 

"One loaf of bread 
"Two cans of corn 
"A large can of cocoa 
"Have you spinach? 

"How much is it? 

“Well, send me four pounds of spinach. 

"Yes, that is all, 

"Goodbye." 


A UNIT DEVELOPED IN THIRD GRADE 

A group of children studying Carpenter^ Around the World with 
the Children in a liigh-tbird grade made booklets containing colored 
pictures of the children of different lands and a story for each picture. 
The following is the story about Benito and Carmen. 

My name is Benito. I am ten years old. I have a sister. Her name is Carmen. 
She ig nine years old. We live on the Philippine Islands. Our home is a thatched 
hut built of bamboo poles tied together and covered with palm leaves. We have 
little furniture. My bed is a mat on the floor, We cook on clay bowls filled with 
charcoal. I like to ride on the buffalo. 

A UNIT DEVELOPED IN FOURTH GRADE 

Children in a fourth grade studied the history of St. Louis. This 
study was made vital by excursions to the museum, dramatizations, 
and the making of individual booklets by the children. The book¬ 
lets contained drawings, accounts of historical happenings, records 
in picture form of things seen at the museum, a copy of an old pic¬ 
ture map of the city with the town well, and various clippings and 
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pictures of the early days collected by the children. One of the 
stories will illustrate the interesting content of this book. 

Tiie Mound Builders 

Long, long ago, there lived people called Mound Builders. We do not know 
where they came from nor where they went, Some think Lhcy were all killed 
by some dreadful thing. Others think Lhcy were the ancestors of the Aztec 
Indians in Mexico, They were peaceful, home-loving people who worked hard 
together, We know that there were large numbers of them and that they were 
good fanners because the mounds arc found only in places of rich soil. Many of 
their relics that have been found are farming implements, such as hoes, rakes, 
and spades. 

Many mounds built by these people have been found in the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi River valleys. The largest ever found is Monk's Mound. It is in Illinois 
about an hour's ride from St. Louis. It is now a state park so that people may 
enjoy it more. 

There was a big rectangular mound in St. Louis which was sold for $10,000 
and cut down many years ago. It was from this mound that St. Louis took its 
nickname, “The Mound City,' 1 

In all this booklet-making the teachers and the children examined 
books in their libraries to sec how books are made with a flyleaf, a 
frontispiece, title-page, table of contents, and so on, They tried to 
maintain high standards of workmanship, art, and English. 

CONCLUSION 

More than a thousand teachers visited the diffeienl schools. The 
visiting seemed to have a stimulating and broadening effect on the 
visitors by showing them the different ways in which teachers may 
work out the same unit and the variety of educational interests 
which may be developed. It was gratifying to teachers to find that 
their school neighbors were interested enough to call on them during 
the noon hour and to find that they were close enough together to 
receive this exchange of ideas. The children enjoyed their activities 
and the visitors. 

A brief bibliography of literature found helpful in planning this 
program on units of work follows. 

Reference Books 

Frederick G, Bonser and Lois Coffey Mossmnn, Industrial AWs for Elemen¬ 
tary Schools. New York; Macmillan Co., 1923. 

The Classroom Teacher , Volumes II, III, IV, V. Chicago: Classroom Teach¬ 
er, Inc,, 1927. 
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lina: Raleigh Public Schools, 1928. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A fair wage for teachers .—"How much can society afford in its own dollars- 
and-cents interests to pay any given group ?’ 1 

“The essential purpose is to find a sound economic method for determining, 
first, the economic 'fair 1 wage for any occupational group; second, the economic 
'fair 1 wage of the tcacliei” (p. 2). 

Thus does Dix state the problem for which he attempts to reason out a 
solution , 1 

As the aiiLhor implies in his title and makes entirely clear in his concluding 
chapter he is seeking economic foundations and is not announcing a formula 
which can forthwith be applied Lo the computation of a salary schedule, How¬ 
ever much we may dissent from his technological attack on the problem—and 
his attack 19 eminently respectable—and however keenly we, and no doubt he, 
may realize that much more is lo be said, he lifts certainly pushed the boundaries 
of the thinking which is applied to this raaLter a good deal farther out, 

The study begins by quoting Moehlman {Public School Finance) in repudiat¬ 
ing sentimental treatment of the subject.—a process that hns been carried so 
far in certain quarters by the educational demagogues that some groups ol 
public-school teachers seem never to be lmppy unless they arc being told that 
they are the bulwarks of civilization and “society” can never pay them enough, 
The end of that road is that they get no wages at all. Of course sentimentality 
is the antithesis of thinking, 

Out of that morass, we begin to get on some sort of solid economic ground in 
the doctrine that salaries should be based on cost of living, the most conspicuous 
representative of which is perhaps the attractive pronouncement of the Yale 
professors, Dix dismisses the idea by pointing out that increasing salaries and 
increasing cost of living go hand in hand. If we found a Iheoiy on Lhat basis, 
the sky is the limit, 

He next cites Moehlman's much morcrcspccLablc Lheoiy that teachers’ wages 
should beai a. relatively constant relation to the wages of common laboi and 
that such a ratio is capable of being computed and applied, 

1 Lester Dix, The Economic Basis for the Teacher's Wage, Lincoln School Research 
Studies, New York' Lincoln School of Teacheis College, Columbia University, 1931. 
Pp. xw+114, $1,75. 
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Criticism consists in calling attention to the deficiencies of the Ricardian 
theory of wages, upon which lie thinks Moehlman’s proposals ultimately rest, 

These conditions remove the chief attraction that Moehlman found in the wage of 
common labor This wage tended to be relatively stable because there hid always been 
artificial restraints upon the laborer's opportunity to move to higher wage levels By 
tolerating a continuous oversupply of labor, society had kept the wage of labor Just 
high enough to prevent unskilled laborers from disappearing into vagrancy, criminality, 
and starvation [p. 14]. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, the quotation is historically untrue, and it 
rests a good deal on the assumption that there is in the world a self-conscious 
personal being called “society," who is sometimes malicious and always stupid 
and which is forever doing things it ought not to do and leaving undone the 
things it ought to have done, Of course, there is no such being. Society is an 
organism and not a person, either individual or collective. 

Ricardo lived in a time when English people spawned rather than bied, when 
industry was organized almost entirely on an individual-shop basis and there 
neiLhcr was nor could be such a thing as collective bargaining. If an individual 
owner advanced wages, his increased labor cost would drive him out of business 
If workmen struck or rioted, the only effect must be to drive their employeis 
out of business and themselves out of wage returns altogether Betterment came 
about in three ways: first, by the appearance and spread of labor unions which 
could perform the function of collective bargaining; second, by the growth of 
corporations with which bargaining could be done; third, by marked 1 eduction 
in the birth-rate. The “iron law of wages" was true then, and it is true now, So 
was the iron law of gravitation. So was the iron Jaw that most babies would die 
if they were malnourished and contracted the diseases of infancy. So are they 
now. Betterment has come by understanding the laws of nature and obeying 
them, The chief contribution of Dix's study is that it helps to see into one of 
these laws as it applies to the remuneration of teachers. 

So far as artificial restraints are concerned, these arc modern inventions in 
the direction of betterment, In Ricardo's time women and small children could 
be worked anyhow and anywhere. If a workman was injured or killed, that was 
his hard luck, Control of the conditions under which women and children work, 
prohibition of the employment of young children, workmenVcompensation 
acts, restriction of immigration—all are artificial restraints, and none of them 
has any tendency to create a labor reserve. Adequate artificial restraint of the 
latter sort of thing is a problem yet to be solved, 

No, Moehlman's theory is a step on the road which Dix 1 ms traveled and gone 
farther, 

The author then takes his point of departure from A, C. Pigou’s The Eco¬ 
nomics of Welfare , and indeed he evidently rests heavily on the Cambridge 
school of economics in general. Pigou's principle may be stated as the editor 
states it in his Introduction to Dix's study: "The national dividend will be at a 
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maximum when occupational groups requiring equally scarce native abilities 
receive equal marginal incomes*' (p. v). 

The theory itself is in reality nothing more than a restatement of the la\v of 
supply and demand with a specific application, or at least an application of the 
doctrine of the supply-and-dcmond schedule to social a flairs, One would like to 
amend by striking out the word "native” as being nonesscntial, Indeed such 
emendation would be in harmony with Lhc generally humanitarian tone of the 
study and perhaps save us from setting up a new "iron law" of human better¬ 
ment. 

The "courageous" part of the work—although I do not see why it should be 
called "courageous" when "logical" would do just as well—consists in Dix's ap¬ 
plication of Pigou’s academic theory. He evidently communes thus with him¬ 
self. "Equally scarce native abilities? What is scarce? Why, intelligence, native 
or acquired, is scarce I And teachers are supposed to be intelligent. Can we 
measure their intelligence? Indubitably. More than that, we are furnished 
periodically with popular-income distributions which will serve as the English¬ 
man's national dividend, The problem is solved" And so it is, 

There is an abundance of material from which samplings of intelligence-test 
scores can be had, and we have good figures for distribution of individual in¬ 
comes. It remains to make comparison of the intelligence scoies of teachers 
with those of the general run of the gainfully employ eel, An index of comparison 
is gained which can be applied to the income levels of the gainfully employed. 

And so it turns out that the mean annual income of teachers in the elementary 
schools with two years of training who were in service prior to 1025—the 
marginal group which school people would be willing to admit as qualified at 
all—consistent with maximum general welfare would have been $2,515. 

Curiously enough, approaching lhc problem from an entirely different angle 
and making reductions similar to those noted later, the reviewer thinks that the 
figure is probably about right. That is to say, he thinks that, if inhibiting fac¬ 
tors, some of which Dix recognizes in his last chapter, had been removed, tbc 
"iron law" of wages would have landed this group at about that mean income 
provided Pigou*s principle had really and faithfully been applied throughout the 
entire income scale. More than that, he thinks that wages had been tending in 
that direction for thirty-five years past. Note that Professor Douglas shows, in 
his study entitled Real Wages in the United Slates, 18Q0-1926, that of all the 
occupations studied the wages of public-school teachers showed the greatest 
proportionate increase. 

Does it follow that the way is open to confer upon teachers such relative 
financial bliss by the simple expedient of finding their respective IQ's and pay¬ 
ing them accordingly? Of cauisc noL We have here only a method of estimat¬ 
ing at what point on the income scale teachers' salaries might conceivably come 
to rest in an economic world which is governed by law and not by popular 
sentiment. It is worth something to know that there ought to be a class of 
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people at work in our schools receiving something like the figures cited, and not 
$500 nor yet $$*ooo, 

As to the "native-intelligence" aspect of things, nobody but a dwindling 
group of educational psychologists will grant that Dix was dealing with native 
intelligence at all, nor need he. The tests used, if applied over a sufficiently 
large number of coses, yield a good index of relative cultural levels, and, since 
it is general culture Lhat undoubtedly counts most in the schoolroom, or at least 
primarily, we may assume that better professional insight acquired in training 
and adaptability to school work would correlate well with cultural level, as 
well as with real economic value as measured by demand. 

The authoi now assumes that in determining salary levels the general average 
of income from property should be deducted. This, I take it, is in accordance 
with Figou^s principle that it is income with which we aie first concerned and 
not wages merely. It ought once more to be noted that Dix is carefully working 
out estimates in the direction of economic foundations for general wage levels— 
and that in the interest of maximum national dividend so far as the Leaching 
group is concerned, He does not imply that the individual teacher should be 
called before the controller monthly, forced to declare his or her income from 
property, and the pay check reduced accordingly, As property income he in¬ 
cludes such items as "interest, dividends, rent, accumulated insurance or 
annuity payments, or the rental value of the equity in a partly or entirely 
owned home occupied by the worker" (p. 82). X presume that instead of ac¬ 
cumulated insurance or annuity payments there should rather be counted the 
present worth of the annual value at maturity of these investments, The mean 
of this income from property as thus defined amounts to $880 in the sample 
group which he is studying, The actual wage would then be h ,635. 

It must be remembered tlmt he thus pictures a general condition expressed 
in averages, throughout the United States let us say. IJc would freely admit, I 
take it, that the operation of supply and demand, and bargaining going on under 
the law, would generate variations from the norm as local cost of living, in¬ 
tangible factors connected with positions, risk, "future," and the like might 
dictate. 

It ought to be pointed out Lhat the principles of Marshall, Pigou, and 
indeed others are neither socialistic nor communistic. They look toward social 
conditions and remunerations under which the national dividend will be at a 
maximum. The principles set forth are only what intelligent business men have 
come to accept, save that in their case it is the "purchasing-power" aspect of 
things which intrigues them. Such acceptance in the industrial world has led 
to a veritable revolution in the theory of the relation of profits and wages. 

Nevertheless, the principles set forth cut both ways. They are as applicable 
to overpayment as underpayment, The heart of the matter is: What is the 
balancing point between emoluments which are excessive and those which are 
inadequate? Teachers, like other people, may be paid more than they are 
worth as well as less than they are worth. 
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I have found fault with the tendency to anthropomorphize society. I might 
equally well quarrel with the use of "fair” in economics. The term belongs to 
jurisprudence. If I agree to work for a man for a given stipend and lie refuses 
to give that amount to me when my work is done, then it is a right use of words 
to say that I have been "unfairly” treated, If I agree to work for a given wage 
and he pays me that wage, then there is no element of unfairness in the situation, 
Nevertheless, people arc constantly talking about "fair wages.” I have known 
teachers who would complain that they were unfairly treated if they received 
$20,000 a year provided their neighbor received $25,000* The heart of Dix's 
work is that he accepts this challenge of "fair wages” and ascertains by a 
process of good economic reasoning what fair wages really are. 

Altogether, the study marks distinctly a step forward in intellectual methods 
of attacking fundamental problems in the great matter of public instruction. 
It is a help in getting away from sheer empiricism/ in pointing out what the 
immense accumulations of facts now in our hands mean, 

IIenrv C, Morrison 


Scientific value of determining the "kinetic demand .”—A recent book 1 repre¬ 
sents a distinct contribution to the field of teacher training. Its chief value lies 
in the technique suggested for gathering and interpreting data rather than 
the conclusions reached concerning the immediate problem of supply and 
demand of teachers in Minnesota. The author has added a new teim to educa¬ 
tional literature, "kinetic demand,” which he defines as "all positions the per¬ 
sonnel of which has changed in any yeai in addition to all positions in which the 
combinations of activities have changed, If a teacher-position consisted of 
Latin and French in the year 1920-21 and did not appear in the same school in 
the year 1921-22, but in its place the combination of English and Latin ap¬ 
peared, the latter was considered a new type of position demanded in that 
school and was listed in the kinetic demand for positions, even though the 
same teacher taught it” (p. 2). By determining the "kinetic demand,” the 
author holds that the state will be able to determine its needs more scientifically 
than in the past. 

The data assembled in this study have been tieated in such a way as to 
indicate trends and to establish piocedures of measurement. The period cover¬ 
ing the study extended from 1919-20 to 1929-30, and the number of facts 
tabulated totaled 1,400,000. One is impressed both by the extensiveness of the 
study and by the statistical methods used in the treatment of data The reader 
is assured of the validity and Lhc reliability of the study, 

A series of percentage index liumbcis has been developed graphically to show 
trends in the demands for various subject-matter combinations over a period 
of years. Conclusions are drawn concerning the rclaLion between size of schools 

1 Alfred Victor Overn, Indices of Supply and Demand of Teachers in Minnesola 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. xxvi+254. $2.50. 
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ancl the number of different subjects taught by teachers, Facts are presented 
to show the number of various types of teacheis trained by the University of 
Minnesota, and the teachers' colleges in the state. An analysis of Lhc demand 
for men as compared with the demand for women for various types of positions 
ig included in this stud’ . Finally, implications for the guidance of students are 
made, 

To those readers who want n quantitative answer to the question of the 
supply and demand of teachers in Minnesota, this book will prove disappoint¬ 
ing, The size of the teaching body and the wide scope of the investigation, 
coupled with inadequate material, apparently made it impractical for the author 
to give a final answer to the pressing question of supply and demand in Minne¬ 
sota. However, he has proposed a plan which, if accepted and followed by the 
state, will place the matter of teacher preparation on a scientific basis. 

Willard S. Elsdree 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


The auditorium in ihe school program. —A book' of 414 pages dealing with 
auditorium plans and procedures in public schools has been presented by Miller 
and Chaffee, one a director of auditorium work, the other a principal of a 
junior high school. The volume gives a compilation of information which repre¬ 
sents the most complete and valuable overview of auditorium practices that 
lms come to the attention of the reviewer, It should find its greatest use by col¬ 
lege and university classes studying the auditorium plan of organization, by 
administrators and supervisors who desire a clear understanding of the phi¬ 
losophy and procedures guiding the auditorium movement, and by teachers who 
need suggestions in daily auditorium activities, 

This discussion of auditoiium practices is organized in five parts and is a 
comprehensive treatment of the field. Part I gives eighty pages to the considera¬ 
tion of the theoretical, historical, and psychological bases of the auditorium 
social arts; Part II, ninety pages to the elementary-school division; Part III, 
128 pages to the intermediate or junior high school division; Part IV, thirty- 
nine pages to the senior high school division; and Part V, sixty-six pages to a 
general discussion of the educational status of audiLorium actiyities. 

The Auditorium Social Arts is, therefore, an attempt to cover the whole field 
of these activities, In this attempt its strength is also its weakness, One finds 
it difficult to determine for whom the book is intended or to whom it will be 
most helpful. The authors give a brief, clear statement of the underlying prin¬ 
ciples and the historical development of auditorium activities, such as a person 
not familiar with the field would need for a proper understanding of the aims 
and purposes which brought about auditorium procedure, They then give word 
pictures of auditorium procedures in elementary-school, junior high school, and 
senior high school organizations in some twenty selected cities, such as Gary, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Dallas. Part V, "General Educational Status of 

1 Harry Graves Miller and New ton W. Chaffee, The Auditorium Social Arts Boston: 
D C. Heath fle Co,, 1932, Pp, xii+4.14, $2 20. 
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Auditorium Work and Its Characteristic Problems,” gives briefly the results of 
several surveys made by college and university classes with regard to the organ¬ 
ization and administration of the auditorium program, These chapters raise 
many questions the discussion of which should be helpful to teachers, super¬ 
visors, and administrators. The Anal chapter, “Teaching Aids/ 7 consists chiefly 
of suggested aims and activities and a classified bibliography. 

Throughout the book there is much evidence of careful research and of 
experience tempcicd with a sane philosophy. The discussions of particular 
problems and phases have been prepared by associates who are specialists in 
their respective fields or who have summarized local procedures. The authors 
have attempted Lo be practical. Their frank, pertinent criticisms or comments 
help to clarify descriptions and explanations of these local practices. Although 
the types of auditorium practices selected cover a wide, geographical distribu¬ 
tion, there are few or no references to auditorium work in the small cities or in 
small schools. From the authors' type selections the reader is likely to get the 
idea that the auditorium ia a device for the large city or large school, whereas 
Superintendent R. C. Hall, of Little Rock, Arkansas, and other students of the 
platoon school have shown that the auditorium plan may be organized and 
scheduled so that it will also be practicable in the small school. 

The most complete section in the book is that concerning the junior high 
school. Not only does it include type programs, but it also gives the complete 
course of studv for auditorium work used in Saginaw, Michigan. A course of 
study of a similar nature for an elementary school, or even a tabulated summary 
of the types of elementary proceduic quoted, would have been a helpful addition 
to the book. 

The tlnce pages given to a discussion of the "Home-Room Type” are very 
inadequate. “Home room" is not even listed in the Index, This omission con¬ 
veys the idea that few junior high schools have this type of organization whereas 
the home-room type occurs more often than does the platoon or auditorium 
type. The Holmes Junior High School plan in particular is discussed, but the 
authors do not complete the picture. The reviewer has seen these "six or seven" 
groups in their regular auditorium periods with only a very small percentage of 
these two or three hundred pupils taking active part. Discussion of the "econ¬ 
omy" possible under the I-Iolmcs Junior High School plan fails to explain how 
such "economy" has affected and handicapped teacher allotment in other 
Philadelphia junior high schools. 

Furthermore, the authors should have given a moic compleLc discussion to 
the program of grade placement of content material, since many communities 
will require that the school recognize or celebrate certain dales and events m 
an appropriate manner in all grades. 

However, the book is, all in nil, a valuable souice of information about audi¬ 
torium plans and organizations and may be ranked among the best in its field. 

Charles F. Allen 

Supervisor op Secondary Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Teaching music reading in public schools . — A recent contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of music education is a book dealing with the mastery of the music score 
in school singing. 1 The contents are a compilation of methods previously dis¬ 
cussed in print and of methods which have been tried in vaiious school systems, 
However, the book is not devoid of originality nor oE consliuctive ideas, for die 
author has set up standards of achievement and criticized some gf those in gen¬ 
eral acceptance. Problems which frequently interfere with the successful ac¬ 
complishment of work in interpreting music notation are analyzed, and means 
for coping with them are set forth. Emphasis is given to the facts that children 
are unlike, that no one set pattern of instruction will fit nil, and that, if interest 
is to be sustained and satisfying results obtained, the weight of thought should 
always be on the music itself rather than on the process of reading it 

In the Preface the author states that the book is designed for use as a text¬ 
book in teacher-training courses and as a reference book for teachers in service, 
The chapters, all dealing v/ith the performance through reading of vocal music 
at the elementary and the junior high school levels of instruction, treat stand¬ 
ards of achievement, the teaching of notation, adjusting proceduics to indi¬ 
vidual differences, sustaining interest ill the intermediate grades, handling part 
work, teaching reading without syllables, testing the results of instruction, music 
in rural schools, anti music and the activiLy program. Space is devoted to the 
need of adequate teacher training, while the final chapter is a summary of the 
main findings of the book. Questions, exercises, and lists of supplementary 
readings are given at the end of each chapter, which, on the whole, are helpful. 
A tendency to propound questions requiring purely factual answers sometimes 
detracts from the usefulness of the questions. Needless repetition is noted, par¬ 
ticularly in suggestions for the activity program. Occasional crrois in proofread¬ 
ing are evident, as in the spelling of proper names— ,f Damrosch ,J and “Gclir- 
kens 11 (p. 57)—and Lhe woid “score” (p. 159). The format of the book is pleas¬ 
ing, and the Index is good, 

The author has chosen a title which is broad raLlier than definitive. One 
wonders why she did not select a tiLlc which more nearly characterizes the con¬ 
tents of the volume, for the reading of music, although recognized as important, 
has for some time ceased to be the only phase of music-teaching in the school. 
However, the book, written in clear and acceptable style, is a distinct contribu¬ 
tion to the all-too-limited number of books now available in the field, 

Anne E. Pieiice 


Uuivehsity of Iowa 


Selecting and educating exceptional children. —It is a distinct departure from 
the beaten path to claim that a classroom teacher can be given brief, definite 
instructions which will enable him, after a few weeks* observation, to make a 
fairly close appraisement of a backward or a brilliant pupil's mental age without 

1 AlmaM. Norton, Teaching School Music, Los Angeles, California: C. C, Craw¬ 
ford (University of Southern California), 1932. Pp. 248. $2,00, 
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using a standardized Lest. A publication dealing with the education of excep¬ 
tional children 1 provides a technique for the tentative selection of pupils in 
need of special instruction. Although this technique is but one feature of the 
book, it is, if as promising as the author’s experience leads him to believe, the 
outstanding contribution of the study, 

The appraisement is based on examination standings, extent of retardation 
or acceleration, class tests, life-hisLories, and informal confidential group tests 
of relative mental ability. The latter arc, for the most part, adaptations of 
various items of the Stanford Revision of the Binel-Simon Intelligence Tests, 

The author finds that such tests as (1) repeating digits, (2) copying a square, 
(3) copying a diamond, and (4) giving word meanings are easily administered 
in an informal group situation and that they can be objectively scored. The 
author would not dispense with the regular psychological examinations, par¬ 
ticularly for those children who require institutionalization or assignment to 
special classes. He believes, however, that the procedure outlined is a necessary 
adjunct to formal testing in obtaining the appraisements on which the final 
dispositions of exceptional cases are based. 

The volume contains cliaptcis on the education of backward and biillinnt 
children. Although much of the material is old, the book is to be recommended 
because it is comprehensible to the layman. It shows evidence of having been 
prepared to meet the needs of parents, welfare workers, and rural teachers as 
well as those of specialized educational experts, The treatment is tempered 
throughout by the author’s good judgment, developed, no doubt, through 
experiences gained in a long caieer of educational service. Taken as a whole, 
the volume is a very useful presentation of valuable material. 

Herman G, Richey 


The influence of manuscript writing on learning to read ,—The effect on reading 
is one aspect of manuscript writing which hitherto has been studied only by 
means of teachers 1 observations. The legibility and the speed of manuscript 
writing have been measured. While the tests of legibility and of speed have, on 
the whole, been favorable to the use of this style of writing in the primary 
grades, its advantages in these respecLs have not seemed sufficiently large or 
certain to make it clear that manuscript writing should be adopted. Cursive 
writing appears to be a better style for older children and adults. If manuscript 
writing is taught in the primary grades, therefore, it is desirable to shift to 
cursive writing befoie Lhe intermediate grades If manuscript writing is adopted 
in the primary grades, the considerations favoring it should bo strong enough to 
outweigh the disadvantage of this shift. 

In view of these fads, the influence of the two styles of writing on the rapidity 

1 S, B, Sinclair, Backward and Brilliant Children, Toronto, Canada: Ryerson Press, 
1931, Pp. x+76. 
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(Educational J2eto0 and (Editorial Comment 


RETRENCHMENT IN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

There has developed throughout the nation an insistent demand 
that the cost of government be reduced. There can be no denial of 
the fact that there have been extravagance and inefficiency in the 
expenditure of public funds. It is even more obvious that the bur¬ 
dens of taxation have become too great to be supported by an an¬ 
tiquated and inequitable tax system. The general public has become 
critical, skeptical, perhaps somewhat resentful, in its attitude to¬ 
ward public expenditures. In many communities the officials re¬ 
sponsible for fiscal policy, instead of attacking extravagances, in¬ 
efficiency, and an unworkable tax system, have met the demand for 
retrenchment by the simple expedient of a more or less general re¬ 
duction of expenditures. In many communities, moreover, the 
schools have been required to bear a disproporLionatc share of the re¬ 
duction in the cost of government, Theic seems to be a widespread 
popular feeling that the schools of this countiy have been undertak¬ 
ing too ambitious a program and that many items in this program 
may be eliminated without any serious social consequences. The fol¬ 
lowing editorial published in the Boston Herald expresses the point 
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of view of those who are demanding further retrenchment in school 
expenditures. 

The Herald's news story yesterday morning that the cost of educating a pupi] 
in Tall River has been reduced to $72.44 from the $109.33 oi 1929 and that the 
average in thirty-nine Massachusetts cities is $103.82, raises again the general 
question of school expense< The problem ia serious and vexatious, Some progress 
has been made, but a great deal more is necessary. When the educators and the 
legislators come to realize the need of further savings in every department, our 
school and other budgets will show a decrease which would have appeared sensa¬ 
tional in any other period, 

The commonwealth and the local communities have built up an educational 
system which is perhaps superior to anything elsewhere in this country or 
abroad, We have had on the whole a good return from our outlay, but we cannot 
afford it any longer. Educators disagree among themselves as to what consti¬ 
tutes a frill and what a necessity is ; but they all admit that our education is over- 

embroidered. 

They disagree, too, as to standards, saying that Newton or Brookline or Win¬ 
chester may properly maintain a more elaborate scheme than Revere or Chelsea 
or Fall River, Obviously, that is correct. When all the differences of the ex¬ 
perts are given proper consideration, however, the fact remains that education 
is now costing us too much, Wo have referred often to the nautical training 
ship and to the excessive number of normal schools. Specific illustrations of the 
same kind could be found readily in most towns and cities. Certainly waste has 
abounded here in Boston, 

The task is one of ways and means, No intelligent man would go at it ham¬ 
mer and tongs, but that is likely to be the result unless the educators and legis¬ 
lators take hold of the subject and go at it vigorously. The difficulties are many, 
with legislators trying to retain everything which their own districts now have, 
and with mayors and school committees reluctant to act voluntarily. 

Educators themselves ought now to be considering the whole broad question 
carefully. Their leadership and prestige are at stake, They might tell us 
whether the savings should be brought about by increasing teacher loads, 
shortening the school year, reducing salaries, abolishing kindergarten^ scaling 
down building appropriations, or by a combination of all. They should be able 
to outline tentatively a comprehensive readjustment to financial realities and to 
show us how to attain a maximum of economy with a minimum loss of efficiency 
in state, city, and town schooling, 

A very different point of view is held by Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago, In a recent address before 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, President Hutchins made a statement 
of such timely significance as to warrant quotation at length. The 
statement as here quoted was published in the New York Times, 
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Most of the higher learning in America is carried on in tax-supported state 
universities. The situation of all these public institutions is now so critical that, 
unless there is seme change in the attiLude or condition of our people, there is 
indeed very little hope for the continuation of that higher learning which is my 
theme. 

The principal function of the private universities in the educational system 
is to provide the leadership or the recklessness which shows the public institu¬ 
tions what they should or should not attempt. They have led the way in re¬ 
search and in educational experiment and have demonstrated to the legislatures 
that it is a good thing for the community to pay professors n living wage. 

Such payment is not charity which the professors should accept with humility 
and reward with silence on controversial issues. It is an investment in intelli¬ 
gence. The private universities have struggled to maintain the right of the 
scholar to exercise his intelligence even though it led him to criticize established 
policies or institutions. Their example has enabled most state universities to 
take the same position, with infinite profit to their states. 

These spiritual values the private universities will always have for the educa¬ 
tional system as a whole, 13 Lit their income, like that of other aggregations of 
capital, is now so much diminished that they cannot hold out much longer in 
their effort, to present education and research in their proper economic perspec¬ 
tive. 

Our people must, therefore, themselves believe that tax-supported education 
and research are important and must themselves determine to protect them. 
At the present time the ordinary American gives little evidence of any such be¬ 
lief or any such determination. We hear instead that the cost of government 
must be reduced. 

Now, I do not believe that in the long run the cost of government can be re¬ 
duced, or should be reduced, or will be reduced. Certain costs of government 
could and should be reduced. The total cost of government could and should 
he redistributed, with certain items increased and other Items eliminated. 

The increases that we may expect in federal taxes to support the social serv¬ 
ices and to provide for the relief of the destitute are far greater than any reduc¬ 
tions that can be accomplished by tinkering with bureaus, Even the savings that 
would come from a reduction in the army and navy and from limiting aid from 
the Veterans' Bureau to those wlio deserve it would be swallowed up by the new 
obligations which the federal government must assume as a result of the col¬ 
lapse of our industrial system, 

Take the case of public education alone, The principal difficulty that our 
schools have had to face until this depression has been the tremendous increase 
in the number of pupils, This has been caused by the advance of the legal age 
for going into industry and the impossibility of finding a job even when the 
legal age has been reached. In view of the technological improvements in the 
last few years, business will require in the future proportionately fewer workers 
than ever before. 
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The result will be still further elevation of the legal age for going into employ¬ 
ment and still further difficulty in finding employment when that age has been 
attained. If we cannot put our children to work, we must put them in school. 

We may also be quite confident that the present trend toward a shorter day 
and a shorter week will be maintained. Wc have developed and shall continue 
to have 4 new leisure class, Already the public agencies for adult education are 
swamped by the tide that has swept over them since the depression began, They 
will be Utile better off when it is over. Their support must come from the tax¬ 
payer. 

It is surely too much to hope that these increases in the cost of public educa¬ 
tion can be borne by the local communities, They cannot care for the present 
restricted and inadequate system of public education. The local communities 
have failed in their efforts to cope with unemployment, They cannot expect 
to cope with public education on the scale on which we must attempt it. The 
answer to the problem of unemployment has been federal relief. The answer to 
the problem of public education must be much the same. 

And properly so, If there is one thing in which the citizens of all parts of the 
country have an interest, it is in the decent education of the citizens of all parts 
of the country. 

Upon this common interest rests the whole theory of our popular institutions, 
Our income tax now goes in part to keep our neighbors alive. It must go in part 
as well to make our neighbors intelligent. AVe ore now attempting to preserve 
the present generation through federal relief of the destitute. Only a people 
determined to ruin the next generation will refuse such federal funds for public 
education as may be required, 

Federal assistance to public education will not,of course, lighten the burden of 
the states and local communities. Their educational expenditures will increase, 
too, If, in an emergency like the one wc arc enjoying in Chicago, it is necessary 
to reduce them temporarily, there is one way to do it and only one. Let the duly 
constituted representatives of the community determine how much it can afford 
to spend on education, Then give the educational administration authority to 
determine what specific changes and reductions should be made to bring expendi¬ 
tures within income. 

I am willing to concede, therefore, that the total sum which any community 
may be able to spend on public education this year or next may have to be re¬ 
duced If so, the community should determine how much it can spend, the 
educational administration should determine the manner of spending. 

But by this concession I do not mean to Imply that 1 think even a temporary 
reduction in educational expenditures is a good thing. In so far as economy 
means efficiency it is of course beneficial, Economy may mean that to other 
governmental agencies, It may mean that to certain school systems if it can 
eliminate the expenditures forced upon the schools by politicians seeking jobs 
for their friends. 

But in general the schools of America are undernourished rather than too 
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richly fed. For years we have been struggling to secure a decent salary level 
for teachers, We have done this, not because wc are sentimental about teachers, 
hut because wc have realized dimly the importance of education and have tried 
to get intelligent people to go into it as their life-work. 

Now, the easy way to save money is to reduce salaries. Il requires no thought, 
no effort, no reorganization. It can be done by anybody who understands the 
rudiments of arithmetic, 

But it is, in my opinion, the stupidest and most short-sighted means of cut¬ 
ting the costs of education, We wish to make the teaching profession attractive 
by adequate and secure compensation. We shall never have a respectable edu¬ 
cational system until we have accomplished this aim. 

We defeat this aim If we reduce salaries. And in addition we miss the only ad¬ 
vantage of this depression, the opportunity to increase efficiency through house- 
cleaning and reorganization, the opportunity in short to give better education at 
lower cost, A policy of salary reduction will indeed produce a lower cost; it will 
produce also a poorer education, now and in the future, 

This country is still the richest in the world. For the tilings it ought to have 
it can well afford to pay, But it cannot get the money through an antiquated 
and iniquitous taxing system. As long as the preposterous general property tax 
is the chief source of local revenues, we shall be unable to meet the demands 
which our civilization inevitably places on local governments, As long as a per¬ 
son who does not own real estate but has an excellent income may make no con¬ 
tribution whatever to the support of these units, while the farmer, who owns 
real estate but gets no income at all, sees his property sold for taxes, we may ex¬ 
pect to hear that the cost of government must be reduced. 

The general policy advocated by President Hutchins with respect 
to the support of public education is soundj and its adoption is in¬ 
evitable unless there is to be a fundamental change in the nature of 
American society. The fact is that the expansion of American educa¬ 
tion during the past few decades has been brought about by certain 
social and economic changes in American life over which the school 
people themselves have had very little control. 1 Taxpayers may be 
able temporarily to reduce school expenditures, but the public will 
soon discover that the services which it requires of the schools can¬ 
not be rendered without aw increased expenditure of funds 

CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

During the past two decades there has been a marked tendency 
in this country to close the doors of industry to children and young 

1 For a discussion of these changc3 the reader is referred to ail editorial published in 
the Elementary School Journal in December, 1931, on pages 248-50 
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persons. The rapid expansion of industry during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century resulted in the gainful employment of a con¬ 
siderable percentage of the children between the ages of ten and fif¬ 
teen. By 1910, however, industry seems to have discovered that the 
employment of young children was no longer profitable. Moreover, 
the operation of compulsory-education and child-labor legislation 
has been such as to reduce the number of children gainfully em¬ 
ployed. In practically all the states the age at which children may 
enter industry has been raised within the past two decades, and 
compulsory-education laws require that children attend school for a 
longer period than formerly. 

The extent to which the employment of young children in this 
country has declined since 1910 may be seen from the following 
table. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN TEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE EMPLOYED IN ALL OCCUPATIONS* 


Cornua Year PcrcenUs* Employed 

1880. 16.8 

igco. 18.2 

1910. 18.4 

1920. 8.5 

1930. 4-7 


*Tba djilQ for the ycurfl 1880 to 1020 arc taken fiom Children in Gaitfnt 
Occupations at the Fourteenth Census of the United Stales, p. 12, Washing tan: 
Bureau of the CcnsUa/Dopnrtmcnt of Commcrccj 1024. flio data for 1930 
nr& from a ne\vg release of Lite National Child Labor Committee, 


Moreover, in recent years a marked decline in the employment of 
children at the upper age levels has taken place, In 1920, for ex¬ 
ample, 44.7 per cent of the children sixteen and seventeen years of 
age were employed, whereas in 1930 only 31.7 per cent of the chil¬ 
dren in this age group were employed 

It is obvious, of course, that the exclusion of children from indus¬ 
try has been one of the causes of the rapid expansion of American 
education. The schools have been forced to adjust their program to 
meet the needs of those young persons who could not be absorbed 
into industry. The result has been not only an expanded enrolment 
but an enriched curriculum. With the rapid advance of technology, 
young persons will, in all probability, find it increasingly difficult 
to secure employment. The school is the one institution which soci- 
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ety may employ to safeguard its youth in a period of rapid economic 
and industrial reorganization. 


UNWISE REDUCTIONS IN EXPENDITURES POR TEXTBOOKS 
The following statement was published in the United Slates Daily. 

While school budgets generally throughout the country have sustained reduc¬ 
tions during the last year, this has been especially marked in the budgets for 
textbooks, ranging in this field about 20 per cent below normal, according to an 
oral statement October 18 by Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner of Edu¬ 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

Warning against extreme cutting of available funds for the purchase of books 
was given by Dr, Cooper, who pointed out that though budgets for other school 
necessities are but 8 to 10 per cent below normal, those for textbooks aie prac¬ 
tically double this reduction, 

The Commissioner emphasized the essential part played by the textbook in 
the schools and the danger to be found in restricting it in too great proportion, 
“Schools will have to begin immediately to provide more money for textbooks/' 
he said, "and to discontinue their reductions in that field. 

“Schools have been cutting their textbook budgets to such an extent that 
they are finding a supply only of old books on their hands/ 1 he continued. “Such 
books are not only disheartening to the pupils but also ate discouraging to use, 
with, perhaps, a page gone here and a map gone there, It is apparent that the 
schools cannot continue to cut funds for this item and will have lo pick up again 
in their expenditures for Lexis,” 

Dr. Cooper pointed out that no t a great saving can be accomplished by cutting 
the budget for textbooks since they represent an item of only about 3 per cent 
of the total school expenditures. He stressed the handicap that restriction in this 
field brings about, 

Normally budgets for textbooks are none too generous, he stated, and by 
extreme reduction the work of teachers is seriously hampered and educational 
benefit is being taken away from the children which ordinarily they would get 
from their school attendance, 

School boards, the Commissioner of Education continued, have the duty of 
seeing that no “penny-wise, pound-foolish” policy is carried out and of seeing 
that the teacher, who today because of inability of the boards to increase the 
personnel is carrying an added “pupil” load, is provided with adequate books 
to carry on instruction, The need under these circumstances 19 for more school 
books, he said, so that the pupils may do more of their work with less direction. 


IMPLIED AUTHORITY OP BOARDS OP EDUCATION TO 
EMPLOY NURSES, DENTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS 

In a recent case decided by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
(Board of Education of Bowling Green v. Appeal from Warren Circuit 
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Court)) it was held that the Board of Education of Bowling Green 
had the implied authority to employ a school nurse “to inspect the 
children in the public schools of the city, their physical health and 
conditions, and to confer with their parents confidentially in regard 
to the physical or other defects that interfered or threatened to 
interfere with their school work.” The statute governing the case 
provided that the board should "have power to expend all moneys 
in the interest of the public schools of the city.” The following para¬ 
graphs are quoted from the opinion of the court. 

The quoted clauses of See, 3474 and 3478 grant plenary power ta the board of 
education to appropriate the school funds of the city for whatsoever purpose 
that may be deemed by it, in its sound discretion, to be lor the interest of the 
public schools, The power so conferred upon it is abridged by Sec, 3478 Ky, 
Statutes, to the extent that it declares the school funds "‘shall be dedicated to 
the use of the public schools," In its intendment, See. 3474 is identical with the 
limitation imposed by See. 1S4 of the constitution. Both the statutory grant of 
power and this limitation upon its power govern the board when it determines an 
object or purpose for which an appropriation is made by it, and such appropria¬ 
tion, where it is made for nn object or purpose not named in the statutes, must 
be for one which is, both in fact and in law, for Lhe interest of the schools of 
the city. It may be, however, for an actual necessity or indispensable purpose, 
or it may be for one which is an ameliorative aid, but not indispensable, to the 
interest of the public schools- An example of the latter is a cafeteria (Goodman 
V. School Disl, No, i, 32 Fed [2] 586), or a gymnasium {McNair v. School Disl, t 
2S8 Pqc. 1S8). 

The object or purpose of an appropriation when made by the board, if not 
one expressly named in the statuLes, must be one reasonably and necessarily 
germane to the interest of the schools. The purchase of basket-ball suits to loan 
to the pupils on the team is an example of the expenditure of school funds not in 
the interest of the schools {Brim v. Cambridge, 164 N,E. [Mass.] 619). 

The constitution and the statutes charge the board of education of the city 
with the duty to maintain an efficient system of public schools within the city, 
and the clauses of the sections supra expressly empower it to expend the school 
funds “in the interest of the public schools.” Clearly, the language of these sec¬ 
tions was intended to vest in it power to make appropriations of the school funds 
for the accomplishment of a purpose, other than those specifically named in the 
statutes, Such expressed statutory power to appropriate the school funds “in 
the interest of the public schools” necessarily includes the exercise of the im¬ 
plied power reasonably incidental and indispensable to the proper exercise of 
the power so expressly conferred upon it to the accomplishment of the object to 
be attained. 

Considering the inexorable duty of the schools to supervise, to guide and di- 
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rect, to guard and protect, the health and physical growth and development of 
all of the pupils, and of the magnitude of the needs of the service of nurse and a 
teacher of health and physical education, in connection with the schools of the 
city, and the purpose of the existence of the schools, together with our general 
knowledge of the common diseases which generally affect school children, and 
the communicability, frequency, and recurrence of these diseases, and theiv 
serious and ill efFects, when prevailing, we are convinced, and it Is our conclu¬ 
sion that the creation of the position of nurse and teacher of health and physical 
education, and the employment thereof as set out in the order of the board, were, 
in fact and in law, for the interest of the schools of the city. 

The position taken by the Kentucky court is supported by every 
case in which the same issue has been involved. 1 Clearly, boards of 
education may, even in the absence of any specific statutory grant 
of authority, employ nurses, dentists, and physicians provided the 
services to be performed are merely inspectorial and diagnostic. It 
has been held, however, that a school board cannot, without specific 
statutory authority, spend public funds for purposes of remedial 
treatment.* 

DEAN CUBBERLEV'S RETIREMENT 

Dean EUwood P, Cubberley, of the School of Education of Leland 
Stanford University, has announced liis retirement from active serv¬ 
ice at the close of the present academic year. A committee com- 
posed of Dean Cubberley's associates, former students, and friends 
throughout tlie country plan a celebration in his honor next spring. 
The committee will publish a commemorative volume of essays, 
written by leaders in education, and plans to establish at Leland 
Stanford University a lectureship similar to the Inglis lectureship at 
Harvard University. 

It is especially fitting that Dean Cubberley’s services to the cause 
of education be commemorated in this way, As administrator and 
scholar, Dean Cubberley has vitally influenced the development of 
American education. Since 1898 he has been dean of tlie School of 
Education at Leland Stanford University, and under his administra¬ 
tion that institution has developed into one of the leading centeis of 
educational research in the country. As a scholar, Dean Cubberley's 

1 Sec Slate v, Brown x 112 Minn. 370, 128 N.AV. 294; Halicll v. Post Printing and 
Publishing Cg„ 68 Colo. 573,193 Pac, 658, City oj Dallas v. Mostly, 286 S W. (Tex) 
497 . 

a McGilvra v. ScoWJc Scftocf District No, 1 ,113 Wash. 619, 194 Pac. 817. 
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interests have been varied. As everyone who is at all acquainted 
with American education knows, he has long been an authority in 
the fields of school administration and the history of education, He 
has directed or assisted in making a number of public-school sur¬ 
veys; he has advised legislative commissions in California, New 
Mexico, and Washington; and he has served as editor of the well- 
known Riverside textbooks in education. 

Dean Cubberley’s retirement from active administrative service 
does not mark an end of his work as a scholar. He plans, indeed, to 
carry forward even more vigorously his program of investigation and 
writing, His friends everywhere will wish for him many years of 
continued service to the cause of education, 

SALT LAKE CITY'S EXPERIMENT WITH A SHORTENED 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

George N. Child, superintendent of schools of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, makes the following statement in his annual report for 1930- 
31 with respect to the success of the eleven-year educational program 
with which that city has been experimenting for some time. 

In previous reports some attention has been given to the reorganization of 
the schools in Salt Lake City, involving the elimination of one year for the 
majority of students in their progress from kindergarten to graduation from 
high school It 1 ms now been two years since our first class graduated from high 
school under this new plan. In June, 1929, a group graduated from what is fre¬ 
quently called the eleven-year program and another from the traditional twelve- 
year program. Students from both these classes entered the University of Utah 
in largo numbers in the autumn of 1929. They entered without any handicap or 
advantage in either group, so far as the University management and faculty 
were concerned! which means that each individual student was placed on his 
merit in carrying on his studies at the University. The accompanying tabula¬ 
tion shows the average scholastic standing of each group by quarter based on 
the marks turned in by the professors at the University. 

The purpose of the change from a twelve- to eleven-year program above the 
kindergarten was, of course, in the interests of saving time and money without 
lowering the standards of scholarship of the graduates from high school. 

A careful study of several school systems in the United States and Canada 
with this shortened program and the results obtained in comparison with the 
other system on the traditional program of twelve years, convinced school execu¬ 
tives and the local Board of Education that this saving could be made. The rec¬ 
ords in the University show that the graduates of high schools in Salt Lake City 
rate considerably above the average of all Freshman students in the institution. 
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It is encouraging to note also that the students who graduated from the eleven- 
year course average a little above the group graduating from the twelve-year 
course; indicating that standards of scholarship were adequately maintained in 
the Erst class which graduated under the new plan. 

While the evidence given ill the reports i 9 encouraging to our plan of saving 
time and money, it must not be regarded as conclusive. Neither does it tell us 
that more and better work can be done in eleven years than in twelve years. It 
does, however, give us good and substantial reason for concluding that eleven- 
year students in our system with a Lcn-montks school year in a well-organized 
and equipped school can, by means of curriculum revision, improved methods, 
and better kabiLs of accomplishment, adequately prepare for success in college, 
fully up to the prevailing standards. 


QUARTER 

11-Year Graduates 

x 8 -Year Graduates 

Number 

Rflllo+ 

Number 

Ratio* 

I929-30; 





Autumn 

173 

r.18 

306 

1 .13 

Winter . .. 

163 

1 36 

274 

1 - 3 * 

Spring 

153 

I 31 

2 59 

1.27 

1930-31: 





Autumn . 

139 

1*43 

221 

1 -35 

Winter. 

1 30 

1. So 

212 

t . 48 

Spring. 

128 

I 5 1 

197 

1 45 


* The lallo h the Index of tchoUtaWp used by the University ot Utoh, 


It is significant to note that while the younger graduating group made an ex¬ 
cellent record in the University during the six quarters since its entrance, the 
group shows also a higher percentage of continuance in school. In other words, 
the eleven-year group shows a lower percentage drop-out on account of low 
marks or other discouraging conditions, 

While the new plan of the Salt Lake City schools may still be regarded ns ex¬ 
perimental, it is not novel, for it has been tried out and is the practice ill many 
excellent school systems both in Lhe United States and Canada. Moreover, near¬ 
ly all the evidence that we have been able to gather locally, as well as from out¬ 
side sources, gives encouragement to its final success both educationally and 
financially. 

The saving of time and money of the shortened course in no way passes the 
burden of responsibility from the city to the state since Lhose who attend the 
University will graduate from that institution a 3'ear earlier, spending no more 
time in the higher institution for graduation than they would have spenL had 
they graduated from high school a year later. If these young people are success¬ 
ful, and the records now indicate that they aie, they will get out of school a year 
earlier and therefore enter productive life one year in advance of the time which 
would have been normally required in the longer course. 
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REGULATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 

The state of New York has adopted a new policy with respect to 
the control of private schools. The following statement describing 
this new policy is quoted from the New York Sun. 

Under new regulations of the Board of Regents private schools must meet 
definite standards as regards their financial standing, the qualifications of their 
teachers, the scope of their curriculum, and the condition of their building and 
physical equipment, Instruction in tbe common branches must be in English. 

The new rules arc .as follows, according to a bulletin of the State Education 
Department: 

a) The financial circumstances of the school shall be such that there is reason¬ 
able prospect of the school’s being able to maintain and improve its present ap¬ 
proved educational program for a period of at least five years, 

b) The qualifications of the teaching staff shall be approximately equivalent 
to the qualifications required of teachers occupying similar positions in the pub¬ 
lic schools. 

c) The curriculum shall include “at least the ten common-school branches of 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, writing, the English language, geography, United 
States history, civics, hygiene, and physical training/ 1 All instruction in these 
subjects shall be in English. The organization and time allotment of subject 
matter shall be evaluated in terms of the purpose of the school and the achieve¬ 
ment and educational growth of its pupils. 

d) Such schools shall be in session approximately the same number of days 
as public schools arc in session; and the portion of the school day devoted to 
those subjects required to he taught in English shall be approximately the same 
as in the corresponding public schools or classes. (A shorter school year or a 
shorter school day, or both, may be approved when there is adequate evidence 
that the instruction is “substantially equivalent in amount and quality” to that 
provided by the public schools,) 

e) The building, site, equipment, and playground shall meet the standards 
acceptable for public elementary schools. 

/) The library, teaching equipment, and supplies shall be equivalent in qual¬ 
ity and quantity to those in use in the public schools of the district in which the 
school is located, 

TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

The United States Office of Education has recently published a 
leaflet entitled Elementary School Principals ; Same Data on Their 
Education , Experience 3 and Salaries. The data reported were gath¬ 
ered by the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
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Education Association in its Seventh Yearbook recommended that 
the standard preparation of elementary-school principals should be 
"four years of college plus a graduate year with a major in educa¬ 
tion,If such a sLandard be proper, it is evident fiom the data in the 
leaflet that elementary-school principals as a class have not had ade¬ 
quate academic and professional training. The accompanying table, 
for example, reveals that only 60.7 per cent of men principals and 
31.0 per cent of women principals have had four years or more of 
college work. Moreover, only 32.84 per cent of the men principals 
and 11.50 per cent of the women principals have had one year or 
more of graduate work. It is somewhat surprising, too, to learn that 
2,5 per cent of the men and 6,4 per cent of the women principals 
have not had more than a liigh-school education. 


PERCENTAGES OF PRINCIPALS WHO REPORTED 
HAVING HAD FOUR OR MORE YEARS 
OF COLLEGE WORK 



M cn 

Women 

Open countiy. .. 

20- 4 

15 0 

Villages of less than 2,500, , 


21 4 

011105012,500-9,999. 

54 8 

22,0 

Cities of 10,000-99,999. 

fi8 8 

2^.0 

Cities of 100,000 or more 

85 1 

48 I 

Total .... 

60.7 

31.0 


The following statement summarizes the data with respect to the 
experience of elementary-school principals. 

The length of experience of elementary-school principals given .... includes 
teaching experience. As would be expected, the number of years of experience 
increases with the size of the community, the median ranging from S years in 
the open country to 28 years in cities having a population of 100,000 or more. 
The median for all principals reporting is 22 ycais, which is slightly less than 
that given in the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementaly School 
Principals, This is, doubtless, owing lo the (act that the study made by that de¬ 
partment did not include principals in very small communities. 

No data were collected by the National Srn vey of the Education of Teachers 
to show the number of years of experience as clcmcntary-school principal. The 
data presented in the Seventh Yearbook show that the median experience as ele¬ 
mentary-school principal for nil cities is about ten years, that the lower quaitilc 
is five years, and the upper quartile about eighteen ycais. 
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THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

The Pi Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity for women in educa¬ 
tion, makes the following announcement with regard to the award 
of a research fellowship. 

Pi Lambda Theta offers a fellowship available during the school year 1933-34 
to a woman who wishes to devote hciself to research in education. This fellow¬ 
ship is to be known as the Din Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. 
It carries a stipend of $1,000, S900 of which will be paid in two equal amounts. 
One hundred dollars will be due when the final obligations have been met. 

Qualifications ,—The candidate for this research fellowship shall have, at the 
time of her application, aL least the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate 
school of recognized worth. In addition she shall have shown notable skill in 
teaching and significant accomplishment in research, and she shall have definite 
plans for further research. 

Obligations .'—The acceptance of the fellowship implies the obligation on the 
part of the scholar to devote herself unreservedly to study or research as out¬ 
lined in her application; to submit any proposed change in her plan to the chair¬ 
man for approval; and to send to the chairman at least two reports d! her work, 
the first, not later than January 15, giving a statement of her work which will 
satisfy the committee Lhal she is pursuing the research indicated in her applica¬ 
tion. The second report shall be made upon the completion of her year's work. 
This latter report shall be in printed form as previously agreed upon with the 
committee. 

The committee regards the acceptance of the fellowship as creating a con¬ 
tract requiring the fulfilment of these conditions. 

Applications ,—Each applicant should submit: (a) a record of her formal edu¬ 
cation, (b) a record of her professional activities, (c) evidence of previous re¬ 
search, (d) a physician's statement concerning her health, (e) a list of the persons 
whom she has asked to write directly to the secretary in support of her applica¬ 
tion. Among those asked to write shall be two women who will send to the com¬ 
mittee a careful, confidential judgment of the personality of the applicant. 

Theses, papers, and letters submitted by the applicants will be returned if 
postage is sent for the purpose, Confidential letters sent to the committee will 
not be returned, 

A personal meeting with a member of the committee will be of great advan¬ 
tage, 

Applications must be made on a blank form which will be supplied on request 
by the secietary of the Committee on Award, Maude McBroom, State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, This blank must be filled out and submitted with 
all supporting papers and letters not later than January 1, 1933. All material 
and inquiries should come to the secretary and not to the chairman or other 
members of the committee. 
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COMMON-LAW RIGHT TO DISMISS TEACHERS 

It is well settled that school teachers are not public officers; they 
are employees , 1 Such rights as they have to compensation grow out 
of the contractual relationship, If, therefore, the statutes make no 
provision for the dismissal of teachers, there exists in the employing 
agency an implied power to dismiss a teacher for good and sufficient 
cause , 3 Thus, it was said by the Supreme Court of Indiana: "It 
does not follow that, because the school trustees in incorporated towns 
and cities are not authorized by slaLute to dismiss teachers, they 
have no power or authority to do so, when there is a valid reason 
for such dismissal ." 3 

STATUTORY RIGHT OE DISMISSAL AT DISCRETION 
OR THE SCHOOL HOARD 

School authorities may, of course, dismiss teachers for such causes 
and in such manner as prescribed by statute. It is a well-established 
rule, of which teachers should be cognizant, that all pertinent pro¬ 
visions of the statutes are by implication read into contracts of 

1 Board of Education v, Bacon, 22 Ga. App p, 95 5 ,E, 753; People v, Board of Edu¬ 
cation, 3 Hun, (N,Y.) 177; Swarhvood v. Walbridgc, 10 N.Y.S. 862, 31 NiY. St, Rep. 
757, School District No * 23 v, McCoy , 30 Kan, 268, 1 Pac p7j 46 Am St, Rep. 92; 
SMe v, 188 Wis 442, 20G NAV. 213; Stole v, 5 »mJA> 49 Neb, 755* 69 N.W, 114. 
Contra, Morhy v. Power, 5 Lea (73 TcnUc) 6gr, 

1 Tad lock v. School District No. zq , 27 N.M 250, igg Pac 1007 , Preman v, Town of 
Bourne, 170 Maas, 289, 49 N.K. 435, 39 L.R.A, 510; Crawford sv Me v. IIays t 42 Ind. 
200; Wallace v. School District No. zy, 50 Nob, 171, 69 NAV, 772; Bays v, Stalc r 6 Neb. 
1671 Cnrkell v, Joint School District No. 2, 159 Wis, 149, 149 N \V, 708} Foreman v. 
School District No. 25,81 Ore, 587,159 Pac, 1155; School District of Fori Smith v, Maury, 
53 Ark, 471,14 S.W. 6G9 

3 Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind, 200, 

255 
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employment , 1 2 Thus, it was said by Mr. Justice Harris, speaking for 
the Supreme Court of Oregon: 

The contract of teaching is made with reference to the provisions of the 
statute, so that the contractual obligations of the teacher are not necessarily 
limited to the words found in the written contract, and therefore the contract 
of teaching includes not only the duties enumerated by the written paper, which 
for convenience is called the contract, but it also embraces those duties which 
are imposed under a tlicn-existing statute; and if the teacher breaches this con¬ 
tract of teaching, one of the ordinary legal remedies available to the school 
board, unless some statute declares to the contrary, would be found in the right 
summarily to discharge the teacher, 3 

Where, therefore, the employing agency is authorized by statute 
to dismiss a teacher at pleasure, a teacher may be dismissed without 
cause and without an opportunity to be heard in his defense. 3 Not 
only that, the employing agency cannot by contract divest itself of 
the statutory right Lo dismiss a teacher at pleasure. 4 Thus, it was 
said in the leading case of Gillan v. Board of Regents : 5 

This power of summary removal of a teacher, vested in the board by statute, 
is a discretionary power, and its exercise in a given case cannot be inquired into 

or questioned by the courts.This statute that gives the board the power 

of removal of all teachers at pleasure becomes a part of every contract the board 

makes with n teacher for his employment in a normal school.The board 

of regents could make no by-law or contract by which this power could be bar¬ 
gained away, limited, or restricted, 

1 Gillan v, Board 0f Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 24 L.R A. 336; Jones v. Ne¬ 
braska City , 1 Neb. if6; Maxcy v. Board of Trustees, 187 Xy. 729, 220 SW. 732; 
Weidman v. Board of Education , 7 N.Y S. 309, 54 Hun. 634; Everett v, Fractional School 
District No, 2 , 30 Mich. 249. 

2 Foreman v. School District No. 25, 81 Ore. 587, 159 Ptic. 1155. 

s Gillan v, Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7, 58 N.W. 1042, 24 L.R A. 336; The Queen v. 
Governors oj Darlington School, 6 Q B, (Adolphus and Ellis, N.S) 682; Jensen v In¬ 
dependent Consolidated District No , S5, 1Q0 Minn. 233,199 N.W, qiij Jones v. Nebras¬ 
ka City, 1 Neb, 176, Wcidman v. Board of Education, 7 N.Y.S, 309, 54 Hun, 634; 
Dnnavon v. Board of Education, 47 Hun (N.Y.) 13; People v. Board of Education, 142 
N.Y. 627, 3? N,E. 

< Gillan v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis, 7, 58 NAV. 1042, 24 L.R.A. 336; The Queen v, 
Governors of Darlington School, 6 Q, 13 . (Adolphus and Ellis, N.S,) 682; Jensen v. Inde¬ 
pendent Comolidalcd School District No. $5,160 Minn, 233,199 N.W. 911, Wcidman v. 
Board of Education, 7 N.Y.S, 309, 54 Hun. 634; Collins v. City of Lewiston, 107 Me. 220. 

3 Gillan v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis, 7, 58 N,W. 1042, 24 L.R.A. 336. 
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authority op school boards to reserve in contracts 

THE RIGHT TO DISMISS TEACHERS AT PLEASURE 

In a number of jurisdictions courts have been called on to deter¬ 
mine ■whether a school board, in the absence of statutory authority, 
may reserve in a contract with a teacher the right to dismiss the 
teacher at pleasure or upon specified notice, A board may attempt 
to reserve this right either in the express contract or in the rules and 
regulations of the board, for it is well settled that all reasonable 
rules and regulations of a school board defining the relation of the 
board to its teachers become by implication a part of a teacher's 
contract, 1 

Some courts hold that school authorities may reserve by contract 
the right to dismiss teachers at pleasure or upon such notice as the 
parties may stipulate in the agreement,® In a Missouri case, 3 for 
example, the Board of Education of St, Louis dismissed a teacher 
because his wife, against whom he had brought action for divorce, 
accused him of adultery. A by-law of the school board provided that 
teachers should hold their positions for a year "unless sooner re¬ 
moved by a vote of the majority of the board.” The by-law, the 
court reasoned, became a part of the teacher’s contract, Therefore, 
the board could dismiss the teacher whenever in their opinion the 
best interests of the schools demanded that he be dismissed. Similar¬ 
ly, in a Tennessee case 3 the Board of Education of Chattanooga 
adopted a rule that teachers should hold their positions "during the 
pleasure of the board,” A teacher was discharged because the board 
lacked funds to carry on the work for which he was engaged. When 

1 MzLellan v. Board, etc. of St. Louts Public Schools, 13 Mo. App. 362; Weatherly v, 
Chattanooga, 48 S W. (Tetm.) 136, Board of Education v. Cooky 3 Kan App, 269, 43 
Pac. iiq, 

3 Dm v. Board of Education, 146 Mich. 64, iog N.W. 39; Derry v, Board of Educa¬ 
tion, 102 Mich. 6$i, 61 N.W. 61; Richardson y, School District No, to, 38 Vt 602; 
McLelhm v, Board, elc. of St. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo App. 362; Weatherly v Chat' 
lanoogn, 48 S,\V, (Tcnn) 136; Armstrong v, Union School District No. 1, 28 ICan. 34s; 
Bkw v, SctoJ District No. 41, 1 ICnn. App, 330, 40 Pac. 82(1, Sc/iooJ 'District iYd. 5 v. 
Colvin y 10 Kan. z^y. School District No. 94 v. Gautier, 13 Okia 194,73 Pac. 934; Argent a 
Special School District v, Strickland, 132 Ark, 215, 238 S W. 9; Olncy School District v. 
Christy, 81 III. App, 304; Miner v. Lovilia Independent School District, 234 N W (la.) 
817. 

J McLelhn v. Board, etc. cf St. Louis Public Schools, 13 Mo. App, 362, 

4 Weatherly v, Chattanooga, 48 S.W. (Tenn,) 136. 
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he sued for his salary, the board relied in its defense upon the rule 
authorizing it to dismiss teachers at pleasure, The court held that 
the rule of the board became incorporated into the contract. Con¬ 
sequently, the teacher was “subject to be discharged at the discre¬ 
tion of the board whenever in the exercise of its judgment, public 
necessity or convenience required it,” 

It seems clear, however, that a board of education cannot act ar¬ 
bitrarily even though the right to dismiss a teacher at will is re¬ 
served in the contract. Under all circumstances a board, in dismiss¬ 
ing a teacher, must act in good faith and not from mere passion, 
prejudice, or caprice. 1 In fact, some authority exists for the state¬ 
ment that a board of education cannot dismiss a teacher except for 
cause even though the right to dismiss at will is reserved in the 
contract. In the case of Board of Education v, Cook? for example, a 
teachers contract provided that she should hold her position for one 
year “unless sooner removed by vole of the board” The court said, 
in interpreting the contract: 

What, then, is the construction to be given to the words, "unless sooner re¬ 
moved by vote of the board"? Do they mean that the boaid may arbitrarily 
remove the teacher by vote, without any fault upon her part, and for no other 
reason than because it is the pleasure of the members of the boaid to do so? 
Or, do they mean that it may remove her for good cause? There is no statute 
which prescribes die causes for which the board of education of a city of the 
second class may remove a teacher; neither is there any rule or regulation 
prescribed by this board in which such causes are enumerated. The contract 
was for the ensuing school year, "unless sooner removed by vote of the board.” 
This docs not specify the causes for which she may be removed. The board 
could not, therefore, legally remove Miss Cook, by a vote, except for sufficient 
cause; and the question was properly submitted to the jury as to whether there 
was sufficient cause for removal 

While some courts hold that a school board may reserve in a con¬ 
tract with a teacher the right to dismiss the teacher at pleasure or in 
case the teacher fails to give satisfaction, there are other decisions 
to the effect that school authorities cannctlegally write into a teach¬ 
er's contract a provision reserving the right to dismiss the teacher at 
pleasure. 3 These latter decisions, in the opinion of the writer, express 

1 School Directors v. Ewinxlou, 26 III. App, 379, 

2 Board of Education v. Cook, 3 Kan. App. 265, 45 Pnc. 119. 

3 Tripp v. Schol District No. 3, so Wis. 651, 7 N.W. 840; Ilenry School Township y. 
Meredith , 32 Ind. App, 607,70 N.E. 393; Sarle v. School District No. 2f, 255 Pac. (Ariz.) 
994; Piillic School District No. 11 y. Hohon t 31 Aiiz. 291, 252 Pac, 509. 
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the correct rule of law. A school district, it should be remembered, 
is a corporation of very limited powers. Such powers as it possesses 
are derived from the statutes. If the statutes do not confer the right 
to make contracts with teachers which are terminable at the pleas¬ 
ure of the board, no such right should be inferred. The interests of 
the district are adequately protected by the common-law right to 
dismiss a teacher for sufficient cause. Moreover, teacher tenure is 
an important matter of public policy, That the best interests of the 
schools will not be served by permitting local school authorities to 
employ teachers subject to dismissal at pleasure seems perfectly clear. 

The case of Tripp v. School District No. f illustrates the reasoning 
of those courts which hold that local school authorities cannot by 
contract reserve the right to dismiss teachers arbitrarily. In that 
case the school-district board had written into a teacher’s contract 
the following words: "We reserve the right to close the school at any 
time if not satisfactory Lo us.” The board became dissatisfied with 
the school, closed it, and dismissed the teacher. The court, however, 
permitted the teacher to recover her salary for the whole tcim of the 
contract. It said: 

The judgment [of the lower court] clearly proceeds upon the ground that 
under the contract the board could close the school and lawfully discharge the 
teacher before her term of hiring expiied, if they were dissatisfied with her man¬ 
agement of the school.Certainly no such power is expressly conferred 

upon district school boards by the slaluLes, and we do not think Lhat the good 
order, efficiency, or usefulness of the common schools of the state would be 
promoted by holding that such power was conferred upon them by implication 
or by a liberal construction of the statutes in tlreir favor 

Where the statutes prohibit the dismissal of teachers except for 
cause, a school board cannot, of course, reserve in a contract for a 
definite term Lhe right to dismiss at pleasure , 3 Where the statutes 
provide that teachers may be dismissed for certain specified causes, 
some courts hold that the school authorities cannot reserve ‘in a 
teacher's contract the right to dismiss the teacher at will or the right 
to dismiss him if his services ai e unsatisfactory . 3 The case of Thomp- 

1 Tnpp v.School District No. 3, soWia. 7 NAV, 84a 

3 School District No, 3 v. link, 15 Colo. 367, css Pn-c, 308; Kennedy v. Board af Educa¬ 
tion 82 Cal, 483, 22 Pac, 1042. 

i Thompson v, Gihbs^ 97 Tenu, 4893 37 SAV, 277, 34 L It. A. 548; Frazier v. School 
District No, i, 24 Mo. App, 250; Soria v. School District No. 27 > 255 Pac. (Ariz.) 994; 
Public School District No, 11 v. Bolson, 31 Aria, 291, 252 Pac, 509, 
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son v. Gibbs 1 illustrates the reasoning of these courts. In that case a 
contract containing thp usual stipulations had stamped across its 
face the following words: “The directors reserve the right to annul 
all contracts every fourth month ” At the end of four months, with¬ 
out giving any excuse for their action, the directors notified the 
teacher that his services were no longer required. The statute gov¬ 
erning the case provided that teachers might be dismissed for in- 
competency, improper conduct, or inattention to duty. The court 
held that the right of dismissal was limited to the causes specified 
in the statutes and said in part: 

If public directors can legally import into their contracts of employment of 
public teachers a clause such as the one in question, this case illustrates the 
wrong and injustice which may be done under cover of law.But, inde¬ 

pendently of the injury that may be done to the individual, public policy would 
forbid the recognition of such a power unless it is distinctly conferred by the 
statutes, As has been well urged, if school directors can provide, as in this case, 
for annulling contracts at the end of four months, they can also reserve the right 

to terminate them at the end of one month, or at their own pleasure. 

A system which gave such arbitrary authority to school directors could not 
resull otherwise than in lowering the character of teachers and in demoralizing 
the public schools.To permit school directors, under the cover of a res¬ 

ervation, such as the one in question, to dismiss a teacher without charges or 
notice or testimony, would bo to approve an evasion of this statute » , , , and 
to tolerate a practice that would be, in the end, extremely hurtful to our com¬ 
mon-school system. 

In some jurisdictions, on the other hand, it has been held that 
school authorities may by contract reserve the right to dismiss 
teachers for other causes than those stipulated in the statutes. 1 In 
the case of School District No. 5 v. Colvin 2 a contract with a teacher 
provided that he might be dismissed at any time if he failed to give 
satisfaction to the board. The statute governing the case provided 
that teachers might be dismissed for “incompetency, cruelty, negli¬ 
gence, or immorality” The teacher failed to give satisfaction and 
was discharged. The court sustained the action of the school board, 
saying in part: 

1 Thompson v, Gibls^ 97 Tcnn. 489,37 S.W. 277,34 L,R,A. 546. 

J School Directors v. Ewinglon, 26 III, App 379; Armstrong v, Union School District 
No . i, 28 ICan. 3455 School District No. 5 v. Colvin, 10 Kan, 283; School District No. 04 
v, Gautier, 13 Okla. 194, 73 Pac. 954. 

1 School District No. 5 v. Colvin , 10 Kan. 283. 
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The kw was made for the benefit of the district. It does not prevent the 
board from making any other contract with the teacher. In this case they have 
made one which is not prohibited either by law or public policy. No one doubts 
that a contract hiring a teacher might be abrogated by mutual consent. So they 
may stipulate in advance, as in this case, what shall put an end to the contract 
That contingency arose, and the board, with the previous consent of the teacher, 
put an end to the contract. There seems to be no doubt but what that part of 
the contract was valid, 

LEGAL CAUSE FOR DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 

Under the common law and under statutes generally, teachers 
can be dismissed only for cause. Where the statutes expressly state 
the causes for which teacheis may be dismissed, a teacher, as a rule, 
can be dismissed for no other cause. 1 The assumption is that the 
enumeration of causes in the statutes was intended to be exhaustive. 
If the legislature had intended that teachers might be dismissed for 
causes other than those specified, it would have expressed Us intent 
in the statutes. Thus, in a New York case 3 the charter of New York 
City provided for the dismissal of teachers for certain enumerated 
causes, In holding that the board of education could not, by adopt¬ 
ing a rule, establish any other causes of dismissal, llie court said; 

We think that these statutory provisions are also necessarily exclusive. It is 
unreasonable to believe that the draftsmen of the Greater New York charter 
or the legislators who enacted it... . having .... provided in the charter for 
dismissal for specified causes, should have intended by the grant of any general 
power to the board of education to authorize the removal of teachers from their 
employment on any other grounds or in any other manner than those stated in 
the statute. 

Some courts hold, however, that a school board may by contract 
reserve the right to dismiss a teacher for other than statutory 
causes, 3 while other courts hold to the conliary. 4 

'People v, Maxwell, 177 N,Y. 494, 69 N.E. 1092, Jameson v Rot ml n/ Education, 
74 W, Va. 389, 81 S.E 1126; Thompsons, Gibbs, 97 Turn. 4R9,37 S,W. 277, 34 L R,A. 
548. 

* People v Affile//-, 177 N-Y. 494, O9 N,K. 1092. 

* School Directors v. Ewlnglon, 26 III App. 370, Armstrong v Union School District 

0, i t 28 Kan, 345; School Dislricl No. 5 v. Colvin, 10 Kan. 283; School District No p; 

v. Gflwfier, 13 Okln. 194, 73 Pac. 954. 

* Thompson v Gibbs, 97 Tcnn 489, 37 S W. 277, 34 L.R.A. 548, Frazier v, ScJioo 
district No. t, 24 Mo. App. 250, 
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DISMISSAL TOR FAILURE TO OBSERVE SCHOOL-BOARD REGULATIONS 

A public-school teacher is bound to obey all reasonable rules and 
regulations of the board which employs him, 1 and it makes no differ¬ 
ence whether the rules were in force at the date of his employment 
or were promulgated at a later date. 3 Rules governing the relations 
of a board with its teachers in force at the time of employment are 
by implication read into the contract* 3 Moieover, a teacher implied¬ 
ly consents to obey all reasonable rules and regulations which a 
board may find it necessary to adopt from time to time in the ad¬ 
ministration of the school system,* All contracts are made in con¬ 
templation. of the law, and a teacher impliedly consents to obey all 
rules which a board may legally make, 

An illustration of the authority of school boards to enforce reason¬ 
able rules and regulations is found in a California case. 5 The Board 
of Education of San Francisco adopted a resolution requiring teach¬ 
ers to reside within the city and county during the term of their 
employment, A teacher who resided across the bay in Berkeley 
brought action to enjoin the enforcement of the rule. The injunc¬ 
tion was denied, the court saying in part: 

In contemplation of the fact that the teacher stands in loco parentis , that it 
may become her duty to devote her time to the welfare of individual pupils 
even outside of school hours, that the hurrying for boats or trains cannot be 
regarded as conducive to the highest efficiency on the part of the teacher, 
that tardiness may result from delays or obstructions in the transportation 
which a non-resident teacher must use, and finally, as has been said, that the 
"benefit of pupils and resulting benefits to their parents and to the community 
at large, and not the benefit of teachers, is the reason for the creation and sup- 
port of the public schools” (Bates v. Board of Uducahon> 139 Cal, 145, 72 Pac. 

1 Parker v, School District No, jS, $ Lea (Term,) $2$; Farrell v. Board of Education, 
122 N.Y.S, 289; Sluarl v. Board of Education , 161 Cal, 210,11S Pac, 712; Leddy v, Board 
of Education , 160 III, App. 187. 

a Farrell v. Board of Education , 122 N.Y S. 289. 

3 McLellan v. Board, etc. of St, Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo, App, 362; Weatherly v, 
Chattanooga, 48 S.W. (Tenn.) 136; Board of Education v. Cook t 3 Kan. App, 269, 45 
Pac. 119; Underwood v, Board of Public Education, 25 Ga, App. 634,104 S,E. go. 

4 Farrell v. Board of Education, 1 22 N.Y.S, 285; Whitehead v, School District of North 
Huntingdon Township , 145 Pa 418,22 Atl 991; School District of Dennison Township v. 
Padden, Sg Pa. St. 395, 

5 Stuart v. Board of Education, 161 Cal 210,118 Pac. 712. 
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907), ail these, and many more considerations not ne 

make the resolution in question a reasonable eviv-ri. ce f “ ry to detail . certainly 

of education. CrC1Se of the P°wer of the board 

Nor can we agree with respondent lh a t the rcqnli r • 
position of an additional "qualification” which a ^ m ^ ues ^ on * s ^ ie ' iJl ~ 
qualification is not within the power of the boar 1 f 1C | ier must P ossess > which 

section 1)93 of the Political Code, in conjunction witl UCaLio1 * to exacL True > 

scribe certain qualifications and give n list of c 1 tdie *eof, does pre- 
teachers may be dismissed or removed, but a rent 11 ^ rea f ons which 

not an added "qualification," within the contemnh C °’ lce ^ ng res ^cnce is 
than would be a resolution that a teacher should b U °r * 115 ^ W> a ! ly niore 
ease; and it would acarccly be said that, if the boar 1 ° r01 . n conta Sious dis- 

lution to that effect, it would add another and aT1 ° / ^ cat * on P^sed a rcso- 
those prescribed by the Political Code, Nor doesn't to 

respondent argues, that the board of education h ln tIlIS case i as 

teacher except for the reasons prescribed by section ** ^ f°™ er to , cIlsmis9 & 
That section itself contemplates dismissal for insuW^ ?• Polltlcal Code * 
tal of a Mute t. comply with , * »> 

be such insubordination. 0 * lc board would 

It has been held, too, that a teacher nnv h„ r • 
to comply with a regulation that teachers be vaStcd»for 
to obey a rule prohibiting the reading of ih. r, iM '. fusal 

and for refusal to readmit to the school a pund w | lrt ” u C . SC ^ 00 ^’ 2 

against the wishes of the board- P P “ he ha<l 

On the other hand, if a bonrd mates an unreasonable rule or a 
rule in excess of its authority, the teachor ; t . . , . or a 

In the case of Herne v. School District of Chester' H t ! 1 ? reby ' 

“*> it* condition ci employment tha/a££ ^ 

nated place. The teacher boarded at the place d P • ^ e ® lg ‘ 

weeks and then informed the board that circumit ^ T I** ^ 

which made her unwilling to board there anv 1™ ^ ansai 

permitted to board elsewhere but was tokUlmfl' SheaS ^ edlobc 

the home selected if she was to reml S ''Ti* 

refused to carry out the board’s wishes in th/ Uie S< ? 00 ’ S1C 

^visiles in the matter and was dis- 

1 L y»Ml v High School Commillee, 19 l> a . .Sup ci. 2 j 2 

a New Antioch Board of Education v. Pulse, 7 Ohio N.P 58 

3 Parker v. School Dislricl No. 38, 5 Lea (Tcnn) , ,. 

160 HI. App. 187. ' S s ’ Lc<!d y v - Hoard of Education, 

* Horne v, School Dislricl of Chester, 75 N,H. 4,,, 75 All, 43t 
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charged, In permitting the teacher to recover for breach of contract, 
the court said 4 . 

The rule of the board as to the teacher's boarding-place related to a matter 

as to which they were given no authority by existing law.Their refusal, 

therefore, to permit the plaintiff to continue the school with a different boarding- 
place was unwarranted, and the plaintiff's determination to change her board¬ 
ing-place did not authorize them to terminate her employment as teacher. 

DISMISSAL FOR INCOMPETENCY 

Under the common law and under the statutes generally, incom¬ 
petency constitutes a valid cause for dismissal of a teacher. The rule 
governing the dismissal of teachers for incompetency has been 
clearly expressed by the Supreme Court of Indiana: 

A teacher, doubtless, like a lawyer, surgeon, or physician, when he under¬ 
takes an employment, impliedly agrees that he will bestow upon that service a 
reasonable degree a[ learning, skill, and care. When he accepts an employment 
as teacher in any given, school, he agrees, by implication, that he has the 
learning necessary to enable him to teach the branches that are to be taught 
therein, as well as that he has the capacity, in a reasonable degree, of imparting 
that learning to others. lie agrees, also, that he will exercise a reasonable de¬ 
gree of care and diligence in the advancement of his pupils in their studies, in 
preserving harmony, ordcr t and discipline in the school; and that he will himself 
conform, as near as may be, to such reasonable rules and regulations as may be 
established by competent authority for the government of the school. 

Now, if a teacher, although he has been employed for a definite length of 
time, proves to be incompetent, and unable to teach the branches of instruction 
he has been employed to teach, either from a lack of learning, or from an utter 
want of capacity to impart his learning to others; or if, in any other respect, he 
fails to perform the obligations resting upon him as such teacher, whether arising 
from the express terms of his contract or by necessary implication, he has broken 
the agreement on his part, and the trustees are clearly authorized to dismiss him 
from such employment, 1 

By the application of the principle stated in the foregoing opinion, 
it h^s been held that a teacher may be dismissed because he does not 
possess the requisite qualities of temper and discretion 2 or because 
he is unable to maintain proper order and discipline. 3 A teacher can- 

1 Ctawjordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind. 200. 

Q Robbison v. School Direclors t 96 Ill. App, 604. 

3 Eastman v. Disiricl Township of Rapids , 21 la. 590; Ihggr v. School City of Ml. Ver- 
non, 45 Ind. App. 572, 90 N.E. 105. 
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not, however, be dismissed because of general dissatisfaction on the 
part of parents and pupils. Such evidence is not conclusive of in- 

competency. 1 

When a teacher is dismissed for incompctency, the burden of proof 
is upon the board of education. The teacher’s certificate is prima 
facie evidence of qualification and must be overcome by positive 
evidence to the contrary.® It has even been held that, where the 
statutes authorize the board of examiners to revoke certificates for 
incompetcncy, district trustees have no right to discharge a teacher 
for that caused Moreover, a teacher cannot be dismissed for incom- 
petency before rendering any service under the contract. He has a 
right to enter the service and have his competency determined by 
the service rendered . 4 As was said by the Supreme Court of Arkan¬ 
sas, "Matters which occurred under a previous contract would not 
be grounds for the avoidance of a subsequent contract .” 5 When a 
decision as to the competency of a teacher is to be made, the whole 
course of his conduct must be taken into consideration. Occasional 
mistakes are not conclusive . 4 It should be kept in mind, too, that 
the highest qualifications are not demanded of a teacher , 7 In this 
connection it was said by the Supreme Court of Illinois: 

It may be that the evidence fails to show the highest possible qualifications, 
ora talent for his profession equal to the most eminent and successful teachers. 
But the law requires no such qualifications; it only requires average qualifica¬ 
tion and. ability, and the usual application to the discharge of the duties of a 
teacher to fulfil his contract, 8 

'Pail v. School District No. 2, 28 Vt, 575, 

1 School Directors v. Reddick, 77 III. 628; Neville v. School Directors of District No. t, 
36 III. 71, 

1 Carter v. School District No, 6, 113 Mich, 524, 71 N.W 859, See, however, School 
District cf Ft Smith v. Maury, 33 Ark. ,,71,14 S.W, 669 

* Ferrell v. School District No. a, 98 Mich 43, 56 NAY. 1053; Armenia Speaa’t School 
District v. Strickland, 132 Ark, 213, 238 S.W. g. 

! Ot'hi£cr v. School District No. a}, 157 Ark, 82,247 S W 789. 

t Holden v, Shretvsbitry School District Nc. to, 38 Vt 529. 

1 Neville v. School Directors of District No. r, 36 Ill, ji; School District No. 30 v, 
Roth, 115 Ark. 606, 170 S.W, 561. 

8 Neville v. School Directors of District No. 1, jG Ill. 71 
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DISMISSAL FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY 
Under the common law and under statutes providing for the dis¬ 
missal of teachers for neglect of duty, the courts have been called 
upon in a number of cases to determine what constitutes neglect 
within the contemplation of the law. Frequent tardiness has been 
held a justifiable ground for dismissal, 1 Temporary absence from 
school without sufficient cause likewise constitutes that degree of 
neglect which justifies a school board in dismissing a teacher. In an 
Illinois case 3 a teacher employed a substitute to take her place from 
Wednesday noon until Friday noon, when the school was to be 
dismissed for a vacation of several days. The teacher had no excuse 
for her action. She relied solely upon her right to employ a substi¬ 
tute teacher to do her work. In holding that the teacher had broken 
her contract, the court pointed out that the contract was for per¬ 
sonal services and could not be fulfilled by employing a substitute. 
The court said, however: 

A temporary absence of a short time, with the temporary substitution of 
another competent teacher, might not, under certain circumstances, constitute 
such a breach of contract as would authorize the employers to consider the con¬ 
tract at an end. The circumstances might be such that the teacher would be 
warranted in assuming the approval thereof, or the consent thereto by the em¬ 
ployers, without any express consent. 

It has been held, however, that delay in reporting to duty at the 
beginning of the school year is not such neglect of duty as to warrant 
the dismissal of a teacher. Thus, in a Colorado case 3 it was held 
that a delay in reporting from September 6 to September 28 did not 
terminate the teacher’s contract. In a Kentucky case 4 a teacher was 
prevented by an interruption in railway traffic caused by floods from 
reporting for work until three days after the date specified in her 
contract. The court held that the school trustees had no legal cause 
to terminate the contract. 

1 School Directors of Disl/Ul No, I v. Birch, 93 Ill. A.pp, 499. 

3 School Directors v, Hudson, 88 Ill. 563. Accord, An ran v, Mentor School District No. 
i, 233 N.W. (N.D.) 644, See also, Patrick v. School District No . i, 100 Kan. 569, 164 
Puc. 1172; Hong v. Independent School District No 245> 181 Minn, 309,232 N.W. 329. 

* School District No. 1 v. Parker, 260 Pac, (Colo.) 521. 

4 Turner v. Hampton, 30 Ky, L, Rep, ijg, 97 S.W. 761. 
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DISMISSAL FOR IMMORALITY 

The courts are agreed that a teacher may be dismissed for immor¬ 
ality. 1 In fact, it has been held that mere charges of immorality 
constitute sufficient cause for dismissal, 3 Good reputation, as well 
as good character, it is said, is a necessary qualification of a teacher. 
“If suspicion of vice or immorality be once entertained against a 
teacher,” said the Court of Appeals of Illinois, “his influence for 
good is gone. The parents become distrustful, the pupils contemptu¬ 
ous, and the school discipline essential to success is at an end.” 3 
Moreover, the act of immorality of which the teacher is accused 
need not have been committed after service under the contract 
began. In the case of Freeman v. Town of Bournef for example, a 
superintendent of schools was employed in Massachusetts, Subse¬ 
quently he was indicted for adultery in Maine. The court held 
that the school committee might dismiss him, “without assuming 
for themselves to determine the question of his guilt or innocence,” 
Similarly, in a Missouri case 5 a teacher in the St, Louis schools was 
accused of adultery by his wife, against whom he had brought ac¬ 
tion for divorce. The Si. Louis Globe-Democrat published the charges 
of the wife with editorial comment, The school board discharged 
the teacher; and the courL, in sustaining the action, said: 

It was not for the board of directors to prejudge, or even to examine, the 
charges brought against this teacher by his wife; but the mere fact that charges of 
this character were brought againsL him, and that the fact had become notori¬ 
ous, rendered it highly inexpedient that he should remain as a teacher of higher 
classes frequented by youths between the ages cf fourteen and twenty. 

1 McLellan v. Board, etc of Si, Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo. App, 362; Freeman v. 
Town of Bourne, 170 Mass, 289, 49 N.E 435, 39 L.R.A. 510; Tingley v Vaughn, 17 
Ill, App, 347; School District of PL Smith v. Maury, 53 Ark 471,14 S,\V. 66p; Argenla 
Special School District v. Strickland, 152 Ark, 215, 238 S W 9. 

2 Freeman v. Town of Bourne, 170 Mass 289, 49 N,E. 435, 39 L R,A 510, McLellan 
v. Board , etc , of Si. Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo, App, 362; Rwin v. Independent School 
District No, 8 ,10 Idaho 102, 77 Pac, 222. 

3 Tingley v. Vaughn, 17 III. App. 347. 

4 Freeman v. Town of Bourne , 170 Mass, 289, 49 N.E 435, 39 L R,A 510. 

s McLellan v, Board, etc. of Si, Louis Public Schools, 15 Mo, App. 362. 


[To be continued] 
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Introduction ,—The literature of art appreciation is extraordinarily 
rich in the analysis of pictures; it is almost totally lacking in the 
analysis of children. How to teach picture appreciation has been a 
favorite subject of writers on art. Yet liltle is known as to the ele¬ 
ments in appreciation which are already possessed by untrained 
children. Pictures have been considered from every angle except that 
of the child. In general, picture appreciation has consisted in ex¬ 
posing the child to masterpieces of art, describing the pictures to 
him, expounding the principles of art that make the pictures great, 
or asking the child to listen to stories about the pictures or to make 
up stories of his own. It is doubtful whether such procedures enable 
the child to appreciate pictures that are new to him. 

Recommendations of authorities ,—As a preliminary to the present 
investigation, a survey was made of the recommendations of twenty- 
five writers on picture study. These included public-school art super¬ 
visors, art critics, professors of art education, museum directors, and 
writers in art journals. Among them were Henry Turner Bailey, 
Belle Boas, W. Linwood Chase, Royal Cortissoz, Theodore M. Dillo- 
way, Royal B. Farnum, Frank H. Hayward, Eugen Neuhaus, and 
William Vogel, Table I presents the results. Opinions were found 
to vary on many points, but the trends were to emphasize various 
technical elements in painting and design, the stories supposed to be 
related by pictures, and the explanation of the alleged meanings of 
the pictures, Many of the authorities who stressed technical ele¬ 
ments did so only for children of adolescent age. For elementary- 
school pupils the tendency was to emphasize story-telling, explana¬ 
tion, and description—procedures which are applicable to particular 
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pictures but which do not give much basis for appreciation of other 
pictures, 

Purpose of investigation .—The purpose of the investigation re¬ 
ported in this article was to study, first, the reactions to pictures 

TABLE I 

Elements or, and Means to, Picture Appreciation Discussed 


dv Twentvmivjs Writers on Picture Study 

Frequency 

Element of 

Mention 

Technical elements 1 

Color contrast and harmony. 16 

Composition of picture. 16 

Light and shade... 14 

Direction of lines. 13 

Center of interest. 12 

Mood of picture,,,. 9 

Kind of brush stroke. 7 

Perspective. 6 

Form of masses. 5 

Realism and impressionism. 3 

Elements of information about picture: 

Story. 12 

Source of subject. 9 

Artist's life... ... 7 

History of the picture... 5 

Emotional element. 8 

Means to picture appreciation: 

Explaining meaning of picture. 14 

Questioning children, ... 10 

Describing picture. 9 

Contemplation. 4 

Free expression of children. . 3 


made by fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children who had had no 
training in picture study and, second, their reactions to a new set 
of pictures after an appreciation lesson which was built upon the re¬ 
view of the recommendations mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
and which stressed the more technical elements of appreciation. 
Grades XV, V, and VI were selected as the lowest grades practicable 
for obtaining reactions in writing. Two schools were used, neither 
of which had art teachers or any instruction in picture appreciation. 
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One was in. a high-grade Kentucky community, suburban to Cin¬ 
cinnati. The other was in a small town, the center of an Ohio rural 
district, 

Selection of pictures for experiment ,—Four pictures were chosen 
for presentation in each grade, two from those recommended most 
often on graded lisls and two from those seldom mentioned on such 
lists. Seventeen sources were canvassed to secure composite lists for 

TABLE II 

Ratings or Judges and Choices of Ciiii.dhen Given Twelve Pictures 



Points 

Award- 

FD I 1 Y 

Judge5 

Children'b Choices 
refohk Lesson 

Children's Choices 
after Lesson 

PICTURE 

Percent¬ 

age 

Choos¬ 

ing 

Picture 

Num¬ 
ber of 
Chfl- 
dren in 
Group 

Grade 

Percent¬ 

age 

Choos¬ 

ing 

Picture 

Num¬ 
ber of 
Chil¬ 
dren In 
Group 

Grade 

Tlic Song of the Lark (Brctoh)* . 
Dignity and Impudence (Land- 

15 

3 

77 

IV 

4 

55 

VI 

seer). 

H 

9 

39 

77 

IV 

2 

42 

V 

Strawberry Girl (Reynolds). , 

35 

77 

IV 

5 

42 

V 

Fog Warning (Homer) * ... 

8 

23 

77 

IV 

33 

55 

VI 

By the Riverside (Lerollc)*,,. 
Tno9 Indian Roasting Corn 

15 

3 

74 

V 

13 

55 

VI 

(Couse). 

Flower ulrl in Holland (Hitch¬ 


38 

74 

V 

I? 

54 

IV 

cock) . 

13 

41 

74 

V 

69 

54 

IV 

The Cornfield (Constable)*,. 

11 

19 

74 

V 

5i 

55 

VI 

The Vigil (Pettie) . 

M 

6 

6 fi 

VI 

7 

84 

V 

The Angelus (Millet)*. 

12 

21 

68 

VI 

6 

96 

IV, V 

The Fighting Tcmeraire (Turner)* 
The Whistling Boy (Duveneek).. 

11 

63 

68 

VI 

7i 

8+ 

V 

10 

10 

68 

VI 

18 

96 

IV, V 


* The picture* marked wllh nsLerlsks arc among Lhogo mogL often recommended for tho grade indicated, 


each grade, For Grade IV, 109 titles were tabulated; for Grade V, 
138; and for Grade VI, 125. At each grade level several of the pic¬ 
tures most often mentioned were selected for a tentative list, and 
several others were added from about three thousand additional 
prints reviewed by the experimenter, The final choices are Indicated 
in Table II. These took into account the judgments of a jury of 
teachers on the pictures in each tentative list and also the need for 
diversity of theme and interest, The jury for each grade consisted 
of four competent teachers of the grade and the director of art in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools. The ratings Were in terms of the fol¬ 
lowing simple scale: o, unsuitable; 1, fair; 2, good; 3, excellent. The 
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highest possible number of points which any picture coukl receive 
was 15. The results of the ratings for the pictures finally selected 
are given in the second column in Table II. Small colored prints of 
the pictures were used in the first part of the experiment, 

Procedure in securing children's reactions ,—It was desired to keep 
the classroom situation as natural as possible in order that the reac¬ 
tions of tire children might be spontaneous and genuine, 

Each teacher introduced the experimenter to her pupils. There 
were mutual "Good morning’s.’’ 

"I have some pictures I would like to show you," the experimenter 
said. "There are four different kinds, and you may spread them out 
on your desks to look at as long as you like.” 

The pictures were passed and sLudied for same time. 

"You may choose one to keep and return the others to me. Per¬ 
haps you would like to make a calendar, using your picture. I made 
this one [exhibiting a calendar decorated with a picture not used in 
the experiment], and you could make one very easily," 

One child suggested that they make surprise calendars for Christ¬ 
mas presents, and the teacher offered to have them made at school. 
When the children had decided which pictures to keep, the extra 
prints were collected. 

"I wonder how many of you can tell me why you like the picture 
you kept?" 

Many hands were raised. 

"I will give you some paper so that you may tell me why you like 
your picture. You may have as much time as you need to wrile 
your reasons." 

Each class used approximately five minutes. The papers were col¬ 
lected. 

"The pictures you have seen were painted by famous artists. 
Would you like to have me come back and show you some large 
pictures like your small ones and tell you all about them?” 

In one of the rooms a lusty "Sure l” greeted the last question, and 
in all the anticipation, was evident. 

Children’s choices of pictures ,—Under the caption "Children's 
Choices before Lesson," Table II gives the percentages of children 
choosing the various pictures. The table is read as follows: "The 
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Song of the Lark” was chosen by 3 per cent of a group of 77 children 
in Grade IV, and so on. The most striking fact brought out by these 
data is the lack of agreement between the ratings given the pictures 
by supposedly competent judges and the choices of pictures made 
by the children. For example, in each grade the picture least favored 
by the children received all or all but one of the possible points of 
credit awarded by the judges. The data also reveal that the six pic¬ 
tures selected from the graded lists were chosen by only 42 per cent 
of the children, while the six pictures added by the experimenter 
were chosen by 58 per cent of the pupils. Evidently neither the mak¬ 
ers of the graded lists nor teachers in close contact with the children 
studied determine the suitability of pictures for certain grades on 
the basis of actual child preferences, apart from training. Of course, 
the writers do not assume that the children's preferences should be 
the sole criterion of suitability. 

Reasons given for choices .—The papers written after the choices 
had been made supplied definite information concerning the reac¬ 
tions to pictures made by children untrained in picture appreciation. 
A careful tabulation was made of every statement by each child. 
For instance, in the paper of a fifth-grade child appeared the fol¬ 
lowing: f< I like this one [‘By the Riverside 1 ] because there is a baby 
in this picture, And there are cows too. And some of the trees have 
autumn leaves on them. ,J In this statement the elements tabulated 
were people, animals, and scenery. 

The complete tabulation of the children’s responses is found in 
Table III. The data disclose that the children selected their pic¬ 
tures largely 011 the basis of color, prettiness, scenery, and interest in 
the people and subjects portrayed. Pictures which the children could 
connect in some way with their previous experience had considerable 
appeal. The features that are found only in certain pictures or in 
pictures of certain subjects received a large share of the children's 
comments. On the other hand, technical elements, common to all 
good pictures, were little noticed. Comparison of the results for 
Grades IV, V, and VI shows a gradual growth, PretLiness was men¬ 
tioned by half the fourth-grade children, many of whom could give 
little or nothing more as a reason for choosing a picture. Only about 
a fourth of the sixth-grade children mentioned prettiness, their pa¬ 
pers being more elaborate and analytical than those of the younger 
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subjects, More technical details were suggested at the higher grade 
level, although these were few in any case. 

Second part of experiment. —A few weeks after her first visit the 
experimenter returned and gave an appreciation lesson in each of 
the classes previously visited. As this lesson lasted only from fifteen 
to twenty-five minutes, limited results are necessarily to be expected. 

TABLE III 

Percentages op Childrenj Untrained in Picture Study, Mentioning 
Elements op Picture Appreciation 


Element Mentioned. 

Fourth-Grade 

Firth-Grade 

Sinlh-Gnidc 

AH Grades 

Children (77) 

Children (7.1) 

Children ( 63 ) 

(«cO 

People. \ . 

41.6 

43 2 

30.9 

38 a 

Prettincss . 

51 9 

23 0 

26.5 

34-2 

Color..., 

13 0 

25 7 

52 9 

29 *7 

Scenery,, * ... . 

7-8 

40.5 

38 2 

28 3 

Previous experience. 


27 0 

22,1 

22 .8 

Animals. 

40 3 

6 8 

0 0 

16 .4 

Story interest, . . 

3 9 

14 g 

22.1 

13 2 

Water.... 

13 0 

0,0 

19 1 


Interpretation.. . , . 

9.1 

4 ' 3 

16 2 

9.6 

Human interest. 

3-9 

9 5 

i 8 a 

7-3 

Ships. 

3 9 

0 0 

17 g 

6 8 

Action. 

1 3 

6 8 

8 8 

5 S 

Figli. 

9 - 1 

0 0 

0 0 

3-2 

Strawberries. 

9 - 1 

0 0 

0 0 

3 2 

Dress. 

3 9 

0.0 

2.9 

2.3 

Technique: 

Mood. 

3 9 

x 4 

22.1 

8 7 

Realism ... 

1 3 

1 4 

11.8 

4.6 

Background . . 

1.3 

2 7 

7-4 

3 7 

Color repetition. 

0 0 

3 4 

io -3 

3 7 

Brush stroke. 

1 3 

5 ■ 4 

2.9 

3-2 

Design 

0.0 

1.4 

4 > 4 

1 8 

Color harmony 

0,0 

0 0 

4 4 

1.4 

Position. 

0 0 

0.0 

1 5 

o .5 


The lesson was given on the four pictures previously used. Large 
colored prints replaced the small ones as a basis for discussion. 

The experimenter was recognized and warmly gieeted. She be¬ 
gan, “I promised I would show you some large pictures like the small 
ones you saw the last time I was here.” 

The large pictures were exhibited one at a time and then placed 
on the blackboard ledge, each with its name written above 
"Who has a picture he would like to talk about?” 

Many hands were raised, and one child was allowed to choose a 
picture for discussion. To the question, "What do you like about 
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the picture?" the response invariably concerned the color or a person 
if a person was the center of interest. When the center of interest 
was suggested, the experimenter pointed out how the color helped 
make the center of interest. Thus, every appreciation lesson had 
color as a starting point. After one phase of color (such as bright 
color in the center of interest) had been discussed in the first pic- 
ture, it was suggested that some other picture might have bright 
color in the center of inlcrcsL, The children quickly pointed this out 
in each of the four pictures. 

Next, it was shown how the artist used black and white or very 
light and very dark colors to help make the center of interest stand 
out from the rest of the picture. The children were able to find light 
and dark in all the centers of interest. This type of guidance and 
discussion went on until all the elements to be included in the ap¬ 
preciation lesson had been covered. Each element was found in all 
the pictures. The elements discussed were color harmony, color repe¬ 
tition, contrast, light and dark, center of interest, perspective, line 
of interest, and balance. In Grade IV, where the pupils were some¬ 
what slow in grasping the various elements, line ol interest and bal¬ 
ance were not discussed. 

"Now that you have, discovered what the artists did to make these 
paintings famous, I wonder how many of you could look at some 
new pictures and tell why they are famous." 

Many hands were raised, and the enthusiasm seemed general. 
Four different pictures, selected from among those originally chosen 
for the other grades, were placed on the ledge and were admired 
silently for several minutes. 

"Instead of talking about these pictures, I would like to have you 
write about the one you like best. Your paper will count as a vote, 
and you may have the picture that receives the most votes to keep 
for your room." 

The children wrote for from ten to fifteen minutes. Much interest 
in the outcome of the vote and pride in the newly acquired picture 
were shown. 

Table IV gives a tabulation of the elements mentioned by the 
children in these papers. It should be noted that the children were 
discussing pictures they had not studied and that the results are, to 
some degree, a measure of the transfer of the lesson. 
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Results of appreciation lesson .—In Lhe last three columns of Table 
II are presented the children’s choices made after the lesson. As 
with the original choices, there is little correspondence between the 
children’s preferences and those of the teachers who judged the 
suitability of the various pictures. Differences in the percentages of 

TABLE IV 

Percentages of Children Who, after One Lesson in Picture Study, Men¬ 
tioned Various Elements of Picture Appreciation 



Fourth-Grade 
Children (61) 

Filth-Grade 
Children (60) 

Sixth-Grade 
Children (55) 

All Grades 
(170) 

Color.. 

65 6 

75 0 

65.5 

< 58 .7 

People . 

53 1 

II 7 

74-5 

45 8 

Scenery 

* 9-7 

46 7 

56.+ 

43-6 

Water 

9 4 

55 0 

47'3 

36.3 

Ships .. 

<5 3 

5 °-o 

21.8 

25-7 

Frettincss . 

35 9 

16.7 

10 9 

21 8 

Animals. 

0.0 

17 

41 8 

13-4 

Dress. 

18 8 

8 3 

10, a 

12.8 

Action . .... 

1 6 

0,0 

25-5 

8.4 

Interpretation 

1 6 

6.7 

7 3 

5 -o 

Fish. 

0 0 

0 0 

12 7 

3-9 

Previous experience .... 

1.6 

6 7 

0 0 

2 8 

Human interest, . 

0.0 

0 0 

0 0 

0.0 

Story interest , ... 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0.0 

Strawberries, . . ... 

0.0 

0.0 

0 0 

0.0 

Technique’ 

Center of interest. . 

35 9 

46 7 

6S S 

48.6 

Color repetition . 

26 6 

3<3 7 

3 ° 9 

31.3 

Color contrast.,. 

25 0 

50 0 

12 7 

29.6 

Perspective, , ,, . 

76,6 

16 7 

45 5 

2 Q.I 

Light and dark . . 1 

Color harmony. . 

20.3 

30.0 

29 1 

26.3 

17.2 

23-3 

18 2 

19.6 

Line of interest .... 

0.0 

3 3 

38 2 

12.8 

Balance. 

0.0 

11 7 

20 0 

10.1 

Background. 

3 1 

8 3 

16 4 

8.9 

Realism. 

1 6 

1 7 

12,7 

5 -o 

Position. 

1.6 

6 7 

5-5 

4-5 

Brush stroke ... 

1.6 

0 0 

1.8 

1 1 

Mood. 

0.0 

0 0 

1 8 

0.6 


children choosing certain pictures before and after the lesson are 
probably only partly due to the lesson and are not highly significant. 
The outstanding results of the lesson are seen in the reasons given 
by children for their choices, which are tabulated in Table IV. Al¬ 
though the factors mentioned most often in the first papers continue 
to secure notice, very decided gains are made by the technical ele¬ 
ments stressed in the lesson. In fact, six new aspects of technique 
not appearing at all in Table III are now listed. 
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In all grades the second papers were much longer and more analy¬ 
tical Ilian the first. Herbert, a sixth-grade boy, wrote the following 
in his first paper: "Because I think it [‘The Angelus’] looks more 
real. And they look thankful to God." His second paper reads: "I 
like 'By the Riverside’ the best because it shows the brightest colors 
on the woman and it repeats the colors. It wants you to look at the 
woman more than anything. It makes you look way back. It looks 
like real. The sky looks real, Lrecs look real, Everything looks real, 
and it is balanced well." The boy showed his interesl in realism and 
people in both papers, but in the second case he was able to feel a 
much broader appreciation for the picture of his choice. He was 
interested in color and its relation to Lhc center of interest; he noticed 
the repetition of color; he discovered that the picture had perspec¬ 
tive; he felt the balance of the picture; and he analyzed the details 
thal made the picture look real. 

In the first papers the reaction tended to be one of emotional ap¬ 
preciation, In the second papers the reaction was still emotional but 
with an added intellectual appreciation. The children’s interest in 
color and people, shown in their first reactions, proved a useful basis 
for the lesson, which developed appreciation along technical lines. 

Conclusions .—Picture appreciation in the school should help chil¬ 
dren throughout life to evaluate and enjoy fine examples of ait. The 
fact that a youngster looks at some one picture, hears a description 
of it, is told a story about it, and reads something concerning the 
ar List’s life may lead him to appreciate the picture in question but 
will not help him much if he walks into a museum to see entirely 
different pictures. 

Many teachers of picture study hesitate to teach the more techni¬ 
cal elements of appreciation. Some consider such instruction im¬ 
possible below the junior high school It is the belief of the writers 
that even in the elementary school these factors in technique can 
be made the foundation for an appreciation of all good works of art. 
The technical elements are the common language of artists and can 
be made the common key to appreciation for all normal children. 
The results of this experiment seem in agreement with this belief, 



A PLAN FOR SIFTING PROPAGANDA 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


HOWARD L. PARKER 
Oxford Avenue School, Dearborn, Michigan 

Propaganda, as it affects the schools, is the effort of individuals or 
organizations to influence the habits, attitudes, or ideals of the pupils 
in certain desired ways. It ranges from the direct and aboveboard 
action of the man who prints his advertisement on blotters to be 
' distributed free to the school children to the more subtle use of 
contests and biased statements in textbooks and supplementary 
reading material. 

TVPES OP PROPAGANDA 

Practically all forms of propaganda may be classified from the 
standpoint of purpose as belonging either to the "uplifter” or to the 
"salesman" type. For the purpose of this discussion the forms of 
propaganda are classified from the standpoint of method. Eight ma¬ 
jor types are most often used in schools: (i) free distribution of 
manufactured products, such as tooth paste and bieakfast food; 
(2) the distribution of various forms of supplementary teaching ma¬ 
terials pointing to attitudes that will lead to the purchase of certain 
articles or to certain desiied lines of action; (3) the distribution of 
accessories bearing printed advertisements, such as blotters, pencils, 
or erasers; (4) the use of biased statements in textbooks; (5) the 
promotion of contests in such fields as essay-writing, poster-making, 
oratory, and spelling; (6) the furnishing of outside speakers, (7) the 
promotion of the observance of special days and weeks; and (8) mass 
utilization of children for collecting, donating, or appearing in public 
functions. 

All these efforts and many others are more and more coming to 
be recognized as propaganda, School people may as well realize that 
propaganda will be with them for a long time and prepare to deal 
with it in a systematic way according to a growing background of 
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basic policies and specific rules. School administrators should rec¬ 
ognize that propaganda includes all activities which seek to mold 
and direct public opinion whether the resulting opinion is sound or 
unsound, good or bad, or whether the method itself is honest or 
dishonest. 

THE PROBLEM TOR THE SCHOOL 

The problem for school officials is to work, out an organization 
which will handle this situation and will develop general policies and 
even specific rules to guide them in their decisions as to what is to 
be allowed to reach the children and what is to be diverted. 

This problem affects all divisions in the school system. The school 
board, as the body intrusted by the state with the responsibility for 
education in the various subdivisions of the state, must be primarily 
responsible, and to it school administrators must look for basic 
policies and lines of acLion in dealing with this problem. The action 
of the school board, however, should be largely influenced by the 
leadership of the superintendent, as he will be in active charge of 
whatever organization is set up to deal with propaganda. The.super¬ 
visors in charge of curriculums are vitally interested in the problem 
because in most instances propaganda represents an addition to the 
course of study or to llie teaching materials of the course. In the 
individual schools many forms of propaganda will first reach the 
principal and in many instances will require an immediate decision 
even though the decision may be preliminary or tentative. Other 
forms of propaganda will first be met by the classroom teacher, and 
in practically every form propaganda will make its appeal to the 
children through the action of the classroom teacher. Hence, he must 
be especially schooled in the proper attitudes toward propaganda, 

AN ORGANIZATION TO HANDLE PROBLEMS 
RELATING TO PROPAGANDA 

In setting up a plan to handle the questions pertaining to propa¬ 
ganda, the superintendent will want to be guided by the opinions 
resulting from contact with all the groups mentioned. His first step, 
then, may well be the formation of an advisory group composed of 
representatives of the elementary school, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and the junior college, The representatives should 
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be principals, teachers, and supervisors from each division, who will 
meet with the superintendent. The duties of thi9 group are to set 
up the general policy to be adopted toward propaganda, to work out 
general rules of action for Lhe consideration of the board of educa¬ 
tion, and to make recommendations in specific cases in the light of 
the policies and the rules adopted. 

Basic policies —Among the basic considerations which should in¬ 
fluence the policies is that of the functions of education. Pupils must 
be trained to think for themselves, to weigh the evidence, and to 
make decisions, Social and business institutions are changing more 
rapidly than ever before, and hence there is an increasing need for 
this type of training. The consideration given from this angle will 
result in two conclusions: first, that the schools cannot allow chil¬ 
dren to be influenced by only one side of a question and, second, that 
children must be trained to recognize propaganda and be prepared 
to view it in its proper light. In order to develop the ability to weigh 
and consider relative menls and values when he becomes an adult, 
the child must have pracLice in such an activity. This fact must be 
considered before it is decided to shelter him from all propaganda. 
The aim should be to expose him to propaganda from all angles of 
any situation that is deemed of educational value and give him 
training in thoughtful choice. 

A second basic policy may well be that no form of outside material 
or help shall be used in the school which the school itself cannot 
supply. The ability to supply materials may be conditioned by 
finances or public opinion, but from the financial standpoint it may 
be pointed out that the public pays whether the pupils use materials 
furnished by propagandists or use materials paid for through regular 
school channels. 

A third basic rule should be that all materials and activities which 
are admitted to the school outside the regular course of study shall 
contribute to the aims and purposes of the regularly constituted 
course of study. 

A fourth rule is that, in case material bearing an individual or 
trade name is considered admissible according to the policies adopt¬ 
ed, the name shall be removed, with the consent of the advertiser, 
before the material is used in the school unless similar material from 
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other representative persons or firms in the same line of business is 
also used, 

These lour general policies or rules cover most of the vexing prob¬ 
lems that the advisory group will be required to solve in deciding 
what material or activities may be admitted Lo the school and how 
they may be used. 

Interpretations and courses of action. —The remaining problem for 
the advisory group is to build up and enforce definite rules and 
courses of action for use in dealing with the various types of propa¬ 
ganda. 

1. Firms wishing to distribute free samples should be requested 
to make their distribution outside the school grounds. The samples 
distributed have small economic value to any individual recipient, 
and it is not the function of the school to go out and find similar 
material to distribute. Some may argue that there is an educational 
value in giving a child a free cake of soap, but the writer believes 
that nothing is gained which cannot be as efficiently accomplished 
through good teaching. 

2. In the case of literature which is considered by the advisory 
group to have educational value, literature presenting the opposite 
side oi the case if a controversial question is involved, or literature 
from other firms if the propaganda is of the “salesman" type, should 
he given out at llie same time, 

3. Accessories for pupils bearing printed advertising cannot be 
defended under the suggested basic policies. These should be dis¬ 
tributed by representatives of the advertiser outside the school 
premises. The public pays for such materials indirectly, and, if the 
materials are school necessities, they should be paid for as items of 
regular school expense. 

4. Textbooks should be reviewed by the advisory group or by the 
regular textbook committee in order to discover whether any propa¬ 
ganda has been inserted. Probably the advisory committee should 
give its opinion of any books requested by the textbook committee 
since the advisory group will have developed a finer sense of dis¬ 
crimination through its general activities, 

5. Of all the intrusions on regular school activities, contests arc 
probably the greatest source of annoyance to school administrators. 
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Contests are given wide publicity in the metropolitan newspapers 
and have the backing of powerful single-purpose groups in the com¬ 
munity, state, and nation, Public opinion in favor of the contest is 
built up until the school official feels that he is one againsl the rest 
of the community in his thinking on this question. The adoption of 
the basic policies suggested will give him a definite line of action. If 
the activity is one of educational value, he will see that it is put in 
the school by the school officials themselves and the objections often 
found in contests eliminated. 1 If the school is running an oratorical 
contest through regular class channels, it has no room for a second 
contest originated outside the school for the real purpose of further¬ 
ing the ideas of some particular group or business. If it is decided 
that a contest sponsored by an outside group does not contribute to 
the educational activities of the school, the sponsors should he in¬ 
formed of the fact and the policies upon which the action is based 
brought to their attention. In some cases the activity legitimately 
belongs in the field of activity of some other organization, such as 
the city recreation department. 

6, Persons who are invited by themselves or by outside sponsors 
to speak before the pupils should be investigated before they are al¬ 
lowed to foist their ideas on the pupils. Some member of the ad¬ 
visory group or a reliable judge outside the group should hear what 
the speaker offers in his talks and decide, first, whether the material 
can contribute to the educational program of the school and, second, 
whether the opposite side of the case can be provided either at the 
time of the talk or soon afterward. If the school is seeking a speaker, 
the same caution should be exercised, after it has been decided that 
the school itself cannot supply the same value. 

7. Propaganda for special clays and weeks has not been so em¬ 
barrassing a problem, but again the necessity aiises for careful study 
as to how much these occasions can contribute to the program of the 
school and how much lime, if any, can justifiably be spent on any 

■Edwin C. Broome, “Report of the Committee on Propaganda-—Abstract," Pro¬ 
ceedings 0/ the National Education Association, LXVII (1929), 204-17. This report lists 
four major objections to school contests originating outside the school: (1) Only the 
most gifted participate. (2) The prize often goes to a pupil who is not the most worthy 
(3) Dishonesty in preparation is fostered, (4) Interest is directed toward the prize 
rather than a worthy educational task. 
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one of (.hem. In lliis connection it might not be amiss to mention 
that the schools themselves have a special week. Perhaps it behooves 
us to eliminate our week and devote ourselves to a continuous pro¬ 
gram of informing the public of school accomplishments) policies, 
and needs. 

8 . Mass utilization of pupils for outside activities seems to be one 
of the most pernicious forms of propaganda and one of the hardest 
to cope with. If the committee feels that die activity does not meet 
the requirements of its basic policies, it is in a ticklish position unless 
some groundwork has previously been laid for its case. The school’s 
policy and the underlying reasons for it must be given publicity in 
order that the whole school organization will be supported in its 
handling of propaganda and more especially in those types spon¬ 
sored by local groups or local business. The public should be brought 
to see that the schools are their schools and that the board of educa¬ 
tion, in its adoption and administration of policies regarding propa¬ 
ganda, is devising protection for their children. If such a groundwork 
of publicity is carefully laid and if the advisory board follows the 
adopted policies uniformly and logically, the problems growing out 
of propaganda in the schools should be successfully met and solved, 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR COMPARING THE DIFFICULTY 
OF PROBLEMS IN TEXTBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 

JAMES A. IRVING 

Evclcth Junior College, Evcleth, Minnesota 


In older to get some idea of the variation in the average level of 
difficulty of verbal problems in arithmetic textbooks, the writers 
devised a simple technique. Thirty problems were selected at ran¬ 
dom from each of ten fifth-grade texlbooks with copyright dates 
ranging from 1907 to 1928. The number of problems in each book 
was first counted, the total was divided by 30, and the problems 
were then selected in that ratio, For example, if a textbook contained 
750 problems, every twenty-fifth problem was selected throughout 
the entire book of the grade. Thus, each set of problems represented 
a random sampling of a year's work. A total of tlnee hundred prob¬ 
lems was used in this study. 

The problems were then divided into sets of ten problems each, 
one problem from each textbook appearing in each set. The position 
of the problems from each book in the test was rotated. Each set 
of problems was then given to one hundred pupils in the fifth grade 
near the close of the school year. No one group was given all three 
hundred problems because of obvious limitations of time. The per¬ 
centage of the pupils who solved each problem correctly was then 
determined. On the basis of Lhis information, comparisons between 
textbooks were made. The essential facts arc given in Table I. The 
range of difficulty of the pioblcms in Tcxbook A is shown by the 
fact that three problems were solved correctly by 30-29 per cent of 
the pupils while two problems were solved by 90-99 per ccnL of the 
pupils. The median percentage of correct solutions in Textbook A 
is 54, Similar data are given for each of the other nine textbooks. 

It will be observed that in ail the books there is a wide range in 
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the difficulty of the problems. The widest variation is in Textbook 
E ( in which there were two problems solved correctly by less than 
10 per cent of the pupils, while there was one problem solved cor¬ 
rectly by 100 per cent of the pupils. The median percentages of cor¬ 
rect solutions for all problems in a book range from 54 in Textbook 
A to 30 in Textbook J, a difference of 24 between the two medians. 

TABLE I 

Distribution or Problems in Ten Textbooks in Fifth-Grade Arithmetic 
According to Percentage of Pupils AVuo Solved 
Prodleus Correctly 



The facts revealed by this more or less preliminary investigation 
raise some interesting questions. What should be the average diffi¬ 
culty of tlie problems in a textbook in arithmetic? It seems rather 
obvious that, if the problems in a textbook can be solved by only 
30 per cent of a typical one hundred pupils of the grade at the end 
of the year, the book is too difficult, especially for the slower pupils, 
Is 54 per cent of correct solutions a reasonable index of difficulty? 
Should the average difficulty be as high as 75 per cent of correct 
solutions? 

The wide range in the difficulty of single problems in each text¬ 
book raises the question as to what the range of difficulty should be. 
If one recognizes the fact that pupils vary widely in ability, it seems 
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reasonable to assume that the problems should range from easy to 
difficult—some easy enough for the slowest pupils and some difficult 
enough to challenge the best pupils in the class. However, the prob¬ 
lems, it would appear, should not on the average be so difficult that 
less than half of the pupils can solve them. It seems likely Lhat, if a 
fair degree of success in solving the problems is to be insured, the 
problems should tend to be easy enough so that, say, 75 per cent of 
the pupils can solve them at the end of the year. 

The technique here employed can easily be used by textbook 
committees to determine the relative difficulty of problems in text¬ 
books being considered for adoption. The number of problems used 
as a sampling can be increased to any number that the committee 
may feel should be used. It would be interesting to make a sys¬ 
tematic comparison of the percentages of problems solved correctly 
by the pupils on regular monthly tests covering the work completed 
to date in several different books rather than to use the procedure 
here described of giving the tests at the end of the year. 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF EQUALIZATION FUNDS 
IN STATES HAVING RECENT ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE LEGISLATION 


II. AMBROSE PERIUN 
Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, Illinois 

All examination of llie provisions for disbursing equalization funds 
with which to support the minimum educational program in states 
having recent legislation on the subject shows the use of a variety of 
methods in the different states. Some states provide for such aid by 
legislative formulas alone, while olhers secure a more flexible ad¬ 
ministration of the equalization program by vesting discretionary 
powers in the appropriate executive board or officer of the state 
school system, 

The methods of administering equalization aid used by eight 
states having recent legislation on the subject were examined with a 
view to ascertaining (i) the nature of the methods used and (z) the 
probability that support for the minimum program for schools 
would be furnished, The eight states arc Delaware, North Carolina, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Virginia, Missouri, New York, and 
Utah. The findings reported arc based on descriptive reports issued 
by the state departments of education, legal documents, and con¬ 
ferences with educational officials of,the states mentioned. 

methods used in distribution op funds 

The plans used by the foregoing states for supporting the state 
minimum program may be classified into three groups: (i) plans 
whereby the stale provides for full support of the schools, (2) plans 
in which the state supplements the proceeds from the local-district 
tax to pay costs of certain or all budget iLems, (3) plans which pro¬ 
vide fixed support for the school unit or the teaching unit minus the 
actual, required, or assumed proceeds from local-district taxes. 

Delaware and North Carolina use plans belonging to the first 
class. In Delaware the Slate Department of Public Instruction dis- 
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burses funds with which to support such budgets as are approved by 
the department. The most important i Lem is that of teachers* salaries, 
and budgets aie interpreted in terms of the state schedule formulated 
by the State Department in conference with school representatives 
from the thirteen special districts in the state. 1 North Carolina re¬ 
cently provided for state support of a six months' school term and 
appropriated $16,500,000 for each of the school years ending June, 
1932, and June, 1933, respectively. Partial support is provided for 
an extended two months* term, the balance being raised by uniform 
local taxes in districts supporting the extended term. The state 
board administers $150,000 with which to supply additional teachers 
according to the board's judgment of such needs. 

Maryland, New Hampshire, and Virginia use plans belonging to 
the second class. Maryland pays the budget items for teachers' sal¬ 
aries, based on state schedules, in excess of the proceeds of a local 
tax of 67 cents on each $100 of valuation. New Hampshire pays the 
cost of ail approved budget items in excess of the proceeds from a 
district tax of 50 cents on each $100 of valuation. Virginia pays the 
costs of teachers’ salaries in excess of the minimum determined by a 
state salary schedule based on qualifications. 

New York, Utah, and Missouri use plans belonging to the third 
class. The chief characteristic of these plans is that the costs of the 
school unit or the teaching units are specified amounts, the funds 
for which are furnished by the state in excess of amounts received 
by the district from local taxes or from other sources* In schools of 
more than one room New York provides $1,500 for each elementary- 
school teaching unit and $i,goo for each high-school teaching unit 
less an amount equivalent to the proceeds from a local tax of 60 
cents on each $1,000 of true valuation in the district. The one-teach¬ 
er rural-school unit is provided $1,500 less an amount equivalent to 
the proceeds of alocal tax of 40 cents. The IT tali plan sets up a school 
unit costing $1,655 and provides that amount less the proceeds from 
a required local school tax of 55 cents on each $100 of assessed valua¬ 
tion and the amount received from the distribution of the equivalent 
of $25 for each child of school age in the state on the basis of the last 

1 School Laws of Stale of Delaware , p. 17. Compiled by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. Wilmington, Delaware: Star Publishing Co 
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school census. The Missouri plan incorporates features very similar 
to those in the plans of New York and Utah. The state provides 
$750 for each clcmcntary-school teaching unit and $1,000 for each 
high-school teaching unit less the proceeds of a qualifying local tax 
of 20 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation in the district. The 
plan further provides $900 and $1,200, respectively, for the units 
when sufficient funds arc available. 

The specific provisions of the methods used by the foregoing 
states are shown in the following summary. 

Summary of Methods of Distriduting Equalization Aid in Eight 
States Having Recent Legislation 

Delaware, —The state board approves district budgets* on the basis of the 
state salary schedule for teachers constructed by the board, a within the limits 
of legislative appropriation. Eor 1930-31, $3,250,030 was appropriated, The 
school system is operated as a state unit with provision for city districts. 1 * 3 

North Carolina.— The state supports a six months' school term. An appro¬ 
priation of $16,500,000 was made for school years ending June, 1932, and June, 
respectively. A fund of $150,000 is provided tube used by the state board 
for salaries of emergency teachers. Extension to an eight months 7 term is sup¬ 
ported in part by the sLale board and in part by a uniform local Lax in districts 
maintaining such extended term 4 (1931 legislation). 

Maryland, —The state supplements proceeds from a required local tax of 67 
cents on $100 of assessed valuation to pay the budget item for teachers' salaries 
according to the state schedule,* The slate pays 76 per cent of an approved 
budget, 24 per cent of which must contain items for expenditures other than 
teachers 1 salaries, 4 * * One-half of the transportation costs aic arbitrarily added, 

Nav Hampshire,—' The required local levy is 35 cents, but the state supple¬ 
ments the proceeds from a township levy of 50 cents on each $100 of valuation 

1 School Laws of Slate of Delaware, 192$, secs. 13-15, pp. 1 7 Compiled by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Wilmington, Delaware. Star Publishing Co, 

'Ibid , pp. 11-12 . 

3 Annual Report of the Department of Public Instruction for the Year Ending June 50, 
ipji, pp. 1-8, Dover, Delaware: State Board of Education 

*New School Legislation Enacted by the Gcneial Assembly of North Carolina, Session 
ipjr, PP- 3—3S, Educational Publication No, 159, Division of Publications, No, 49 
Raleigh, North Carolina: State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1 The Public School Laws of M aryl and , sec. 204, pp. 113-14 Baltimore' State Board 
of Education, 1927. 

'Equalizing Educational Opportunities in Maryland though a Minimum Program 
and an Equalization Fund , pp, 23-24. Maryland School Bulletin, Vol, XII, No 1, Bal¬ 

timore: State Department of Education, 1930. 
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to furnish the balance of budget needs as approved by the state board within 
the limits of the appropriation, 1 * Five per cent of the budget may be distributed 
on a basis of unusual need.* A limit of 36 ,000 is placed on aid given to any one 
township. 3 A fund of $ 352 , 555-03 was disbursed in 1929-30, 

Virginia *—The appropriation is distributed according to regulations estab¬ 
lished by the State Board ol Education, The temporary plan is to pay the cost 
of teachers 1 5 salaries in excess of the state minimum for the state salary schedule 
based on qualifications (1930 ).4 An appropriation of $500,000 was made by the 
legislature for 1931. 

Missouri, —In addition to the proceeds of a qualifying local tax of 20 cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation in the district, the state will provide sufficient 
funds to guarantee to each district $750 for each clemcntary-school teaching 
unit and $1,000 for each high-school teaching unit. When funds will permit, the 
state will guarantee §900 and $1,200, respectively.* The number of teaching 
units is determined by a scheduled number of pupils per teacher in average 
daily attendance, 

New York, —For schools wiLli more than 011c teacher the state provides 
§1,500 for each elementary-school teaching unit and $1,900 for each lugh-school 
teaching unit less an amount equivalent to a Lax of 60 cents on each $1,000 of 
true valuation of property in the district, The number of teachers is determined 
by a pupil ratio. 6 

For one-tcachcr rural schools the state provides $1,500 (1931) for each teacher 
less an amount equivalent to the proceeds from a district tax of 40 cents.* An 
appropriation of $90,000,000 was made for i93t-3*< 

Utah, —The state supplements the proceeds of a local school tax of 55 cents 
on each $100 of assessed valuation and the amount received from the state dis¬ 
tribution on the school-census basis by an amount sufficient to provide $1,655 
for each school unil. The units are determined on the basis of one unit for a 
one-room school, two uni La for a two-room school, and one unit for each thirty- 
six weighted pupils in larger schools (i93i), fl 

1 Laws of New Hampshire Relating to Public Schools , i 9 ji t clmp, I2T, sec, 8 p, 72, 
Concord, New Hampshire: State Board of Education 

* Ibid, } sec n, p, 73. 3 Ibid,, sec 13, p, 74, 

A Virginia School Laws , rpjo, p. 7, Bulletin of State Board of Education, Vol XII, 

No. 6, Richmond, Virginia’ Division of Purchase and Printing, 1930. 

5 "New School Law," Department of Education Bulletin (School Money Edition), V 
(May, 1931), 24-28, JcFcrson City, Missouri; State Department of Education 

6 Education Law as Amended to July r, IQ31 , art. 18, see, 491, pp, 168-70, University 
of the State of New York Bulletin, No 978. Albany, New York. 1 University of the 
State of New York Press, 1931. 

'Log, ciL 

1 Utah School Laws , chap, 57, sec. 4, pp, 94-96, Salt Lake City, Utah: Department 
of Public Instruction, 1931, 
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The stale continues to disburse to each county an amount equivalent to $25 
for each child of school age in the state on the basis ol Lhc last school census of 
children sis to eighteen yenrs of age. 1 

CERTAINTY OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 

In all three plans of administering the distribution of equalization 
aid, the legislatures attempted to make certain that each district 
would have sufficient funds to support the state’s minimum educa¬ 
tional program, Two factors determine the extent to which this ob¬ 
jective can be realized, The first of the factois is the amount of the 
state appropriation. Frequently the appropriation is insufficient to 
meet the needs of carrying out the full provisions of the plan. An 
example is found in the action of the Delaware legislature which for 
several ycais prior to 1928 failed to provide an appropriation suffi¬ 
ciently large to meet the needs of the state budget submitted by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. This condition existed de¬ 
spite the fact that the revenues from sources especially designed to 
support the schools actually exceeded the amount of the appropria¬ 
tion each year. 4 

In each of the stales discussed in this article the amount of money 
to be used for equalizing the support of the minimum program must 
be provided by legislative action. In most states funds for distribu¬ 
tion to schools have been increased at each succeeding session of the 
legislature, but the funds provided have fallen far short of the needs. 3 
There is constant danger that the appropriations may be much less 
than the amount necessary to provide the state’s share of support¬ 
ing the accepted minimum program for schools. 

The second factor governing a local district’s receipt of state 
funds with which to support the minimum program is compulsory or 
optional participation in the state plan of equalization. Compulsory 
participation is usually accompanied by a requirement that a local 
tax levy of a stipulated rate shall be made. Examples are found in 

l Ibjd,, pp 90-91. 

1 FLctchcr Harper Swift tmd Bruce Lcvris Zimmerman, Sfirte ScfjooJ Tares aiii School 
Funds atd Their Apportionment, pp. 71-72, United States Bureau of Education Bulle¬ 
tin No. 29, 1928, 

3 Fletcher Harper Swift, Federal and Stale Policies in Public School Finance in Ute 
United Stales , pp. 82-94. Dostont Ginn & Co., 1931, 
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the plans used by New Hampshire, Maryland, Utah, and New York.. 
Optional participation allows the district to choose whether it will 
enter the state plan. If a district chooses to enter the plan, a local 
levy of a specified rate must be made. Voluntary participation is a 
feature of Lhe plans used in North Carolina and Missouri. There is 
less certainty that all districts will have adequate funds under the 
optional plan of participation than under the compulsory plan. 

flexibility of administration 

Flexibility of administration means that discretionaiy powers in 
the distribution of funds are vested in some responsible body or indi¬ 
vidual, such as the state board of education, the chief executive of 
the board, or the state superintendent of public instruction. The 
purpose of the present inquiry is to determine the extent to which 
such powers are delegated to those responsible by the law for the 
administration of state funds used to equalize the support of the 
state minimum program for schools. 

A large amount of flexibility characterizes the powers granted the 
state boards of education of Delaware, North Carolina, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Maryland for disbursing sLatc aid to schools. In Delaware 
full support is provided in accordance with district needs. The 
board’s power is limited only by the amount of the appropriation 
made by the legislature. In North Carolina the board exercises the 
power of approval of the budgets of districts for a six months’ term 
and for an extended term in certain districts. In New Hampshire 
the board has absolute power of approval of Lhe budgets of the dis¬ 
tricts which levy the qualifying local tax entitling them to equaliza¬ 
tion aid. In addition, the board has full discretionary powers in 
disbursing 5 per cent of the distributive fund on the basis of unusual 
need. The Stale Department of Education of Maryland approves 
all district budgets and furnishes aid to the extent of paying the 
cost of teachers’ salaries according to the state schedule. Twenty- 
four per cent of the budget must be expended for cunent expenses 
other than teachers’ salaries, and therefore the practice is to pay 76 
per cent of the budget. The department’s powers lie in determining 
the number of teachers and in the approval of budget items. 

I11 the states of New York, Utah, and Missouii, the commissioner 
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or the stale superintendent exercises discretionary administrative 
poweis to a lesser degree than the officials in the foregoing group of 
states. However, a large measure of responsibility rests with the 
executive for determining the number of teaching units or school 
units to be supported, although such action must adhere to formula. 
The amount of support for each unit is established by law. The ad¬ 
justment of the legal support to be given each unit after deducting 
the amount raised by the local tax and Lhe amount of other funds 
received by the unit is a heavy responsibility, if not a matter involv¬ 
ing the use of extensive discretionary action. 

The legislature of Virginia recently charged the State Board of 
Education with the distribution of the equalization fund according to 
such regulations as the board should formulate. 

It may be concluded from the foregoing analysis of the discre¬ 
tionary powers exercised by state boards, slate superintendents, and 
commissioners that a considerable amount of flexibility of adminis¬ 
tration is a factor in those plans for distributing equalization aid 
which effectively and intelligently accomplish the purpose of pro¬ 
viding the necessary funds with which to support the state minimum 
program for schools. 
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It has long been recognized that marked individual differences 
exist in ability to profit by ordinary classroom instruction in reading, 
Only recently, however, has a differentiation been made between 
reading deficiencies due to general intellectual shortcomings which 
cannot be remedied and deficiencies due to more specific causes, the 
effects of which may be eliminated to some degree by carefully 
planned and executed remedial treatment. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: (i) to give a rather com¬ 
plete bibliography on the subject of diagnostic and remedial reading 
and (2) to give a critical review of the literature on certain phases of 
this field. The following phases will be considered: (r) causes, (2) 
methods of diagnosing, and (3) treatment and prognosis of severe 
reading disability. 

Evidence from the more recent discussions and experimental re¬ 
ports indicates that reading ability distributes itself over a noimal- 
distribution curve. The various degrees of reading deficiency extend 
from the middle of the distribution to 011c end at, which are found the 
extreme cases of reading disability, Retardation in reading ability 
of one year or more in the case of individuals with at least normal 
intelligence justifies diagnosis and remedial treatment. In the firsL 
two grades a retardation of one-half year is serious. 

causes or reading deficiencies 

Intelligence and menial age .—The most important determinant of 
reading ability is, without doubt, general intelligence. “Among un¬ 
selected children," Gates states, "backwardness in reading and spell¬ 
ing will probably be more frequently associated with low general 
mental ability than with any other single cause" (52: 96-97). Fig¬ 
ures cited by Theisen (158) reveal correlations of from .65 to .84 be¬ 
tween intelligence and reading scores. Gates (52) obtained a corre- 
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lation of .71 between reading ability and scores on a group verbal 
intelligence test and a correlation of ,49 between mental age and 
reading ability. Theiscn's discussion also shows that children with 
intelligence quotients of 85 or below have considerable difficulty in 
learning to read at all. According to GaLcs, “It is a remarkable 
achievement to teach any child of less than 65 I.Q. to read new ma¬ 
terial unassisted” (50: 14), After 6.5 years in school a group with 
a mean intelligence quotient of 43 had an estimated reading vocabu¬ 
lary of only 225 words. From a study of bright, average, and dull 
children, Davidson concluded that brightness "is apparently the 
most important factor in reading success so far considered" (29*. 
288). In such investigations as that of Gray (62) low native intelli¬ 
gence is one of the most frequently cited causes of reading deficiency, 
These results suggest that intellectual level should always be 
considered in diagnosing reading deficiency, Fildcs (44) and Wallin 
(168) have called attention to the important fact that certain factors 
other than low intelligence quotients may operate to impair the 
reading efficiency of mentally retarded subjects, It is desirable, 
therefore, that a subject’s reading score be compared with that nor¬ 
mally expected of a child of the same mental age (49), 

The remainder of this discussion is concerned with severe reading 
deficiencies which remain after intellectual retardation and visual 
and auditory defects have been eliminated as causal factors. 

Congenital word-blindness.-—The term “acquired word-blindness” 
(72) has been used by ophthalmologists to designate a condition in 
which an individual with normal vision and therefore with ability 
to sec the letters and words distinctly is no longer able to interpret 
written or printed language because of a lesion in part of the visual 
center of the brain. All the visual memories of words and letters 
have been swept away. Re-education of such cases is a slow and 
laborious task, and with elderly people nearly impossible. Because 
persons who have normal vision, audition, and intelligence but who 
show extreme difficulty in learning to recognize printed and written 
language have symptoms analogous to disabilities caused by known 
cerebral lesions in. acquired word-blindness, they have been said to 
be suffering from “congenital word-blindness.” This term has had 
wide application by Hinshelwood (71) and certain English ophthal- 
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mologists, although Brissaud (17) and other French neurologists 
have limited the terra “word-blindness” to the acquired condition. 
More recently not only “congenital word-blindness” but also “de¬ 
velopmental alexia,” “congenital aphasia,” “dyslexia,” "congenital 
alexia,” “strephosymbolia,” and “inability to learn to read” have 
been employed by psychologists to designate non-readers. Ilinshcl- 
wood (71) and certain other medical writers have attributed this 
inability to understand and interpret printed symbols to a congeni¬ 
tal defect caused by a pathological condition or by a lack of devel¬ 
opment of specific areas of the brain tissue. Bronner (18) lias pointed 
out that congenital defect of a visual word center has not been 
proved nor even recognized by neurologists. Congenital defect as an 
explanation of special disability in reading has been rejected by 
Burt (22), Gates (49), Hollingworth (79), Orton (123), and practi¬ 
cally all other psychologists. It is recognized, however, that ccitain 
children have an original inability to learn to read by the ordinary 
classroom teaching. Although a few psychologists, for example, 
Burt and Gates, would reject the term “word-blindness,” the term 
has been and still is used to good advantage in discussing cases of 
extreme disability in reading because it describes rather adequately 
the specific deficiencies. There should be no serious objection to the 
term provided that congenital defect is discarded as an explanation 
of the condition described and provided also that the need for more 
definite diagnosis and more specific remedial treatment is recognized. 
When used, however, "word-blindness” should always be employed 
as a description rather than as an explanation of certain extreme 
cases of reading disability, 

Other causes treated later. —A critical review of the literature deal¬ 
ing with further causes of reading deficiency—’heredity, cerebral 
dominance, unfortunate reading habits, and others—will be treated 
in the second of these two articles. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Education us viewed by different schools of psychology .—The very widespread 
interest in psychology which hns been apparent during the past quarter of a 
century lias been paralleled by an increasing amount of confusion as to just 
what psychological beliefs arc justifiable. The chief reason for this confusion lias 
been the contradictory positions held by various schools of psychology. The 
names of these various schools and their leading proponents are better known 
than are their essential teachings. In view of the general condition of psychology 
at the present time, students of education are perhaps not to be blamed if they 
assume a disinterested position regarding the peculiar merits of structuralism, 
functionalism, behaviorism, Freudinnism, Gestnltism, etc. However, the effects 
of these various views on problems of education arc decidedly within the edu¬ 
cator's field of interest. Professor Ragsdale lias prepared a book 1 which will at 
least give the studenL of education a general overview of the whole situation, It 
will probably do little more than this. 

Professor Ragsdale presents his material in two divisions- In Part I of his 
book he deals with the psychological theoiics underlying education. He explains 
the major tenets of the various schools of psychology and Ihcn discusses in some 
detail the bearing of these views on instincts, emotions, mental inheritance, 
learning, and tests and measurements. In Part II he deals with certain current 
educational problems viewed in the light of modern psychologies. Here he dis¬ 
cusses such problems as individualized instruction, guidance, preschool and adult 
education, character education, and mental hygiene. lie includes a stimulating 
chapter on experimental education and concludes with a rfisumfi of psychological 
principles and educational problems. 

In summarizing the present situation in America, Professor Ragsdale slates 
that “the dominating school of psychology is functionalism; the structural psy¬ 
chology is fast disappearing; objective psychology is new and has many ardent 
supporters.Psychoanalysis is popular among psychiatrists, social woo¬ 

ers, and others who are interested in ihc LicnlmcnL of mental abnormality and 

the development of character.The Gestalt psychology is important in 

combating an oversimplification of the facts of human activity.Ilormic 

1 Clarence E Ragsdale, Modern Psychologies and Education New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp, xviiH-408. $2.25. 
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[purposive] psychology represents tlie viewpoint of those who believe that there 
is more to human beings Hum matter and motion” (p. 85), 

Students of education will be interested in the following quotation relating to 
teaming. 

At the present time wc know very little about the n euro logical basis of learning, We 
have been forced by llic weight of experimental evidence to give up the belief that 
lmbit formation, ot association of idea**, consists of the building-up of nerve pathways 
of low resistance. Rein lively large portions of Lhe nervous system are clearly involved 
in even the simplest activity. We arc convinced only that learning requires relatively 
permanent changes. Concerning the nature of these changes wc may scarcely hazard 
a gucsg, 

In the absence of an adequate theory of learning, teaching must remain an empirical 
procedure, Wc must continue to try out exj} crimen tally those procedures that seem 
worth while, checking Lhe one against Lhe other. The immediate hope for improvement 
in the techniques of learning and teaching lies in experimental education [pp, 393-94], 

With the final sentence the reviewer can agree entirely, although he does not 
consider Professor Ragsdale's chapter on experimental education either compre¬ 
hensive or well informed. The illustrations given in that chapter axe not repre¬ 
sentative of the major developments in experimental education and indicate an 
unawareneas of the laboratory studies which have constituted a major contribu¬ 
tion to experimental education during the last twenty years. 

As a whole, the book, is very much worth reading and will be a valuable refer¬ 
ence for advanced classes in educational psychology, 

G. T. Buswell 


A book on ike English curriculum oj importance to teachers oj every subject ,—A 
monograph by R. L Lyman, 1 of the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
deals with the correlation of the different phases of English instruction with each 
other, with other academic subjects, and with lifer It is a concise summary of a 
large number of actual experiments so classified as to present at once a picture of 
current educational trends and a theory of English-teaching. It consists of 252 
pages containing in simple language more useful information to a square inch of 
“wordage” than many readers of educational books will believe possible. It will 
be a stimulus to euiricul\mvmakcis and a godsend to classroom teachers, The 
curriculum-maker will gain from it a vision of a fuller, more vital, more purpose¬ 
ful, more educative, more economic, and more interesting English course, the 
possibility of which is aLtested by recorded trial. The classroom teacher will dis¬ 
cover on every page something concrete he can clo to strengthen, vary, and en¬ 
liven his instruction. The experimental school interested in new types of ac¬ 
tivity and the graduate student in search of a thesis topic will find listed forty- 

1 R, L, Lyman, The Enrichment of the English Curriculum . Supplementary Educa¬ 
tional Monographs, No. 39, Chicago; Department of Education, University of Chi¬ 
cago, io32h Pp, viii-b252 $2.00. 
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three specific lines of needed experimentation, involving innumerable problems 
suitable for individual research. 

The monograph presents mateiials gathered all over the United States from 
junior high school, senior high school, and college levels. These materials are ar¬ 
ranged to illustrate two major ideas: the necessity of organizing instruction 
about many diverse functional centers of nctiviLy and Lire fact tliaL things are 
meaningful and educative to pupils only when seen in relation to each other. 

The term “functional centers of activity’ 1 means simply that the actual uses 
of a subject in ordinary life should form the basis of the study of the subject and 
that its practice in school should occur in purposeful activities involving such 
uses, The soundness of this idea is open to no question so long as all the valuable 
uses of a subject are recognized, There is a dangerous tendency today to em¬ 
phasize in education only the more patent and practical. The outer man is more 
obvious than the inner. For instance, it is easier to see Lhat telephone conversa¬ 
tions and letters are definite daily uses of composition than to see that reflection 
upon,and artistic expression of, one’s sensuous, emotional, intellectual, and social 
experiences are also a part of the daily life of every man and not only of the life 
of the philosopher and the artist—of every man, at least, who rises even for a 
moment above the level of the animal or the human tool. It is thus one masters 
experience so as to use it in practical situations. As Croce says, "There is no in¬ 
tuition without expression." This oversight is partly responsible for the reaction 
of many educationalists against practice in the so-called "rhetorical 11 forms of 
discourse—this failure to see that thought and feeling undirected to utilitarian 
ends are in themselves functions of life, and piobably one of its highest modes. 
There must be a sensitive plate before there can be a photograph, and n great 
deal of the niosL valuable English instruction, especially in composition, consisLs 
in sensitizing the human plate. Another cause of the revolt against the rhetorical 
forms of discourse is failure Lo see that these old, cut-and-dried forms arc utili¬ 
tarian, Ask. the pupils in any class to lisL what they do in the course of a day's 
conversation, and they will record that they describe, narraLe, explain, and 
argue, Theonly way to become an cnLeilaining or stimulating conversationalist 
is to learn the trick of doing Lhcse things easily and well, and that takes minute, 
detailed, technical practice No piece of music consists entirely of scales, arpeg¬ 
gios, trills, or chords; on Lhe other hand, no one could ever play the piano who 
had not perfected those techniques. The trouble with Lhc uninspired teacher 
has been that his topics foi practice exercises in the forms of rhetorical discourse 
have been too often divorced from children's interests and experience and that 
the perfected skill 1ms been seldom applied in Lhc classroom to life-situations 
where the pupil gets a sense of why, wJieic, and how to use it. I am sure that 
Professor Lyman docs noL expect pracLicc in the forms of discourse Lo cease, 
though his language might occasionally be so construed by the casual reader of 
some passages in which lie draws a distinction between functional and rhetorical 
centers of instruction. ITe is surely mciely recalling to their functional uses these 
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tods which have tended to become disassociated from the life out of which text¬ 
book-makers origimilly took them. Description, narration, exposition, and argu¬ 
mentation, as presented in the sort of rhetoric course now condemned by pro¬ 
gressive teachers, occupy in relation Lo life the position suggested by Mr. Doo¬ 
ley's comment on the opciatic version of the story of Salome, "It may have 
come out of the Liblc/’ remarked that loo-long-forgotten sage, "but sure it 
wukl niver fit in agin, 0 

The (act that things are meaningful and educative only when seen in relation 
to each other is the underlying principle of all the experiments in correlation dis¬ 
cussed in the monograph in the chapters on simple enrichment of the course, in¬ 
formal associations with other subjects, constructive relations with other de¬ 
partments, and actual combinations of courses in English and social studies, 
English and foreign languages, and English and line arts. None of these experi¬ 
ments are complete and inclusive, but it is apparent that all over the United 
Slates in scattered communities alert teachers have awakened to the need of 
correlation and Lhal now these and now those sections of the curriculum are being 
brought ihto illuminating connection. It remains for some inspired institution 
to weld all these composite possibilities into a single, systematic, correlated pro¬ 
gram of education, embracing all subjects of instruction—a program more eco¬ 
nomical of time, fuller in content, and more impelling as the motivation of a rich 
and useful life. 

This monograph is the outstanding contribution to education by a popular 
English leader, but its message ia, in the end, to every teacher of every subject 
in the curriculum, 

Rutii Mary Weeks 

Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Prescription and election in teacher-training curriculum <—The curriculums 
of teacher-training institutions as well ns those of liberal-aits colleges have been 
seriously challenged during the last decade. Many efforts have recently been 
made to develop principles and to secure technical information necessary in 
reorganising curricuhiin 3 for prospective teachers. The analysis of the activities 
of teachers by Charters and Waples (The Conmomtealik Teacher-training Study) 
represented one attack on the problem, A radically different type of investiga¬ 
tion has been made by Class, 1 who studied in detail Lhe pieseriptions and elec¬ 
tions in elementary-school tcacher-lraining curriculums for the purpose of de¬ 
termining present practices and their historical backgrounds. 

Three fundamental phases of the problem were considered in this study: 

(i) The history of the policies of prescription and election in curriculums for training 
teachers for elementary schools m teachers* colleges and in their forerunners, the normal 

1 Edward C, Class, Prescription o?id Election in Elementary-School Teacher-training 
Curriculaw State Teachers Colleges, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
480. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Tp, x+92 $1 50, 
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school. (2) A study of trends, techniques, nrul present practices wiLli rcRard to pre¬ 
scription and election in these curricuhnm, (3) A comparison of present practices in the 
currlculums of teachers 1 colleges in the United SLalcs with those in the curriculums of 
similar institutions In Germany, France, and England, and with those in schools of 
law and nursing [p. 1]. 

Practices with respect to prescription and election arc presented for four 
different periods, namely, the pre-normal-school period, the caily and the later 
normal-school periods, and the period 9ince igoo. The chief sources of data 
consulted were catalogues of the institutions nml periodicals, yearbooks, and 
reports of special studies. Various limitations to the study arc pointed out by 
the investigator, such as the possible inaccuracies of information secured from 
catalogues. 

As a result of the analysis of the data collected, several significant trends were 
identified: (1) the persistence from the beginning of certain subjects in the 
training curriculums for elementary-school teachers (such ns arithmetic, geog¬ 
raphy, United States history, drawing, music, general method, and practice 
teaching); (2) the elimination of certain content subjects of a secondary-school 
type as teacher-training institutions established themselves on the college level; 
(3) the addition to the two-year curriculums of such subjects ns child psychol¬ 
ogy, educational psychology, introduction to education, nature-study, and liter¬ 
ature for children. The following arc other Important issues to which the find¬ 
ings relate: the nature of the subjects which characterize three-year and four- 
year curriculums, the relative amounts of prescription and election, the length 
of curriculums and academic entrance requirements, the kinds nml the amounts 
of the various subject departments represented in curriculums, and comparisons 
of training curriculums for elementary-school teachers in this country with those 
in Germany, England, and France. 

The recommendations included in the final chapter are very interesting and 
merit serious consideration. In many cases, however, the recommendations arc 
not based directly on Lhe evidence secured but represent the investigator's per¬ 
sonal views concerning important issues. These recommendations arc supple¬ 
mented by a list of three challenging problems which merit early investigation. 
The report, therefore, contains much valuable information of both practical and 
theoretical interest to those concerned with the reconstruction of professional 
curriculums for teachers. 

William S. Guay 


An introduction to teaching .—Since the publication of Judd's epoch-making 
work Introduction to the Scientific Study of Educotion y we have had a large num¬ 
ber of new books designed to give the teacher in training a .sense of direction and 
perspective before he is plunged info intensive study of any single phase of the 
teacher-training curriculum. Different authors have tried to give Lhis bird's-eye 
view of education in different ways and with varying degrees of success, but the 
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general tendency has been to treat a wide range of topics, from philosophy to ad¬ 
ministration, and from discipline to safety education. 

A new work of this type, 1 by Adams .and Taylor, lias been added to the list of 
excellent works already avnilable, It is a book for orientation lnllicr than a book 
on methods only. Perhaps the second half of the title may be slightly misleading 
to some persons, as it apparently suggests Lhat the volume might be used as a 
textbook in the courses in methods of leaching. The reviewer feels that Ihereisa 
definite body of practical material on how to Leach, which deserves more thor¬ 
ough treatment than is given in this work and which may well furnish the con¬ 
tent of a later course to follow that served by the book now under discussion, 
Even iu 668 pages it is difficult to give enough attention to assignment tech¬ 
nique, to the use of projects and activities, to visual aids, Lo questioning, to les¬ 
son-planning, etc., if chaplets are also devoted to such topics as school finance, 
supervision, the school plant, vocational education, and educational research. 

The authors show a good understanding of college undergraduates. The selec¬ 
tion of content and the style of expression are both admirably suited to the inter¬ 
ests of those who are to use the book. Frequent use of bits of poetry or other 
welbsclcctcd literary gems has helped to vitalize and humanize wlmt is already 
unusually vital and human. 

The reviewer likes the book and believes that it will serve a useful purpose in 
the training of teachers. 

C. C. Craweohd 

University or Southern Califoiwi-v 


A book Jor primary teachers ,—A textbook 3 for teachers in tniining and a hand¬ 
book for teachers in service in the first three grades has recently been prepared 
by Dorothy Bildersee, principal in a New York City school. This book, which 
covers the teaching of reading, arithmetic, writing, spelling, music, art, and 
health habits, lias been written to give practical help lo teachers who are han¬ 
dling large classes with limited supplies and space. After an explanation of the 
general principles on which specific methods are based, Lhe authoi deals separate¬ 
ly with each of the subjects included. For each subject there is a review of the 
underlying psychology, a definition of the aims and objectives, an analysis of 
difficulties, a detailed treatment of the methods of teaching, and a presentation 
of diagnostic tests and remedial measures “Every part of the work is richly sup¬ 
plied with practical suggestions for actual classroom procedure 1 ' (p vii). 

The author has attempted lo cany progicssivc ideals into the field of the 
primary-grade teacher in so far as Lhey arc applicable and advantageous, and 
to a large extent she has succeeded. In these days of “child-centered schools,” 

1 Jesse E. Adams and William S. Taylor, An Introduction to Education and the Teach¬ 
ing Process . New York; Macmillan Co,, 1932 Pp. x-|-668. §2,50 

7 Dorothy Bildersee, Teaching the Primary Grades , New Yoik: D. Appleton & Co., 
1932. Pp. xx+332. S2.00. 
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“activity curriculums,” and "projects/ 1 it is good to find a principal giving to 
teachers of large groups and limited advantages the following advice: 

There are many experiences that the child should have, both in the kindergarten 
and in the first year, In fact, a great many of the following suggestions should be made 
use of throughout tlic first three years. In order to have something to express, there 

must first be impression, Children should have excursions provided for them. 

Plants and pets in the classroom provide the child with things to observe and to 
handle [p. 35]. 

The author also advises teachers to encourage children Lo dramatize the ac¬ 
tivities of the home; of industry, and of the community. In the chapter on writ¬ 
ten expression she says: “In spite of the fact that written composition is an un¬ 
natural form of expression for many children, it is possible to find interesting 
activities that provide adequate motivation. Many projects call for written 
work" (p. 148), She explains just how the children's various activities may be 
made to function in pioviding the necessary motives. In the chapter on number 
the author writes: “Throughout this work the school activities of the children 
should be utilized as much as possible. Real situations calling for quantitative 
experiences arc numerous" (p. 210). Here again, the nuLhor illustrates tlie types 
of teaching which are desirable, 

As has been suggested, this book deals with specific methods as well as with 
ideals "An attempt has been made Lo adapt, for the use of such teachers [teach¬ 
ers of large classes], methods that have been developed in the experimental 
schools’ 1 (p. vii), Thus, in the chapters on the teaching of reading, of phonics, 
and of number, there are reported the results of scientific investigations of meth¬ 
ods in these subjects and examples from expert classroom teaching which demon¬ 
strate the application of the investigators 1 findings to the classwork. Many good 
games are suggested for the drill periods in connection with these subjects, For 
example, the following excellent games arc included in the chapter entitled "Di¬ 
agnostic Testing and Remedial Work in Arithmetic": playing store, loLlo, a card 
game, and puzzles. It is disappointing lo find among these childlike games such 
artificial devices and games as the fishing pond, stage coach, and drop Lhc hand¬ 
kerchief, These last three games are time-consuming as well as unnatural For 
the most part, however, experienced and inexperienced teachcis will find these 
chapters extremely helpful, for the methods suggested are sane and reliable 

The content of the work in the primaly grades is suggested for each of the 
subjects covered in the book. The author tells just what to Leach as well as how 
to teach it, Here again, she has been guided by the results of scientific investiga¬ 
tions. For example, in the chapter on phonics an important part of the content 
of the work suggested for the fust and the second grades is that which has been 
contributed through the studies of Vogel, Jacox, and Washburne, and of Ducker. 
Similarly, in spelling, the readers aic lcferrcd Lo the studies of Jones, Ayres, and 
Gates, and the lists compiled by theseinvesligatois are suggested, among others, 
as satisfactory souiccs of spelling woids. In the work with fractions the author 
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states that the children should be given the concept of onc-half, then of one- 
third, and next of one-fourth. The reviewer wonders why this order has been 
used when eveiy primary teacher knows that one-third is much more difficult 
for children than onc-fourtli. 

This book should be valuable to the teachers for whom it has been prepared 
because it is practical, conservative, timely, comprehensive, and in every respect 
a good investment. 

Ada R. PoLKL^GiioMfc 


Supervising the creative teacher .—The frequency with which the term "crea¬ 
tive" is emphasized in recent educational literature is significant. It is one 
aspect of n general reaction against the tendency toward regimentation in 
modern educational procedure. The techniques of mass production and of the 
efficiency expert have been used by the educational administrator to such an 
extent that in many respects the progress of a child through a school system 
reaemblcs the assembling of a low-priced automobile. Supervisory procedures 
formulated with a view to increasing educational efficiency have frequently 
disregarded the human element in education and relegated the teacher to a posi¬ 
tion of blind "followership." A 9 trong protest against this tendency is voiced 
in the current yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association, 1 

The committee responsible for the yearbook recognizes that one of the princi¬ 
pal problems which supervisors have Lo solve is that of furnishing the leadership, 
initiative, and originality required of them without at the same time discourag¬ 
ing the development of these traits on the part of the teachers. It further 
recognises that furnishing opportunities to teachers for the development of 
initiative and creative effort is not only desirable but should be an outstanding 
objective of supervision. In the treatment of this problem the yearbook has 
been divided into two parts. The first part consists in a general exposition of 
definitions, aims, principles, and procedures of supervision the object of which 
is the encouragement of initiative among the teachers, The second part con¬ 
sists in a series of case studies selected from the kindergarten and the elemen¬ 
tary- and secondary-school fields with a view to exemplifying desirable pro¬ 
cedures for stimulating teachers to creative effort. 

Chapter i, written by L. Thomas Hopkins, opens with a discussion of the term 
"creative" as an educational concept, The sgclq Logical meaning of a creative 
act, as an original production of something of exceptional and outstanding merit 
when measured by group standards, is contrasted with the psychological mean¬ 
ing of the term, as applied in educational literature to the production of some¬ 
thing new or superior when measured by the past achievement of the person. 

1 Supervision and the Creative Teacher. Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Super¬ 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association. New York* 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp, x+348. 
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Recognition of both definitions is held to be necessary to an adequate under¬ 
standing of creative supervision. According to this point of view, and oilier 
criteria set forth, an act is creative: (1) if it is initiated by the creaLor under 
conditions peimitting freedom, (2) if it appears in the realm of ideas rather than 
in the field of mechanical activities, (3) if it is the pioduct of a lelaxcd organism, 
and (4) if it is subject to ImbitunLion. It i9 also held that the creative act is 
usually brought about through outside stimulation, thaL the inner emotional 
satisfaction which accompanies creative activity is strengthened b}' external 
recognition, that creative values expand with the development of superior 
techniques and persislenl efforts toward constructive outcomes, and that crea¬ 
tiveness flourishes under sympathetic and intelligent criticism, 

Eight principles of supervision designed to encourage creative teaching are 
set forth by Philip W. L, Cox in chapter ii. The validity of the principles was 
established by applying them to a successful supervisory project which had 
been reported without knowledge of the principles. In brief, the principles as 
given in the summaiy chapter are: 

1. Supervision for creative teaching helps teachers in setting up and achieving their 
own teaching objectives. 

2. Supervision for creative teaching stimulates, guides, and rewards worth-while 
activities. 

3. The integration of the teacher’s personality is fundamental. 

4. Minor innovations and successes deserve first consideration. 

5 Self-super vision is an inherent quality of the creative artist. 

6, Understanding and skill in creative teaching are achieved gradually and pro¬ 
gressively, 

7, The support and encouragement of creative tenching are potentially present 
among community groups and school officials. 

8, The creative teacher receives personal satisfaction and should be given wide 
recognition for creative tenching [p, 292]. 

In chapter iii Fred C. Ayer sets forth certain supervisory procedures that 
may be used in encouraging and directing the creative efforts of teachers. He 
treats this topic under three headings: the recognition of creative activities, the 
stimulation of creative activities, and the methods of spreading creative dis¬ 
coveries. The supervisory activities recommended for stimulating creative work 
are n (i) direction of professional reading and study, (2) holding of special con¬ 
ferences, (3) piomotion of commiLtee piojects, (4) encouragement in thesis¬ 
writing, (5) revision of curriculum, (6) assignment of experimentation, *and (7) 
development of official routine” (p. 42). The procedures lccommended for 
spreading creative discoveries are (1) auditorium demonstrations, (2) classroom 
demonstrations, (3) school exhibits, (4) in ter visitation of teachers, and (5) pub¬ 
lication of descriptions of creative activities. 

The case studies presented in the second part of the yearbook are rich iu 
suggestions for supervisors who wish to encourage and direct the initiative of 
teachers. Not all the suggestions can be commended, and supervisors are warned 
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to evaluate them in terms of their own philosophy of education, For some time 
supervisors and teachers have been Lliinking of creative work almost entirely ia 
terms of curriculum construction, and tile emphasis on creative projects of other 
types is commendable. It is probable that the limitations of the teacher-made 
curriculum arc being recognized, 

The educational philosophy underlying the yearbook is that of the child- 
centered school applied to tcncher-supcrvisor relations* and the verbiage of this 
school pervades the book. One wonders whether such statements a9 “The en¬ 
riching life, happiness, and education are one and the same thing" (p. 289) ate 
more potent in clarifying than in confusing educational thinking. 

Walter W. Cook 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Social history of the American colonies .—The publication in book form of thir¬ 
teen essays originally published in various periodicals has brought before the 
public a valuable monograph on an important phase of American Colonial his¬ 
tory. 1 

Each chapter presents a careful treatment of the subject under consideration. 
The treatment is no t so full as one would wish for; however, the author in his In¬ 
troduction slates thal “chapters here presented are studies illustrative of, rather 
than a history of, the subject as a whole" (p. xi). The copious notes direct the 
student to the most important primary and secondary sources. The author 
spared no effort in getting at the important original sources, 

Much has been written about slavery as a part of an agricultural system. In 
the first chapter of this volume Professor Jernegan calls our attention to “slavery 
and industrialism" and produces abundant evidence to show that the negro 
slaves were used not only as agricultural laborers but also as coopers, carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, mechanics, etc. “It is certain also that the 
negro slave artisan was an important agency in the commercial development of 
the southern colonics" (p. 22). 

In the chapter on the religious instruction and conversion of negro slaves, the 
author points out that little was accomplished along this line, that the number 
converted to Christianity was small compared to the total number of slaves. He 
says, “It is evident that much of the difficulty lay in Lhc system of slavery it¬ 
self" (p. 43), The point raised here presents an interesting subject for further 
investigation, 

In a brief chapter on the indentured seivant many interesting points are de¬ 
veloped. The harshness and tlic cruelty of the system are emphasized. It is 

1 Marcus Wilson Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial America , 
1607-1783 ; Studies of the Economic, Educational, and Social Significance of Slaves, 
Servants, Apprentices, and Poor Folk, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 193 1 - 
Pp, SlV-l-256. fo.QQ, 
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noted that the system relieved Great Britain of her undesirable citizens but that, 
on the whole, the effects were beneficial to all concerned. 

Eight chapters are devoted to various aspects of education. Among the topics 
treated are the following: influences promoting free education, the beginnings 
of free public schools, educational legislation, compulsory education, and educa¬ 
tion in the South. These chapters prcscnL both a clear analysis of the influences 
promoting education and a careful consideration of the historic background. 
Numerous important sources were consulted to establish such facts a9 those rela¬ 
tive to the first schoolmaster to be chosen and the first town school to be estab¬ 
lished, The differences between the development of the educational institutions 
in New England and those of the South, especially in Virginia, are well brought 
out; the causes for these differences are attributed to different geographic, eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political conditions. 

In the last two chapters public poor relief is discussed. The systems which 
developed in Virginia and in New England, respectively, are historically traced. 
In these chapters, as well as in the earlier chapters, the author not only gives the 
facts but also explains the movements which gave rise to these facts. 

This volume should be of interest to students of education as well as to stu¬ 
dents of history. Because of the scholarly treatment of these somewhat neg¬ 
lected phases of our history, this volume should find a place in every college and 
high-school library. 

Fremont P. Wirth 

George Peabody College eor Tea cures 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The story of the United Stales in the twentieth century for younger pupils ,— 
During the past decade there has been much emphasis on the value of history in 
helping younger pupils get a view of the outstanding pioblems of today in their 
historic setting. This emphasis has begun Lo bear fruit in the form of books on 
the history of the United States since 1900, Two such books are here reviewed 1 
The volume by Weinberg is organized in terms of units of understanding, The 
titles of the units in the order of treatment arc as follows: “The Machine Enters 
History,” “The Quest for Prosperity,” “Conserving Resources. Social Prob¬ 
lems of the Machine Age,” “International Problems, or the Quest for Peace,” 
and “The American People and Government.” Each of these units is organized 
in terms of its elements, a chapter being devoted to each element Those inter¬ 
ested in emphasizing mattcis of ament interest will find much new material 
in this book. The unit entitled “The Quest for PLOspcrily” contains chapters on 

1 0) Louis Weinberg, America in the M achinc Age : The United States in the Twenti¬ 
eth Century and the Outstanding Pioblems of Today, Boston: D. C Heath fir Co , 
1932, Pp. V1-F346. $1.00 

b) J. R, Scoppa, Life in the Twentieth Century Chicago. Laidlnw Bros., 1931. 
Pp, 294 
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the American farmer, American labor, and the American business man. This 
material is presented in an interesting and attractive manner. Resides the read¬ 
ing material there are enough maps and illustrations to make the treatment con¬ 
crete. The unit on conserving resources has material on conserving health re¬ 
sources, human resources, mul natural resources. The unit on the American 
people and government contains chapters devoted to the American people, the 
American government, and American culture. The titles of the other two units 
suggest their contents. 

Besides illustrations and maps the book is equipped with the customary 
teaching aids, such as activities, self-testing devices, and workbook suggestions, 
These appear at the end of each chapter, Graphs appear here and there through¬ 
out the discussion, A bibliography, arranged by chapters, appears at the end of 
the general discussion just before the Appendix, which contains the United 
States Constitution, 

The volume by Scoppa treats the United States in the twentieth century in 
a manner somewhat different from Weinberg's treatment. The emphasis here 
is on but four phases of American life in the twentieth century, These, as stated 
in. the Table of ConLents, are: “How Immigration Became a Problem ,' 1 “IIow 
Discoveries and Inventions Aided National Progress," “Political Development 
during the Twentieth Century," and “The World War." Two chapters are de¬ 
voted to the first of these topics, three each to the second and third, and four to 
the fourth, The last chapter is devoted to a summary of the entire book in the 
form of a short story. 

This book is not organized in terms of units of understanding, the term “sec¬ 
tion" being used to name the largest divisions, There axe four of these sections, 
each of which is organized in chapters, A feature of each chapter is an introduc¬ 
tion which attempts to give the essence of the chapter in terms of its relation to 
present-day conditions, Besides this introductory material each chapter is fol¬ 
lowed by a review and summary. This part of the chapter aims to point out the 
meaning and tile significance of the entire chapLer to present-day life, The fore¬ 
going features of each chapter furnish excellent integrating material, 

Besides the teaching devices mentioned, which are integral parts of the con¬ 
tent, there appear at the end of each chapter test exercises and activities, Refer¬ 
ence material is given in connection with the suggested activities, A general test 
for each of the four sections appears at the end, 

No mention is made in either of the foregoing books of the grade or grades 
for which it is intended, The latter volume seems to the reviewer a little more 
advanced than the former, Inasmuch as these volumes contain much new mate¬ 
rial, they could be used with advantage in both the junior and the senior high 
schools, Teachers in these schools who wish to emphasize present-day life in 
the United States will do well to add these books to their classioom libraries. 

J£. M. Thyon 
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€bntational Jietoa anb Cbitorial Comment 


PROSPECTUS OP THE LISTS OF SELECTED REFERENCES 

In September announcement was made that the Elementary School 
Journal and the School Review would add a new feature by joining 
in the publication of a series of selected references in education, 
The series will, in effect, continue the service provided in the quar¬ 
terly Record of Current Educational Publications, which the United 
States Office of Education was forced by measures of economy to 
discontinue, Plans for the series now being complete, it is possible 
to announce the full cycle of twenty lists projected for the twenty 
issues of the two journals for the calendar year beginning in January, 
1933, and the names of the thirty-five specialists in eleven different 
institutions collaborating in the whole project, (In the lists given 
later the institution is indicated only for specialists not connected 
with the University of Chicago.) 

In accordance with the earlier announcement, the complete cycle 
will give readers access to lists of the best writings in practically the 
whole held of education. The lists will include articles in periodicals, 
boohs, and important bulletins or monographs and will extend be- 
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yoncl reports of investigations to include illuminating discussions and 
descriptions of non-investigativc character, The scope and signify 
cance of the iLcms will be indicated in brief annotations 
The following is the portion of the cycle to be published in the 
Elementary School Journal The first of these lists appears in the 
current number. 

January and February; 

Public-School Administration 

\V, C, Rcavis and N. B. Henry 

March: 

Preschool and Parental Education 

Florence L, Goodcnough, University of Minnesota 

April: 

Kindergarten-Primary Education 

Katherine McLaughlin, University of California at Los Angeles 

May: 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Leta S, Hollingworth, Teachers College, Columbia University 

June: 

Foreign Education 

J. F, Abel, Chief, Division of Foreign School Systems, United States 
Office of Education 

September; 

Elementary-School Instruction, I, Curriculum, Methods of Teaching and 
Study, and Supervision 

Leo J. Brueckncr, University of Minnesota 

October: 

Elementary-School Instruction, II. The Subject Fields 
Newton Edwards, with the collaboration of— 

William S. Gray (Reading) 

R, L, Lyman (English) 

F, S< Breed (Spelling) 

Frank N. Freeman (Handwriting) 

R, M, Try on (The Social Studies) 

Edith P, Parker (Geography) 

November: 

Elementary-School Instruction, III. The Subject Fields—Continued 
Newton Edwards, with the collaboratio 11 of— 

Guy T, Buswell (Arithmetic) 

S. Ralph Powers, Teachers College, Columbia University (Science) 
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Anne E. Pierce, University of Iowa (Music) 

W. G. Whitford (Art) 

L, B. Sharp (Physical Education and Play) 

Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota (Industrial Arts) 

Beulah I. Coon, Federal Bo aid for Vocational Education (Home 
Economics) 

Evangeline Colburn (Libraiy Training) 

December: 

Education of Teachers 
William S. Gray 

The following lists will appear in the School Review. 

January: 

Secondary-School Instruction, I. Curriculum, Methods of Teaching and 
Study, and Supervision 
Leonard V. Koos 
February: 

Secondary-School Instruction, II. The Subject Fields 
Leonard V, ICoos, with the collaboration of— 

R. L, Lyman (English) 

R. M, Try on (The Social Studies) 

Edith P. Parker (Geography) 

Wilbur L. Beauchamp (Science) 

Ernst R, Breslich (Mathematics) 

Helen M. Eddy, University of Iowa (Foreign Language) 

March: 

Secondary-School Instruction, III. The Subject Fields—Continued 
Leonard V. Koos, with the collaboration of— 

Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota (Industrial and Vocational 
Arts) 

Sherman Dickinson, University of Missouri (Agriculture) 

Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota (Home Economics) 
Fredeiick J, Weersing, University of Southern California (Commercial 
Subjects) 

Anne E. Pierce, University of Iowa (Music) 

W. G. Whitford (Art) 

L t B. Sharp (Physical Education) 

April: 

The Extra-Curriculum 

Paul W. Terry, University of Alabama 

May: 

Educational Psychology 

Frank N. Freeman and Guy T. Buswell 
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Jum: 

Measurement and Statistics 
Karl J. Ilolzinger 

September: 

Guidance 

Tercival W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

October: 

Secondary-School Organization 

Grayson N* Kcfauvcr, Stanford University 

ffouem&cr; 

Secondary-School Administration 

Grayson N> Kefauver, Stanford University 

December: 

Higher Education 

Ployd W, Reeves and John Dale Russell 

“the sword over education” 

In the December issue of the Elementary School Journal there was 
published a statement by President Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, in which he set forth briefly his views with respect to the 
cost of government and the support of education in this country. 
The following statement on the same general topic by President 
Glenn Frank, of the University of Wisconsin, was published in a 
recent number of the Wisconsin Journal oj Education. 

A sword hangs over education in Wisconsin and throughout the nation. 
To prevent that sword from sinking to the vitals of the whole enterprise of 
education, builded of the blood and sacrifice of pioneers, will demand the utmost 
of statesmanlike co-operation between the leadership of school and the leader¬ 
ship of society. This sword is but sign and symbol of the peril that confionts 
all of the social and cultural enterprises of our common life in this phase of 
profound economic depression through which we and the world are passing, 

I want to state, with the utmost brevity, just what this peril is and to define, 
if I can, the problem it puts alike to the leadership of school and the leadership 
of society. 

The sword that hangs over education and the other social enterprises of gov¬ 
ernment is the sword of imperative retrenchment forged in the fires of an irra¬ 
tional depression, The peril lies not so much in the existence of the sword as in 
the way wc may wield it. 

That economy, drastic beyond anything we have been accustomed to think, 
is imperative in the conduct of local, state, and national affairs no intelligent 
man will question. Since E929 our income has gone steadily down and our outgo 
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has gone steadily up, The expenditures of local, state, and national government, 
when related to the toboggan slide down which the national income has raced, 
have bent the back, of the American people. Either the back must be strength¬ 
ened or the burden must be lightened. For a nation cannot long endure a con¬ 
sistently falling income and a consistently rising outgo* 

It is confessedly a critical situation that confronts us. A year ago Americans 
were putting slightly less than 011c out of every four dollars they earned into 
the enterprises and obligations of Local, slate, and national government. When 
the books of the current year arc balanced, we may find that wc have surren¬ 
dered one out of every three dollars of income to the enterprises and obligations 
of government. According to the publications of the Wisconsin Taxpayers Al¬ 
liance, in 1928 approximately n per cent of the national income went into taxes 
to carry the enterprises and obligations of government. Ill the current year, 
1932, it is estimated that approximately 33 per cent of the national income will 
go into taxes to carry the enterprises and obligations of government. There are 
those who would have us believe that this dramatic leap of the tax draft on na¬ 
tional income from n per cent to 33 per cent in four years is due solely to an 
unintelligent and unjustified development of the public services of organized 
government, That misconception must be exposed at the outset unless public 
thinking on the scientific, social, and educational enterprises of government is 
to be gravely muddled and grossly misled. 

The man in the street, hearing of this rise in the Lax diafL on national income 
from n per cent to 33 per cent in four years, is all too likely to think that the 
cost of the public services of governmenthas trebledin that time. Obviously that 
is not true. Had the national income even remained steady at the 1928 level, 
the tax draft on national income would today be about 18 per cent instead of 
33 per cent. The factor that lifts it to 33 per cent is the dramatic drop in the 
national income due to the economic muddling that landed us in the current 
depression 

I am quite aware that this does not remove the stubborn facL that a 33 per 
cent tax draft on national income is a serious malLer with which political, social, 
and economic leadership must wrestle. It docs, however, suggest that the blame 
for the large proportion of the national income now going into taxes cannot 
justly be placed upon the shoulders of social and educational leadership, but 
must, to a very material degree, be placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
economic leadership that proved incapable of steering our economic ship past 
the shoals of depression 

Unless this fact is kept cleax, wc shall see an uninterrupted increase in a type 
of propaganda that will brand even the most sclf-sacrificing public scLvants as 
greedy and grasping pay-rollers, a now popular sort of propaganda which, if per¬ 
sisted in, will divert men of capacity and self-rcspecL fiom public seivice for a 
generation to come. 

Do not misundeistand me. Upon the facl of the imperative necessity for 
economy in public expenditures theie can be no disagreement I insist only that 
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thft aitaation challenges us Lo effect Lhat economy with statesmanlike foresight 
for the future of communityj state, and nation. 11 is possible to be quite as short¬ 
sighted in administering economy as in allowing extravagances. And just be¬ 
cause there is this possibility or short-sighLcdncss in the administration of 
necessary economy a grave national danger lurks in our current concern with 
econoniy> We can so easily economize blindly or let limbed interests dictate the 
schedules of retrench me nl. We dare not be gullible. Alongside the foresight, 
intelligence, and sincerity behind the insistence LhaL we establish a sounder rela¬ 
tion between our income and our outgo, Lhercis much blindness, blundering, self- 
mtete&t, and sheer insincerity in the almost hysterical campaign against public 
topcndlturcs now sweeping the nation. Dy nil means let us give prudence a 
' l^irmaaent scat in our public counsels. By all means let us stop waste But let 
/ sure tlmt it is real waste that we are stopping. Real economy may mean 
' national salvation. Bogus economy may mean national suicide. 

I ask you to remember that we could dismantle every federal bureau and stop 
every civil function of the national government—with the four exceptions of 
construction, relief, loans for shipbuilding, and the Bcderal Farm Board—and 
still reduce the federal budget by only S per cent. The complete cost of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial activities of the federal government absorbs 
less than two-thirds of one per cent of the total federal outlay. Where then, 
you may ask, docs nil the money go? Well, for one thing, almost three-fourths 
of the total expenditures of the federal government go lo pay the costs of our 
current military establishment and Lo carry the obligations incurred in past 
wars. That is to say, of every dollar we pay in taxes to the federal government 
about 75 cents go into payment for past wars and preparation against future 
wars. Think of that the next time you are tempted to applaud the blatherskite 
or jingo who denounces every intelligent attempt to outlaw war as puling 
pacifism. 

The more deeply we analyze the problem of public expenditures, Lhe clearer 
It becomes that it simply is not the scientific, social, and educational services 
of the nation that are bending the American back. And yet, throughout the 
nation, we are trying Lo balance budgets by cutting the veiy heart out of the 
only things that make government a creative social agency. We slash scientific 
bureaus. We drastically shrink our support of social services. We hamstring 
our regulatory agencies. We file visiting nurses. We starve libraries. We re¬ 
duce hospital stalls, Wc squeeze education And we call this economy. And 
actually think we are intelligent in calling it that. How the gods must be laugh¬ 
ing at us I And how our grandchildren will damn us l 

While we arc bleeding white the only things that make government socially 
significant, we go gaily on with political and economic policies that are surely 
setting the stage for further wars and thus fastening securely upon us three- 
fourths or more of the existing federal budget. And state governments through¬ 
out the nation are committing the same blind sin, In our states we lay the ax 
at the root of the tree of all the civilizing agencies evolved during the last half- 
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century and at the same time blandly tolerate the multitude of unnecessary and 
criminally wasteful forms of local government which, essential and unavoidable 
in the days of bottomless mud roads and the one-horse buggy, are indefensible 
in this day of good roads, automobiles, telephones, radio, and the varied new 
forces that have conquered both time and distance. We could balance the state 
budget of Wisconsin and make unnecessary the surrender or starvation of a 
single socially significant service if we lmd the vision and courage to effect an 
intelligent reform of our system of local government. But to effect real econ¬ 
omies of that sort is to call for a sort of thought and action we have yet to dis¬ 
play. 

The real issue confronting us is not economy versus extravagance, That 
question is well on its way to settlement. Leaders who foster extravagance will 
be broken. The issue is real economy versus bogus economy. The sword that 
hangs over education and all the other social and cultural enterprises of govern¬ 
ment is the danger of bogus economy. 

In the achievement and administration of real economy every responsible 
school man must stand ready to co-operate with the leadership of community, 
state, and nation. If even one drop of water can be found in any educational 
stock, now is the time to dehydrate. If there is anywhere in our schools a service 
that has measurably outlived its usefulness, now is the time to eliminate it. If 
there is anywhere anything that has been overdeveloped, any phase of our pro¬ 
gram that has been overspccialized, any over-coddling of the student where we 
might properly ask him to indulge in a little more self-education, now is the time 
to correct such errors. Now is the Lime to declare a moratorium on vested in¬ 
terests and vested ideas that may, in more normal times, have slowed down 
healthy processes of educational reconstruction. 

But even so utterly sincere and statesmanlike a facing of the challenge to 
real economy as I have suggested may leave the future of education seriously en¬ 
dangered throughout the nation. It will not be enough to foster real economy. 
Bogus economy must be fought. Not to save their own skins or to safeguard 
their salaries, but to discharge their responsibility to the American future, edu¬ 
cators, once they have come with clean hands on the issue of real economy, must 
be willing to put their breasts to the guns in the battle against bogus economy. 

There is under way a high-poweied drive, national in scope and manned by 
able leaders who are determined drastically to slash the national bill for educa¬ 
tion at any cost, It is impoitant for all Americans who want to see the signifi¬ 
cance of education for the national future safeguarded to understand the forces 
back of this drive The more obvious foiccs back of this drive are, I think, three, 
namely: (1) the epidemic of fear that grips the nation as it watches its income 
fall lower and lower, (2) the weakness of a taxation system that, in most places, 
puts an undue part of the tax load on real and personal property, and prompts 
millions of harassed Americans to strike blindly out for relief without any too 
much discrimination about what they hit; (3) groups which have always been 
opposed to adequate support for education and are now taking advantage of the 
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real necessity for economy and the epidemic of fear to achieve their niggardly 
and antisocial objective. 

I suggest three broad lines along which 1 think educators arc obligated to 
move if they arc lo discharge their responsibility to the future of community, 
stale, and nation. 

1. Educators should see to it that the leaching profession and the public are 
put in possession of all the pertinent facts about any short-sigh tcfl and anti¬ 
social foiccs that may be operating in an uncritical drive against educational 
expenditures. 

This is not to say, let me make sun clear, that educators should set themselves 
in opposition to sound economics. IL is only to say that they must not permit, 
if they can prevent it, a blind asaaulL on the enteiprise of education by limited 
and antisocial interests bent upon taking advantage of the time to slash the 
heart out of education in the cold interest of their pocketbooks. 

2. Educalois should meet an unfair propagandising of the public with a wise 
education of the public in the actual facta of the situation. 

Thousands upon thousands of honest Americans, who have always been the 
fiiends of education, have been bcwildcicd by propagandists during the last 
few months. There is, make no mistake about it, an organized drive of national 
scope to cuL educational support below anything that even this difficult time 
requires. If the bcwiklmed friends of education are not enlightened, the propa¬ 
gandists will be able ta get away with a high-handed scutLling of the educational 
ship instead of buckling down lo the unpopular task of fundamental govern¬ 
mental and economic readjustments which, in cutting costs, might reduce the 
supply of pork, 

3. Educators should meet the situation with offensive rather than merely de¬ 
fensive tactics. 

I mean by this that now is the time of all times to go Lo the public with far¬ 
sighted educational programs the nnportance of which Lo the fuLure of commu¬ 
nity, state, and nation can but be clear to sinccic intelligence. To huddle defen¬ 
sively around services without a searching appeal is never justified. In a time of 
stress it is a kind of social treason. Now, if ever, is the Lime lo make manifest to 
all the cent cal significance of a cientive education in the life of a great people, 


dean rtjssell’s report 

In his annual report Dean Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discusses at some length the relation of the school to the 
social order. The burden of his remarks is that, until a decision is 
made with respect to the kind of social order we shall have, it is im¬ 
possible to “plan a system of education suited to the needs of 
societyT After tracing in some detail the quest for social justice, 
Dean Russell concludes his repoit with the following paragraphs. 
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So the seekers for social justice find themselves at the start of another jour¬ 
ney. They have toiled along the road toward democracy. They have climbed the 
heights of plenty, They are arriving at the destination of laissez faire. The mo¬ 
tives that brought them along this journey, based on self-interest and self- 
seeking, set free in this new world are about to destroy all the gains that have 
been made. The forked roads lie ahead. Down 011c branch lies the planned civili¬ 
zation autocratically arranged to curb the self-interest of ignorant men Down 
the other lies democracy, hoping to achieve the same results by education, 
Which road will America Lake? 

Until this question is answered, we cannot plan a system of education suited 
to the needs of society, nor can we properly train the teachers that the future 
will need. So long as democracy—political, social, and economic—is our goal, we 
know that education must be universal, that opportunity must be equal for all, 
that the citizens of the future must be capable of meeting the situations of life 
upon the plane of reason, that our leaders must be selected upon a merit basis 
from every walk of life, and that reforms and changes of policy must emerge 
from the people themselves and not be handed down by dictate of higher author¬ 
ity. Our people must be alert, questioning, and fearful of oppression. However, 
if it is decided that an economic autocracy, or a technocracy, is the only solution 
to our ills, and that social justice in the machine age can come only from this 
form of government, then schoolmasters have an altogether different task. 
Education for all will be restricted to piovision of the elements common to the 
general vocations and most needed in the usual walks of life. Special opportuni¬ 
ties will be reserved for the few. The great mass of the people will be taught to 
follow, to comply with orders, cheerfully to do as directed, Subservience and obe¬ 
dience will be the goal. Technocrats will map the course. The people must follow, 
A technocracy will demand one type of citizen; a democracy quite another; and 
upon the choice that America must make in its advance toward social justice 
will depend our attitude toward who shall teach, whom, what, and how we 
teach, what shall be the life of the school, and how it shall be controlled and 
supported. 

Let us hope that we choose the democratic road; that we have the faith that 
the motives of men can be remade; that more may gain wisdom, and that edu¬ 
cational means may be discovered whereby the enthusiasms of our people may 
be so aroused and their interests so stimulated that competing and getting and 
winning and defeating will seem small indeed. Then we shall have the wisdom 
to plan our future, Then we shall have the disinterestedness to avoid war, It 
will not be the dictator from without who will compel us, but rather interest and 
wisdom from within which will lead us. The task for our scholars in general 
and Teacheis College in particular is to lead the way, not only in the research 
and study which we prosecute and in the plans for education which we devise, 
but in the example which we as an institution and as individuals show to the 
world 
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A REPORT ON CURRENT METHODS IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
The following statement was published in the Chicago Tribune . 
Graduates of technical schools who arc trained by rule-of-Lhumb methods or 
who claim highly specialized interests arc no Longer sought by American indus¬ 
tries, This fact and other objections Lo present methods in technical education 
were revealed in a report made public yesterday by James D. Cunningham, 
chairman of the trustees of Armour Institute [of Technology] and former presi¬ 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 

The reporL was written by a committee of the institute after a research into 
the personnel needs of sixty nationally known industries. The interviews with 
the personnel heads of llie industrial concerns, cited in the report, show great 
unanimity among employers of technical men as to what is wrong with current 
technical education methods. Concerns investigated by the Armour group in¬ 
clude industries requiring a large number of technically trained men, 

Citing the recommendations of specific industries on the training deemed 
desirable for men who can meet [the] industries' needs, Mr. Cunningham said 
that in practically every case the demand was for diversification lather than 
specialization. 

"For instance,” Mr. Cunningham said, "it would be natural to suppose that 
specifications Tot men for the Western Electric Company would call for men 
trained in this or that elecLrical-cngineering specialty. But on the contrary the 
call was for a more generalized technical training, It appears that most large 
industrial concerns prefer to take men with broad technical and scientific 
foundations and train them themselves for the local industries 1 special de¬ 
mands.” 

Other concerns among the sixty investigated include Acme Steel Company, 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, the Central Scientific Company, 
General Electric, John Griffiths & Son Company, Illinois Tool Works, Interna¬ 
tional Harvester, and the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 

These as well as all other employers of technical graduates were in complete 
agreement in the demand for greater diversification. This agreement was sum¬ 
marized as follows: "Most specialized knowledge is never used.” 

Mr, Cunningham explained that, while the student was devoting himself al¬ 
most exclusively to his specialty, he was virtually excluding diversified interests 
and particularly that group of subjects known as the "humanities.” Pie pointed 
out that it i 9 through channels of expression and correlation offered by wide¬ 
spread interests and through the humanities that the graduate is able to give 
profitable expression to his technical training, 

In view of the findings of the committee, Mr, Cunningham said that Armour 
Institute would launch a movement which practically will reverse the emphasis 
in technical education of the past generation. 

"We have a mandate from those who employ our graduates/ 1 said Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham “They tell technical educators they must diversify and pay greater 
attention to human elements as well,” 
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Mr, Cunningham said that lack of imagination was found to be one of the 
greatest faults of technical graduates, Another was that technical graduates fre¬ 
quent "da not understand the practical application of the theories they have 
leftmed. 1 ' This, said Mr. Cunningham, is a direct lesult of a small range of in¬ 
terests. 

"A third fault specified by manufacturers is also related to this narrowness/’ 
said Mr. Cunningham. "It is that so many graduates lack direction and energy. 
These usually result from the emotional defect of a small vision. 1 ' 

Other faults mentioned were inadequate powers of observation, lack of appre¬ 
ciation of the value of ether than engineering work, immature judgment, and 
tendency toward inaccuracy. 

The report suggested that students of technology give more consideration to 
such studies as English composition and literature, commercial law, economics, 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy. A leading charge against the typical 
technical graduate was that he believes he can get on in his profession without 
the ability to use clcar-cut English. The report points out that the student can¬ 
not substitute graphs and blue prints for adequate use of language. 

The new Armour plan, Mr, Cunningham said, looks to the widening scope of 
curricular interests and also suggests a widening of the interest ranges of instruc¬ 
tors and professors as well, It will also develop teaching methods which aid 
students to think for themselves. 

"Wc had complaints from employers of technical graduates,” said Mr, 
Cunningham, "which ranged from 'They won't think if they can possibly avoid 
it, and even then not logically/ to 'The greatest asset a man can have is mental 
curiosity, which can and should be developed in college.’ " 

To overcome this it is proposed that a faculty counselor be provided for every 
student. This "tutorial plan” is spreading in favor throughout the country, 
Mr. Cunningham said. 

A MONOGRAPH ON TIIE STATE INCOME TAX 

Students of public finance have long pointed out the injustice of 
a tax system that requites real properly to bear a dispropoitionate 
burden of the cost of governmental enterprises. Within the past few 
years it should have become patent to nearly everyone that such a 
system of taxation is not only unjust but that it is unworkable. 
New forms of taxation must be discoveied, or many essential public 
enterprises must be abandoned or curtailed. Within recent years 
the income tax has become a very popular form of taxation, In the 
beginning of 1929 only fifteen slates had such a tax, Since that date 
ten other states have enacted income-tax legislation, and within the 
past two years seven states have extended the operation of laws al¬ 
ready in force, 
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In view of the urgent need of lax reform, the publication of a re¬ 
cent monograph by Roy G. Biakey, entitled The Slate Income Tax 
(reprinted from Taxation in Minnesota, University of Minnesota 
Studies in Economics and Business, Number 4), is especially timely, 
In the fust part of the monograph Professor Biakey discusses what 
constitutes a good tax system. The major part of the monograph, 
however, is devoted to a discussion of the state income tax. Such 
topics as the following are treated: growth of the income-tax move¬ 
ment, chief features of state income taxes, administration of income 
taxes, and operation and effects of income taxes. The monograph 
also contains a brief bibliography. 

THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 

In 1931 an organization known as the Public Administration 
Clearing House was organized. The purpose of this organization is 
described as follows: 

The Public Administration Clearing House was established in 1031 to serve 
os an exchange lor information, experience, and ideas among organizations of 
public officials and others in. the United Slates and Canada which are engaged 
in the active work, of planning for improvements in Lhc administrative technique 
of government, 

It has been financed for its ordinary needs by special grants of funds so that 
it makes no general appeal (or memberships or contributions. It exercises care 
not to engage in any activity that is being carried on by any existing organiza¬ 
tion. It has no political objectives, no political schemes or plans to advocate or 
to oppose. Its sole purpose is to facilitate the exchange of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence useful to public administrators, 

The Clearing House has recently published a Directory of Organ¬ 
izations in the Field of Public Administration. The directory includes 
only the organizations whose activities are national, state, or re¬ 
gional in. scope. A variety of information is given about each organ¬ 
ization including an account of its activities and a description of its 
publications. This directory should prove especially helpful to 
school superintendents and to research workers in the field of school 
administration. The book can be secured from the office of the Pub¬ 
lic Administration Clearing House, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, 
Chicago, at a price of one dollar, 
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The opinion has been prevalent throughout the United States for 
more than a century that adequate public schools are essential, not 
only to the social welfare, but also to the material progress of the 
nation, This attitude has been a contributing factor in the great 
expansion of public education in this country. Enlargement of the 
work of the public schools and, consequently, increases in expendi¬ 
tures to maintain the schools have been particularly rapid during the 
last forty years, During this same period there has been an immense 
advancement in the economic wealth of the United States. It is of 
considerable importance to determine whether the popular impres¬ 
sion with regard to the influence of public schools on economic de¬ 
velopment is well founded. The variation in school expenditures 
among tjie states piovidcs one fairly satisfactory basis for studying 
the effect of school support on subsequent changes in wealth. 

It is generally known that states ranking high in per capita school 
expenditures also rank high in per capita wealth and that states 
ranking low in school expenditures likewise rank low in wealth The 
mere fact of the correlation does not, however, indicate which vari¬ 
able lias been the important factor affecting the other, nor does it 
definitely prove that either factor actually causes the other. School 
expenditures may have led to the development of wealth; wealth 
may have been the principal factor affecting school expenditures; a 
causal interdependence may extend in both directions; or some ex¬ 
traneous factor may account for the relationship. 

The close association between per capita school expenditures and 
per capita wealth could be the result of climate or of geographical 
location. Per capita school expenditures are highest in the northern 
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and the western states and lowest in the southeastern states. Con¬ 
sequently, it there were something in the climate or the natural re¬ 
sources, irrespective of school support, conducive to the rapid devel¬ 
opment of wealth in the North and the West and to the slow de¬ 
velopment of wealth in the South, a positive correlation between 
school expenditures and wealth would result. Variation in per capita 
school expenditures would in such a case be a concomitant rather 
than a causal factor, 

Another limitation on the use of per capita expenditures as a 
measure of school support is that the purchasing power of the dollar 
varies greatly in different sections of the country. It is not possible, 
however, to express expenditures in terms of purchasing power be¬ 
cause no adequate index of the cost of living for states as units is 
available. 

The percentage of wealth expended annually for schools is an in¬ 
dex of school support which indicates fairly well the burden on the 
taxpayer. Moreover, it provides in some measure for differences in 
living costs, as price levels appear to vary roughly with the per capi¬ 
ta wealth of the states. 1 The use of this index places the southern 
states in a more nearly competitive position with the northern and 
the western states. Although it is beyond the financial means of the 
southern states to spend as much per capita as do the more wealthy 
states, some of the southern states are actually found to rank above 
the average of the country in the proportion of their wealth expended 
for schools. The percentage of income might be somewhat better 
than percentage of wealth as an index of school support if it were 
possible to secure data concerning income over a sufficiently long pe¬ 
riod. If the bearing of school support on the development of wealth 
is to be determined, it is necessary to study the relationship over a 
long period, and adequate income reports have been compiled only 
within the last fifteen years. 

The study reported in this article is an attempt to use such indices 
of wealth for the different states at different periods of time in a 

1 Although cost of living indices ate not available for states as units, Section II o£ 
Sales Management for October, 1931, gives for 1929 an index of cost of living in each 
city of the United Slates having a population of more than ten thousand There is a 
correlation of ,76 between the averages of these indices by states and per capita wealth 
for 1929 reported by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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series of comparative analyses designed to show the relation between 
wealth and school support. The data concerning wealth were ob¬ 
tained from the Statistical Abstract of the United Slates, an annual 
publication of the United States Department of Commerce, and 
from reports of the National Industrial Conference Board. The De¬ 
partment of Commerce made a survey of tangible wealth in the vari¬ 
ous states for 1890, 1900, 1904, 1912, and 1922. The survey for 
igj2 is now in progress, but the report will probably not be pub¬ 
lished for a year or more. Data on wealth for 1928, 1929, and 1930 
were taken from Bulletins Nos. 51 (1931) and 62 (1932) of the Na- 

TABLE I 


Percentage or Wealth Extended eos Schools in 1890 
Correlated with Chances in per Capita Wealth 
or States in Subsequent Periods 


Vf.rIou 

CORRT'LATION with— 

Absolute or Doffnr 
Clian&c in per 
Cupiift Wealth 

J*e reentry of 
Change in per 
Capita Wealth 

1890 to 1900 . 

S°± °7 

• S7±.Q7 

1900 to 1912 . ... 

■ 39 ± -° 8 

25± 09 

xgi2 to 1922. 

— 01 ± . 10 

— 08± .10 

1922 to 1930. 

,04± ,Jo 

JI± ,10 


tional Industrial Conference Board. The expenditures for public 
schools were taken from the Statistical Abstract and from the annu¬ 
al reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 

In an examination of the bearing of school support on the wealth 
of the states, changes in the subsequent per capita wealth may be 
considered (1) in terms of absolute change in the number of dollars 
or (2) in terms of relative change, that is, the percentage of change. 
The correlations between the percentage of wealth expended for 
public schools in the various states in 1890 and these two forms of 
subsequent change in per capita wealth arc presented in Tabic I. 
The correlations between school support and both forms of change 
in wealth during the period from 1890 to 1900 arc high enough to 
indicate a significant positive relation. The correlations between 
school support and changes occurring from 1900 to 1912 are some¬ 
what lower. School support in 1890, however, shows no significant 
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correlations with changes in per capita wealth during the periods 
from 1912 to 1922 and from 1922 to 1930. 

The relation of school support in 1890 to subsequent per capita 
wealth is shown graphically in Figure 1. The forty-eight states were 
divided into two equal groups according to the percentage of wealth 


Average per 
Capita Wealth 



Year 


Fig, i,~ Average per capita wealth from 1890 to 1930 in the twcnly-foui states in 
the upper half (broken line) and the twenty-four states in the lower half (solid line) 
when the states are divided according to the percentage of their wealth expended for 
public schools in 1890, The average expenditure for schools in 1890 was 0,238 per cent 
of their wealth in the upper half of the states and 0.134 per cent of their wealth in 
the lower half. (The arrows indicate the year for which the division was made,) 

expended for public schools in 1890. The average per capita wealth 
for the twenty-four states of the upper group in the proportion of 
wealth expended for schools was in 1890 slightly below the average 
for the twenty-four states of the lower group. Between 1890 and 
1900, however, the states providing more ample support for their 
schools gained $172 in average per capita wealth, while the group 
rating low in school support actually lost $179. By 1912 the average 
per capita wealth of the group of states ranking high in school sup¬ 
port in 1890 had advanced beyond the average of the other group. 
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The lines representing the respective averages from 1912 to 1930 
remain approximately parallel. 

Comparison of the average per capita wealth in the two groups of 
states represented in Figure 1 confirms the indications of the correla¬ 
tion coefficients in Table I. Apparently, the percentage of wealth 
expended for schools in 1890 had a significant positive hearing on 
changes in the per capita wealth of the states from 1890 to 1912. 
Those states ranking high in school support in 1890 experienced 
a much greater increase in per capita wealth during the subsequent 
twenty-two years than did the states ranking low in school support 
at the beginning of the period. After 1912, however, the extent of 
school support in 1890 appears no longer to have borne an impor¬ 
tant relation to changes in per capita wealth. Two factors must be 
taken into account in considering the length of time during which 
school support appears to have an influence on subsequent changes 
in wealth. 

First, it is not possible to determine the exact period of influence 
merely by subtracting the dates. It would seem at fist glance that 
school expenditures of 1890 had begun to have a marked effect on 
wealth within a period of ten years, but such is not necessarily the 
case. It is quite likely that for several years prior to 1890 the vari¬ 
ous states held approximately the same relative positions, with re¬ 
spect to the percentage of wealth expended for schools, that they held 
in 1890. If so, the basis of the relation shown for the period from 1890 
to 1900 might have existed a few years before 1890. A reasonable 
interpretation is that the period represented by the coefficients of .50 
and .57 in Table I is ten years or more. A similar allowance should 
be made when the other periods are considered. It should not be 
presumed that the influence of school support in 1890 had entirely 
disappeared in twenty-two years. The period of influence is at least 
twenty-two years in length, since it may have begun before 1890 
and extended beyond 19x2. Moreover, it is reasonable to infer that 
the effect of school support in 1890 on subsequent changes in per 
capita wealth of states did not extend over a period much longer 
than thirty-two years, as the relation had become insignificant by 
1922. 

Second, migration from state to state must be taken into consid- 
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eration, The proportion of persons having been educated in. 
a particular state still residing in that state in any particular 
ydar becomes less as time passes. For example, the percentage 
of persons who in 1912 were residing in the state in which they 
had been educated was less than the corresponding percentage for 
1900. By 1922 the percentage was still less, Many of those educated 
in any particular state in 1890 had within twenty or thirty years 
moved to other states, where they were making their contributions 
to the development of wealth. The effect of this factor of migration 
is to cause the relation between school support and subsequent 
changes in wealth to become less as the period of time increases. 

Moreover, the influence of school support on subsequent wealth 
probably makes itself effective chiefly through community develop¬ 
ment rather than through the personal success of educated per¬ 
sons. Obviously, the best educated persons are not always the 
most wealthy, although the average of the wealth of educated persons 
is apparently greater than the average of the wealth of persons with 
less education. It appears, however, that well-educated persons 
make the greatest contributions to community development. Fur¬ 
thermore, good schools probably lead a community toward co-opera¬ 
tion, invention, and pride in achievement, which conduce to the 
development of wealth. On account of these various factors, it may 
be presumed that the period during which schools affect the wealth 
of a state will differ somewhat from the period during which educa¬ 
tion will influence the material success of an individual. 

The correlations between school support in 1900 and changes in 
per capita wealth during preceding and subsequent periods are 
shown in Table II. It is interesting to observe that the percentage of 
wealth expended for schools in 1900 has no significant relation to 
changes in the per capita wealth of the states during the decade 
immediately preceding the time of the expenditures, There are, how¬ 
ever, definite positive correlations for the period immediately fol¬ 
lowing the expenditures. Although financial support of schools in 
1890 apparently had an influence on changes in per capita wealth of 
the states for a period extending over at least twenty-two years, 
school support of 1900 appears not to have had an effect over such 
a lone Deriod It seems to have bar! nn finnrpciahle influence on 
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wealth during the second period following the time of the expendi¬ 
tures, from 1912 to 1922, as the correlations for this period are nega¬ 
tive (-.03 and —.15), although so low as not to be significant. In 
the case of school support of 1890, however, the corresponding corre- 

TABLK IC 

Percentage of Wealth Expended tor Schools in 1900 
Correlated with Changes in vm Capita Wealth 
op States in Periods proai 1890 to 1930 


Tebiod 

Correlation with- 

Absolute or Dollar 
Change In per 
Caplin Wealth 

Percentage o ( 
Change in per 
CapiLa Wealth 

1890 to 1900. 

03 ± io 

02 ± 10 

1900 to 1913, , 

53 ± 07 

3 *± 09 

ICJI 2 to 1922. 

— 03± 10 

~.I 5 ± °D 

1922 to 1930. 

,o6±. 10 

,ig± .og 


lations for the second period after that year, 1900-1912, are .39 and 
.25. There is considerable probability that this difference in the 
length of time over which school support affected subsequent 
changes in wealth has no significance, as it may have arisen purely 
by chance. It is possible, howevei, that this difference is an illustra- 

table rri 

Correlation between Percentage or Wealth Ex¬ 
tended by ttic Stater tor Public Schools in 
Different Years 

Periods Compared Correlation 

1830 with igoo .. .. . 61 ±. 06 

1900 with 1912. 29+ .09 

1912 with 1922 . 4°± 08 

1922 with 1930. 4°i 

tion of the lag of public education behind the needs of a rapidly 
changing civilization. At any rate, the correlations for the different 
periods presented in Table III show that the percentage of wealth 
expended by the various states for public schools in igoo bears a far 
higher relation to the percentage expended in 1890 than it bears to 
the percentage for 1912. If the proportion of wealth expended for 
public schools may be presumed to reflect the character of school 
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work in the various states, the data indicate that the schools of 
1900 were far more like the schools of 1890 than they were like those 
of 1912 so far as differences among the states are concerned. Between 
igoo and 1912 great changes occurred in the ranks of the states in 
school support, as is indicated by the low correlation for these two 
years. Prom 1912 to 1922 and from 1922 to 1930, the changes were 
also greater than those which occurred from 1890 to 1900, but the 
differences are not large enough to be considered particularly sig¬ 
nificant. 

It is possible that the kind of education provided by the states in 
1890 and 1900, while advantageous to the citizens for the period 
up to 1912, was not such as to fit them for the immense changes 
that occurred in the industrial life of the country between 1912 and 
1922. At least, the percentage of wealth expended for schools in 
those years has no significant relation to changes in per capita wealth 
of the states during this latter period. As will be shown later, how- 
ever, financial support provided for schools in 1912 has a positive 
relation to changes in wealth from 1912 to r92 2. It may be that 
states which in 19x2 expended large proportions of their wealth on 
public education had so improved their schools through the addition¬ 
al expenditures since 1900 as to enable them, to lead in the increase 
of wealth during the period of the World War. 

Figure 2 shows essentially the same relation between school sup¬ 
port of X900 and changes in per capita wealth as is indicated by the 
correlations in Table II. The fact that the lines representing the 
two groups of states are nearly parallel for the period from 1890 to 
1900 confirms the indication of no essential correlation shown by the 
coefficients of ,03 and ,02, It should be noted also that the lines re¬ 
main practically parallel for the period from 1900 to 1904—a fact 
which indicates that school support of 1900 had not begun to have a 
noticeable effect within four years. By 1912, however, the average 
per capita wealth of states ranking high in school support had ad¬ 
vanced considerably beyond the average of those ranking low in 
school support. This result is a confirmation of the coefficients of 
.53 and ,31 shown in Table II for the period. 

In one respect Figure 2 does not exactly agree with the correla¬ 
tions in Table II. For the period from 1912 to 1922 the correlations 
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show a slight negative relation, while the figure shows a gain in per 
capita wealth for the upper group of states greater than the gain for 
the lower group. The apparent discrepancy arises from the fact 
that the correlations take into account the deviations of the separate 
states from the arithmetic mean, whereas the lines in Figure 2 aie 


Avcuigc per 
Capit/L Wealth 



Fig. 2 —Average per capita wealth from 1890 to 1930 in the twenty-four states in 
the upper half (broken line) and the twenty-four states in Lhe lower half (solid line) 
when the states are divided according to the percentage of their wealth expended for 
public schools in 1900* The average expenditure lor schools in 1900 was 0 258 per cent 
of their wealth in the upper half of the states and 0.175 per ccnl of their wealth in the 
lower half, (The airow indicates the year for which the division was made ) 


based on the averages in per capita wealth of the states when divided 
into two classifications according to the proportion of their wealth 
expended for public schools in igoo However, the relation shown by 
either method is so slight as to indicate that school support in 1900 
probably had no significant bearing on changes in per capita wealth 
during the period from 1912 to 1922. 

The correlations presented in Table IV agiee with the results 
shown graphically in Figure 3. The correlations between school sup¬ 
port in 1912 and changes in per capita wealth during the preced- 
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ing periods are negative. The correlations are positive, however, for 
periods following the time of the expenditures. In this case a group 
of states which had been lagging behind in the development of 

TABLE IV 

Percentage of Wealth Expended for Schools in 1912 
Correlated with Changes in per Capita Wealth 
of States during Periods from 1890 to 1930 


Period 

Correlation witii — 

Absolute or Dollar 
Change In per 
Capita Wealth 

Percentage of 
Change in pet 
Cnpita Wealth 

1890 to 1900 . 

—.26 ± .09 

— i7± .09 

1900 to 1912. 

— -17 d; 09 

- 37 ±. 08 

1912 to 1922. 

<32± 09 

■ 27± 09 

1922 to 1930. 

, 22± .09 

26 ± 09 


Average per 
Capita Wealth 



Fig, 3,— -Average per capita wealth (ram 1890 to 1930 in the twenty-four states in 
the upper half (broken line) and the twenty-four state 3 in the lower half (solid line) 
when the states are divided according to the percentage of their wealth expended for 
public schools in 1912. The average expenditure for schools in 1912 was 0.318 per cent 
of their wealth in the upper half of the states and 0,220 per cent of their wealth in the 
lower half, (The arrow indicates the year for which the division was made.) 
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wealth from 1890 to 1912 began to forge ahead when, as a group, 
they had increased the percentage of their wealth expended for the 
support of public schools. During 1930 the average per capita wealth 

TABLE V 


Average per Capita Wealth prom 1890 to 1930 in this States When Divided into 
T wo Equal Groups According to tiie Proportion oe Their Wealth Ex¬ 
pended BORPuULIC SCHOOLS IN 1890, IQOO, AND I $ 12 , RESPECTIVELY 



Avfkage in Ui’i'KR 11UP of States 

AyEKAOt liY Lower Hal? gf States 

flAsrs op Division and 
Years Compared 

Per CanUn 
Wealth 

Increase 
over Ease 
Ycflr 

Percentage 
Of Increase 

Per Capita 
Wealth 

Increase 
over Dbsc 
Y ear 

Percentage 
of Increase 

Proportion of wealth 
expended for pub¬ 
lic schools in 1890- 







1890 . 

$1,038 



$1,549 

. 

. 

1900. 

1,210 

3 17a 

17 

1,370 

-$ 179 

— 12 

I 9°4 . 

1.377 

339 

33 

1,516 

- 33 

— 2 

1912. 

2,034 

996 

96 

1,833 

284 

18 

1922. 

3, io 3 

2,065 

199 

2,830 

1,281 

83 

192S. 

3,258 

2,230 

214 

2,9 SB 

L439 

93 

1929. 

3 i 23<5 

2,198 

212 

2,966 

1,417 

9i 

1930. 

2 

1,865 

180 

2,657 

i, 108 

72 

Proportion of wealth 
expended lor pub¬ 
lic schools in igoo: 





1890. 

1,226 

. 

. 

1,361 

. 

. . • . 

1900,.. 

1,271 

. , . * . . . 

. 

i,3°9 

.... 

. 

1904 . 

J i 44 S 

174 

14 

1,448 

1,706 

139 

II 

1912 

2,161 

890 

70 

397 

30 

1922,. 

3,209 

1,93a 

152 

2,724 

1,415 

10B 

1928. , 

3,375 

2,104 

166 

2,871 

1,5*2 

119 

*929 . 

3,354 

2,083 

164 

2,848 

i,53D 

118 

I93p. 

3,026 

i,755 

138 

2,534 

1,225 

94 

Proportion of wealth 
expended (or pub¬ 
lic schools in 1912: 

1 




1890, ,,, 

1 >545 

. 

.. . . 

1,042 


. 

1900. 

i,43i 

.. 

.. 

i,i49 

., 

. . 

J 9°4. 


. 

.. 

1,301 

. 


1912 . 

; 1 *979 

.. 

„ ,, , 

i,388 

, 

■ pi 

1922. 

3>2i7 

1,238 

63 

2,716 

828 

44 

rgzfl. . 

3,434 

1,4 ss 

74 

2,812 

924 

49 

1929 . 

1,429 

72 

2,794 

go6 

48 

1930. 

3,013 

1,034 

52 

2,547 

*59 

35 


of the group of states ranking high in school support in 1912 declined 
slightly more than, did the average of the other group. Apparently, 
therefore, the education of 1912 began to lose its influence on changes 
in wealth during the early stages of the present financial depression. 
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STATES ARRANGED IN ORDER OF TIIE PERCENTAGE OF 
WEALTH EXPENDED FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN 1890 , 1900 , AND 1912 

IQI 2 


l8gO 


Massachusetts 

Iowa 

Kansas 

South Dakota 

Ohio 

Vermont 

West Virginia 

Connecticut 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

Maine 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

Arkansas 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

California 

New York 

Virginia 


North Dakota 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Rhode Island 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Texas 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Oregon 

Florida 

Washington 

Wyoming 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Utah 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Montana 

Idaho 

New Mexico 


1900 

Uiter Half 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Indiana 

West Virginia 

Colorado 

Washington 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Connecticut 
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Figures i, 2, and 3 show, however, that, after the upper group of 
states in each case had ceased to make further gains over the lower 
group, the former still retained most of the gains previously made. 

The data from which Figures 1,2, and 3 were prepared are given 
in Table V. 

The list of states constituting the upper and the lower groups when 
divided according to the percentage of wealth expended for public 
schools, which is shown on page 344, reveals for a few of the states 
a marked change in position from 1890 to 1900 and a still greater 
change from 1900 to 1912, Five of the states which had been in the 
upper half in 1890 were in 1900 displaced by an equal number from 
the lower half. Between 1900 and 1912 there was an interchange of 
eleven states from one group to the other. This change in the compo¬ 
sition of the two groups from period to period gives representation in 
each group to different sections of the country and offsets to some 
extent the influence of climate and natural resources as extraneous 
factors. 

Although the relations here indicated suggest that school support 
in terms of the percentage of wealth expended probably has been a 
causal factor affecting subsequent changes in per capita wealth of the 
states, further study should be given the problem to determine the 
extent to which various other factors may be involved, 


[To be concluded] 



DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL READING. II 


MILES A, TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


In the first of the two articles dealing with diagnostic and remedial 
reading, which appeared in the preceding issue of the Elementary 
School Journal , a bibliography of the subject and a critical review of 
the literature dealing with some of the causes of reading deficiency 
were given, A review of the literature dealing with (i) other causes 
of reading deficiencies, (2) methods of diagnosis, and (3) the treat¬ 
ment and the prognosis of severe reading disability follow. 

FURTHER CAUSES OF READING DEFICIENCIES 

Heredity — Considerable evidence indicating the possibility of in¬ 
heritable factors in extreme reading disability has been adduced by 
Hinshelwood (71), 1 Warburg (169), Wallin (168), Dearborn (97), 
Hincks (70), Freeman (48), Plate (136), Hollingworth (79), and 
others. Surely there is enough suggestion of inheritance to repay 
more critical study of these factors. 

Cerebral dominance—Dunn g recent years there has been an in¬ 
creasing tendency among some groups of investigators to relate ex¬ 
treme reading disability to certain physiological factors underlying 
specific types of behavior. These behavior patterns ate manifested 
in mirror-writing, left-handedness, ambidexterity, mirror-reading, 
left-eyedness, and the like. Evidence has been cited and arguments 
assembled which indicate that all these conditions may be intimately 
related to cerebral dominance. Orton and Dearborn seem to have 
arrived independently at somewhat similar points of view. Orton 
first stated his views in 1925 (123). These views have been ampli¬ 
fied in several later papers (124,125,126,127) and have been put to 
experimental test by Orton’s student, Monroe (117). According to 

1 Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography in the December 
number of the Elementary School Journal. In the case of quotations page references 
also are given, 
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Orton, the fact that letter reversals and sinistral reading of letter 
groups or whole words seem to characterize all cases of extremely 
deficient readers suggests that mnemonic records of letters and words 
exist in the brain in both dexlral and sinistral orientations, one in 
each hemisphere, If, when one tries to read, the lecalled image does 
not correspond to the presented symbol, confusion results. Learning 
to read, Orton says, involves attending to and selecting the memory- 
images in one hemisphere (the dominant), Marked persistence of 
reversals in reading disability suggests that the memory patterns 
in both hemispheres are potential enough to allow either right or 
left sequence of letters to follow when presented stimuli (letters in 
words) are compared with the memory images, This condition 
would lead to confusion and delay in response which might well re¬ 
sult in error in speech and writing, Where there is marked cerebral 
dominance, usually manifested by either dominant right- or left- 
handedness, the child ordinarily has no difficulty in learning to read. 
Children, however, who are neither dominantly right- nor left- 
handed at the lime of beginning to learn to read probably make 
more mistakes involving letter reversals than children who are clear¬ 
ly right- or left-handed. According to Orton, reading disability is 
explainable as a variant in the establishment of the physiological 
lead in the hemispheres (123), although he admits that other factors 
may be involved in certain cases. 

Working independently of Orton, Dearborn (33, 34) found that 
the most commonly observed errors made by persons with severe 
reading disabilities were reversals of individual letters and also of 
whole words. Mirror-writing and a tendency to tackle words from 
the wrong end in tachistoscopic reading were very often associated 
with the disability. Apparently cerebral dominance was involved. 
Dearborn says that, “in order to avoid difficulties in reading and 
writing, one should be either left-eyed and lefl-lianded, or right-eyed 
and right-handed, and preferably the latter. Difficulties appear es¬ 
pecially in children who have been ‘changed over' in handedness 
or whose one-sidedness or lateral dominance has never been well 
established” (34: 633). In the latter condition conflicting tendencies 
in attempting to read cause faulty word images with leLters inter¬ 
changed to be stored up in the mind, Later these faulty images 
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make “prompt and precise recognition of words difficult or almost 
impossible" (34: 633-34). Although cerebral dominance appears to 
be involved, Dearborn (35) prefers to avoid this term and discusses 
the aetiology of reading disability in the more objective terms of 
ocular and manual dominance. The proper eye-movements in read¬ 
ing are from the left to the right. Dearborn’s statement that “left¬ 
eyed children may tend to move in the opposite direction, to begin 
at the wrong end of words, or to reverse the order, or even to per¬ 
ceive letters in the wrong way, as in seeing b as d or ‘boy’ as ‘dog’ ” 
(35: 704) may be interpreted to signify that these tendencies are 
due to eyedness. The writer believes that one is justified in inferring 
that both left-eyedness and tendencies to sinistral sequences in the 
perception of words and letters are due to cerebral dominance. 
Eye-movements tend to he guided by perceptual tendencies rather 
than vice versa. Gates (49) also finds extreme reading difficulties 
associated with handedness in a few cases and tends to agree with 
Dearborn’s interpretation. 

The evidence justifies the conclusion that bilateral dominance is 
involved in many cases of extreme reading deficiency. In the prac¬ 
tical clinical situation it matters little whether one describes a case 
in terms of cerebral dominance or ocular and manual dominance. 
Orton possibly overemphasizes the r 61 e of cerebral dominance in the 
aetiology of reading disability, while Gates tends to assign it less 
value than it may deserve, 

Unfortunate habits .—Many investigators have discovered evi¬ 
dence that the development of unfortunate habits plays an impor¬ 
tant r 61 e as “inhibiting habits" in reading disability. I11 Gray’s 
study (62) habits which seemed to prevent normal progress in read¬ 
ing included (1) poor eye-movement habits; (2) use of small per¬ 
ceptual units, such as letter groups or words rather than phrases; 
and (3) poor reading mechanics. It is probable, however, that in 
many instances faulty eye-movements are symptoms rather than 
causes of poor reading. Eye-movement habits are very flexible and 
adjust themselves readily to any change in reading performance 
brought about by either improvement or loss of efficiency. Serious 
disability apparently was not caused by faulty eye-movements in 
any of the retarded readers included in Gates’s study (52), Dearborn 
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(97) suggests that, while faulty eye-movements arc largely the result 
of poor reading, they may become causes, as "inhibiting habits," of 
further poor reading. Throughout his reports Gates (49, 52) empha¬ 
sizes the r6le played in reading deficiencies by unfortunate habits. 
His list includes the following habits: excessive arliculation, use of 
the finger to keep the place, reading word by word, undue absorp¬ 
tion of attention in word recognition, excessive speed, overemphasis 
on motor skills, and persistence beyond the first reading lessons of 
piece-meal observation of minute characteristics of words. These 
defects are not always distinct and independent but usually overlap 
one another to some degree. 

Abnormal emotional-reaction tendencies ,—It is a well-recognized 
fact that emotional instability is frequently associated with marked 
reading disability. There are two kinds of such cases: (1) those in 
which a neurotic constitution is a direct cause of the reading disabil¬ 
ity and (2) those in which the undesirable emotional reactions are 
caused by lack of success in reading. Iiollingworlh (80) points out 
that learning to read calls for co-operation, power of sustained effort, 
and fidelity to facts. Hence, many nciuo Lies exhibiting impulsive 
responses, negalivistic altitudes, and illusions never learn to read 
except by individual teaching, and even then progress is often slow. 
It has been noted by Hincks (70) and others that improvement in 
reading does not relieve the maladjustment of such cases. Gray (62) 
shows that lesser degrees of emotional maladjustments—such as 
nervousness, self-consciousness, and timidity—may hinder progress 
in learning to read. Gates (49) found that in the case of about 2 per 
cent of the members of one of his groups reading disability was caused 
by constitutional nervous and emotional instability. 

Several investigators, including Blanchard (15), Gates (49), and 
Hincks (70), have demonstrated that emotional maladjustment may 
often be caused by reading disability. In many instances the emo¬ 
tional experiences of a child during his first attempts to read pro¬ 
duce undesiiable emotional conditioning. Continued lack of success 
in reading leads to failures in school, which result in a feeling of 
inferiority in the child. Without acceptable compensations, the child 
may develop personality and behavior deviations. These devia- 
tions^j^usually rather mild and take Lhe form of inattention, lack 
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of interest, and an unfavorable attitude toward tasks. Figures cited 
by Gates (49) show that 82 per cent of a certain group of poor 
readers manifested unfavorable attitudes toward tasks. In 70 per 
cent the unfavorable attitudes were probably entirely due to diffi¬ 
culties in reading and in 12 per cent partly due to backwardness in 
reading, Practically all writers agree that correction or marked im¬ 
provement of the reading disability ordinarily resulLs in better edu¬ 
cational adjustment of such persons. With the substitution of suc¬ 
cess for failure, the unfortunate behavior traits disappear, and nor¬ 
mal attitudes of co-operation develop. 

General versus specific deficiencies .—The literature reveals marked¬ 
ly different views concerning the specificity of factors causing read¬ 
ing deficiency when general intelligence is held constant. Certain 
writers, including Bronner (18), Gray (62), Hincks (70), and Dear¬ 
born (97), cite data which they interpret as indicating that reading 
disability is frequently associated with deficiencies in visual, audi¬ 
tory, or kinacsthetic perceptions and memories. These deficiencies 
are to be considered as general raLher than specific, Gates (49), 
Schmitt (150), Wallin (x68), and others question the last-men¬ 
tioned findings or cite evidence which challenges the interpretations 
made by the authors. Wallin found no defects in auditory or visual 
imagery which characterized the subjects with reading deficiency 
except a possible specific defect in “visual word imagery.” In her 
group of retarded readers Schmitt concluded that “the difficulty in 
every case consisted in the inability to learn phonics” (150: 687) in 
the ordinary classroom situation. All her subjects were able to per¬ 
ceive details of words well enough to match words, to point out the 
difference in two words when one letter was changed, and the like. 
She considered that the reading disability of her subjects was caused 
by faulty habits in which the mind, through association, had become 
set in certain respects. In an extensive investigation Gales (52) did 
not find a single case in which poor reading was associated with gen¬ 
erally inferior perception. The low scores in perception which oc¬ 
curred were due to defects of vision, ocular-motor control, and the 
like rather than to general perceptual difficulty. The perceptual 
factor common to reading situations is defined as the ability to per¬ 
ceive clearly the characteristic features of words, and this definition, 
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of course, makes the common factor rather specific, I11 another re¬ 
port Gates (49) argues convincingly that reading is not a single 
general ability but a number of rather special abilities. He points 
out that an individual may be competent in some forms and not in 
other forms of reading (49). The fact that reading disability is usu¬ 
ally associated with spelling deficiency, as shown by Gates (32), 
Hollingworth (79), and others, supports the view that the perceptual 
difficulties involved are rather specific (that is, related to words). 

Analyses of other reports, such as those of Fildes (44) and Monroe 
(117), yield further evidence that reading deficiency is frequently 
associated with specific perceptual disabilities. This trend is sup¬ 
ported by the unpublished results obtained from the study of about 
twenty-six cases of severely retarded readers examined by the 
writer and his students. It is probable that future investigations 
will confirm the tentative conclusion that perceptual deficiencies 
underlying reading disability are specific in chaiacter. 

METHODS Or DIAGNOSIS 

Clinical method of physicians, —Extreme disability in learning to 
read was first studied and described by medical practitioners, The 
typical examination of a case is illustrated by HinshelwoocVs work 
(•71). After it was ascertained that vision and audition were normal, 
the diagnosis consisted almost entirely in determining whether the 
subject was able to read letters, words, numbers, etc, No adequate 
measuies of intelligence were used, and usually no analytical study 
was made of the subject's performance. From a psychological point 
of view, the medical diagnoses have been uncontrolled, too general, 
and consequently inadequate. IiinslielwoocI and others, however, 
performed a distinct service in directing attention to the need of 
diagnosis and remedial treatment of severe cases of reading defi¬ 
ciency. 

Use of standardized tests, —Psychologists introduced standardized 
tests and emphasized analysis and standardized procedures in diag¬ 
nosing reading disability. Among others, Gales (49), Gray (62), 
Dearborn (97), and Monroe (116, 117, 118) have been prominent in 
this movement. In his extensive study Gray employed to good ad¬ 
vantage various standardized silenthreading and oral-reading tests 
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and measures of intelligence. These tests were supplemented with 
(i) eye-movement records, detailed analyses of word recognition, 
phonetics, and the like, in order to determine more accurately the 
exact nature of the difficulty, and (2) complete lists of (a) physical 
and mental characteristics and [b) home conditions and educational 
history. 

Dearborn and his students (97, 70) supplemented standardized 
reading tests, pitch-discrimination tests, and intelligence tests with 
eye-movement records and various tests to measure span of appre¬ 
hension, visual perception, symbol-learning ability, and the like. 
To these were added special tests of ocular and manual dominance, 

In addition to using standardized intelligence, reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic tests, Monroe (117) devised and used, with both nor¬ 
mal and retaided readers, several special measures for analyzing 
reading deficiency. These measures included tests of word and letter 
recognition; tests of recognition of orientation of leLters, words, and 
drawings; and tests of mirror-reading and mirror-writing. 

Gates (49), in the light of a considerable amount of experience 
and investigation, concludes that reading is a composite of several 
rather specific skills, For diagnosing these capacities he devised 
and standardized a series of tests which measure such abilities as 
various aspects of silent reading, word pronunciation, phonetic abili¬ 
ties, spelling, visual perception of various kinds of symbols, visual 
analysis and recognition, audiLory discrimination, associative learn¬ 
ing, and handedness (not standardized). For tests of oral reading 
and intelligence, other standard tests were employed by Gates. In 
addition, evidence of emotional stability was noted, and a record of 
home and school history was made. 

These and other programs of analysis and the results obtained 
indicate that the following inventories or measures should be includ¬ 
ed in any program for diagnosing reading deficiency: (1) home and 
school history; (2) emotional reactions; (3) a complete analysis of 
oral- and silent-reading status; (4) ability to recognize and spell 
words; (5) phonetic ability; (6) intelligence; (7) physical condition, 
including visual and auditory acuity, ocular-motor control, motor 
control in speech, and ocular-manual dominance, and (8) recogni¬ 
tion of orientation of letters and words The value of eye-movement 
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records, measures of the span of apprehension, measures of auditory 
and visual perception, discrimination, imagination and memory, and 
associative learning may be seriously questioned. Inefficient eye- 
movements and a narrow span of apprehension always accompany 
defective reading habits. These are undoubtedly the effect lather 
than the cause of the deficiency. Although it has been suggested that 
habitually poor eye-movements and a narrow span tend to inhibit 
improvement, we know that eye-movements and span readily ad¬ 
just themselves to any changes in reading performance and that 
improvement achieved by attention to other functions is automati¬ 
cally accompanied by more efficient eye-movements and a broader 
span. It is rather well established that defective perception and dis¬ 
crimination are chiefly of value in indicating possible sensory de¬ 
fects which should have been checked by medical examination. Poor 
scores in perception and discrimination not related to sensory de¬ 
fects, as well as poor auditory memory and visual imagination, are 
probably seldom, if ever, important determinants of reading defi¬ 
ciency. Specific deficiency in perceiving words and word-like char¬ 
acters is usually present in reading disability but is only of moderate 
value in analyzing the cause of the deficiency. 

Diagnostic signs of reading deficiency .—Application of the diagnos¬ 
tic methods reveals symptoms that arc of value to the clinical work¬ 
er, Reading disability varies from a slight retardation to extreme 
disability in which the subject is practically unable to recognize 
words at all- Retardation of at least one-half year in the first two 
grades and one year in the upper grades has been considered serious 
reading disability. As noted in the first of these two articles, mental 
deficiency is the most important determinant of reading disability; 
sensory defects account for relatively few cases. Important diagnos¬ 
tic signs include the following: reversing the sequence of letters 
within words, inability to distinguish orientation of certain letters 
(as h and d) } inability to distinguish small differences in woids or 
word-like symbols (less valuable than other signs), a tendency to 
mirror-reading and mirror-writing and a lack of ocular-manual domi¬ 
nance, poor phonetic and spelling ability, emotional instability and 
unfortunate attitudes, and poor environmental influences. Compre¬ 
hensive lists of evidences of deficiency, diagnoses, and remedial sug- 
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gcstions arc given by Monroe (118), Zirbes (180), and the Report oj 
the National Committee on Reading (60). Gates (49) also lists in de¬ 
tail acquired and organic dcfecls leading to reading disability, 

REMEDIAL TREATMENT 

Remedial treatment for severe reading disability is well typified 
by the recommendations oi Iiinshehvood (71), Schmitt (150), 
Fernald and Keller (43), GaLes (49), Gray (62), and Monroe (117, 
118). All recognize that, especially in the more severe cases, ordi¬ 
nary classroom teaching is not adequate. Individual instruction by 
a specially trained teacher is necessary, Anderson and Merton (3, 
hi) describe a method of individualizing classroom teaching so that 
the less severe cases may be given remedial instruction in their own 
rooms. 

Hinshelwood (71) found the old-fashioned a-h-c method of learn¬ 
ing to read effective with all twelve of his cases. The single letters 
were first learned; then words were mastered by spelling them out 
loud letter by letter. This spelling-ouL process was sometimes ac¬ 
companied by a tracing of the letters on the table with the fingers, 
In the final stage the words were recognized by their total form 
alone. 

By providing an abundance of new and interesting associations, 
Schmitt (150) motivated her subjects strongly. All the children were 
deficient in phonetic ability, and, when this was remedied by special 
instruction, they made progress in learning to reacl- 

A kinaesthetic method of training non-readers was employed with 
consistent success by Fernald and Keller (43). An unfamiliar word 
was written in large script on cardboard or on the blackboard, 
This word was then traced over with the first two fingers while the 
child looked at it and pronounced it to himself. When the child 
considered he knew the word, it was erased and he attempted to 
write it from memory, saying the syllables as he wrote them. This 
procedure constituted the first stage of learning. Succeeding stages 
brought the child in contact with simple sentences, new words in a 
story, apperception of phrases (flash-card method), ancTsilent lead¬ 
ing for content, The subject was encouraged to take the initiative 
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in choosing reading material. New words that were readily learned 
continued to be taught by the tracing and writing method. 

As part of his research program in reading, Gates (49) has devel¬ 
oped a technique for instructing non-readers. Each word to be 
learned is presented in a variety of contexts, many of which include 
pictures or the following of printed directions. Provision is made for 
teaching the meanings of words, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. 
Instruction in phonetics, phiasing, and the like is largely intrinsic, 
a part of an actual reading situation, For the more extreme cases of 
non-readers Gates has developed a visual study-and-writing (spell¬ 
ing) method of instruction. This method originally consisted in 
careful observation of a printed word while it was pronounced, at¬ 
tempts to visualize the word during silent articulation, and then 
writing the word with silent articulation of syllables. In its moie 
recent form Gates’s method is like that of Fernald and Keller, but 
the following important modifications undoubtedly improve the 
technique: (1) Print-like rather than script characters are used in 
the writing in order to avoid confusion in going from written to 
printed reading material. (2) Stimulus material and books are cho¬ 
sen by the teacher rather than by the pupil. (3) Greater stress is 
placed on similarities and differences in words. (4) Greater use is 
made of context and less use of flash cards. (5) A close check on 
comprehension is lcepl. 

Gray (62) has developed and employed various phases of instruc¬ 
tion. Included are exercises designed to increase the accuracy of rec¬ 
ognition, to increase the span of accurate recognition, to develop abil¬ 
ity in effective grouping, to increase the rate of silent reading and the 
power of interpretation, ancl to develop effective eye-movements. 

An efficient program of remedial instruction has been developed 
by Monroe (xiG, 117, 118) This system is based mainly on an effec¬ 
tive drill in phonetics, a kinaesthetic method similar to that devel¬ 
oped by Fernald and ICcllei and Gales, and a careful check on com¬ 
prehension for ceitain types of enors. 

Less severe disabilities have been shown to be rather specific in 
nature To remedy these, Gates (49), Gray (62), Zirbes (180), and 
others have developed special exercises 
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Analysis of the remedial programs for severe reading disabilities 
shows that most of the programs are based to a greater or less degree 
on two fundamental techniques: (i) phonetics and (2) exercises de¬ 
signed to develop a consecutive sequence of perceptual processes 
from left to right along the line of print. The latter is usually accom¬ 
plished by the ldnacathetic method. Teaching of phonetics should 
be largely intrinsic to the reading situation. It has been shown by 
Freeman (48) that, if phonetics becomes an end in itself, this instruc¬ 
tion may actually hinder progress in reading. It is interesting to 
note that both phonetic training and the kinaesthetic method were 
employed successfully in crude form for remedial work by Hinshel- 
wood (71) prior to their use by psychologists. 

There is no way of knowing at present whether one method is 
better than another. Radically different techniques used by Schmitt 
(igo), Fernald and Keller (43), and Gates (49) have all been success¬ 
ful. In fact, Dreis (39) found that a combination of these methods 
produced excellent results. It is the writer’s firm belief that any one 
of these remedial methods, or others that are slightly different, will 
yield satisfactory results provided the pupil is sufficiently motivated. 
All investigators have realized the importance of desirable motiva¬ 
tion and have sought to obtain it by various means. With adequate 
motivation, the reading disabilities have been 1 overcome to some 
degree; without such motivation, little progress has been obtained. 

In general, the prognosis in cases of reading disability is favor¬ 
able, with the possible exception of persons who have marked neu¬ 
rotic constitutions. As early as 1917 Hinshelwood (71) suggested that 
most cases could be helped, With the techniques now available, 
there are few subjects indeed whose reading ability cannot be im¬ 
proved. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Mental deficiency is the most potent cause of retardation in read¬ 
ing, while sensory defects produce deficiency in only a relatively few 
cases. 

Reading ability is distributed over a normal-distribution curve, 
at one end of which lie cases manifesting marked inability to profit 
by ordinary classroom instruction. There is no valid evidence that 
such extreme reading deficiency is due to a lesion or pathological 
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condition of the central nervous system. Some cases of severe dis¬ 
ability, however, appear to be caused by inheritable factors. 

Cerebral (or ocular-manual) dominance appears to be related to 
reading disability in many instances but is probably not an impor¬ 
tant determinant in as many cases as Orton (123) suggests. 

Unfortunate habits, which tend to be rather specific in character, 
play an important parL in inhibiting normal progress in reading. 
Unhealthy emotional reactions which are not due to a neurotic con¬ 
stitution usually disappear, however, with successful piogress in 
reading. Recent trends of evidence indicate that, in the case of 
persons of normal intelligence, reading disability is usually related 
to specific rather than general deficiencies. 

When standardized measuring devices are supplemented by spe¬ 
cial tests, an adequate diagnosis of reading disability is usually 
possible. The remedial treatment which has proved most successful 
is designed to remedy specific deficiencies. If skilled individual in¬ 
struction is available, prognosis is favorable in practically all cases 
provided the proper motivation can be supplied to the subject, 



STILL MORE ADO ABOUT ZERO 
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Two articles by Dickey 1 and Wheat 1 give illuminating facts about 
the operation and the use of zero, Dickey gives an inductive proof 
of the result when a number is multiplied or divided by zero, while 
Wheat denies the possibility of dealing with zero in the four funda¬ 
mental processes except as a place-holder. The writer believes that 
each of these men gives a representation of the situation which needs 
to be slightly modified, 

Dickey gives excellent inductive proofs to show why the product 
of zero multiplied by a number is zero and why the product of a 
number multiplied by zero is zero. Thus, he shows that 3X0=0 and 
that 0X3 =0. The pupil has need for the fust of these facts, but lie 
never has occasion to usq the second. When a person multiplies the 


example 


40 

X 3 


he thinks, "Three zeios are zero,” or "Three times 


zero is zero/' depending on the phraseology which he uses for ex¬ 
pressing a multiplication fact. Hence, there are nine multiplication 
facts which involve zero. If the reverse form is used, then there will 
be nine more facts plus the zero double, 0X0, or a total of nineteen 
facts. This number corresponds to the number of zero facts in addi¬ 
tion and subtraction. 


In a number which is a multiplier, the zero may be final, inter¬ 
mediate, or alternate; but in any case there is never an occasion for 
making a mental response to a zero fact, such as is required when the 
zero appears in the multiplicand. It is never necessary to multiply 
by zero in arithmetic computation. The only lime there is a possi¬ 
bility of multiplying by zero occurs in the evaluation of a formula. 


1 John W. Dickey, "Much Ado about Zero," Elementary School Journal, XXXII 
(November, 1531), 214-22. 

1 Harry G Wheat, "More Ado about Zero," Elementary School Journal, XXXII 
(April, 1932), 623-27, 
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To find the value of abc when <7—3, 5 =o, and c=2 t one may think, 
“Three zeros are zero. Zero 2’s are zero.” However, when the stu¬ 
dent has reached the grade level in which examples of this type are 
given, he should be able to see that the final product will be zero 
whenever any of the factors is zero. If the product is found by in¬ 
spection, multiplying by zero is avoided. Since the possibility of 
multiplying by zero occurs only in dealing with generalized number, 
the arithmetic procedure in the elementary school should not be 
patterned to meet a specialized demand for advanced work. An ex¬ 
ample will be given to illustrate the use of zero in each of the three 
positions it may occupy in the multiplier, 

When zero is final, the multiplier should be written in such a man¬ 
ner that the zero or zeios will appear at the right of the first figure of 
the multiplicand. Then the zero is merely “brought clown,” and no 

mental response to a primary fact is required. In the example 2Q 

the first basic fact to which a mental response must be given is the 
combination 2X6. The zero in 20 performs the function of a place¬ 
holder; hence thcic is no need to use it as a multiplier. If the example 
* ^6 

is written , it is necessary to make a mental response to 0X6. 

Those who advocate the latter notation may assume that it is as 
easy merely to 1 'bring down” the zero in this form as in the notation 
in which the zero extends to the right of the multiplicand. Only em¬ 
pirical investigation can affirm or deny the validity of this assump¬ 
tion, but a priori reasoning leads one to believe that this hypothesis 
is not correct, When the terminal zero is placed below the first fig¬ 
ure of the multiplicand, the example is written in the same form as 
an example in addition or subtraction. In either of these two proc¬ 
esses the figure in the result would be the figure directly above the 
zero. Thus, the pupil must either make a mental response to a mul¬ 
tiplication fact, as o X 6, or be constantly alert against the possibility 
of making a wrong response resulting from negative transfer from 
addition and subtraction. If zero is treated as a basic fact, more op¬ 
portunity is presented for error than in the case in which the zero is 
mexely brought down because, as the number of mental responses is 
increased, the chance for error is likewise augmented. Buswell and 
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John' found that many errors were made in the combinations in 
which zero was a multiplier. This fact cannot be explained on the 
basis of the inherent difficulty of these combinations, for Norem and 
Knight 3 found experimentally that all the nineteen zero combina¬ 
tions except two were below the median difficulty of the one hundred 
multiplication combinations. This situation presents an enigma: ex¬ 
perimentally multiplying by zero represents an easy combination, 
but in pracliceit represents one of the greatest sources of error. The 
best way out of the dilemma seems to be to require no mental re¬ 
sponse to a zero combination used as a basic fact. In this case the 
final zero is merely “brought down” in the product. 

If the zero is the intermediate figure in the multiplier, there is like¬ 
wise no need to multiply by this figure. To find the product of the 

example , the pupil multiplies by 3 and then by 2, neglecting to 

multiply by zero, This procedure can easily be rationalized if the 
teacher feels that neglecting the zero is a step which warrants an ex¬ 
planation. Multiplying by 203 is the same as multiplying by 3 and 
200. In the illustration the pupil multiplies by 3 and then by 200. 

432 Since he has already learned how to treat a terminal zero, he 
X 2Q 3 brings down the two final zeros in 200 and then multiplies by 
1296 2 — a procedure which is equivalent to skipping over the inter- 

- mediate zero in the multiplier and beginning with 2. When 

this technique is followed, the pupil is learning the true value ol 
zero as a place-holder, which Wheat has so admirably exhorted 
teachers to stress. 

Multiplying by an intermediate zero often results in a cum¬ 
bersome procedure by the pupil because he fills ill all the zeros. 
Lazar 3 found that the pupils would supply all the zeros as illustrated 

1 G. T, 13 us well, with the co-operation of Lenore John, Dlagtmlio Slwlies in Arith- 
wdtc,p, 138. Supplementary EcUicaLionnl Monographs, No, 30 Chicago; Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1926. 

7 GrantB, Norem nndF. B, Knight, "The Learning of the One Hundred Multiplica¬ 
tion Combinations,” Report of the Society's Committee on Arithmetic, pp. 555 — 57 - 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Blooming¬ 
ton, Illinois! Public School Publishing Co,, 1930 

3 May Lazar, Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals, p. 45 - 
New York’ Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Beard of Education, 1928, 
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in the example at the left, and Buswell and John* reported 
X403 mm y cases the same type. To the writer the result seems 

- reasonable. If any figure of the multiplicand is multiplied 

^ by zero, then all the figures should be multiplied by it. To 
924 multiply by zero a number of two or more digits and expect 
the pupil to write one zero for the product represents a short 
cut or a generalization as difficult to understand as the place-value 
concept, which is stressed when the zero is neglected. Hence, no ad¬ 
vantage in learning is secured by multiplying by an intermediate 
zero which cannot be equally or better obtained by considering the 
zero a place-holder. 

Textbook-writers and teachers advocate multiplying by an inter¬ 
mediate zero probably because they believe that this technique helps 
the pupil to place his partial products correctly. If the multiplier is a 
three-digit number containing an intermediate zero, multiplying by 
zero will give the proper result. However, when alternate zeros oc¬ 
cur, as in a five-digit multiplier, multiplying by zero is often fatal. 
In the arithmetic test of the examination given Hay 31,1932, to the 
candidates who applied for entrance Lo the normal schools and teach¬ 
ers' colleges in the state of New Jersey, the following example was 

included: >(20301 ' ^ a S rou P °f iji 20 candidates, 270persons, or 

24,1 per cent, multiplied by zero and misplaced the partial products. 

The procedure which they followed is illustrated in the 
example shown at the left. The percentage of wrong re¬ 
sponses made by this group is not unusual; over a period 
of years the writer has found that approximately 25 per 
cent of the students in his classes in teacher-training in¬ 
stitutions make errors of the same type in similar exam¬ 
ples. If the multiplicand liad also contained alternate 
zeros, probably many more persons would have multiplied by zero 
and used that product as a guide in placing the next significant par¬ 
tial product. This assumption is borne oul by the fact that many 
students interchanged multiplier and multiplicand in order to elimi¬ 
nate the necessity of multiplying by zero. 

An error of placement is difficult to detect by the methods of 

1 G, T, Bu&wcN, with the co-operation of Lenore John, op. c\(. t p 138. 
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checking ordinarily used, If the example given above is checked by 
casting out 9% the wrong product will be found to be correct, If 
both multiplicand and multiplier contain alternate zeros, so that 
interchanging these numbers will not relieve the person of the diffi¬ 
culty of placement, the most valid check is to cast out n’s or to 
divide the product by one of the factors. It is probable that either of 
these checks will be only rarely used. In a survey of the different 
methods employed for checking multiplication with a multiplier of 
two or more figures, Upton 1 found the following techniques and their 
percentages of frequency: (1) The work was gone over another time, 
68 per cent. (2) Multiplier and multiplicand were interchanged, 15 
per cent. (3) The producL was divided by one of the factors, 9 per 
cent. (4) Casting out 9*5, 4 per cent. (5) No check of any kind was 
used, 4 per cent. These data show that only a small percentage of 
persons employ a check which will detect a placement error of the 
Lypc usually found when a multiplier contains alternate zeros. 

A study of the papers of the candidates who multiplied by zero and 
those who did not showed strikingly the advantage deiivcd from 
skipping the zero in the multiplier, It was possible for the writer to 
secure the results on this phase of the work only in the institution in 
which he is working. Of a group of eighty-eight candidates who did 
not use a final zero as a guide in placement (hence they neglected to 
multiply by zero), not one secured a wrong answer as a result of a 
placement error. The only errors made by this group were two 
errors in combinations. Of a group of 142 candidates who used the 
final zero of a partial product as a guide in placement (hence they 
multiplied by zero), 64 had incorrect answeis resulting from faulty 
placement. These data show conclusively that multiplying by zero 
intensifies the difficulty of placing the partial products. It is worthy 
of note that all the candidates were within a month of graduation 
from secondary schools and lhat almost all these students ranked in 
the upper halves of their classes. 

A final reason why zero should not be used as a multiplier lies in 
the relation of multiplication to division. These two arc reciprocal 
processes. Multiplying by 3 is the same as dividing by likewise, 

1 Cliftoid Brewster Upton, "Professionalized Subject Matter in Arithmetic for Nor¬ 
mal Schools," Teachers College Record > XXVII (November, 1925), 204. 
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dividing by 3 is the same as multiplying by i Hence, if a number can 
be multiplied by zero, it can be divided by zero. It is possible to 
divide zero by a number (for example, 3)0 ), the result being zero. 
This result can be checked by multiplication, for three zeros are 
zero. However, it is not possible to interchange the numbers in this 
division example and secure a determinate number for the quotient. 
Dickey shows why any number divided by zero is infinity. In ele¬ 
mentary arithmetic, therefore, dividing by zero is not practiced. 
Since multiplication is a reciprocal process of division, multiplica¬ 
tion by zero likewise should not be practiced. There will then be the 
same number of basic facts in each process, namely, ninety. 

THE TWO! OLD FUNCTION OF ZERO 

One of the things which creates confusion concerning the zero is 
its dual function in number. Wheat presents very clearly the func¬ 
tion of zero as a place-holder. 1 He does not concede, however, that 
under certain conditions zero takes on the same function as any 
other natural number. If with a micrometer the diameter of a bolt 
is found to be exactly five hundred thousandths of an inch, the result 
will be written 0.500. In this case the two terminal zeros have nu¬ 
merical value as well as place value. These zeros show the exactness 
with which the measurement has been made. If they are dropped, 
the degree of accuracy of measurement will be changed very consid¬ 
erably as the diameter of the bolt will then be only five-tenths of an 
inch. The zero to the left of the decimal point may likewise be con¬ 
sidered to have numerical value; it indicates that there are no inte¬ 
gral measures which have been forgotten. If the diameter of the 
bolt had been five-thousandths of an inch, the measurement would 
have been written 0.005. In this case the two zeros to the right of the 
decimal point are meie place-holders. Some other symbol could be 
substituted for these zeros to indicate position, and yet the accuracy 
of the measurement would be the same. Tuttle and Saltcrly* sug¬ 
gest that two symbols should be used to represent zero, one when 
itis significant, or when it has value, and the other when it is a place- 

1 Ilnrry G. Wheat, op cil., p 624 

’Lucius Tuttle and John Satterly, The. Theory of Measurements, p. 37 New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1925 
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holder. If we consider 93,000,000 miles the distance from the earth 
to the sun, this number may be written 93,000,000 which indicates 
that the two large zeros have numerical value as well as place value. 
The small zeros indicate that they are merely place-holders. An¬ 
other alternative which Tuttle and Satterly suggest is that a differ¬ 
ent symbol be used to represent zero when it is only a place-holder. 
The symbol which they suggest for this purpose is a character such 
as £. Then the distance to the sun from the earth could be written 
93)°°Ei?£E- Although neither of these notations is ever employed, 
the fact that there is a possibility of their usage to symbolize the two 
functions of zero is indicative of the reason why there is confusion 
about zero. 

SUMMARY 

The consideration given zero in this article centers in the use of 
zero as a multiplier and the use of zero as a place-holder only. It is 
necessary to multiply zero by a number, but the reverse of this state¬ 
ment is not true. When zero is in the multiplier, the errors from mis¬ 
placement of the partial products arc greatly increased if the zero is 
used as a multiplier. When occurring in the multiplier, zero should 
be treated as a place-holder. Hence, this procedure precludes the 
possibility of multiplying by zero. 

One of the factors which adds to the confusion about zero is its 
dual function. Its chief function is as a place-holder, but it may take 
on numerical value in measurement to indicate the degree of accuracy 
of the measurement in the same manner as any other natural num¬ 
ber. Therefore, it is not justifiable to give the pupil the concept of 
zero as only a place-holder when there is another important rble 
which this symbol may enact. 
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DISMISSAL DECAUSE OF LACK OF FUNDS WITII WHICH 
TO DAY SALARIES 

There is not a great deal of judicial authority with respect to the 
right of school officials to dismiss teachers because of lack of funds 
with which to pay salaries. The rule suppoited both by reason and 
by the weight of authority may lie staled as follows: A school board 
may not dismiss a teacher for lack of funds if it is legally possible to 
provide the necessary funds cither out of the revenue for the current 
year or out of the income lor subsequent years. Even the stale 
legislature cannot by legislative act impair the obligation of a con¬ 
tract, and certainly a school district cannot do so. However, teach¬ 
ers make contracts in contemplation of the law, and a contract 
which increases the indebtedness of the district beyond the legal 
debt limit is void. If the statutes piovide that a school district must 
confine its expenditures to the revenue of the current year, contracts 
creating an indebtedness in excess of that levenuc cannot be en¬ 
forced. A school board cannot, howevei, dismiss a teacher merely 
because it does not have on hand the funds with which to pay him. 
It must show that it had no legal authority to make the contract 
under the law existing at the time the conti act was made. It should 
be kept in mind in. this connection that different piinciplcs of law 
govern where teachers hold their positions on permanent tcnuic. 

A few cases will serve to illustrate the principles stated in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. In the case of Myers v. Independent School Dis¬ 
trict 1 a statute prohibited school-district boards fiom inclining an 
indebtedness in excess of the revenue appropriated for school pur¬ 
poses during any fiscal year. In making contracts with teachers, the 

1 Myers v. Independent School District, 104 Okla, 51, 530 Puc. 438. Accord, Gentis v. 
limit, 347 Pm. (Okla.) 358, 
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board of education kept within the current revenue but limited itself 
'{to $749 for all other current expenses. Nevertheless, it spent for 
other purposes a good portion of the funds which should have been 
set aside for teachers. When the school year was about half expired, 
all funds were exhausted. The court held that the teachers could 
recover the amounts unpaid on tlrcir contracts. 

In the case of Rudy v. Poplar Blujf School District 1 the school was 
closed and the teacher discharged because of lack of funds. The tax 
levy provided sufficient funds to pay the teacher, but some of the 
taxes were not collected. The court permitted the teacher to recover, 
saying in part; 

hut the defense here set up fails to show that the revenue “provided ior‘> the 
school year in question was noL sufficient to pay all the teachers; it merely shows 
that there was a failure to pay into the school-district treasury enough for that 
purpose. II this is the sound view, then the rights of the teacher, under his con- 
tract with the district, may be displaced by the negligence or fraud of the tax 
collector. If the collector negligently fails to collect the school taxes which are 
levied, or collects them and fails to turn them over, the directors for this reason 
may, even upon the brief notice of five days, cancel the contract with the teach¬ 
er. We are of opinion that this is not the law. , .. . 13 ut, ia order to make it ap¬ 
pear that the contract with the teacher was ultra vires on the part of the direc¬ 
tors, it must appear that not enough revenue was "provided'* longer to continue 
the school, and not merely that not enough was collected and turned over to the 
treasurer of the school board, 

If a teacher cannot be paid out of the revenue of the fiscal year for 
which he is employed, there is no good reason why he cannot be paid 
from the revenue of some subsequent year unless the statutes pro¬ 
vide otherwise. In this connection it was said by the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island: 

The fixing of the fiscal year is purely a matter of convenience in the handling 
of the financial and business transactions of the city, and exerts no force or in¬ 
fluence upon a contract made with a teacher for her services. The school com¬ 
mittee had authority to engage teachers, fix their compensation, and determine 
their term of service. The obligation thus arising to the city to pay the salaries 
of teachers is not released or varied by the fixing of the fiscal year, nor does the 
right to collect the salary covered by the order expire with the close of the fiscal 
year. It is a contract which the city has entered into through its properly author¬ 
ized committee, and as such it must be recognized and carried out, 3 

1 Rudy v. Poplar Bluff School District , 30 Mo. App. 113. 

1 Hardy v. Lee } 36 JUT, 302, 90 Atl. 383, 
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Conditions may arise, however, under which teachers may be dis¬ 
missed because of lack of funds. Where the statutes limit the ex¬ 
penditure of the district to the revenues provided for the fiscal year, 
contracts creating an indebtedness in excess of the amount which 
the district may spend are ultra vires and void. Therefore, a teacher 
who is employed under such a contract may be dismissed when the 
funds which the district may legally spend are exhausted. 1 A Texas 
case 2 illustrates the point, A statute provided that ‘Trustees of dis¬ 
tricts, in making contracts with teachers, shall not create a de¬ 
ficiency debt against the district,” The court said: 

The trustees were not authorized to contract any debt which would cause a 
deficiency in the school fund of the district, In other words, they could not con¬ 
tract debts in the employment of teachers to an amount, greater than the school 
fund apportioned to that district for that scholastic year.Any debt con¬ 

tracted greater than that would be a violation of the law, and constitute no claim 
against the district. , . . , The trustees were authorized to expend the sum set 
apart to the district, but not empowered to contract a debt against the funds of 
future years. 

ABOLITION OF POSITION 

If a teacher has been employed for a definite term, a school board 
cannot annul the contract by closing school 3 or by abolishing the de¬ 
partment or position in which the teacher was engaged to teach. 4 If, 
on the other hand, a teacher has a permanent tenure unless removed 
for cause shown, the rule seems to be otherwise. Obviously, the legis¬ 
lature, in giving teachers permanent tenure, did not intend to limit 
in any way the right of school authorities to determine what should 
be taught or to determine the positions which efficient administra¬ 
tion of the school system might demand. 5 Statutes providing for 
permanent tenure are to be interpreted as “intending only a regula¬ 
tion of dismissal for causes personal to the employee,”* 

1 Wolfe v. School District No, 2, 58 Wash. 21s, 108 Pac. 442; Collier v, Peacock, 93 
Tex. 255, 54 S.W. 1025; Morley v. Pomr , 10 Lea (78 Tenn ) 219. 

3 Collier v- Peacock , 93 Tex. 255, 54 S.W. 1025 

3 Jlornbeck v. State, 33 Ind. App. Gog, 71 NK 916. 

1 School Town of Milford v Zeigler , 1 Ind App. 138, 27 N.E, 303. 

s Funslon v. District School Board for District No, i, 130 Ore. 82, 278 Pac 1075, 63 
A L.R. 1410; Bates v. Board of Education, 139 Cal. 145, 72 Pac, 907; Tidier v. Board of 
Trustees, 296 Pac. (Cal.) 912. See also, Cusack v. New York Board of Education , 174 
N.Y. 136, 66 N.E. 677. 

fi Funslon v, District School Board for District No. 1, 130 Ore. 82, 278 Pac. 1075, 
63 A.L.R. 1410, 
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REASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS 

The rale is well established that a teacher cannot be required to 
perform service of a kind other than that provided for in his contract, 
Assignment of a teacher to perform work substantially different from 
that which he has agreed to perform constitutes dismissal. 1 Thus, it 
was said by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin: “The primary depart¬ 
ment of a public school does not include the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, and one who contracts to teach the primary depart¬ 
ment cannot be required to teach said grades in their grade work, 
even though the classes be sent to the primary room.” 3 In Arkansas 
the court ruled that a teacher who had agreed to teach the first eight 
grades could not be required to teach the ninth grade as well. 3 In an 
Indiana case 1 ' a teacher holding a certificate authorizing her to teach 
domestic science, history, civics, and zadlogy entered into a contract 
to teach “in the public schools of said township, in such building, 
grade, and room as said trustee may designate.” The trustee re¬ 
quired that she teach English and German, subjects not included 
in her certificate, She took an examination in these subjects but 
failed to make a passing grade, and the trustee dismissed her. In 
holding that the trustee had violated the contract, the court said: 

We must presume that ho intended to keep entirely within the Jaw; that he 
intended, v/hen he entered into the contract with appellee that she would teach 

Lhc subjects, and only those subjects, covered by her license.If it should 

be declared to be the law that a trustee, after entering into such a contract with a 
teacher, could demand of such teacher that she Leach some particular subject 
not covered by the license of such teacher, and that a failure of such teacher to 
procure a license covering the subject so demanded of her to be taught consti¬ 
tutes a breach of her contract, then is the way open to any trustee to render of 
no effect any contract he may have made with any teacher, 

Even if teachers have permanent tenure, a board of education 
cannot assign a teacher to a position of lower grade involving a loss of 

1 School District No. 21 v Hudson, 277 S.W. (Ark,) 18; Russellville Special School 
District No , 14 v. Tinsley, 156 Ark. 283, 245 S.W. 831; Biller v. Joint School District 
No. 4 ,155 Wis 626, 145 N.W. 180; Jefferson School Township v, Graves, 150 N.K (Inc!) 
61; People v Board of Education, 174 N.Y. 169; Jackson v. Independent School District 
ofSteamboat Rock , no la. 313, Bi N.\V. 596; Kennedy v. Bornl of Education, 82 Cal, 4B3, 
22 Pac 1042, 

2 Duller v, Joint School District No. 4, 155 Wis. 626, 145 N.W. 180. 

3 School District No 21 v. Hudson, 277 S,W. (Ark.) 18. 

4 JeJJerson School Township v, Graves, 150 N.E. (Ind.) 61, 
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pay and rank unless authorized to do so by statute, A New York 
case 1 is in point. The charier of New York City read in part: 

All superintendents, .... principals, teachers, and other members of the edu¬ 
cational staff . . . . shall continue to hold their respective positions and to be 
entitled to such compensation os is now provided or may hereafter be provided 
by the various school boards, subject to the limitations of this act, and to reas¬ 
signment or to lemoval for cause, as may be provided by law. 

It was contended that under the charter a teacher who had been 
promoted to a higher position could be reassigned to the lower posi¬ 
tion at the discretion of the board and without trial, The court 
denied the contention, saying in part: 

While the interests of the schools, which are supreme, may require the re¬ 
assignment of a teacher promoted to a higher grade, as we read the statute, the 
reassignment must be founded on cause shown after an opportunity to be heard. 
Some fact must be alleged and proved to justify it, or the scheme to protect the 
tenure of teachers can be defeated, in all cases of promotion, by arbitrary re¬ 
assignment to the former position. 

Similarly, under a tenure act in California it was provided that 
teachers, after being elected, could be dismissed only “for violation 
of the rules of the board of education, or for incompetency, or for 
unprofessional or immoral conduct.” A teacher, after having been 
granted a year's leave of absence, was assigned to a position of lower 
rank and salary than the one she had held. She brought action for a 
writ of mandamus requiring the board to leinstate her in her former 
position. The writ was granted, and the court reasoned as follows: 

It will be observed from the statement of the case that the respondent was not 
dismissed entirely from service as a teacher, She was removed from the grade 
in which her certificate and the statute entitled her to teach, which was as much 
a violation of the statute as if she had been dismissed, and not given another 
position. 

We do not wish to be understood as holding that the board of education has 
not the power to transfer a teacher from one school to another of the same grade, 
The statute does not guarantee to a teacher the right to continue in any par¬ 
ticular schooli but to continue as such leachcr in a certain grade , and the transfer 
of teachers from one school to another may be necessary for the good of Lhc 
schools, and should not be prohibited.* 

In a later case 1 the Court of Appeals of California held that under 
the tenure act a teacher could be transferred from the third grade 

1 People v. Board of Education , 174 N,Y. 169 

3 Kennedy v Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac, 1042. 

3 Loehr v. Board of Education , 12 Cal App. 671, 108 Pac. 325. 
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to the first grade at the discretion of the board. The court said that 
the statute recognized but three grades of instruction for the purpose 
of classifying teachers, namely, primary, grammar-school, and high- 
school. In the words of the court: 

It is in this statutory sense lhat wc must regard the term “grade” when seek¬ 
ing a limitation upon the powers of the defendant to Lrnnsfcr and assign teachers, 
as U will not be pretended that the asserted right of the teacher to teach a par¬ 
ticular class within a particular grade, in preference to another class within the 
same grade, can be upheld without express statutory authority. 

Where the statute or the rules of the school board provide for 
the assignment of teachers to such work or to such positions as the 
board may determine, a teacher, of course, is bound thereby and may 
be assigned work in the system at the discretion, of the board. 1 Such 
is the case because the statutes and the rules of the board are by 
implication read into the contract of employment. 

DISMISSAL FOR POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

The limitations placed on teachers and superintendents in ex¬ 
pressing their political opinions while performing their official duties 
and the extent to which they may actively engage in politics are 
matters with regard to which there is not a great deal of judicial au¬ 
thority. However, a California court has held that a teacher may 
not in the classroom actively espouse the candidacy of a particular 
candidate. A teacher in the Sacramento High School made the fol¬ 
lowing remarks to one of his classes regarding a candidate for the 
office of superintendent ol schools of Sacramento County: “Many 
of you know Mr. Golway, what a fine man he is, and that his hopes 
are to be elected soon. I think he would be more helpful to our de¬ 
partment than a lady, and we need more men in our schools. Some¬ 
times your parents do not know one candidate from another; so 
they might be glad to be informed. Of course, if any of you have 
relatives or friends trying for the same office, be sure and vote for 
them.” The superintendent of schools filed a complaint with the 
board of education, charging the teacher who had made the state¬ 
ment with unprofessional conduct. After notice and hearing, the 
board suspended the offending teacher for a period of ten weeks with- 

1 Alevauder v. School District No, r, 84 Ore. iji, 164 Pac. ?ri; Underwood v. Beard 
of PnUic Education, 25 Ga. App. 634, 104 S.E. 90. 
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out pay and authorized the president of the board to reprimand him 
publicly. The teacher sought a writ of mandamus to compel the 
board to reinstate him, but the court refused to grant it for the 
reasons stated in the following excerpt. 1 

It is to be observed that the advocacy before the scholars of a public school 
by a teacher of the election of a particular candidate for a public office—the at¬ 
tempt thus to influence support of such candidate by the pupils and through 
them by their parents—introduces into the school questions wholly foreign to its 
purposes and objects; that such conduct can have no other eflect than to stir up 
strife among the students over a contest for a political office, and the result of 
this would inevitably be to disrupt the required discipline of a public school. 
Such conduct certainly is in contravention not only of the spirit of the laws 
governing the public-school system, hut of that essential policy according to 
Which the public-school system should he maintained in order that it may sub¬ 
serve in the highest degree its purposes, 

A school teacher or superintendent may, however, engage in po¬ 
litical activity outside the schoolroom. By becoming a teacher, one 
does not lose one’s rights as a citizen. In an Arkansas case, 1 for 
example, it was held that a city superintendent had the legal right 
to oppose vigorously the election of certain candidates for school- 
board membership. The superintendent was advocating what was 
described as an “ambitious” building program, in which he was sup¬ 
ported by half the board members and opposed by the other half, 
The evidence showed that he adhered peisislently to his plan and 
was not at all disposed to treat the decision of the board as final in 
the sense that he ceased to impress the members with his views. 
Considerable bitterness and factional spirit developed. In a cam¬ 
paign for the election of two new board members, the superin¬ 
tendent wrote a letter to two of his most bitter opponents on the 
board challenging them to resign and stand for re-election. More¬ 
over, he took an active part in the campaign and on one occasion 
made a political speech. It was conceded, however, that he fought 
in the open and was not guilty of obstructive tactics and that in his 
relations with the board members he was neither disrespectful nor 
personally offensive. After the election the superintendent was dis¬ 
charged. When he sued for his salary, the defense was that he had 

1 Goldsmith v, Board of Education, 66 Cal. App, i57j 225 Pac, 783 

1 Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District 3 16r Ark 466, 257 S/W. 73. 
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been guilty of insubordination, had opposed the policies of the board, 
and had engaged in harmful political activities. In holding that the 
conduct in question did not constitute legal cause for dismissal, the 
court discussed at some length the political rights of teachers; 

It is difficult to draw a line of demarcation beLwccn the political rights of a 
school teacher, or others engaged in educational work, with respect to activity 
in politics. Certainly they arc not denied the right of free speech or the right to 

a reasonable amounL of activity in all public affairs.Their zeal in political 

activity must not carry them to such a degree of offensive partisanship that their 
usefulness in educational work is impaired or proves a detriment to the school 
interests affected by their service. It does not appear to us that the evidence in 
this case shows any such overzeal or activity on the part of the plaintiff, 

MAICRIAGE AND ABSENCE FOR CHILDBIRTH 
AS CAUSES OF DISMISSAL 

The authority of a school board to dismiss a woman teacher who 
marries during the term of her contract is not definitely settled. The 
rule seems well established that marriage, in and of itself, does not 
constitute a legal cause for the dismissal of a woman teacher. Mar¬ 
riage, the courts hold, may or may not render a teacher inefficient. 
The courts hold, therefore, that a woman teacher who marries cannot 
be dismissed unless she has, in effect, agreed to terminate her em¬ 
ployment in case of marriage. If the statutes authorize a school 
board to terminate a teacher’s contract in case she marries, the 
provisions of the statute are, of course, read into the contract and 
the teacher may be dismissed, Where no such specific statutory au¬ 
thority exists, the courts are divided with respect to the authority 
of a board to enforce a rule providing for the dismissal of a woman 
teacher who marries during the term of her contract. A number of 
courts hold that, inasmuch as marriage is not a reasonable cause for 
dismissal, a board of education cannot legally dismiss a woman teach¬ 
er who marries even though the board may have adopted a rule 
reserving to itself the right to dismiss teachers under such circum¬ 
stances. 1 These courts hold that a board has no authority to enforce 
an unreasonable rule and that such a rule is unreasonable. Other 
courts take the position that such a rule is not unreasonable and 

1 Richards v. District School Board for School District No . i, 76 Ore 621,153 Pac 482, 
L'.R.A. 1916C 789, Ann. Cas 1917D 266; Byington v. School District of Joplin, 224 Mo. 
App, 54x> 30. S-W. (2nd) 621 j People v, Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N E. 1092. 
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may be enforced/ Reasonable rules of a board of education are al¬ 
ways read into a teacher’s contract. Consequently, the teacher, in 
effect, agrees to terminate her contract in case of marriage. Where a 
teacher expressly agrees in her contract not to marry or to terminate 
her employment in case she marries, there is a great deal of uncer¬ 
tainty with respect to the effect of the agreement. In the cases in 
which this specific issue has come into the courts, it has been held 
that the teacher could be dismissed. 1 2 In a great many non-school 
cases, however, it has been held that contracts in restraint of mar¬ 
riage are against public policy and therefore void. Absence from 
school to give birth to a child, it has been held, constitutes such 
neglect of duty as to warrant dismissal, 3 

A case decided by the Supreme Court of Oregon 4 illustrates the 
reasoning of those courts which hold that marriage is an unreason¬ 
able cause of dismissal and that a board of education is without au¬ 
thority to enforce a rule providing for the dismissal of women teach¬ 
ers who marry during the term of their employment. A school board 
passed a rule which read: "Married women shall not be eligible to 

positions as teachers in the district.All women teachers who 

marry during their time of service thereby terminate their contracts 
with the district/^ A statute provided that teachers could be dis¬ 
missed only for reasonable cause. In holding that the board had no 
authority to make or enforce the rule against marriage, the court 
reasoned as follows: 

We prefer to proceed with the inquiry and determine whether the single fact 
of marriage can , . , . be said to be a reasonable cause for dismissal If a teacher 
becomes inefficient or fails to perform a duty, or does some act which of itself 
impairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable cause for dismissal would exist. 
The act of marriage, however, does not, of itself, furnish a reasonable cause. 
That the marriage status does not necessarily impair the competency of all wom¬ 
en teachers is conceded by the school authorities when they employ married 

1 Backie v. Cromwell Consolidated School District No. 13, 242 NW. (Minn) 3S9; 
Sheldon v School Committee of Ilopcdalc, 276 Mass, 230, 177 N,E 94 

2 Gmlford School Township v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App 355, 62 N,E. 711; Ansorgc v. 
City of Green Bay , T98 Wis. 320, 224 N.W 119. 

3 People v Board of Education, 212 N.Y. 463, 106 N.E. 307; Auran v. Mentor School 
District No. 1, 233 1 ST W. (N.D.), 644. 

4 Richards v. District School Board for School District No, j, 78 Ore. 621,153 Pac 482^, 
L.R.A. igi6C 789, Ann. Cas* 1917D 266. 
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women, as they are even now doing, to teach in the schools of this district, The 
reason advanced for the rule adopted by the board is that after marriage a wom¬ 
an may devote her time and attention to her home rather than to her school 
work, It would be just as reasonable to adopt a rule that, if a woman teacher 
joined a church, it would work an aulomalic dismissal from the schools on an 
imagined assumption that the church might engross her time, thought, and at¬ 
tention to the detriment of the schools; but such a regulation as the one sup¬ 
posed would not even have the semblance of reason, .., , It is impossible to 
know in advance whether the efficiency of any person will become impaired be¬ 
cause of marriage, and a rule which assumes that all persons do become less 
competent because of marriage is unreasonable because such a regulation is 
purely arbitrary. If a teacher is just as competent and efficient after marriage, 
a dismissal because of marriage would be capricious. If a teacher is neglectful, 
incompetent, and inefficient, she ought to be discharged whether she is married 
or whether she is single. 

Similarly, in West Virginia a statute authorized the dismissal of 
teachers for "incompetency, neglect of duty, intemperance, pro¬ 
fanity, cruelty, or immorality * 9 In holding that under such a statute 
a woman teacher could not be dismissed because of having married, 
the court said: “Marriage is not covered by any of these, and there¬ 
fore does not constitute in and of itself ground of removal, J>1 The 
charter of New York City authorized the removal of teachers for 
“gross misconduct, insubordination, neglect of duty, or general in- 
efficiency. ,J The board of education passed a rule that, should a 
woman teacher marry, her position would thereupon become vacant. 
The court held that the board had no authority to dismiss a woman 
teacher merely on the ground of marriage because it had no author¬ 
ity to enact the rule. The board could dismiss for no other causes 
than those enumerated in the statute , 2 

Where a teacher expressly agrees in her contract not to marry 
during the term of her employment or, in case she does marry, to 
terminate her contract, it has been held that the contract is binding 
and can be enforced, 3 In an Indiana case 1 a teacher, in applying for 
a position, told the township trustee that she was not married and 

* Jameson v< Board of Education, 74 W.Vti. 389, 81 S E, 1126. 
a Bcople v. Maxwell , 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E. 1092. 

1 Guilford School Township v. Roberts, 28 Ind, App, 355, 62 N.E. 711; Ansorge v, 
City of Green Bay, igB Wla, 320, 224 N.W, 119. See also, Backie v. Cromwell Consoli¬ 
dated School District No, 13 , 242 N.W. (Minn.) 389, 

4 Guilford School Township v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App. 355, 62 N.E. 711. 
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did not expect to marry during the school year. Somewhat later she 
entered into a contract to leach, signing her maiden name in spite of 
the fact that she had been married for four days. When the trustee 
learned her real status, he discharged her. She sued for her salary. 
The court held that the contract was void because it was secured 
through fraud and misrepresentation. Further, it was held that, 
where a teacher promises in her contract not to marry, such a 
promise becomes a valid part of the contract and, when violated, 
constitutes a legal cause for dismissal. In a very recent case 1 the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin reached the same conclusion. A con¬ 
tract with a teacher read in pari: 

It is agreed that the contemplated marriage of the party of the second part 
shall not be performed before the Christmas holidays. IE performed at that 
time, the party of the second part agrees to give thirty days’ notice to that effect. 
If not performed at that time, the party of the second part agrees that she shall 
not be married until after the close of the school year. 

The teacher was married shortly after the Christmas holidays and 
was discharged. The court held that the contract was valid and that 
the teacher had no cause of action. 

It seems that there are no other cases precisely in point. It is 
doubtful whether the courts in the foregoing cases applied the cor¬ 
rect principle of law. I11 the first place, it has been held in a number 
of cases that a board of education does not have the implied au¬ 
thority to adopt and enforce a regulation that marriage on the part 
of a woman teacher shall terminate her contract.’ If a board has no 
authority to adopt and enforce such a resolution, it would seem that 
it has no authority to write into a teacher’s contract a provision to 
the effect that marriage on her part will terminate the contract. 
In the second place, the great weight of authority is to the effect 
that contracts in restraint of marriage are void because they are 
contrary to public policy. 3 In one case it was said: 

1 Ansorga v City oj Green Bay, 198 Wia* 320, 224 N\W. 119. 

3 Richards v. Beirut School Board for School District No , r, 78 Ore, 621,153 P ac, 482, 
L.ILA, 191GC 789, Ann. Cns 1917D 266; People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E< 
1092; Bykighti v School District oj Joplin, 224 Mo, App, 541,30 SAV. (2nd) 621. 

3 White v. Equitable Nuptial Benefit Union , 76 Ala 251, 52 Am. Rep, 325; King v. 
King, 63 Ohio St 363, 59 N.E. in, 52 L R.A. 157, 8* Am. St Rep. 635, Fletcher v. 
Osborn, 2B2 lit 143, 118 N.E. 446, L.R A. 1918C 331; Lowe v, Donums, 84 N,J. Law 
658, 87 Atl. 459, 49 L.R A. (N.S,) 632 , 
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Courts refuse to enforce or recognize certain classes of aeLs because against 
public policy on the ground that they have a mischievous tendency, and are 
thus injurious to the interests of the stale, apart from illegality or immorality. 
A contract in restraint of marriage is of this nature, 1 

There is some tendency to modify the broad rule that contracts 
in restraint of marriage are void. If the restraint upon mariiage is a 
mere incident to the main purpose and object of tire contract, some 
courts hold that the contract is not void in all its terms but void only 
with respect to the piomisc not to marry. 3 It would seem, therefore, 
that some authority exists for holding that a provision in a teacher's 
contract restricting her right of marriage is void and without effect 
although the contract as a whole may he enforceable. 

The Court o£ Appeals of New York has held that a married teacher 
who absents herself from school for the purpose of giving birth to a 
child may be dismissed for neglect of duty. 3 The teacher in question 
was absent for approximately three months without being excused 
by the hoard. The court expressed its opinion as follows: 

The legislature could have provided that the relator might be dismissed for 
no cause whatever. She had no vested right in the position of teacher. Section 
1093 of the city charter has made neglect of duty ground for dismissal without 
any qualifying words. Absence on account of serious illness or for any other 
reason, high or low, leaves the duties of the position unperformed, and therefore 
neglected by ihc absentee. The statute has lodged with the board of education 
the power of deciding cases that thus fall within section 1003, and the board is 
required to pass upon the excuses offered in any case of absence In the pro¬ 
ceeding under review, the board of education discharged its duties fairly, and 
the courts cannot by mandamus reverse the conclusion reached. 

In what seems to be the only other case in point, the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota took the same position as the New York 
court. 4 

J King v. King, 63 Ohio St, 363, 59 N.E. in, 52 L.R A. 157, 81 Am. St. Rep 635. 

a Fletcher v. Osborn, 282 III, 143, n8 N.E. 446, L,ILA, igiflC 331; King v. Kmg t 
63 Ohio St. 363, 59 N.E. hi , $1 L.R.A, 157, 81 Am. St. Rep. 635; Crowdcr-Jones v, 
Sullivan, 9 Out. L.R. 27. Contra, torn v. Dor emus, 84 N.J, Law 658, 87 All 459, 49 
L.R.A. (N-S.) 632. 

J People v. Board of Education, 212 N.Y, 463, 106 N.E. 307. 

< Aaron v. Mentor School District No, i, 233 N W. (N.D,) 644. 


[To be concluded] 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 
IN READING VERBAL PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


WALTER S. MONROE and MAX D, ENGELtlART 
University of Illinois 


The experiment reported in the following pages was conducted in 
the fifth grade of the public schools in Decatur, Illinois, in an effort 
to determine the effectiveness of a systematic program of instruction 
in the reading of verbal problems in arithmetic. The teachers of the 
control classes taught pupils how to solve arithmetical problems by 
methods customarily employed by all the teachers of the fifth-grade 
classes. They used incidentally techniques designed to engender the 
ability to read problems. The teachers of the experimental classes 
definitely used in a systematic manner a more comprehensive array 
of such techniques. 

The experiment was inaugurated by means of a conference at¬ 
tended by all the teachers participating, At this conference the 
teachers of the experimental and the control classes were given di¬ 
rections with respect to the administration of the initial tests. After 
the teachers of the control classes had been dismissed with the ad¬ 
monition to continue their instruction in arithmetic problems with¬ 
out change from the methods they were accustomed to use, the teach¬ 
ers of the experimental classes were given detailed instructions with 
respect to the experimental factor. Each of these teachers was pro¬ 
vided with mimeographed sheets of directions with respect to sys¬ 
tematic instruction in the reading of verbal problems in arithmetic. 

Precautions were taken to secure control of non-experimental fac¬ 
tors. The classes of the experimental group were in schools scattered 
about the city and were matched in environment by the control 
classes. The teachers of the experimental classes were cautioned to 
exert no unusual zeal in the experimental instruction. The record 
of the problems solved by both experimental and control classes indi¬ 
cated approximate equivalence with respect to this factor. The 
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pupils of the experimental and the control classes spent the same 
amount of time each day on arithmetic. The reading instruction 
given the experimental classes was included in the regular arithmetic 
periods. When the initial tests indicated that the pupils in both the 
experimental and the control groups were in need of computational 
drill, the teachers of the classes of both groups were given permission 
to provide remedial drill in computation. Numerous observations 
made by the junior author of tliis report indicated that the teachers 
of the experimental and the control classes were conscientiously ob¬ 
serving the directions given them with respect to the experiment. 
So far as the observer was able to determine, the teachers of the ex¬ 
perimental and the control classes were approximately equivalent in 
zeal and skill. 

The pupils of the classes of the experimental group were repeat¬ 
edly requested to define terms appearing in the statements of prob¬ 
lems. Particular emphasis was given to terms which indicated the 
processes to be used in solving problems. The pupils were frequently 
requested to restate problems in their own words and to formulate 
new statements which would not materially change the conditions 
of the problem. In numerous instances pupils were asked to formu¬ 
late original problems involving the same process or processes as 
those of a given problem in the textbook. Occasionally pupils wefe 
asked to go to the blackboard and diagram the conditions of a prob¬ 
lem, The pupils were drilled in the first reading and in the re-reading 
of problems. In the first reading they were taught to direct their 
attention to the conditions of the problem and to the identification of 
the processes to be used. In re-reading they were taught to use care 
in the accurate copying of figures to be used in calculation. Efforts 
were made to engender in the pupils an idea of the importance of 
reading with comprehension the problems they were attempting to 
solve. It was evident from observations made of the instruction 
given the classes of the experimental group that the ability to read 
verbal problems in arithmetic was a definitely recognized objective 
of the teachers and the pupils of these classes. 

It should be noted that the instruction in the experimental classes 
was not prescribed in detail. The mimeographed directions given to 
the teachers were general. This plan doubtless resulted in less pre¬ 
cise definition of the experimental factor than might have been ob- 
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tained by giving detailed instructions, It was believed, however, that 
a more normal teaching situation would be secured by issuing only 
general instructions. Good teaching requires the adaptation of tech¬ 
niques to the needs of pupils as these needs become apparent. Visita¬ 
tion of the experimental classes by the junior author and the reports 
from the teachers served as checks on the procedures employed. 

Thirteen classes in five elementary schools received the experi¬ 
mental instruction, while the same number of classes in eight ele¬ 
mentary schools received the control instruction. A total of 587 
fifth-grade pupils were enrolled in these classes, 320 in the former 
group and 267 in the latter. The initial tests were administered dur¬ 
ing the first week of December, 1931, and the final tests were ad¬ 
ministered at the close of the second semester, the last of May, 1932. 
The initial tests were the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Intermediate Examination, Form C; the New Stanford 
Reading Test, Form X; and the New Stanford Arithmetic Test, 
Form X. The final tests were the New Stanford Reading Test, Form 
W, and the New Stanford Arithmetic Test, Form W. 

After the data from the final test had been recorded, pupils were 
paired on the basis of intelligence quotients, an effort being made to 
pair those whose chronological ages were approximately the same. 
Because the data for a number of pupils were incomplete, only 181 
pairs were formed. 

Table I indicates that the two groups thus formed were very 
nearly equivalent with respect to the means and the standard devia¬ 
tions of their respective distributions of initial chronological ages, 
reading scores, and scores in computation and problem-solving. 
While the experimental group was slightly inferior at the start of the 
experiment with respect to reading, it was slightly superior to the 
control group in problem-solving and in computation. Although this 
fact may be regarded as a limitation, it is probably not significant. 
One might argue that it would be more difficult for a group initially 
superior in a given ability to gain as much as a group of lesser initial 
ability, 

Mean gains in reading, computation, and problem-solving were 
computed, as shown in Table II. None of the differences found are 
statistically significant. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
largest difference favoring the experimental factor is that found for 
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the group of pupils whose intelligence quotients were below ioo, 
This finding suggests that systematic instruction in the reading of 

TALLE I 

Comparison or Experimental and Control Groups 


Factor Compared 

Mcnn 

Standard 

Deviation 

Intelligence quotient: 



Experimental group. 

101.70 

« 51 

Control group. 

ioi 70 

u.47 

Chronological age (in months): 


Experimental group. 

127.09 

7 92 

Control group. 

127 45 

8.21 

Reading sc ore: 


Experimental group. 

7 ° 57 

ii ,44 

Control group. 

71.26 

11 36 

Score in computation; 


Experimental group. 

64 S 7 

7 74 

Control group... 

63.27 

g.02 

Score in problem-solving: 

Experimental group. 

65 96 

13 99 

Control group. 

67 50 

13 39 


verbal problems in arithmetic is relatively more effective with dull 
pupils. The small difference unfavorable to the experimental factor 
for the pupils whose intelligence quotients were above 100 suggests 


TABLE II 

Mean Gains and Differences in Mean Gains Made dy 
Experimental and Control Groups 


Tut Score 

Experimental 

Group 

Control Group 

Difference* 

Reading.. 

6 69 

6 24 

+0 45 

Computation. 

16 96 

16 43 

+0 S 3 

Problem-solving. 

Problem-solving' 

9-39 

936 

+0 03 

I,Q, belovf 100.. 

10 95 

9.84 

+ i 11 

I.Q. above 100 . 

8 33 

9 °3 

— 0,70 


* A plus sign indicates a difference favoring systematic instruction in the reading of 
problems. 


that systematic instruction in the reading of verbal problems in 
arithmetic is not effective with bright pupils. It mustbe emphasized, 
however, that these differences are so small that little reliance is to 
be placed on them, but it may be noted that these observations are 
in agreement with the findings of a path-coefficient study made with 
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the initial test data. 1 In that study it was found that general reading 
ability, as measured by the New Stanford Reading Test, makes a 
small negative contribution to variance in the ability to solve arith¬ 
metic problems. It was predicted in the report of the study cited 
that reading instruction would likely decrease individual differences 
in the ability to solve arithmetic problems because such instruction 
probably would be relatively more beneficial to the duller pupils. 

It seems appropriate, in concluding the report of this experiment, 
to call attention to a fundamental weakness of experimental tech¬ 
niques when used under school conditions. Precision in experimenta¬ 
tion requires greater differentiation in the instruction of experimental 
and control classes than occurred in this experiment. Ideally, the 
pupils of the control classes should have been given no instruction 
which would aid them in acquiring skill in reading verbal problems. 
The teachers of the control groups had been accustomed to use in¬ 
cidentally a number of the devices specified as the experimental 
factor. If these teachers had been definitely restricted from using 
these devices, it is probable that the differences in the mean gains 
would have been more significantly favorable to systematic reading 
instruction. The experiment would then have been subject to the 
criticism that the differences favoring the experimental factor were 
due not so much to the inherent superiority of this t}pe of instruc¬ 
tion as to the departure of the control instruction from sound edu¬ 
cational practice. A request that the teachers of the control groups 
refrain from capitalizing opportunities to teach pupils how to over¬ 
come reading difficulties when dealing with verbal problems in arith¬ 
metic would have been a request that they teach in an inferior man¬ 
ner. It may be noted, however, that the attempt to maintain sound 
educational practice in this experiment tended, in all probability, to 
decrease differences which might have significantly favored the ex¬ 
perimental factor, Hence, it should not be concluded that system¬ 
atic instruction in the reading of verbal problems in arithmetic is not 
worth while. There are probably numerous pupils in most arith¬ 
metic classes who would derive much benefit from such systematic 
instruction, 

l M. D. EngoUiart, "The Relative Contribution of Certain Factors to Individual 
Differences in Arithmetical Problem Solving Ability/' Journal of Experimental Educa¬ 
tion, 1 (September, 1932), 19-27. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON B, IIENRY 
University of Chicago 

The books and articles on public-school administration presented 
in this and a later article were published between April i and 
October 31, 1932. They were selected on the basis of the following 
criteria: current interest in the problems considered, factual basis 
of the material contained, adequacy of the treatment given, and 
importance of the professional contiibution made, Limitation of 
space was necessarily a factor in the choice of articles as only a small 
percentage of the total number published could be used. Other per¬ 
sons checking the literature from some different point of view might 
have made a different selection from the references available, 

The materials bearing dates between April 1 and June 30, 1932, 
were annotated for the United States Office of Education by Pro¬ 
fessors Carter Alexander, W. S. Elsbree, F. W, Hart, Paul R, Mort, 
John K. Norton, and George D. Straycr. These were turned over to 
the present contributors, who annotated the publications which ap¬ 
peared between July x and October 31, 1932. The annotations are 
necessarily brief because of space requirements. 

The references are classified under eight phases of public-school 
administration, namely, general administration, state school ad¬ 
ministration, city school administration, supervision, teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. 

General Administration 

1. Cook, William A. ''Do the Public Schools Cost Too Much?" Nation's 

Schools, X (September, 1932), 31-34, 

Explains Increasing cost of public schools and cites numerous benefits to children 
from improvements in program and facilities, 

2. Fowlkes, John Guv. "Lowering School Costs and Raising the Quality 

of Instruction," Nation’s Schools, X (September, 1932), 66-67. 

A study of the relation of school costs to sue of school and pupil-tcacher ratio 
in the 423 high-school districts of Wisconsin, 
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3, Gmeeazj, Donald T. "Sane Administration of Salary Retrenchment," 

School Executives Magazine, LII (September, 1932), 14-15, 37. 

Methods of salary retrenchment arc considered and evaluated. 

4, Graves, Frank Pierrepont. The Administration of American Education 

with Especial Reference to Personnel Factors, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. Pp. viii+632. 

Interpretation of the principles of educational administration with emphasis on 
personnel problems affecting pupils and staff, Annotated chapter bibliographies 
arc included. 

5, Hutchins, Robert Maynard. "Education as a National Enterprise," 

Journal of Ike National Education Association , XXI (April, 1932), m. 
A fundamental statement of the ideal relation ships and co-opemtions that should 
exist between institutions of learning on different levels. 

6 , XiiZEft, L, R. "The Development and Present Status of the Six-Year High 

School,” American School Board Journal , LXXXV (October, 1932), 29- 
3<3- 

After reviewing die literature cm the subject, die authors recommend the six-year 
high school as a means of solving many of the problems in secondary education, 
especially in small school systems. 

7, Peffer, Nathaniel. Educational Experiments in Industry, New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 208, 

A report of the conclusions of n year spent in appraising business management's 
attitude toward education. A study of education for occupational efficiency 
sponsored by the American Association for Adult Education. Material for voca¬ 
tional counselors 

8, Studedaker, J. W, "Reducing School Coats," School Executives Magazine, 

LI (May, 1932), 387-89,418, 

A discussion of the important issues, showing d is Line Lion between economics and 
mere reduction in school costs. 

9, Weltzin, Frederick. "The New Tendency in the Tort Liability of School 

Districts," American School Board Journal, LXXXIV (April and May, 
1932)137-38,92-93; 31-32. 

Treats the liability of school boards to legal suits. The courts of Washington 
tend to construe the statutes more liberally in favor of injured parties than do 
the courts of Oregon. In the second article the author cites the California stat¬ 
utes and court decision5in California and New York on the liability of school dis¬ 
tricts in civil cases, not including breach of contract, 

State School Administration 

10. Carr, William G. "Ways To Create School Revenues," Nation's Schools, 
X (October, 1932), 35-39. 

A discussion of the advantages for school support resulting from recent legisla¬ 
tion in Missouri, North Carolina, and Utah. 
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11. The Corporation Income Tax and Its Relation to School Revenue Systems 

Studies in State Educational Administration, No. 11. Washington- Re¬ 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1932. Pp, 20. 
Truces the development of the corporation-income tax in the United States and 
explains its contribution to school support in certain states. 

12. Davis, H* H. “New Sources of School Revenue and Tax Reduction for Real 

Property—The Inheritance Tax/ 1 Amaican School Board Journal, 
LXXXV (September, 1932), 25, 79. 

The inheritance tax as n new source of income for schools to supplement the 
waning income from taxes levied on real estate is considered, and illustrations 
of its use by certain states are given. 

13. Estimating Slate School Efficiency, Research Bulletin of the National Educa¬ 

tion Association, Vol, X, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 77-132. 

Analysis of applicable survey techniques, state-wide programs of achievement- 
testing, statistical analyses, and an evaluation of state school systems on live 
bases of efficiency. Three annotated bibliographies on state school surveys, ex¬ 
tensive state testing programs, and statistical measures of efficiency are given 

14. Greene, Crawford, “Plow Arkansas Is Reorganizing Its High Schools/' 

Nation's Schools , X (August, 1932), 26-32. 

Explains the plan of the StaLe Department of Education of Arkansas foi im¬ 
proving curricular organization and the quality of teaching in high schools 

15. IIiix, Henry H. “How ThirLeen States Standardize Their Elementary 

Schools/' Nation's Schools, X (September, 1932), 60-65, 

An analysis of the printed standards for demcnLary schools in thirteen states 
of the South, Middle West, and Far West, 

16. Phillips, Frank M. “Educational Rank of the Slates, 1930/' American 

School Board Journal, LXXXIV (April and May, 1932), 29-30, 39-40 
A comprehensive survey of all the states to determine by raw data and indices 
their relative educational ranks with respect to various items. The study is 
based 011 data concerning numerous types of school costs and expenditures, 
population, wealth, illiteracy, school attendance, and length of school terms. 
Continues the author's presentations in earlier issues of the 3(ime journal. 

17. Seyrried, J. E, Puhhc School Budgetary Procedure in New Mc\ico, Uni¬ 

versity of New Mexico Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 1, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 1 University of New Mexico Piess, 1932. Bp. 28. 

A report based on questionnaires sent to superintendents in the stale Includes 
suggestions for improvement 

18. Spencer, Paul R, A Slate Minimum Teacltas 1 Salary Schedule, Teachers 

College Contributions to Education, No, 519, New Yoik: Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1932. Pp, viii+150. 

Recommendations are made with respect to a state minimum salary schedule to 
become a part of the minimum program of education proposed by the Educa¬ 
tional Survey Commission of tile State of Florida, 
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ig t Waxbman, Ivan R- Equalisation of the Burden of Support for Education. 
University of California Publications in Education, Vol, VI, No. 5, 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1932. Pp. viii-h 

(285-358)- 

Develops a LcclmiqiiR lor the appropriation of state school funds in order to 
equalize Lhe financial burden among the several units of support. 

City Sciiool Aiiministration 

20. Clark, Robert. “The Mobility of Public School Administrators/’ School 

and Society, XXXVI (October 15,1932), 506-8. 

A discussion bused on statistics for West Virginia from 1863 to 1932 

21. Coop, Walter F. "The Status of Kentucky Boards of Education/ 5 Ameri¬ 

can School Board Journal, LXXXV (October, 1932), 21-23, 72. 
Information is presented regarding the qualifications of 423 board members in 
67 cities of Kentucky. 

22. Crakes, C. R. "Organizing and Administering a Visual Instruction Pro¬ 

gram ” School Executives Magazine, LII (September, 1932), 11-13, 38. 
Considers the organization of a department of visual education for a city with a 
population of 30,000 to 50,000, the cost of equipment, and the methods of making 
the materials available for teachers, 

23. Garver, Harlie, "The Superintendent Practices Economy /' Nation's 

Schools, X (September, 1932), 42-46. 

Suggests practical ways of reducing expenditures in a small city school system 

24. Grill, George W. The Minnies of a Board of Education: A Handbook for 

Public-School Executives. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1932, Pp, xiv+216. 

Contains valuable in formation for boards of education, secretaries, and public- 
school administrators, 

25 Hand, I-L C. "Stepping Stones to the Supcrintendency,” School Executives 
Magazine , LII (October, 1932), 54—56. 

Professional histories of 56S superintendents in cities with populations of less 
than 25,000 are analyzed and classified into 18 groups indicating the order of 
the promotions received in attaining the present superintendency, 

26. Hardy, H, Claude. Evolution and the Development of the Office of Super¬ 

intendent, New York: Iuoi Publishing Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 162. 

Traces the development of the o/Tices of district, city, and village superintendent 
of schools in Westchester County, New York, from the Colonial period. 

27. Henzlik, F. E. "Improving the Technique of Administration in Small 

School Systems/' School Executives Magazine , LII (October, 1932), 51- 
53i Qi- 

Discusses the means of improving administration in small sciiool systems. 
Fundamental knowledge and basic, attitudes required of superintendents arc in¬ 
dicated and considered. 
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28, Higgins, Tiiomas J. "A Check List for Junior-IIigh-SchooI Endings,” 

A Pieman School Board Journal, LXXXV (August and September, 1932), 
50-51, 66, 

A complete list of the items to be considered in planning a building for a junior 
high school. 

29. Kirk, IT. II. "Short versus Lengthy Board Meetings” American School 

Board Journal , LXXXV (September, 1932), 23—24, 74, 

Two methods followed by a board of education in the transaction of business are 
described, and advantages and disadvantages of each are considered. 

30, "Local Practice in Selection of Teachers in 274 School Systems )l Education¬ 

al Research Service, Circular No. 4, 1933. Washington: Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division of the Nalional Education As¬ 
sociation, 1932. Pp. 12. 

Summarises the replies Lo a questionnaire on the procedures employed in the 
selection of teachers by 274 city school systems. 

31. McClure, Worth, "The Superintendent ns a Leader of Principals/ 1 

American School Board Journal, LXXXV (October, 1932), 19-20. 
Discusses significant programs of professional assistance to principals ns carried 
on in progressive public-school systems. 

32, Puckett, Roswell C. "The Length of the Iligh-School Day/' American 

School Board Journal , LXXXIV (May, 1932), 52, 

A questionnaire study of the length of the school day in high schools enrolling 
one thousand or more pupils. Twenty-two tables covering various elements of 
the school day are given- 

33. Waller, J, Flint, "Preparing for the Coming Battle for Tax Reduction,” 

Nation's Schools, X (September, 1932), 55-56. 

Discusses the superintendent's responsibility with relation to economy in school 
administration and acquainting the public with the work done by the schools. 

34. Weet, Herbert S. "The Schools of Rochester, New York,” School and 

Society i XXXVI (October 8, 1932), 449-57. 

A report of emergency economies during the last two school years, together with 
a discussion of the financial problems confronting the city and a sane pronounce¬ 
ment regarding tlic r6le of the teacher in the solution of these problems. 

35, West, J, C, and Others, A Handbook for Boards of Education . Gxand 

Porks, North Dakota: J. C. West, 1932. Pp, 46. 

An analysls’of the duties of city boards of education. 


[To be concluded] 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Learning conditioned primarily by satisfaction ,—Experiments on the learning 
process as conditioned primarily by the achievement of satisfactions are the 
subject of an extended report 1 by Professor Edward L. Thorndike, Through an 
elaborate scries of experiments, Professor Thorndike attempted to test the in¬ 
fluence on the establishment of bonds of such conditions as frequency of repeti¬ 
tion of experiences, recency of contacts, and satisfactoriness or unsatisfactori- 
ziess of the outcomes of reactions, A popular presentation of the results of the 
experiments reported is to be found in an earlier volume entitled Unman 
Learning , a 

With regard to frequency of repetition as a possible condition favorable to 
the formation of bonds. Professor Thorndike reaches a wholly negative conclu¬ 
sion, This negative conclusion applies to both stimulations and reactions. With 
regard to iinaatisfnctormess—or punishment, as lhofcssor Thorndike elsewhere 
calls it—the conclusion is in the main negative, although the experiments show 
that unsatisfactory outcomes may Lend to influence the learner away from cer¬ 
tain reactions. The most definite conclusion from the experiments reported is 
that, whenever a connection in experience leads to satisfaction, it tends to be¬ 
come fixed. 

Professor Thorndike has added in this and other recent discussions an im¬ 
portant element to his well-known theory of bonds, He lefers repeatedly to the 
fact that no bond is truly effective unless there is aceitain “belonging” between 
the experiences involved, One explanation given in the present treatise of what 
is meant by this new concept is as follows' 

It may perhaps he objected that the principle of "belonging” is mystical, so I note 
here that it has, to my mind, an absolutely material basis, its neural equivalent being 
temporally uninterrupted conduction from one locus to another, If, for example, there 
isj during time T, conduction from A to X, bom B to Y, and from C to Z, X will "be¬ 
long” to A, Y will "belong" to Ji, and Z will "belong” to C\ The truth of the? fact of 
belonging, is, however, entirely independent of this physiological explanation [p. 463], 

1 Edward L. Thorndike and the Stall of the Division of Psychology of ihc Institute 
of Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, The Fundamentals 
of Learning. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, Pp, xviii+638 

q Edward L, Thorndike, Human Learning. New York- Century Co,, 1931, Pp. 206. 
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The acceptance of the concept of "belonging" seems to permit a wholly new 
interpretation of the bond theory. This theory has up to this time been regarded 
by many of its adherents as dictating that all education shall be thought of as 
depending on the foim&tion. of an endless number of particular connections 
between situations and reactions, With the advent of the concept of 1 ‘be¬ 
longing/' there seems to have come a recognition of the fact that mental life 
is made up not of bonds but of patterns, within which particular reactions have 
a certain appropriateness. The concept oF organization seems to supersede the 
concept of mere collections of bonds. Education thus becomes a progressive 
organization of mental patterns. 

The concept of "belonging," while clearly recognized as of importance is not 
always given in Professor Thorndike’s crucial experiments the place Which it 
seems to deserve, When the effort is made to isolate a single condition, such as 
repetition or recency, Professor Thorndike depends for the most part on the 
reactions of adults and their use of language and seems to ignore the fact that 
the long-established methods of learning which have become fixed in the experi¬ 
ences of mature persons may result in certain influential "belongings" and 
"non-belongings." These established methods of learning may go far toward 
determining the outcomes of Professor Thorndike’s experiments. 

There is one possible misinterpretation of certain results described in this 
book and elsewhere which should, perhaps, be pointed out, in view of the danger 
that the multiplicity of technical details will confuse the ordinary reader. 
When they take the form of punishments, unfavorable outcomes, or "annoyers" 
have been thought in some quarters to be wholly ineffective in directing the 
learning process. This view is not the one accepted by Professor Thorndike, 
Nor is it the view justified by his experiments, Professor Thorndike says* 

Rewards and punishments alike will teach by virtue of the conditions and activities 
which they produce in the animal Rewards in general tend to maintain and strengthen 
any connection which leads to them Punishments often but not always tend to shift 
from it to something else, and their educative value depends on what this something- 
else is, They weaken the connection which produced them, when they do weaken it, by 
strengthening some competing connection [p. 277]. 

Professor Thorndike has done a service in pointing out repeatedly that the 
bond theory is capable of serious misapplication if it leads to the interpretation 
that education aims to establish a series of highly specialized connections. 
A paragraph and its appended footnote may be quoted to show how firmly the 
author of the bond theory believes in the interrelations between the experiences 
which enter into the learning process, He says; 

The organization oj connections. Wchavc from time to time emphasized the extreme 
complexity of the organization of mental connections, especially in the case of man. 
Their number is legion, Their action varies wiLh the mental set in which they act. 
Their first terms may operate piecemeal, forming inferential bonds They may co¬ 
operate in an almost infinite number of combinations, They may possess different de¬ 
grees of potency or weight in determining the total response. They include connections 
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releasing, restraining, depressing, and accentuating other connections They include 
tendencies to attend and to neglect, to welcome and avoid, to put some processes in 
readiness and others in a refractory state. 

[Appended footnote.] Many of the arguments and criticisms directed against con- 
ncctionism arc valid only against a narrow and oversimplified connection^m which 
ivould assert that mental life was nothing but a series of small isolated elements arranged 
in One row in Lime, and that each of them formed connections by itself alone and only 
with the one coming ncxl after it [p, 428]. 

Charles H. Judd 


An evaluation and extension of Hie progressive-education philosophy. —After all, 
an experiment is only an experiment. It may lead to the confirmation of a hy¬ 
pothesis, but more fiequently it leads to the rejection of a hypothesis. Any ex¬ 
perimental series is therefore necessarily tentative and never final. Its outcomes 
must constantly be subjected to critical and perhaps (if the woid doesn't frighten 
you) philosophical appraisement, By this time a sufficient body of experimental 
experience has accumulated to permit the evaluation of various aspects of the 
current educational enterprise. An able example of such an evaluation has ap¬ 
peared in a recent critical discussion 1 of the philosophy underlying the progies- 
sive-cducation movement. 

The traditional school has been under fire for some time- The most concrete 
challenge is embodied in the modern progressive school. While progressive 
schools are strikingly unique, yet the author of this monograph regards their 
various programs as so similar that they may be ieferred to collectively as "the 
activity movement.” 

This movement has claimed the center of the cdueaLionel stage for a length of time 
sufficient to have engendered widespread interest ill its outcomes and in its basic 
philosophy. In this sLuily an atLcmpt lias been made to discover Lhc principles under¬ 
lying the present activity movemcnL, to determine the influence of traditional concepts 
in shaping the trends of the movement, and to see if in the light of the present knowledge 
of the child and his relation to his environment the movement rests upon a justifiable 
basis [p. v 11 ]. 

The content employed to achieve the puipose announced in the preceding 
quotation is specified in more detail in the following titles of the eight chapters: 
"Types of Activity Schools, 11 "Individual Freedom as Viewed by Rousseau,” 
"Limitations of Freedom Placed by the Advocates of the Culture Epoch The¬ 
ory,” "A New Emphasis upon Lhc Individual,” "Freedom in the Light of Mod¬ 
ern Biological Foundations,” "The Unilaiy Point of View,” "Conditions for 
Maximum Growth,” and "Implications of the View foi Lhc ActiviLy Move¬ 
ment." 

For two reasons this monograph is timely. In the first place, the traditional 
school organization has been and is still in need of a thoroughgoing reconstruct 

1 Clyde Hissong, The Activity Movement, Educational Psychology Monographs, 
No. 30. Baltimore. Warwick k York, Inc., 1932. Pp. x+i22. $2.10. 
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tion. Much of the agitation and the example for Lliis reconstruction is coming 
from the progressive school There is, therefore, general agreement that this 
modern experimental school contains validity for contemporary education, but 
Us program and its philosophy arc wrapped in such a vague, sentimental haze 
that it is difficult Lo determine exactly what that validity is. A partial determi¬ 
nation of this validity is contained in this monograph. In the second place, re¬ 
cent advances in biology, psychology, social philosophy, and educational theory 
have been so convergent and fundamental that a distinctly new shift in the 
formulation of an educational philosophy is necessary. SheriingLon, Jennings, 
Child, and Herrick in biology; Lashley and Koffka in psychology; Martin, Dew¬ 
ey, Chase, and Mead in social philosophy; and Rugg, Dewey, Bode, Hullfish, 
Kilpatrick, and Mearnsin educational theory—these aic a few representatives in 
the various fields whose work is forming the materials for a new shift in educa¬ 
tional thought, In the judgment of the reviewer, the author of the present mono¬ 
graph has formulated this new orientation with considerable success. 

On the other hand, the author has exposed himself to a few comments which 
may not necessarily be construed as criticisms. 

In the first place, the author makes extensive use of quotations, probably an 
average of two quotations appear on each of the hundred and more full pages of 
the book. This monograph, if not the original thesis, is at least a modification of 
a thesis presented for the doctorate in the philosophy of education at Ohio State 
University. Footnotes and quotations are evidences of scholarship, and a moder¬ 
ate use of these devices is justifiable and essential. They protect the author 
against any suspicion of unacknowledged indebtedness, Lhcy indicate the extent 
of his reading, and they giveproof of the fairness of the author to the views which 
he attacks, If, however, the line is not drawn rather definitely, the text quickly 
degenerates into the confused style of the Literary Digest's collection of editorial 
opinions, and the reader begins to suspect that the author is iriclcvant and lacks 
originality, For example, if Baldwin (J. M-, not J. W.) has no move Lo offer than 
the quotation on page 86 and if Agnes dc Lima lias nothing more to contribute 
than the example on page 107, why bother at all to clutter up the book with such 
irrelevant insertions? 

The author also gives evidence of a slight blind spot ill the use of the litera¬ 
ture He apparently ignores the organismic point of view in psychology of Tol- 
man, and he takes no notice of the self-psychology of Calkins and Stem, all three 
of whom are just as germane Lo the unitary point of view as Lashley, Child, and 
Koffka, Again, in the concluding chapter, in which the author discusses aL some 
length the theory of generalization as an implication of the unitary view, he is 
obviously not aware of the fact that Judd's famous experiment on transfei of 
training antedates Dewey’s How Wc Think by two years and that Judd's chap¬ 
ter 011 generalization in his Psychology of High School Subjects (1915) antedates 
B ode's Modern Educational Theories (1927) by twelve years and the latter’s Con¬ 
flicting Psychologies of Learning (1929) by fourteen years, Judd’s work needs no 
defense on the part of the reviewer, but in a monograph which gives an average 
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of two quotations to a full page of text and which makes such a patent attempt 
to cover the contemporary scene, it is rather distressing to iincl so palpable a 
neglect of one of the outstanding contributions to educational theory, particu¬ 
larly when, as in the present instance, the theory of generalization constitutes 
one of the major ingredients of the author's own contribution. Finally, the au¬ 
thor does not caution Lhe reader to keep in mind that Lashley's experiments on 
the influence of brain extirpation on learning were conducted for the most part 
with rats and not with human beings. While Lashlcy's work has undeniably 
been epoch-making, it is still wise to be conservative in the application of his re¬ 
sults to human behavior 

The tenor of the foregoing comments may be entirely misleading. The mono¬ 
graph is a genuine service to anyone attempting to orient Ids thinking in the 
midst of the flux of modem educational practice and theory. It docs, as far as 
the reviewer is aware, what no other discussion of current educational theory 
attempts to do; it gives historical and contemporary perspective. It is lucid and 
concise, It avoids the redundance, superfluity, and vagueness of the movement 
which it evaluates, While it makes no impossible demand on the probable back¬ 
ground of the average educator, nevertheless, in emphasis at least, it constitutes 
a tangible contribution to educational thinking. It is theoretical, not practical; 
but a principal, a superintendent, a supervisor, a teacher, or even an amateur 
layman could not come through a reading of this monograph without a wider 
sweep in his vision and without glimpsing more meaning in the immediate rou- 
tine with which he is absorbed. This book should aid mcmbeis of Lhe educational 
tribe to seL themselves in a path that has direction. 

Howard Y. McClusky 

University of Michigan 


The rise of lhe teachers 1 college .—The teachers' college with full collegiate 
status is a relatively new institution. A recent study 1 traces the evolution of the 
normal school of forty years ago into the teachers' college of today with respect 
to the development of the curriculum, changes in the teaching personnel, and 
several minor adjustments. 

The normal school of a generation ago was of secondary rank and so poorly 
articulated with the educational system that training given by it contributed but 
little to the academic progress of those who were led into this educational by¬ 
path. Cultural training, although to some extent tolerated, was not considered 
a function of the professional school. SLudents with no moie training than that 
received in the element ary schools wcic admitted to short courses. The teach¬ 
ers' college of today is an articulated member of Llic educational system The re¬ 
quirements for admission and graduation compaie favorably with those of purc- 

1 Jessie M. Pangburn, The Evolution of the American Teachers College Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No 500. New York Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932, Pp vi+140. $1.50. 
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ly academic colleges. The period of training is lour years, and in many instances 
a year of graduate work has been added. 

Although the germ of the teachers’ college was present in the normal school, 
the transformation has been made largely in response to changed needs and con¬ 
ditions in public education, which me closely related to Lhe social and economic 
changes of the last forty years. Increased prosperity provided a larger amount 
of time available for the education of the young and enabled the community to 
provide a less limited training, This extension resulted in a vastly enriched con¬ 
tent of the public-school curriculum, both elementary and secondary, and the 
rapid growth of the high school. Teachers were Loo poorly trained to meet the 
requirements of lhe new order, and the normal school introduced types of prepa¬ 
ration which the school system demanded. The decentralized control chnracter- 
istic of Lhe American educational system made possible much variation in the 
practices and policies of the public school and also Lhe tcachei-training school. 
The author brings out the fact that, in America at least, educational changes fol¬ 
low social and economic changes and are conditioned by them, 

The study examines major phases of the development of the curriculums. 
These phases embrace (i) the expansion of Lhe curriculum through extending 
the length of the period of preparation for teaching, enlarging the scope of prep¬ 
aration, aacl increasing the number of curriculums offered; (2) the change in the 
content of the curriculum to include cultural training and the new material of a 
professional nature brought forth by investigators in such fields as tests and 
measurements, child study, and psychology; and (3) the emergence of new cur¬ 
riculum goals, such as the baccalaureate degree and Lhe recognition of other edu¬ 
cational institutions and accrediting agencies. 

The author discusses the evolution of the instructional staff with Tespect to 
(1) personal qualities, (2) teaching experience, (3) scholastic degrees, and (4) 
productive scholarship, She finds that the quality of the faculty of the teachers 1 
college has been improved by raising the requirements for employment in this 
institution and that the reduction of the teaching load has increased the effi¬ 
ciency of instruction. 

Certain other phases of Lhe evolution of the teachers’ college from the normal 
school arc discussed. These include (1) the progress toward agreement among 
teacher-training institutions with respect to policies and standards, (2) the ex¬ 
tent of the movement, (3) Lhe tendency to utilize the results of research in de¬ 
termining practices, and (4) the relation between the teachers 1 college and other 
institutions that provide professional preparation for teachers. 

The interpretation of the entire development in terms of social and economic 
change operating directly on the school system, and thus on the normal school, 
appears entirely defensible The discussion is adequate, and the organization is 
excellent. Too many references are made to the practices of a small number of 
"representative” schools, and the presentation is marred by an occasional awk¬ 
ward and involved sentence. The study is, however, an excellent contribution 
to the history of American education. 


Herman G. Richey 
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Methods oj surveying health and physical-education practices and procedures 
The survey technique as a scientific educational tool has long been in use. 
The health-education movement has not been in existence so long, but it has 
gained enough headway Lo merit more consideration than it has received at the 
hands of surveyors. One possible explanation for the slight consideration given 
in surveys to health and physical education has been, no doubt, the absence of 
a well-formulated technique for this purpose, A recent volume* may contribute 
materially to survey procedures in this field. 

The volume may be divided into two parts: the general discussion, pages i 
to 96, and the Appendix. The first part presents the procedures used in deter¬ 
mining the methods and techniques that should be use din making a survey of the 
health and physical-education aspects of a school system and the duties of 
surveyors in carrying on such a survey. The real contribution lies in two sec¬ 
tions of the Appendix: Section B, ‘'Detailed Aspects ol Health and Physical 
Education," and Section D, “Health and Physical Education Survey Forms 
Used in Fort Worth, Texas, Schools, 1931." 

Anyone planning a school survey and desiring Lo give health and physical 
education due emphasis will find much assistance in this monograph. 

Clem: 0 . Thompson 


Measurement of spelling ability .—Until 1 datively recently designers of spell¬ 
ing tests have clung tenaciously Lo ancient patterns. While test-makers in other 
subjects have employed vaiying techniques, the spelling experts have seldom 
ventured from the old woul- and sentence-dictation formulas. Within the last 
six or eight ycar9, however, there has been considerable experimentation with 
new types of tcsL items in spelling tests, with the rcsull that some of the newer 
forms of tests in this field arc ready for more gcncial use. Has it ever occurred to 
the reader that it might be possible to measure spelling ability as one measures 
reading ability or arithmetical ability, that is, by submitting to the pupil a list 
of objective-test items with appropriate directions and permitting him to react 
to the items without the intervention of the teacher? 

The latest contribution dealing wiLli this problem has been made by W. W. 
Cook. 1 2 3 The investigation includes three distinct experiments and was conducted 
with eighth-grade pupils. 

The first experiment deals with Lhe selection of test words with regard to difficulty 
and discriminating power, and Lhe establishment of the optimum administration time 
for list dictation spelling tests The second experiment deals with the establishment of 

1 Elwood Craig Davis, Methods and Techniques Used m Surveying Health and Physi¬ 
cal Education in City Schools. A11 Analysis nncl Evaluation. Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No 515. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933 
Pp. viii+162. $2 00 

2 Walter Wellman Cook, The Measurement oj General Spelling Ability Involving Con¬ 

trolled Comparisons between Techniques University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol 
VI, No. 6, Iowa City, Iowai University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 112 §1.00. 
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the optimum administration Lime, (or arid tl\c subsequent evaluation o( six self-admin¬ 
istering Lest techniques when spelling ability is defined in terms of the number of cor¬ 
rect spellings of a limited group of frequently used words, The third experiment deals 
with the evaluation of six self-administering test techniques when spelling ability is 
defined in terms ol the percentage of correct spellings in fust-draft schoolroom writing 
1pp. r i—12], 

In the first experiment il was found, within the limits considered, that the 
mean difficulty of the lest words docs not significantly affect the reliability of 
the scores but does affect their validity. The validity increased the ncaier the 
mean difficulty approached 50 per cent, It was also found that a test containing 
words of one level of difficulty was more reliable but not more valid than a test 
containing words of widely distributed difficulty. The first of these findings 
tends to confirm the conclusions of several other investigators. 

The second experiment contains the important lesults concerning the evalua¬ 
tion of the six different self-adminisLeiing spelling tests. If space permitted, it 
would be helpful to give examples of the various types of items used in these 
tesls. For the sake of brevity, however, illustration must be confined to the 
form of test which obtained first rank in valid!Ly. This test is refeired to as a 
"word-in-scntence recall” test and contains items like the following: 

i, I am grcatfvll for your assistance . 

The pupil is directed to write the correct spelling of the italicized word. With 
the optimum time allowance, this test had a reliability coefficient of .93 and a 
validity coefficient of .85. The results confirm the conclusions reached in two 
previous investigations (Walter S, Guilcr, "Validation of Methods of Testing 
Spelling,” Journal of Educational Research, XX (October, 1929], 181-89; Fred¬ 
erick S, Breed, "New Developments in Measuring Spelling Ability,” Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, XL [December, 1930^ 58, 77, 78). In the last- 
named of these two studies this erroi-correction test, in four tryouts with differ¬ 
ent lists of words in diffeient grades, was found to have an average validity of 
.94. The difference between the validity coefficients may be partly due to the 
fact that Cobk's tests were administered by classroom teachers supplied with a 
complicated six-page list of directions, whereas in the other experiment the 
tests were administered by the investigator. 

On the basis of earlier results, the reviewer has recommended the use of this 
test for the measurement of spelling ability in the public schools. It is a pleasure 
to have this recommendation supported by Cooks more elaborate study Aside 
from the method of collecting the original data, the monograph is an outstanding 
contribution to test construction in spelling. 

Frederick S, Breed 


Recording the actions of boards of education ,—A recent volume 1 of more than 
two hundred pages emphasizes the necessity of good form and accuracy in the 

1 George IV Grill, The Minutes of a Board of Education ; A Handbook foi Public- 
School Executives Milwaukee, Wiconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. *iv-h2i6. 
$ 3 * 00 , 
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minutes of a board of education and outlines in detail typical board actions 
dealing with teachers, pupils, custodians, finance, bonds, real estaLe, building 
construction, maintenance, and supplies and textbooks, Strange to say, no 
reference is made to the necessary action of placing building insurance, although 
this necessity is an important problem in many school systems 

The author shows the effect of his experience as secretary of a board of edu¬ 
cation. Evidently lie lias a wide familiarity with the legal aspects of school- 
board business and knows how to safeguard boaid actions in transactions involv- 
ing the erection of buildings, the issuance of bonds, and the spreading of tax 
levies, In the opinion of the reviewer, Lhe discussion of these topics constitutes 
the most valuable part of the book, 

Mr. Grill has the modern conception of the relation that should exist between 
the board of education and its various employees. Especially does he insist that 
the supeiintendcnt of schools, as chief executive of Lhe school system, must be 
given large powers and be held responsible for results. 

There is much icpetition in the examples of the wording of resolutions and the 
recording of votes, One wondeis why these were not greatly abbreviated. 

The volume deals with a field which has not been given sufficient attention in 
educational litciature, It will be of general inteiest to all who are responsible 
for public-scliool administration and will be especially helpful to inexperienced 
members of boards of education and all board secietaries, If closely followed, 
it will insure accurate school-hoard records and may save school distiicts from 
costly litigation by directing boaid procediuc along strictly legal lines. 

Floyd T Goodier 

Superintendent or Schools 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Social science for junior high schools .—With the sixth volume of his Social 
Science Course, 1 Harold Rugg has given to junioi high school teachers the last of 
a notable series. This volume is not the traditional textbook Rather, it is one 
of six reading books which together constitute a unified course in social science 
for the junior high school. Like the fifth volume, it is described as ,f a self-con¬ 
tained elementary treatment of world-culture 11 (p. v) 

The problem of the place and Lhe content of Lhe social studies in Lhe junior 
high school is a most trying one, According to Rugg, the social complex can be 
best understood through the medium of a unified couisc latliei than thiough 
sevcial separate subjects. Nine y cais of investigation have convinced the author 
that the social studies should be the "intellectual core' 1, of Lhe curriculum, with 
more than sixty minutes of daily class Lime devoted to such a couise. To do 
justice to these books, one musL appioach Lhem in the light of their author's 
conception of the function of the social studies in Lhe life of the pupil, and one 

1 Harold Rugg, Changing Governments and Changing Cultures: The World's March 
toward Democracy Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932, Pp, xvi+702 $2 00. 
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must judge them not as textbooks but as reading books, In the Preface to this 
volume there will be found a brief explanation of Rugg's unique approach, and 
the footnote on page x gives a very complete bibliography which the teacher 
should study carefully before attempting to use the book in his classes. 

The principal theme of the present volume is the onward march of democ¬ 
racy, interwoven with the sLory of the rise of our modern industrial civilization, 
Beginning with a dramatically pictured sketch of the changing world in which 
we live, the author first tells the story of the beginnings of our new age, taking 
1500 as the starting point, New ways of thinking and the contributions of 
"frontier thinkers" help explain the march toward democracy in England,France, 
and Germany, The expansion of the industrial nations and the coming of the 
World War receive brief but adequate treatment, Two chapters are devoted 
to Russia and the Soviet experiment. Especially valuable are the chapters 
on the "lively arts" and the fine arts of industrial Europe. The changing civili¬ 
zations of China, India, and Japan arc described, while Mexico is brought into 
the narrative as an illustration of a civilization that does not change. Chapter 
xxiv tells how the modern states are governed and shows the trend from mon¬ 
archy to democracy, The concluding chapter is enLiticd "World Conflict versus 
World Organisation.” 

The course is given a unit organization, ten units being provided for the 
semester's work. Illustrations, maps, and references nre especially well suited 
to the junior high school level, and excellent use is made of simple graphs and 
tables, The author's style is personal, direct, and dramatic, He does not make 
the mistake of "talking down" to ninth-grade pupils. The approach is historical 
in a very complete sense in that social, economic, political, geographic, and 
cultural factors are shown in their relation to each other. The teacher of the 
traditional type of school history has much to learn in this respect. 

In. the Preface the author points out the importance of accuracy in the use of 
facts. In the main, he seems to have heeded his own warning, At times, how¬ 
ever, there is a tendency toward over-simplificalion for the sake of brevity which 
verges on historical inaccuracy. Is it not misleading, for example, to date the 
Industrial Revolution from 1500 (pp. 21 ) 90) when the introduction of power- 
driven machinery did not begin until well after 1700? Tlie manor is described as 
a cluster "of thatched peasant cottages surrounding the manor house or castle” 
(p. 33), while in reality it included fields, forests, and commons as well as the 
peasant village and manor house. It is hardly accuraLc to describe the British 
Constitution as a "written constitution" (pp. 156, 254) when so much of it is 
unwritten. The Kaiser was German emperor (Dcntsclrcr Kaiser ), not the "em¬ 
peror of Germany” (p, 351). To the German princes in 1871 this was hardly a 
distinction without a difference. It seems a pity that in the ticatment of the 
British Empire no attention is paid to the very significant and relatively recent 
evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations. In a book on changing 
governments and culLures, which devotes fifty-five pages to Russia and the So¬ 
viet experiment, it seems strange that the equally significant Fascist experi- 
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ment ill Italy should be barely mentioned, In the reviewer's opinion, a unit on 
Fascist Italy and the implications of Fascism in other counlries might well 
have been substituted for the unit on changeless Mexico, 

Burr W. Phillips 

University or Wisconsin 
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(Educational J3etosi and (Editorial Comment 


THE CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON TIIE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

On January 5, 1933, there assembled in Washington, D.C,, a 
citizens’ conference called by President Hoover to consider the pres¬ 
ent crisis in American education, In contrast with certain local citi¬ 
zens’ committees, this conference was composed of citizens repre¬ 
senting the most diverse interests in American life. It was, in fact, 
conducted with the official co-operation of such organizations as the 
following; the American Council on Education, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the American Federation of Labor, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the National Grange, The con¬ 
ference included among its members outstanding educational lead¬ 
ers, publishers, bankers, lawyeis, and representatives of labor, agri¬ 
culture, business, and industry. 

In opening the conference, President Hoovci made it peifectly 
clear that he regards public education as the first charge on govern-' 
ment and that, in his opinion, American socieLy cannot afford, even 
in times of severe economic depression, to restrict the educational op¬ 
portunities of its youth. The President’s statement is quoted in 
full, 
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Our nation faces the ncute responsibility of providing a right of way for the 
American child, In spite of our economic, social, and governmental difficulties, 
our future citizens must be built up now, We may delay other problems, but 
we cannot delay the day-to-day care and instruction of our children. 

This conference is unusual in that it invites the co-operation of men oE widely 
different points of view in the consideration of our school and tax system from 
the standpoint of maintaining the welfare of the children of today. 

Our governmental forces have grown unevenly and along with our astounding 
national development We are now forced to make decisions on the merits of the 
various expenditures* But in the rigid governmental economies that are requi¬ 
site everywhere we must not encroach upon the schools or reduce the opportu¬ 
nity of the child through the school to develop adequate citizenship. Thereisno 
safety for our Republic without the education of our youth, That is the first 
charge upon all citizens and local governments. 

I have confidence that with adequate reduction of expenditures there can be 
ample amounts obtained from reasonable taxation to keep our school system 
intact and functioning satisfactorily, Those in charge of the schools must be 
willing to face conditions as they arc, to co-operate in discarding all unnecessary 
expenditure, to analyze all procedures, and to carry forwQrd on a solid basis of 
economy, But the schools must be carried on. 

I wish to thank you for giving of your time and coming here to Washington 
for this meeting, I trust that out of it will come recommendations that will be 
of national significance. Above all, may I ask that throughout your delibera¬ 
tions you bear in mind that the proper care and training of our children is more 
important than any other process that is carried on by our government, If we 
are to continue to educate our children, we must keep and sustain our teachers 
and our schools. 

The Agenda Committee, if one may judge from the agenda which 
it submitted and from the President's opening remarks, seems to 
have misinterpreted the President's purpose in calling the confer¬ 
ence. This committee seems to have assumed that the main purpose 
of the conference was to consider administrative policies which 
would result in the greatest economy with the least impairment of 
school efficiency. The conference was not long in session, however, 
before there developed a conviction that it could not confine its 
deliberations to possible fields and modes of school economies. It 
soon became apparent that the conference could not escape a con¬ 
sideration of the fundamental relations between the school and the 
social and economic order. After a period of preliminary discussion 
the conference was divided into six discussion groups, or committees, 
for the consideration of the following problems; relation of expendi- 
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turesfor education to expenditures for other public services, organ¬ 
ization and operation of instruction, building, free schooling at high¬ 
er levels, relations of schools and other social agencies, and legisla¬ 
tion. 

A number of the recommendations made by the committees and 
adopted by the conference are extremely significant. The principles 
advocated in the report of the Committee on Relations of Expendi¬ 
tures for Education to Expenditures for Other Public Services are 
among the most important adopted by the conference. These were: 

Whereas, This conference is informed by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, on the basis of reports received by his office during the early 
months of the picsent school year from the school systems of thirty-two states, 
that school budgets had been reduced at the time reports were received by an 
average of 1$ per cent; and 

Whereas, The conference is further informed that additional drastic cuts 
in budgets and salaries have been made during recent months, amounting in 
many localities to as much as 25 to 40 per cent, and that schools in a number of 
states and localities have been closed completely, thus depriving children of all 
educational opportunities; and 

Whereas, Education is an important public function; and 

‘Whereas, The loss of educational opportunity by youth is irreplaceable; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the educational service should be accorded a high degree of 
priority in determining the purposes and services which shall be supported by 
the states during a depression. 

The committee offers also the following: 

1, The major wastes in education should be eliminated through the elimina¬ 
tion of control and interference by politicians, of political appointments, and of 
political corruption. 

2. Local governments and local school districts should be reorganized and 
consolidated, 

3, Administrative control of the schools must be centralized in the super¬ 
intendent, 

4, State administrative organization of education must be reorganized 
through the creation of a non-political and professional agency for the adminis¬ 
tration of the educational policies of the state. 

5. The state must assume the responsibility within its means of assuring 
adequate public education to all local communities, irrespective of their finan¬ 
cial condition. 

6. [Paragraph 2 of the report of the legislative committee was substituted 
for this recommendation, That paragraph was similar in content to the recom¬ 
mendation here made,] 
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7. All governments, local, stale, and national, must direct attention to the 
immediate reformation of the system of taxation. 

President Robert Maynard HuLchins, of the University of 
Chicago, submitted a recommendation which, aflcr amendment, 
was adopted by the conference in Lite following form: 

8. Immediate efforts should be made through the raising of the general level 
of commodity prices, the coircction ol serious economic maladjustments, and 
otherwise, to increase the volume of Income and puichasing power, and thus to 
provide the moneys necessary for a proper cducalionEil program. If this is not 
done, widespread injury will result, not only to the cause of education, but Lo 
the value of all obligations, public ancl private, 

The following resolution was introduced by Professor H. L, Lutz, 
of Princeton University, and was adopted by the confeience. 

0, Whereas, A serious decline 1ms occurred in the volume of the national 
income, ancl whereas grave injury 1ms consequently been done to the cause of 
education through injudicious and unwise reduction of educational programs, 
the closing of schools, and otherwise; and 

Whereas, The assurance of adequate educational opportunity to all children 
is a fundamental social obligation which will not properly be met unless the 
volume of income and purchasing power is promptly restored to a higher level; 
and 

Whereas, This conference is deeply impressed with the seriousness of this 
situation but feels that the suggestion of adequate remedies is beyond the scope 
of its instructions and mission; therefore be it 

Resolved } That this conference respectfully direct the attention of the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress to Lhese conditions, and be it further 

Resolved , That this conference recommend the careful consideration by an¬ 
other conference or otherwise, of steps deemed appropriate and necessary for 
increasing the level of income and purchasing power. 

The conference adopted the following recommendations submit¬ 
ted by the Committee on Organization and Operation of Instruction. 

I. Length or the School Year 

We recommend that the conference go on record as opposed to the shortening 
of the school year below that existing previous to the depression, because such 
action will be 1 limitation upon the educational opportunities of the children, 
which in the long run will be neither economically nor educationally profitable. 

II. Teacher Load 

We recommend that the teaching load be not increased either in courses or 
hours, beyond the ability of the individual teacher to offer a reasonable stand- 
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ard of instruction to each pupil, and that the teacher load be adjusted in rela¬ 
tion to the quality of supervision, the experience and qualifications of the teach¬ 
er, the provisions for exceptional pupils, and the methods of grouping pupils, 

III. Size or Classes 

We recommend that the size of the classes in all special subjects such as 
art, music, manual and domestic arts be made as large as that of the average 
academic class, that the amount of time (tliaL is, the number of periods) given 
to the laboratory sciences be the same as that given to other academic subjects; 
and that the accrediting agencies be urged to modify their standards accord¬ 
ingly. 

In the interests of economy it is further recommended that the requirements 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education be re-studied and revised, 

IV, Teachers' Salaries 

We recommend that all possible economies in school costs such as the post¬ 
poning of building construction when and where practicable, the reorganization 
of business departments; the adjustment of the size of class; and the curtailing 
of the activities of auxiliary agencies, etc,, be made before a readjustment of 
teachers 1 salaries is effected. 

We further recommend that such readjustment of salaries, if necessary, 
should be made in relation to the reduction in the cost of living of the teaching 
group in any given community, 

This committee also adopted the following statements with re¬ 
gard to retrenchment in public expenditures for education, 

[This committee] found it difficult to make definite suggestions for econ¬ 
omies in school expenditures because of the lack of definite information on school 
costs, For this reason we regret that it was found necessary to discontinue the 
study of school finance carried on under the direction of the United States Office 
of Education and express the hope that at an early date ways may be found to 
resame that important and especially timely study. 

We call the attendon of the conference to the fact that widespread and 
drastic reductions in budgets for public-school education have been made by 
boards of education and superintendents of schools in almost every community, 
large and small, in the United States, While no definite information is available 
as to the exact amounts such budgets have been reduced, the records of the 
Office of Education show that they range fiom 15 pci cent Lo 100 pei cent. It is 
reported that over 4,500 school districts have closed their schools entirely. 
Apart of the crisis in public education al this lime is due to the insistent demand 
that school budgets, which have already been 1 educed below the point where it 
is possible to operate the schools with any degree of efficiency, shall be further 
reduced, We go on record as opposed to this unwise and basically uneconomical 
procedure, 
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In conclusion, the difficulty in being precise and definite in estimating the 
damage done to schools through unwise retrenchments is that the public schools 
never have a completed pioduct, No teacher ever sees the leaults oi her instruc¬ 
tion* For this reason it is difficult to point out the immediate harm to the school 
children of meager mid insufficient educational supplies; of overcrowded classes; 
of poorly prepared teachers; or of a shortened school term. The bad results of 
such conditions may not show themselves for a decade. 

This conference will perform a great service if it brings home to the people 
this basic fact, namely, that we will pay heavily in the future if our educational 
machinery is allowed to break down today, 

The report of the Committee on Free Schooling at Higher Levels 
contained the following statement, 

It ia the judgment of this committee that it is possible, through such a finan¬ 
cial system as will render all the wealth and income of the nation equitably liable 
to taxation, to provide for the proper support of the American plan of education 
in each of the states of the Union, This American plan is based upon the princi¬ 
ple of an equality of opportunity for all youth to secure a complete education, 
and upon Lhe continuance of appropriate instruction of those adult individuals 
and classes in need of elective adjustment to the changing economic and social 
conditions. 

The recommendations of the Legislative Committee were as 
follows: 

1. Resolved, That this conference urge law-making bodies to give priority to 
legislation which will alleviate conditions in communities now being required to 
make injurious curtailments in their school programs because of unusual burdens, 
inequitable tax systems, or faulty fiscal machinery; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative bodies deal with this vital function of our gov¬ 
ernment not only as an emergency measure but take such steps as may be 
necessary to treat with it successfully for a period of years with full recognition of 
the states’ obligation to provide for an adequate system of public schools, 

2. Resolved, That we urge the Congress to provide for federal assistance 
through emergency loans for a limited peried to such states as may make an 
adequate showing of their inability to maintain reasonable standards of support 
for public-school education, 

3. Resolved, That the states in which there are loccd school districts too small 
for the provision of complete educational systems, having inadequate educa« 
tional and business management, make provision for a reorganization of such 
districts along efficient and economical lines, 

The conference recognized, of course, that the suggestion of ade¬ 
quate detailed remedies lay beyond the scope of its instructions and 
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that under no circumstances could detailed policies be worked out in 
a brief session of two days. It did suggest, however, the possibility 
of another conference for the purpose of devising means of imple¬ 
menting some of its major proposals. The report of the Committee 
on Relations of Schools and Other Social Agencies also contained the 
following proposals with respect to the need of a continuing nation¬ 
wide effort to deal with the present crisis in education through the 
medium of local councils of representative citizens. 

1 We ate impressed with the need of a better understanding of our social 
purposes and a clarification of our social values if the present crisis in education 
is to be turned to future account. This is not a subject with which a single con¬ 
ference can deal, but the necessity for a nation-wide continuing effort to deal 
with this problem seems obvious. 

a. The peculiar position of public education in our democracy, supported 
and guided by local initiative and directly accountable to it suggests that there 
should be set up in every locality, councils broadly representative to mobilize 
and clarify public opinion in order to deal more generously and wisely with the 
present crisis in education. 

Whatever direct acLion may result from the recommendations of 
the conference, these recommendations will no doubt influence popu¬ 
lar thinking with respect to public education. In the first place, the 
conclusions will serve to direct attention to the fact that no ade¬ 
quate solution of the problems confronting education can be 
reached through resort to mere administrative devices and formulas. 
The recommendations will serve, moreover, to make it obvious that 
changes in educational policy must be worked out in terms of funda¬ 
mental social values and long-time social consequences. It is ex¬ 
tremely fortunate that the conference refused to become involved 
in an attempt to provide specific formulas for reducing school 
budgets and that it directed its deliberations to the discovery of 
possible means of maintaining an adequate educational service. It is 
dear that the conference was by no means disposed to accept further 
retrenchment as the only solution of the piesent crisis in education. 
It is to be hoped that local citizens' councils throughout the country 
may follow the example set by the Washington conference. 
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TIIE CITIZENS* COMMITTEE IN CHICAGO 

In March, 1932, there was organized in Chicago a Citizens' Com¬ 
mittee on Public Expenditures, I11 sharp contrast with the citizens* 
conference recently held in Washington, which has been described 
in the preceding paragraphs, the Chicago committee is composed 
almost entirely, if not exclusively, of representatives of the large 
business interests and the large taxpayers of the city, In the public 
press this committee is referred to as the committee of one hundred, 
although, so far as can be ascertained, the active work of the com- 
miltee is being carried on by a small group of approximately thirty 
members. An examination of the business affiliations of these thirty 
members shows that the banking interests of the city are particularly 
well represented. Nine of the members are on the board of directors 
of one or another of the four largest banks of the city, and two of the 
nine are directors of two of these banks. So far as can be ascertained, 
however, 110 attempt was made to include in the membership of the 
commiLtee representatives of labor, education, the welfare agencies, 
municipal government, or any of the other varied interests of the 
city. The assumption seems to be that representatives of the large 
tax-paying interests will adequately represent the interests of the 
city at large. This assumption is expressed by the chairman of the 
commiLtee, Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway, writing in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post under the caption “The Taxpayer Takes Charge.” Mr, Sargent 
says: 

Banks, insurance companies, the railroads, the great retail stores, mail-order 
houses, hotels, steel companies, and oLher manufacturing establishments have 
a stake in Chicago, and yet, curiously enough, they are now, for the first time 
in years, expressing a lively interest in the problems of municipal affairs. A 
smaller group, as spokesmen for these big tax-paying organizations as mil as the 
myriads of less-articulate taxpayers [italics not in the original] are doing the work 
that has to be done. 

The composition of a citizens’ commiLtee which sets itself vigor¬ 
ously to the task of reducing public expenditures, as this committee 
has done, is a matter of no slight importance. In this connection the 
fact cannot be lost sight of that perhaps the most important func¬ 
tion of government is the determination of those public services 
which government shall support, together with the determination 
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of the relative support which the various public services shall re¬ 
ceive. This responsibility rests squarely on the shoulders of public 
officials, and it is a responsibility which they can neither evade nor 
escape. It is entirely appropriate, indeed it is often desirable, that 
committees or councils of citizens representing the diverse interests 
of a community express the sense of the community with regard to 
the expenditure of public funds, both with respect to the gross 
amount to be spent and with respect to the public services which are 
of the most value. The case is entirely different, however, when the 
committee is an exclusive group representing only the large business 
interests of the community. And the case is still different when, as 
in Chicago, the committee is practically the spokesmen of the bank¬ 
ing interests to whom the city must look for the purchase of its se¬ 
curities in order that it may carry on the functions of government 
and protect its credit. In such a case the committee practically 
usurps one of the major functions of government because it speaks 
with an authority and a sanction which public officials will rarely 
find the courage to disregard. That such measure of control is ac¬ 
tually being exerted by the Chicago committee is evidenced by the 
following statement in the article by Mr. Sargent to which reference 
has been made; “But they [the banks] have shown that they posi¬ 
tively will not lend money for any municipal function which does 
not have our active support. This has been a powerful lever in 
dealing with the really small number of recalcitrants in public office 
who still cling to a faith in a Santa Claus.'* 

It may not be inappropriate to point out, Loo, that the existence 
of such extra-legal committees finds no justification in American 
principles of political organization; in the existence of such com¬ 
mittees there is a danger to representative institutions which cannot 
be ignored. 

The Chicago committee has succeeded in compelling material 
reductions in gross public expenditures. It has, moreover, dictated 
without hesitation the maximum income which the seveial govern¬ 
mental agencies of the community may derive from taxation. In its 
scale of social values public education ranks low. In comparison with 
municipal government proper, the Chicago Board of Education has 
been forced to take a disproportionate reduction in its budget. The 
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lacts are as follows: The inequalities in the regular quadrennial as¬ 
sessment of 1927 were so glaiing that the State Tax Commission 
ordered a reassessment, which was completed in 1930. Under the 
new assessment there was a reduction in evaluation. In making its 
budget for 1932, the City Council, without objection 011 the part of 
the citizens’ commiLtec, applied the maximum legal rate of taxation 
for municipal purposes to the estimated reduced valuation. The 
Board of Education followed the same procedure in making its 
budget, and, as a result of the reduced valuation, there was a nec¬ 
essary reduction in its levy of $18,000,000. The citizens’ committee, 
however, was not satisfied with this reduction. It demanded and 
succeeded in forcing an additional reduction of $15,000,000 in the 
lax levy for school purposes. The net result was that, in comparison 
with the levies of the previous year, the Board of Education suffered 
a reduction of 28 per cent whereas the city and the county govern¬ 
ments suffered reductions of 17 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. 

A comparison of the demands of the citizens’ committee for budg¬ 
et reductions in 1933 shows clearly that the committee is determined 
to force on the Board of Education a much more drastic reduction 
than that forced on the City Council. The legislature of Illinois lias 
fixed a maximum tax rate for various municipal purposes and a 
maximum tax rate for various educational purposes. If these tax 
rates were applied to the assessed valuation, the maximum legal 
levy, as may be seen from the following tabulation, would be 
$57,528,90° for the city government and $72,935,000 for the Board 
of Education. The citizens’ committee is demanding that the levy 
for the city be reduced to $51,600,000 and that the levy for the 
board be reduced to $48,000,000. In other words, the committee is 
demanding that in the case of the Board of Education the percent¬ 
age of reduction below the maximum levy authorized by law be 
more than three times as great as in the case of the City Council. 

Maximum 
Legal 
Levy 

City . $57,528,900 

Board of Education,. 72,935,000 

It is obvious that, in forcing on the Board of Education a dispro¬ 
portionate reduction in its levies, the committee is assuming to de- 


Levy Dc- TcrcenUgo 

mnnuetl by below 

Citizens' Statutory 

Committee Authorization 

$5i > 6qq ) ooo 10,3 

48j000,000 34.2 
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termine the relative values of important public services in Chicago* 
It is difficult to believe that the committee, in placing a relatively 
low value on public education, is representing the sense of the com¬ 
munity. Indeed, all the evidence points directly to the contrary, 
It is to be assumed that, when the legislature determined the maxi- 
mum tax rates which could be applied to the support of the various 
public services, it gave expression to its estimate of the relative im¬ 
portance of these services, It would seem, therefore, that the com¬ 
mittee is determined to substitute its own will for the expressed will 
of the legally chosen representatives of the people, 

There is another aspect of the whole matter which cannot be ig¬ 
nored. The committee membership includes, so far as can be as¬ 
certained, not a single representative of the public-school interests of 
Chicago. Indeed, the committee does not seem to have arrived at 
any intelligent understanding of many of the problems which the 
schools are facing at the present time. For example, the cost of 
education has inevitably increased, and that very rapidly, because 
of the tremendous increase in high-school attendance. Something 
of the magnitude of the problem of supplying adequate instructional 
facilities for high-school pupils may be seen from the statistics of 
enrolment. In 1893 there were enrolled in the high-school grades in 
Chicago 5,383 pupils. In 1925 the total membership of the high- 
school grades (Grades IX to XII, inclusive) was 62,372 pupils; in 
1932 the pupil membership in these grades was 120,565, The year 
1925 marked the close of the first seventy years in the history of the 
high schools of Chicago. The foregoing figures reveal the fact that 
during the next seven years these high schools added to their enrol¬ 
ment approximately as many pupils as were in attendance at the 
end of the first seventy yeais of their history. In the two-year period 
1930-32 membership in the high-school grades increased from 97,587 
to 120,565, an increase of 22,978. The magnitude of this recent in¬ 
crease in enrolment is broughl out more fully when it is recalled that 
in 1921 the total high-school enrolment was only 34,263. Thus, the 
increase in enrolment from September, 1930, to September, 1932, 
constituted 67 per cent of the total enrolment in 1921. Putting the 
matter another way, in 1920, 29 per cent, or 33,000, of the boys and 
girls in Chicago sixteen and seventeen years of age were in school, 
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In 1930,57 per cent, or 66,846, of Lhe young people of these ages were 
in school. 

This increase in the high-school enrolment is due in large measure 
to the steady decrease in Lhe employment of children in recent years 
and to the reduction of employment for persons of all ages during the 
depression. In 1920, in Chicago, forty-five in every hundred children 
between the ages of fourLeen and seventeen were working; in 1930 
only nineLeen in every hundred of the same ages were employed. The 
fact is loo patent for discussion that the depression and even the 
policies of industry itself are adding to the magnitude of the schools’ 
burdens. Moreover, Lhe schools have no choice but to meet the 
situation as best they can; society simply cannot permit the youth 
whom industry cannot absorb to grow up in idleness and to drift 
into crime. It is, indeed, difficult to understand the type of intelli¬ 
gence which cannot see that the school is the one institution which 
society can best employ to safeguard youth and its own future in 
times of severe economic and social readjustment. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION IN CHINA 

In 1931 the Chinese government requested the League of Nations 
to appoint a commission of experts to study existing educational 
conditions in China and to make recommendations with respect to a 
program of reform. The League’s mission appointed to make the 
investigation was composed of Professor Carl H. Becker, of the 
University of Berlin, formerly Prussian minister of education; 
Professor M, Falski, director of primary education at the Polish 
Ministry of Public Education; Professor P. Langevin, of the College 
de France; and Professor R. II. Tawney, of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. The report of the commission, en¬ 
titled The Reorganization of Education in China , has recently been 
published by the League of Nations’ Institute of Intellectual Co¬ 
operation, Paris. 

The commission finds a great many things wrong with the educa¬ 
tional system of China, but perhaps the most trenchant criticism is 
directed toward what is regarded as an unwholesome imitation of 
foreign educational models. The commission warns China sharply 
that it must cease to borrow educational ideals and practices, es- 
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pecially American ideals and practices, China must build up an in¬ 
digenous system of public education a system based on Chinese 
traditions and culture. If, however, China is to borrow from abroad, 
it is suggested that “the cultural conditions of Europe are more suit¬ 
able than American conditions for adaptation to Chinese require¬ 
ments.^ 

The report as a whole constitutes a severe indictment of American 
influence on education in China. Such is especially true with respect 
to American influence on secondary education, on the training of 
teachers, and on higher education. Incidentally, the report reveals 
most clearly the many diveigent points of view entertained by Euro¬ 
pean and American educators. The following passage quoted from 
the report is devoted to a discussion of the general problems of 
European and American influence on Chinese education. 

The chief danger lies in the purely formal imitation of the methods and sub¬ 
stance of foreign civilizations. A notable characteristic of contemporary China 
is the cultivation by a group of the specific tendencies of some foreign culture, 
whether it come from America, Germany, Fiance, or some other nation. The 
influence of America is by far the most important, A considerable number of 
young Chinese intellectuals imitate the outward founs of American life without 
appearing to realize that Americanism springs from conditions that are peculiar 
to America, entirely different f 10m Lhose that pievail in China. At the same time 
it is obvious that the modernization of Chinese life cannot be effected independ¬ 
ently of foreign models. This is why the new generation of intellectuals in China 
has been striving ever since Lhe Revolution to remodel the Chinese education¬ 
al system in accoidance with certain imported ideals, The old Chinese tradi¬ 
tions are rightly consideied out of date. Most of the springs of China's high civ¬ 
ilization have run dry. At the same time one cannot but deprecate the tendency 
to misunderstand and underestimate their educational value. It is in its litera¬ 
ture, whether it be philosophical, historical, or poetical, that the spirit of a na¬ 
tion is expressed. To replace these traditions by the piodacts of a foreign 
civilization would be to disregard the spontaneous relation between the mental¬ 
ity of a people and its cultural manifestation, It is true that China cannot be 
modernized without the exploitation of foicign civilizations, but the danger of 
merely mechanical imitation cannot be overstressed. And with the tendency 
to copy hom one model, and one model only, Lhe risk of imitation pure and 
simple is increased, The autonomy of modernistic development in China re¬ 
quires a comparative study of all foicign civilizations, rather than Lhe adoption 
of one to the exclusion of all others; for it must not be the aim of the develop¬ 
ment to Americanize or Europeanize China, but to modernize China's own na¬ 
tional and historical individuality. National intelligence, the natural link be- 
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tween any people and the outer world, tends at all times and in all places to 
ntlopL those elements of n foreign civilization that conform to its own needs, 
which are frequently found to be at variance with the exigencies of the masses, 
For the masses adhere more closely to their national traditions than the trav¬ 
eled intellectuals alive to the grandeur and frequently won over by the charm of 
a foreign civilization. 

Thus the problem of foreign civilizations and how Lhey can best be turned to 
account for the modernization of China must present itself, not as the more or 
less extensive imitation of Europe and America by the upper classes, but as the 
nationalization of all foreign influences in the interests of the whole of China and 
in conformity with the Chinese mentality. 

In order to develop these theses, it is necessary to lay particular stress on the 
remarkable, not to say alarming, consequences of the excessive influence of the 
American model on Chinese education, 

We do not propose to enter here into the details of the question, although 
these fundamental considerations must necessarily constitute the basis for any 
opinion that may be expressed Wc will merely recall the Amciican influence 
on the organization of secondary studies (subdivision into juniors and seniors); 
on the adoption of the "credits” system; and on the great pailiality for written 
reports and statistics. Wc would also call attention to the fundamental consid¬ 
erations given in the chapter oil the training of teachers, where we spoke of 
"education” as a special branch of teaching. Reference may also be made to our 
explanations contained in the chapter on higher education. These are all specific 
points, At bottom, we always find the American conception of education, a 
conception differing from that found in the countries of Europe, The officials 
responsible for public education in China simply identified American education 
and modern educational system. The old Chinese system of education seemed 
to them not only obsolete and in great need of reform, but also of a nature to be 
condemned. Without any transition, therefore, the teaching programs and meth¬ 
ods of the United States were made to supersede the centuries-old wisdom and 
learning of China. There are extremists who would like to see China American¬ 
ized. In view of this, we consider it indispensable to thrash the question out 
more thoroughly. 

The object of these remarks is solely to warn Chinese educators against super¬ 
ficial Americanization, Let them rather borrow that spirit of originality with 
which Americans Imve succeeded in adapting the culture of Europe to American 
conditions, The Chinese might, in the same way, adapt the cultural resources of 
Europe and America to the conditions winch are specifically Chinese. The four 
members of the mission, representing four different springs of European culture, 
came to the conclusion that the cultural conditions of Europe are more suitable 
than American conditions for adaptation to Chinese requirements, because, pre¬ 
cisely, American civilization has developed in sopite of a total absence of local 
traditions, whereas European, like Chinese civilization, must always take count 
of local traditions dating back thousands of years. There should be no misunder- 
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standing here; we do not wish to see European educational methods substituted 
for those imported from America, We merely wish to emphasize our belief that 
no form of civilization which has developed in another land, and in different 
conditions, can become the cultural tradition of the China that is now entering 
upon an era of reform. New China must mobilize its forces, and 3 from its own 
history, from its own literatuie, from all that is truly indigenous, extract the ma¬ 
terials for a new civilization that will be neither American nor European but 
Chinese. 

Both America and China have placed a good deal of stress on the 
scientific study of education and the professional training of teach¬ 
ers. The disastrous consequences of such a policy are described as 
follows: 

In European countries of high cultural standard, particular importance is 
attached to pedagogy in the training of teacheis and to the special subject 
chosen in the preparation of secondary-school teachers, In the United States, 
as a result of the legitimate conclusion reached that educational science is of 
paramount importance, education is now regarded ns a distinct subject, a science 
in fact, which embodies all the relevant sciences such as psychology, sociology, 
method, didactics, school management, hygiene, etc, An ever increasing num¬ 
ber of educators are constantly being released by the universities, that is to say, 
secondary-school teachers familiar with all the subjects covered by the science 
of education and who have not specialized in one or other of the subjects com¬ 
prised in the program of studies, Without exaggeration it has been said that 
many of these men "know how to teach what they do not know themselves." 
This is not said jokingly; it constitutes the entire problem of teacher training, 
Science with regard to the child has rapidly advanced as a result of the consid¬ 
eration given to the different aspects of pedagogy, but the very education of 
children itself has thereby been jeopardized. Under present circumstances, to 
combine the study of pedagogy in such detailed form, including experimental 
psychology and school administration, with the intensive scientific studies that 
must be pursued by a secondary-school teacher in the matter of natural sciences 
or philological sciences, is to undertake a task which is beyond human possibility 
or which is at least beyond the resources which may be drawn upon in practice 
during the few years spent in study. The recognition of this fact has, in the 
majority of European countries, led to a considerable retrogression of the im¬ 
portance attached to pedagogy in the training of secondary-school teachers, 
It is only after great hesitation that many Emopean universities have opened 
their doors to pedagogy with its numerous subdivisions that arc continually 
increasing. America has taken up an entirely different attitude and has very ap¬ 
preciably developed the science of teaching, The representatives of each of the 
divisional subjects have wished to state their personal views on the question of 
teacher training; there was a general conflict on the matter of “credits," and 
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finally there emerged such a multiplicity of subjects in pedagogy that there was 
no longer any room left for the natural and the philological sciences, that is, for 
the mosL important subjects in the system of education, The result, in spite of 
all efforts lo perfect pedagogical technique, has been a general lowering of the 
scientific standard of secondary-school pupils, and such a state of alTairs is most 
regrettable, 

This difference will he shown all the more clearly if wc compaic type institu¬ 
tions such as the Ecole iionnule mptriem in France or the Qbcrlehrcmsbildun g 
of Germany, on the one hand, with the mcLhods of, and the results obtained by, 
the famous Teachers College of Columbia University, New York, or the Normal 
University of Peiping, on the other. China has adopted American educational 
science with as much enthusiasm as that shown in welcoming any tiling new and 
anything American, and In the system of public education in China, which led 
to such serious consequences for American culture itself. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago Dinner, held annually during the week 
of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the Nation¬ 
al Education Association, will occur at the Women’s Club of Minne¬ 
apolis at six o’clock on Wednesday evening, March i, 1933. Charles 
IT. Judd, Dean of the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
will serve as toastmaster. Lotus D, Coffman, President of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, and others will speak. Some examples of the 
talking motion picture films which are being developed at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago as a part of its new educational plan will be 
presented. Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University 
of Chicago, will also be a speaker. 

Tickets at the rate of $2.00 each may be secured from William S. 
Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago, or fiom Miss 
Marion Weller, Farm Campus, UniversiLy of Minnesota, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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INFLUENCE OF EXTRANEOUS FACTORS 

Evidence of a positive association between financial support of 
public schools and subsequent changes in per capita wealth of the 
states was presented in the preceding article. It was shown that, in 
those states in. which the percentage of wealth expended for public 
schools in 1890,1900, and 1912 was the greatest, the increase in the 
average per capita wealth during following periods was larger than 
the corresponding increase in states which had provided less ade¬ 
quately for their schools. Although no significant positive connec¬ 
tion was discovered between school support in a particular period 
and changes in wealth which had occurred during periods preceding 
the time of the expenditure, the proportion of wealth expended for 
public education in the various states during the years used in the 
study appeared to have a significant positive relation to changes in 
average per capita wealth during subsequent periods, 

It is not safe, however, merely because a positive relation was 
found, to conclude that the work of the public schools was an im¬ 
portant influence in the increase of wealth. There is a possibility 
that some other force or condition may have played a leading part in 
producing the increase of wealth and that variation among the states 
in the financial support given the public schools may have been 
only an incidental phase of the complex modern civilization which 
resulted in the economic development of our country. Considera¬ 
tion will therefore be given to several factors which might be expect¬ 
ed to have some bearing on the general problem in order that it may 
be determined whether these factors were directly or indirectly in¬ 
volved in producing the positive relation found between financial 
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support of public schools and subsequent changes in per capita 
■wealth of the states. 

In this, as in the preceding article, most of the data were taken 
from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, published by the 
United Stales Department of Commerce, and from reports of the 
National Industrial Conference Board.* The data concerning the 
proportions of colored and of foreign-born persons in the population 
and concerning the stability of residence of the population were 
taken from reports of the United States Bureau of the Census. The 
increase in the value of the mineral products of the states from 1912 
to 1930 was computed from tables presented in Mineral Resources 
of the United Stales , published by the United States Geological Sur¬ 
vey, Department of the Interior, for 19x2, and by the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of Commerce, for 1930. 

It is obvious that changes in the population of the states have an 
important bearing on average per capita wealth. The per capita 
wealth reported in the Statistical Abstract and in reports of the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Conference Board is obtained by dividing the total 
value of the tangible property within the boundaries of each state 
by the total population, If the population increases more rapidly 
than the total wealth, the average per capita wealth of the state 
falls. Declining population in a stale, on the other hand, may lead 
to a marked advance in per capita wealth even though the total 
wealth is not increasing as rapidly as is the total in other states. 

It is desirable, therefore, to determine the relation which exists 
independently of population growth between financial support of 
public schools and subsequent per capita wealth. This relation can 
be determined by the use of partial correlation. Ordinary, or zero- 
order, correlation is a convenient means of showing the amount or 
degree of relation existing between two series of measures without 
any consideration of the influence of outside factors. Partial correla¬ 
tion of the first order shows the amount of relation which exists be¬ 
tween two variables (series of measures or indices) independently of 
the influence of some third variable. Since the influence of the third 
variable is eliminated, it is said to be “held constant.” The partial 

1 “National Wealth and National Income/’ Conference Boaid Bulletin^ No, 62 
(Febiuary 20, 1932), p. 4q6. New York: National Industrial Conference Boardj Inc, 
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correlation between school support and subsequent per capita 
wealth, with population changes in the states held constant, is essen¬ 
tially the same as the ordinary correlation would be if population 
growth were uniform among the states, 1 
Application of the formula for partial correlation to the zero- 
order coefficients gives the results shown in Table VI. It will be ob- 

table VI 


Intercorrelations or School Support in iSqo with Changes in per 
Capita Wealth and Population op States prom i8go to 1900 



Correlation with- 

i 

- 

Factor Correlated 

Percentage of 
Increase in 
Population 
from iSijo lo 
1000 

Change in per CupiLa Wealth 
from i8go lo igoo 


Absolute or 
Dollar Change 

Percentage of 
Change 

Percentage of increase in popula¬ 
tion from 1890 to 1900. 


.. —.20 

" 14 

School support in 1890. 

“ 31 

5° 

•57 

Partial coi relation with school 
support in 1890, population be¬ 
ing held constant. 

. ..... 

47 

.56 


served that the correlations are reduced slightly by eliminating the 
influence of population changes, from ,50 to 47 in relation to absolute 
change in per capita wealth and from .57 to .56 in relation to per¬ 
centage of change—differences so slight as to be considered insignifi¬ 
cant. Computed in a like manner from coefficients not shown in the 
table, with population held constant, the partial correlation of 
school support in 1900 with the absolute or dollar change in per 
capita wealth during 1900-1912 is .54, and the partial correlation 
between school support in 1900 and the percentage of change in per 
capita wealth during 1900-1912 is 25, the zeio-order coefficients 


1 The formula used in computing the partial correlation with three variables 3 s as 
follows: 


fia— 


This formula is found in Karl J Holzinger, Statistical Methods for Students in Education , 
p, 484 Heston; Ginn &. Co., 1928. Application of the BlakcmfUi test [or linearity 
showed all the regressions to he sufliciently linear to warrant use of the method of partial 
correlation, 
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being .53 and .31, respectively. The partial correlations of school 
support in 1912 with changes in wealth during 1912-22 are .30 and 
.30, the zero-order correlations in this case being .32 and .27. When 
the entire period 1912-30 is used instead of the period 19x2-22, the 
ordinary correlation of school support in 1912 with subsequent per 
capita wealth is .33; of school support wiLh changes in population, 
.14; and of changes in per capita wealth with changes in population, 
-.36. When population is held constant, the partial correlation be¬ 
tween financial support of public schools in 1912 and changes in per 
capita wealth from 19x2-30 is 41. Apparently, the positive relation 
between school support and subsequent wealth has not been caused 
by the growth of population, since in these several computations 
the correlations remain essentially the same when the effect of 
population is eliminated. 

The relation between school support in 1912 and the percentage 
of change in per capita wealth of the states from 1912 to 1930 has 
been selected for more detailed study in connection with population 
and various other factors or conditions which might be suspected of 
having some influence. For convenience in reporting relationships, 
the factors will be designated by the following numbers: 

1. School support in terms of the percentage of wealth expended for public 
schools in 1912, 

2. The percentage of change in per capita wealth of the states from 1912 to 
I930- 

3. The per capita wealth of the states in 1912, 

4. The percentage of change in population of the states from 1912 to 1930, 

3. The mean annual temperature. 

6. The proportion of the population in private and parochial scliook 

7. The proportion of colored persons in the population. 

8. The proportion of foreign-born persons in the population. 

9. The stability of state residence of the population. 

10. The increase in the value of the mineral products of the states from 
1912 to 1930. 

The intercorrelations of school support in 1912, the percentage of 
change in per capita wealth of the states from 1912 to 1930, the per 
capita wealth in 1912, and the percentage of change in population 
from 1912 to 1930 are presented in Table VII. There is a significant 
negative correlation (—.56) between the per capita wealth of the 
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states in 1912 and the percentage of change in per capita wealth 
during the following period of eighteen years. It is apparent that 
states with high averages of per capita wealth at the beginning of the 
period were handicapped wi Ih respect to the likelihood of subsequent 
increases. On the other hand, states with low per capita wealth at 
the beginning of the period had in general a greater probability of 
advance than the average. This result indicates at least a slight 
tendency for the per capita wealth of individual states to work to¬ 
ward the average of the country. Changes in the population of the 

TABLE VII 

INTERCORRELATIONS OP SCHOOL SUPPORT AND PER CAPITA WEALTH 
in 1912 with Subsequent Ciianges in per Capita 
Wealth and Population op States 


Factor Correlated 

Percentage of 
Change in per 
Capita Wealth 
1912-30 

Per Capita 
Wealth in igia 

Percentage of 
Clinngc In 
Population 
1912-30 

School support in 1912. 

33 

— 06 

.14 

Percentage of change in per capita 




wealth 1912-30. 

. 

-.56 

~ 36 

Per capita wealth in 1912 .... 


. 

.16 


states also have a significant negative correlation with changes in 
per capita wealth ( — .36). 

On account of their obvious negative association with subsequent 
changes in per capita wealth, it is desirable when the general relation 
of school support to subsequent per capita wealth is being deter¬ 
mined, to eliminate the two factors of (1) the influence of per capita 
wealth at the beginning of a period and (a) changes in population, 
Each of these factors may be held constant separately by use of the 
formula for partial correlation with three variables. If both are to 
be held constant, that is, if the influence of both is to be eliminated 
at the same time, it is necessaiy to calculate the partial correlation 
of the second order with four variables. 1 

1 The formula for partial correlation with four variables is as follows: 

f ?3 4 )— / , i3^3"^i^ra < j+>'34(ri3ra4H~^M^a3) 

” 34 } / ^-r\ 3 -r%-r\^2r u r lA r M ){i-rl i -r\ A -T^-\-*r :i3 T H r i ^ 

Thi3 formula is found in Karl J. Holzingerj op. at., p, 356. 
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Application of the two formulas to the coefficients of the zero 
order presented in Tabic VII results in the following partial corre¬ 
lations: 

r,i.i - .36 

7 * 13,4 ” < 4 * 

^34= -44 

Elimination of the influence of per capita wealth in 1912 gives a 
correlation of .36 between financial support of schools in 1912 and 
changes in per capita wealth during the following eighteen years, 
Elimination of the influence of population changes gives a correla¬ 
tion of .41, as previously noted, Holding both these factors constant, 
however > results in a correlation slightly higher, .44. The results indi¬ 
cate that the effect of these two factors was to obscure, rather than 
to contribute toward, the genuine positive relation which apparently 
exists between school support and subsequent changes in per capita 
wealth. 

Differences in average temperatures among the various states 
might be presumed to have some bearing on school support and its 
relation to per capita wealth. In states where the average tempera¬ 
tures are high, less expense is necessary for the construction and 
operation of school plants than is required in states with low tem¬ 
peratures, Since complete records of temperature are officially kept 
only for cerLain poinLs in the states, it is necessary to use the average 
of these records for each state as representative of the mean annual 
temperature of that state. The zero-order correlation of mean tem¬ 
perature by states with financial support of schools in 1912 is —.25, 
and the correlation of temperature with percentage of change in per 
capita wealth during the period 1912-30 is —,15. The partial corre¬ 
lation between school support in 1912 and subsequent changes in 
per capita wealth, with temperature held constant, is .31. When 
both temperature and population change are held constant, the 
partial correlation between school support in 1912 and subsequent 
changes in per capita wealth is .43. Average temperature in the 
different states, then, Is apparently not an important factor in con¬ 
nection with the positive relation of school support to subsequent 
wealth. 

The proportion of the population of the various states attending 
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private and parochial schools might be presumed to have some in¬ 
fluence on the relation of school support to change in wealth. In 
states having a relatively large proportion of pupils in private and 
parochial schools, the proportion of pupils in the public schools and, 
consequently, expenditures for public education would be expected 
to be somewhat lower than in states having fewer pupils in private 
and parochial schools. The tendency in this direction, however, ap¬ 
pears to be of no significance, as the negative correlation between 
the proportion of the population in private and parochial schools in 
19x2 and the percentage of wealth expended for public schools in that 
year is only — .08. The proportion of the population in private and 
parochial schools of the different states has a correlation of only .02 
with subsequent per capita wealth. It is evident, therefore, that this 
factor has no important bearing on the positive relation of financial 
support of public schools to subsequent increase in per capita wealth, 
as the partial correlation is unchanged (.33) when the propor¬ 
tion of the population in private and parochial schools is held con¬ 
stant. The fact that the proportion of the population in private and 
parochial schools has practically no correlation with increase in per 
capita wealth should not be interpreted to indicate a lack of eco¬ 
nomic value in their work. Even in the states where they have the 
largest proportions of pupils, private and parochial schools serve 
only a relatively small part of the total population. Consequently, 
the value of their work should not be expected to be so easily dis¬ 
cernible as that of the public schools. The low correlation noted 
may result from other more important factors overshadowing the 
real relation. 

The proportions of colored and of foreign-born persons in the pop¬ 
ulation are two factors which require consideration. The correla¬ 
tions of these two factors with school support and changes in per 
capita wealth are shown in Table VIII. The partial correlations 
indicate that elimination of the influence of these factors leads to an 
increase in the positive relation of school support to subsequent 
wealth. The partial correlations are as follows: 


^ia.7 — *43 
n 3 .8 = -39 
f 12,78“ 43 
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Although the ordinary correlation of school support in 1912 with 
subsequent percentage ol change in per capita wealth is only .33, the 
correlation becomes .43 when the proportion of the population which 
is coloied is held constant, .39 when the proportion of the population 
which is foreign born is held constant, and .43 when the effect of both 
these factors is eliminated, 

In the first article it was pointed out that migration of persons 
from stale to state is probably one important influence preventing 
the effect of school supporl on subsequent per capita wealth from 
extending over a long period. As years pass, a smaller and smaller 
proportion of those educated in any slate still remain as residents of 

TABLE VIII 

Intercorrelations of Proportions of Colored and Foreign-horn 
Persons in the Population with School Support and Subse¬ 
quent Changes in per Capita Wealth of States 


Factor Correlated 

Percentage of 
Cfamge fn per 
Cnplin Wealth 
1012 -ja 

Proportion of 
Colored Persons 
In the 
Population 

Proportion or 
Foreign born 

Ter sons In the 
Population 

School support in 1912. 

33 

-•39 

.16 

*25 

- 18 

- 69 

Percentage of change in per capita 
wealth TQ12—30. 

Proportion of colored persons in 
the population..... 






the state, Tlie method of partial correlation does not furnish a 
meaus of eliminating entirely the influence of migration. It is not 
sufficient to determine the relation between school support and sub¬ 
sequent wealth with migration held constant, since any amount of 
migration, even though unifoim among the stales, ultimately lessens 
the measurable effects of education on the wealth of the various 
slates. However, partial correlation permits of the determination 
of the relation which exists independently of differences in amounts 
of migration. The partial correlation between school support in 
1912 and subsequent per capita wealth, with the proportion of the 
population in 1920 born within the state of residence held constant, 
is ,44. 

Increase in the value of mineral products from 1912 to 1930 might 
be supposed to exert an important influence on later per capita 
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wealth. The value of mineral products in Texas, for example, was 
nearly twenty times as great in 1930 as their value in 1912. On the 
other hand, in a few states the value of the mineral products de¬ 
creased during the same period. The partial correlations show, how¬ 
ever, that this factor has no important effect on the general relation 
between school support and subsequent wealth. It will be recalled 
that the zero-order correlation between these two factors is .33. 
With increase in mineral products held constant, the partial correla¬ 
tion is .30, With both increase in mineral products and growth in 
population held constant, the partial correlation is .38. 

Examination of the influence of these various factors fails to dis¬ 
close any which seem to have an appreciable effect in helping to 
produce the positive relation between school support and subsequent 
changes in per capita wealth. In fact, elimination of the influence of 
the other factors serves in most cases to increase the positive corre¬ 
lation, as is shown in the summary of correlations given in Table IX. 

There are two limitations which should be kept in mind in inter¬ 
preting the results of this study. The first is that only one index of 
school support has been used, namely, the percentage of wealth ex¬ 
pended annually for public schools, the reason being that this meas¬ 
ure appeared to be the only satisfactory index available over a long 
period. Percentage of income expended, per capita expenditures in 
terms of cost of living, or one of these two in combination with per 
capita expenditures and percentage of wealth expended might con¬ 
stitute a better index of school support than the one employed. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that some other index of school support 
might show a higher relation to subsequent wealth than does the 
percentage of wealth expended annually. The second limitation is 
that the expenditures of a single year may not be a sufficiently reli¬ 
able index of school support in the various states. For example, if an 
extensive building program happened to be in progress in some state 
in 191a, the expenditures for public schools would have been abnor¬ 
mally high in that state. The reliability of the index of school sup¬ 
port would probably be increased somewhat by taking the average 
expenditures for a period of three or more years. Any increase in 
the reliability of the index should lead to an increase in the correla- 
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tions because low reliability in an index lends generally to hold down 
the amount of correlation with a related factor. 

The fact that this study has revealed no outside influence which 
furnishes an explanation of the positive correlation found between 

TAHLE IX 

Partial Correlations op School Support in igra with Sudsequent 


Changes rfl per Capita Wealth op Static When Various 
O rrrER Factors Are Held Constant 

Fk (ora TIcltl Constant 

Zero-order correlation: 

None...■ * * . ..33 

Partial correlations with one (actor held constant; 

Per capita wealth in 1912.36 

Percentage of change in population from icjr 2 to 1930.41 

Mean annual temperature..,, .31 

Proportion of population in private and parochial schools.33 

Proportion of colored persons in the population..... ,43 

Proportion of foreign-born persons in the population. 39 

Stability of state residence of the population . 44 

Increase in value of mineral products.30 

Partial correlations with two factors held constant: 

Per capita wealth in 1912 and change in population of sLales from 

1912 to 1930 . 44 

Ter capita wealth in 1912 and stability of state residence of the 

population..31 

Change in population and mean annual temperature.43 

Proportions of colored and of foreign-born persons in the population 43 

Proportion of colored persons in the population and change ill 

population. 55 

Proporfcionof foreign-born persons in the population and change 

in population..... 45 

Mineral products and change in population.38 


school support and subsequent per capita wealth does not, of course, 
preclude the possibility that such a factor may be found in the course 
of further investigation. Until and unless some other factor is dis¬ 
covered which accounts for the positive relation shown to exist, 
however, it is reasonable to conclude that financial suppoLt of public 
schools has had a causal bearing on subsequent increase or decrease 
in per capita wealth of the states, 















PURPOSES IN THE SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF MATERIAL IN SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


MARIE LUSK DANFORTII 
Austin, Texas 


The purpose of this article is to report a study of the basis of the 
selection and arrangement of subject matter in school readers. An 
examination was made of the introductory material of the sixty-five 
supplementary school readers which were used in the public schools 
of Texas in 1930-31. These were divided into two lists of almost 
equal numbers; those whose term of adoption had just been com¬ 
pleted (List 1 ,33 books) and those newly adopted (List II, 3 2 books). 
The introductory material consists mainly in prefaces taken from 
the readers, In the case of readers having no prefaces the material 
was taken from teachers’ manuals or publishers’ leaflets. This mate¬ 
rial was analyzed to ascertain the purposes of the writers or pub¬ 
lishers in presenting the content of the readers. The purposes were 
then classified and arranged in tabular form. This table shows the 
purposes listed in each book surveyed, The purposes are outlined, 
and in spaces opposite the outline the books including each purpose 
are checked. 1 

A great many statements expressing different purposes directly 
concerning pupil objectives were found and a still greater number 
and variety of statements expressing purposes concerning means of 
attaining pupil objectives by the selection of special types of con¬ 
tent, by methods of presenting material, and by physical features of 
the books. In many cases the statements of purpose were indefinite 
and difficult to classify, for example, “to broaden the child's outlook 
on life” and “to inspire to noble action.” The classification used in 
this study is, of course, arbitrary and somewhat subjective. It was 
found possible to classify the purposes in seven main groups. These 
groups and the main subgroups, with the total number of statements 

1 This extended table is not repioduced in this article but may be found in a Master’s 
thesis by the writer on file in the library of the University of Texas. 
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classified under each head, are shown in Table I. The three right- 
hand columns give the number of statements under each group of 
purposes in Lists I and II and in the combined list. It will be recalled 
Lhal the largest possible totals arc thirty-three, thirty-Lwo, and sixty- 
five, respectively. 

The table reveals that purposes expressed in terms of children’s 
interests occur more frequently than any other. Makers of text¬ 
books evidently wish to impress Lhosc who are to select readers that 
they have considered the interest value of the material. While their 
primary concern seems to be the adaptation of material to interests 
already existing, about two in five of the readers surveyed mention 
also the stimulation of new interests. A more detailed analysis based 
on the larger table not reproduced here shows that, among the 
methods suggested for securing interest, adaptation of the hooks by 
various characteristics of presentation is most emphasized (47 
hooks). This adaptation refers to such characteristics as vivid 
description, story form, charming characterization, avoidance of 
didacticism, and omission of matcriaL not of direct interest to the 
child. There are many recommendations dealing with the selection 
of various kinds of content for the interest value (39 books), such 
as easy material (30 books) and new or fresh material (20 books). 
Among specific interests or responses (38 books), reference is made 
to love of that which is joyful, delightful, pleasurable, or entertain¬ 
ing (r8 books); interest in animals and interests of certain ages (8 
books each); interest in dialogue and conversation, love of variety, 
and love of rhythm (7 books each); and others of similar nature. 

Purposes expressed in terms of the material itself (not considered 
from the standpoint of interest) are shown by Table I to be highly 
emphasized. The general tendency is definitely to include or to omit 
certain types or qualities of material and to consider the material 
presented in terms of specific leaching purposes. The table not re¬ 
produced here shows that valuable or worlh-while material is most 
frequently indicated (20 books), unduplicated material is second (15 
books), and material of literary merit is third (7 books). The type 
of material most often mentioned in connection with serving specific 
teaching purposes is graded material (44 books). Study helps for 
pupils are emphasized in 24 books, and 20 books state the desire to 
present a definite supplementary point of view. 
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The purposes expressed in terms of the development of powers and 
abilities in children, as shown in Table I, are specifically directed 
toward those powers related to reading and study, except for some 
general powers of appreciation—appreciation of nature, for example. 



1. Purposes expressed in terms of children's interests. . 

To adapt the books to interests already existing. ... 
To stimulate development of new interests. 

2. Purposes expressed in terms of material itself (not con¬ 

sidered from the standpoint of interest). 

To provide material described in terms of specific 

teaching purposes. . 

To provide (or omit) material described in terms of 
general characteristics of type or quality. 

3. Purposes expressed in terms of the development of 

powers and abilities in children. 

To develop ability in different types of reading,... 
To develop various dements of reading skills .. . 
To develop miscellaneous powers and abilities re¬ 
lated to reading and study. 

To develop powers of appreciation.. 

To develop mental processes an which reading skills 
depend... 

4. Puiposes expressed in terms of the development of de¬ 

sirable characteristics 111 children. 

To develop desirable characteristics specifically re¬ 
lated to reading and study .. ... 

To develop desirable social characteristics , ____ 

To develop desirable general characteristics.. .... 
Purposes expressed in terms of giving information, vi¬ 
carious experience, and stimulation for activities 
To provide information and vicarious experience 
To stimulate activities. 

6, Purposes expressed in terms of physical features of the 

books and anangement of material (not considered 

in terms of interest). 

To provide illustrations described in terms of specific 

types, qualities, or arrangement. 

To provide for facilitation of teaching and learning 

processes ._. . 

To provide for textbook hygiene. 

To provide for standard physical makeup (Dcaiborn 
standard) . . 

7. Purposes expressed in terms of desire to follow scien¬ 

tific studies and suggestions of experienced educators 
To follow scientific studies in field of reading .... 
To follow suggestions of experienced educators . , 
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Among references to powers and abilities related to reading and 
study, about equal mention is given to ability in different types of 
reading and to miscellaneous powers and abilities, the latter includ¬ 
ing designations such as powers of thought production, constructive 
thinking, ability to do independent work, and ability to correlate 
reading with life. The longer table shows that emphasis on ability in 
silent reading (26 hooks) greatly overshadows that on ability in oral 
reading (8 books). Little mention is made of such specialized types 
of reading ability as recreational reading (7 books), cursory reading 
(5 books), reference reading (3 books), and sight reading (3 books). 
Definite elements of reading skills are specified as objectives in many 
instances (36 books). The longer table indicates that thought¬ 
getting or comprehension (30 books) is stressed as an objective in 
more books than any other element. Appropriate rate of speed in 
silent reading is sometimes stressed (14 books), and vocabulary de¬ 
velopment is third in frequency (11 books). In four books the writers 
are still more explicit and state purposes in terms of the development 
of mental processes on which reading skills depend, such as reason¬ 
ing, imagery, and perception. 

In the purposes expressed in terms of the development of desirable 
characteristics in children, the primary emphasis in modern readers 
is, according to this survey, toward those characteristics specifically 
related to reading and study, The development of desirable social 
characteristics is, however, given considerable attention. General 
characteristics, such as courage and initiative, are mentioned only a 
little more than half as frequently as are social characteristics, such 
as fair play, unselfishness, and tolerance. 

Although fifth in rank, purposes expressed in terms of giving in¬ 
formation, vicarious experience, and stimulation for activities are 
stated in almost three-fifths of the books. The purpose to stimulate 
activities appears about a third less frequently than the purpose to 
provide information and vicarious experience. The longer table indi¬ 
cates that “information” is often used as an indefinite or general 
term (13 books), for instance, “information needed for normal 
mental growth.” Typical among the few definitely named activities 
are silent-reading activities, dramatization, and investigation or 
research. 
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It has evidently become so customary for modem books to be 
constructed according to definite standards tlial the physical make¬ 
up is not always mentioned in the prefaces. Inclusive statements of 
the purpose to piovide for standard physical makeup appear only 
twice. The casual and infrequent statement of this aim ancl the 
books themselves substantiate the opinion that modern textbook- 
makers observe definite standards as a matter of course. Textbook 
hygiene is mentioned a few times. This purpose is usually stated in 
general terms or with reference to the conservation of eyesight. The 
provision for facilitation of teaching and learning processes is of 
some concern. Purposes in this group refer to even margins and 
regular paragraphing for encouraging regular cyc-movements, short¬ 
er lines in the first reader, accessibility of material for reference ancl 
problem-solving, and the like, Statements of purposes dealing with 
the qualities or arrangement of illustrations are most fiequenl in the 
group dealing with physical characteristics, The objective most 
often repeated is to provide illustrations interpretative of the readiug 
material. Other typical statements shown in the longer table are to 
provide illustrations which are a background for the stories (4 books) 
and which give opportunity for language development (5 hooks). 

The apparent neglect of such an obviously important purpose as 
the desire to follow scientific studies and suggestions of experienced 
educators may be explained by classing it with Lhosc puiposes which 
are so generally followed Lhal attention need no longer be directed 
to them. In the longer table purposes directed toward scientific 
studies of vocabulary selection are of the greatest frequency (8 
books). These usually refer to Gates’s or Thorndike’s vocabulary 
list. 1 The Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the NaLional Society for the 
Study of Education 5 has exerted some influence in directing writers 
to scientific studies (5 books). Specific types of studies given a few 
references are those concerning the selection of material by clfil- 

' a) Arthur I, Gales, Heading Vocabulary Jar the Primary Grades New York; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. I’p. 24 

b) Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher's Word Hook, New York; Tenchers College, 
Columbia University, 1921, l’p, vi+134. 

1 Report of (he National Committee on Reading. Twenty-fourth Vein book oi the 
National Society ior the Study of Education, Pari I, llloomington, Illinois; Public 
School Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. x+356, 
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dren's interests (s books) and those in the field of silent reading (4 
books), Suggestions of experienced educators are mentioned in only 
five books, 

CONCLUSION 

It appears that the two main trends in the selection and arrange¬ 
ment of material in school readers are (1) a consideration of chil¬ 
dren’s interests and (2) a consideration of the value of the material 
to children. The results of this study show these two factors to be 
of almost equal importance, The expressed purposes next in fre¬ 
quency are (3) the development of powers and abilities in children 
and (4) the development of desirable characteristics in children. 
These two trends are also of almost equal frequency and, while con¬ 
siderably less frequent than the first two trends named, the third 
and the fourth are so often mentioned and rank so far above other 
trends as to deserve specific recognition. 

With respect to the low rank of the group of purposes expressed in 
terms of giving information, vicarious experience, and stimulation 
for activities, comparison of the data for Lists 1 and II indicates that 
the providing of information and vicarious experience is a decreasing 
tendency, while the desire to stimulate activities, although not of 
great frequency at present, is growing. 

Since statements concerning special physical features of the books 
and statements concerning scientific studies and suggestions of ex¬ 
perienced educators are found less frequently than might be ex¬ 
pected, it is possible that these purposes are so well known and so 
generally accepted that their observance is not usually shown by 
comment in the introductory material. 

In the more detailed study of purposes, the desires to provide 
graded material, to develop thought-getting power as an element of 
reading skill, to develop silent reading as the most important type of 
reading, and to include directing and study helps for pupils take 
high rank. 

The purposes expressed in the earlier and later series of books are 
in general very similar. There is atendency to decrease the emphasis 
on the development of characteristics related to reading, on informa¬ 
tion, and on physical features of the books and to increase the em- 
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phasis on the stimulation of activities, on providing new and un- 
duplicated material, and on the individualization of instruction, 

In the primary grades types of material and physical makeup 
suitable to that level arc emphasized, while in the upper grades the 
emphasis shifts to information, appreciation, activities, and con¬ 
duct. 

Since this study indicates that it is becoming the custom Lo in¬ 
clude only brief prefaces or to omit prefaces entirely, it is apparent 
that, in the future, studies concerning material in school readers will 
necessarily be based largely on a consideration of the material itself 
or on a study of teachers’ manuals. It may be well to keep this point 
in mind when considering the results of this investigation, although 
the writer believes the trend is not yet of sufficient importance to 
affect seriously the conclusions mdicaled. 



THE LAW GOVERNING THE DISMISSAL 
OF TEACHERS, III 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


RIGHT OF TEACHER TO NOTICE AND HEARING 

Where the statutes vest in the employing agency the right to dis¬ 
miss teachers at discretion and without cause, it is not necessary 
that a teacher be given notice of the charges against him and an 
opportunity to explain his conduct , 1 Where, on the other hand, the 
statutes require that a teacher be given notice and an opportunity 
to be heard in his defense, the procedure established by statute must 
be closely followed. If a teacher is dismissed without a hearing under 
such circumstances, the board will be estopped from pleading the 
grounds for dismissal, whatever these may be, in an action by the 
teacher for breach of contract. In other words, the grounds for dis¬ 
missal cannot be shown unless they have been ascertained and acted 
on in the manner prescribed by statute / 1 In case the statutes provide 
that teachers can be dismissed for cause only, a teacher, according to 
the great weight of authority, cannot be legally dismissed without 
having been given notice of the charges preferred and an opportunity 
to be heard in his defense . 3 As a rule, it is not necessary that the 
statutes expressly provide for notice and hearing; it is sufficient if 
they provide that a teacher be dismissed for cause only. Thus, it was 

1 GW an v. Board of Regents, 88 Wis. 7,58 N.W. 1042,24 L.R.A, 336, The Queen v. 
Governors of Darlington School, 6 Q.B. (Adolphus and Ellis, N S) 682- 

3 School District No 26 v. UcComb, 18 Colo. 240, 32 Pac. 424; School District No. 1 
v. Parker, 260 Pac. (Colo.) 521. 

3 Trustees of State Normal School v. Cooper, 130 Pa. 78, 24 Atl. 348; Corrigan v. 
School Committee, 250 Mass, 334, 14s N.E. 530; Clark v. Wild Rose Special School 
District No, go, 47 N.D, 297,182 N.W. 307; Taylor v. School District No 1, 15 Ariz, 
262,138 Pac, 13; Morley v Power, 5 Lea (73 Tenn.) 691, School District No. 2 7. Shuck, 
49 Colo 526, 113 Pac. 511; School District No 3 v. Bale, 13 Colo. 367, 23 Pac. 308; 
School District No, 2$ 7, Yoltberg, 77 Colo, 202,233 Pac, 331; Kellisou v, School District 
No. 1, 20 Mont 133, 50 Pac, State v. Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 368,173 N.W. 677. 
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said by the Supreme Judicial Court o£ Massachusetts in a recent 
case: 1 

Where the power is given to remove "for cause," removal is not authorized 
without notice and hearing even though the statute docs not so piovide in 

terms.The term lemovtil "for cause" means removal "for cause sufficient 

in law,” That can only be determined afLer an opportunity to be heard and a 
finding so that the sufficiency of the cause may be determined in court. 

In a case which came before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 3 
the principal of a state noimal school was dismissed without notice 
or hearing 011 the ground of immoral conduct. In holding that the 
dismissal was illegal, the court said: 

When he asked for a reason for such treatment, he was pointed to his con- 
viction upon four distinct charges of immoral conduct spread upon the minutes 
of the board of trustees. When he denied the regularity of such action a court 
of equity was appealed to by the trustees to close his mouth and tie his hands. 
He comes into this court by appeal, and asks whether he may be lawfully tried, 
convicted, and sentenced without so much as notice that he is accused? 

A good character is a necessary part of the equipment of a teacher. Take this 
away, or blacken it, and the doors of professional employment are practically 
dosed against him. Before this is clone there should be at least a hearing, at 
which the accused may show that the Lhings alleged are not true, or if true are 
suspectible of an explanation consistent with good morals and his own profes¬ 
sional fidelity. Wc think it is plain, too plain lor serious discussion, that the 
action of the trustees was irregular and unjust to the appellant. 

Similarly, in a North pakota case 3 a teacher was dismissed for 
neglect of duty without notice and opportunity to be heard. The 
statutes authorized the dismissal of teachers for cause but made no 
mention of the right of a teacher to a hearing. Nevertheless, the 
court held that notice and a hearing were essential: 

We are of the opinion that the statute authorizes removal only for cause as 
distinguished from removal at the pleasure of the school boiird, and that the 
cause must be a real cause affecting the inteiests of the school. It is elementary 
that where the power to dismiss an employee of a public corporation is condi¬ 
tioned upon the existence of cause theiefoi, the employee has a light to know the 
nature of the charge or charges which it is claimed constitute cause, and the 
further right to a reasonable opportunity to appear and defend against the 
charge or charges, 

1 Corrigan v. School Committee, 250 Mass 334,145 N E 530. 

3 Trustees of ,Slate Normal School v. Cooper } 150 Pa 78, 24 Atl 348. 

3 Clark v, Wild Rose Special School District No, po, 47 N.D. 297, 182 N W. 307. 
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Some courts hold, however, that a teacher is not entitled to notice 
and hearing unless such right is expressly conferred by statute. 1 
These courts reason that the relation between a school board and a 
teacher is simply that of employer and employee. An employer, it is 
said, may dismiss an employee without giving notice of charges or an 
opportunity to be heard. If the dismissal is without legal cause, the 
employer is liable in ail action for breach of contract. In a case de¬ 
cided by the Supreme Court of Washington, 2 for example, a statute 
authorized the dismissal of teachers “for sufficient cause/’ In hold¬ 
ing that no notice or hearing was required, the court said: 

A teacher is an employee, and not a public officer.They are employed 

in this state by contracts for definite periods with the teacher as one party and 
the board of directors of the school district as the other. In the absence of express 
legislation we do not think, it can be successfully maintained that one party to a 
contract must sit as a tribunal before exercising its privilege of terminating it. 

Of course, if the contract is terminated wrongfully, the district is liable for the 
damages suffered, but we hold that the use of the words fr for sufficient cause” is 
simply a limitation upon the power to discharge given by the same section. The 
investigation which the board may see fit to make is within its own discretion. 
It should, and probably will, where practicable, discuss matters with the teacher 
before acting. 

Although a teacher may be entitled to a hearing, it is not, as a 
rule, necessary that the board of education adopt the formal pro¬ 
cedure of a court of law. All that is required is that the teacher be 
notified of the charges against him and be given an opportunity to 
explain or justify his course of action. The board may adopt what¬ 
ever procedure it sees fit so long as justice be done/ Failure to take 
evidence under oath or to keep a record of proceedings is immaterial/* 
In determining whether a school board had adopted the proper pro- 

1 Slate v. Preston, 120 Wash. 569, 208 Prc. 47; Foreman v. School District No, 23, 
81 Ore. 587, i||9 Pac. 1355, Ridenour v, Board oj Education, 15 Misc, Rep. 418, 37 
N.Y.S, 109, 72 NY. St. Rep, 155; Ewin v, Independent School District No. 8 ,10 Idaho 
102, 77 Pac, 222; Mauy v. Board of Trustees, 187 Ky. 729,220 S.W, 732. 

a Stale v. Preston, 120 Wash 569, 208 Pac. 47. 

3 People v Board of Education, 3 Him. (N.Y) 177, School District No. 23 v. McCoy , 
30 Kan. 268,1 Pac 97) 46 Am, Rep, 92; School District No. 25 v Yonbcrg, 77 Colo. 202, 
23$ Pac. 351; Kirkpatrick v Independent School District of liberty , 53 In. 585, 5 N.W. 
750 . 

A School District No 23 v. McCoy, 30 Kan. 268,1 Pac. 97, 46 Am. Rep 92 
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cedure in dismissing a teacher for incompetence, a New York court 
said: 

This supervisory power is not necessarily in the nature of a judicial trial of 
issues of fact. The substantial duLy of the bonid is, to see that injustice has not 
been clone to the teacher by the trustees [ward trustees], and that the removal 
has not been made upon improper or inadequate grounds, The delicate nature of 
the duty devolved upon the trustee, to see to it that unfit or incompetent per¬ 
sons are not put or kep t in charge of the children who attend the common schools, 
forbids the idea of a tiial with Lhc formality and strictness that belong to courts. 
It is only necessary to suggest that they must often act upon moral convictions, 
rather than established facts, and upon evidences of unfitness, physical,mental, 
or moral, that would not, in courts, be such proof as would justify a verdict of 
guilt of specific offenses or immoralities. 1 

A teacher, however, has a right to a fair hearing by those who sit 
in judgment of his ability or conduct, a A member of a school board 
who is prejudiced against a teacher may be restrained from sitting 
as a member of the tribunal to hear and determine charges against 
him. A case decided by the Supreme Court of Washington 3 illus¬ 
trates the application of the rule. The superintendent of schools of 
Seattle was charged with malfeasance in office, with conduct unbe¬ 
coming a superintendent of schools, and with disobedience to the 
rules of the board of directors. One of the members of the board of 
directors, who was a personal enemy of the superintendent, publicly 
announced his intention of finding Lhc superintendent guilty no mat¬ 
ter what the evidence might be. The Supreme Couit issued an in¬ 
junction restraining this member of the board from sitting at the 
trial. 

The same principle of law is illustrated by other cases. In Massa¬ 
chusetts 4 a teacher was dismissed as a result of votes cast by two 
members of the school committee who were actuated by feelings of 
political resentment and ill will against the teacher, more or less 

1 People v. Board of Education, 3 Ilun. (N Y.) 177 

a School District No. 23 v. McCoy , 30 Kan, 268, 1 Pac. q 7, 46 Am. Rep. 92; Stale v, 
Board of Education, 19 Wash. 8, 52 Prc. 317, 40 L R A. 317, 67 Am, SL Rep, 706; 
Sweeney v. School Committee, 249 Mnsg. 525,144 N E. 377; Chnslaiscn v Plummer, 130 
Mmn. 440, x $3 N W 862. 

3 Slate v. Board of Education, 19 Wasli. 8, 52 Pac. 317, 40 L.R A. 317, 67 Am. St. 
Rep 706, 

* Sweeney v. School Committee , 249 Mass. 525, 144 N.E 377. 
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openly expressed and exhibited. The court issued a writ of man¬ 
damus reinstating the teacher in his position. In the state of Wash¬ 
ington a statute provided that a teacher who had been dismissed 
might appeal to the county superintendent of schools to review the 
acLion of the school board. Where, however, the superintendent had 
been the moving force in dismissing a teacher and had prejudged her 
case, the court held that the appeal was unnecessary, The teacher 
might cany her case directly to the courts. 1 

DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT 

A teacher who is illegally dismissed should not assume as a matter 
of course that he can recover the wages accruing for the remainder of 
his term of employment, The amount due under the contract is 
prima facia the measure of recovery, but the board of education is 
entitled to deduct from that amount as mitigated damages whatever 
it can show the plaintiff has earned in other employment or could 
have earned by reasonable diligence in seeking other employment 
of the same general kind. 3 The burden of showing what the teacher 
could have earned in other employment, however, is upon the board 
and not upon the teacher. 3 The rule governing damages recoverable 
for the breach of a teacher’s contract has been clearly expressed by 
the Supreme Court of Iowa as follows: 

When such contract is disregarded by the school district and the teacher is 
denied the right to perform, it is her duty to find other employment, and, when 
sued, the school district may show that she has found other employment, or 
that by the use of reasonable diligence she might have found other employment 
for the purpose of mitigating the damages; but, if the discharged teacher did not 
accept other employment, her damages should not be diminished for failure to 
secure it, unless it be shown that by reasonable diligence she might have secured 

1 Caffrey v. Superior Court, 72 Wash. 444,130 Pac, 747, 

* Shill v, School Township of Rock Crock, 209 la 1020, 227 N.W. 412; Byrne v. 
Independent School District of Strubee, 139 la, 618, 117 N.W. 983; School Directors v. 
Kwiwcl, 31 UL App 537; School Directors oj District No, z v. Birch, 93 Ill. App, 499; 
School Directors of District No, 2 v. Orr, 88 Ill. 648; School Directors v Crews, 23 Ill. 
App. 367, Olliuger v, School District No 25, 157 Ark. 82, 247 S.W. 789; School District 
No, 21 v Hudson, 277 S W. (Ark,) 18, Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School Dis¬ 
trict , 161 Ark 466, 257 S W< 73; School District No. 6s v. Wright, 42 S.W. (Ark.) 555; 
Edwards v. School District No. 73, 297 S.W. (Mo,) 1001. 

3 School Directors of District No. 2 v , Orr, 88 III. 648, Doyle v School Directors, 36 III. 
App. 653; School Directors v Crews, 23 III App. 367; Edwards v School District No, 73, 
297 S.W. (Mo.) 1001, 
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employment of the same grade in the same locality where she was employed to 
teach, She was not required to accept employment in another locality or of a 
different or lower grade. The law is very clear on this proposition, 1 

While a teacher who has been discharged without legal cause 
must be reasonably diligent in seeking other employment in order 
to mitigate the damages which the board may he required to pay, 
he is not bound to accept work of a nature fundamentally different 
from that which he agreed to perform in his contract. In the case of 
Jackson v. Independent School District oj Steamboat Rock? for ex¬ 
ample, a teacher had been employed to teach in the intermediate de¬ 
partment. In January the board offered her a contract to teach in 
the high-school department at the same salary. When she refused 
to accept the offer, she was dismissed. In holding that the teacher 
was not bound to accept the offer in order to mitigate damages, the 
court said: 

When a servant is wrongfully discharged, lie is not bound Lo accept new em¬ 
ployment fiom the same master, unless (i) Lhe work is in the same general line 
as that of the first employment and (2) Lhe offer is made in such a manner as 
that its acceptance will not amount to a modification of the original agreement. 
If we were prepared to say that the higher grade of leaching offered was of such 
a character as that plain Liff was in duty bound to accept it, yet it docs not appear 
that the oiler was so made that plaintiff could have accepted it without modify¬ 
ing her original agreement. 11 was defendant’s duty to make this showing. 

The law would not Lhus compel plaintiff either to make a new agreement with 
defendant or lose all her rights under Lhe old one. If plaintiff had accepted the 
offer as alleged to have been made, and found herself incompetent for Lhe new 
work, she would have been liable to diselmge under the new agreement, and 
her rights under the other would have been lost. The offer, as set up, does not 
constitute a defense in whole or part. 

Similarly, it has been held that a peison who is employed as a 
school principal need not accept a position as a teacher. 3 If a teacher 
is dismissed during the summer vacation, it is not necessary, accord¬ 
ing to the Supieme Court of Michigan, that he seek other employ¬ 
ment before the school opens. 4 In such a case the teacher is not pre¬ 
sumed to be out of employment until the pi offered services have been 
rejected. If a teacher holds a contract to leach a common school for 

1 Byrne v. Independent School District of Strnbee t 139 la. 618,117 N.W 9S3. 

* Jackson v. Independent School District oj Steamboat Rock, no la 313, Si N.W 596. 

J Williams v. School District No. iSg t 104 Wash. 659, 177 Pac. 635, 

4 Farrell v. School District No. 2, 98 Mich. 43, 56 N.W. 1053. 
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a definite term, he cannot be transferred at the option of the board to 
the position of truant officer. 1 It has been held, however, that one 
who holds a contract of employment as a high-school principal is 
bound to accept at the same salary an elementary-school principal- 
ship in order to miLigaLe the damages due him by the board. 3 

In an unusual case decided by the Supreme CourL of Arkansas, 3 
it was shown that a teacher was ill for some time after dismissal and 
during the life of the contract. The lower courL refused to instruct 
the jury that she was not entitled to pay for the time she was ill. The 
Supreme Court held that there was no error in the instructions to the 
jury. The teacher might or might not have been ill if she had not been 
forced to change her position. 

A teacher dismissed without legal cause and securing other em¬ 
ployment is entitled, when the amount of damages due him is de¬ 
termined, to have deducted from the amount earned in the new posi¬ 
tion the expenses necessarily incurred in securing it and the neces¬ 
sary additional cost occasioned by the changed conditions of living. 4 
A Colorado case 5 illustrates the rule. A teacher employed to teach 
in Georgetown was dismissed without legal cause, Later she ob¬ 
tained employment in Cripple Creek but found that the cost of living 
was twenty dollars a month more in Cripple Creek than it would 
have been in Georgetown, From the amount the teacher earned in 
Cripple Creek during the term of her original contract, the court 
allowed a deduction to cover the cost of railroad fare from George¬ 
town to Cripple Creek and to cover the extra cost of living. The net 
earnings at Cripple Creek thus arrived at were deducted from the 
amount due the teacher under her contract, and the amount so de¬ 
termined was the measure of the teacher’s damages. 

Where a teacher who has been illegally dismissed secures other em¬ 
ployment for a longer term than that covered in the original contract, 

1 Russellville Special School District No, 14 v, Tinsley, 13G Ark. 283, 24s S.W. 831 

* Ryan v, Mineral Comity High School District, 27 Colo. App. 63,146 Pac. 792. 

1 School District No, 21 v. Hudson, 277 S.W. (Ark.) 18 

* School District No. 3 v. Nash, 27 Colo. App. 551, 140 Pac. 473. See also, Develop¬ 
ment Company 0] A merka v. King, 1 70 Fed. 923 ; Tufts v. Plymouth Gold Mining Cons- 
pany, 14. Allen (gti Mass.) 407, Dickinson v, Talmage, 138 Mass. 249; Van Winkle v. 
Satterfield, 58 Ark, 617, 25 S.W. 1113, 23 L.R..A, 853. 

s School District No* 3 v, Nash, 27 Colo. App, 331,140 Pac. 473, 
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it has been held that no deduction should be allowed to cover the 
expenses incurred in securing the new employment, I11 an Arkansas 
case 1 a superintendent of schools was illegally dismissed, but after 
dismissal he was elected mayor of the cily for a term of two years. 
The court held that he was not entilled to deduct from the amount 
he had earned as mayor the expenses he had incurred in securing the 
office. Tim court said: 

Plain tiffs election expenses were incurred in securing the office of mayor for 
a fall term of two years, and should not be deducted from the salary earned dur¬ 
ing the first part of the term, The expenses are referable to the full term and 
could not be apportioned to different periods. Whether election expenses should 
be deducted under any circumstances we need not now decide. 

CONCLUSIVENESS OP BOARD ACTION IN DISMISSAL 
OF TEACHERS 

When a teacher is dismissed for cause, there may arise the ques¬ 
tion of the finality of the determination of the board that a cause 
for dismissal existed. In other words, may the teacher appeal to the 
courts to determine whelher cause for dismissal existed? Oil this 
question there is some difference of opinion, although the weight of 
authority is to the effect that the action of a board in dismissing a 
teacher is not conclusive; whether the board had sufficient grounds 
to discharge a teacher is a question to be determined finally by the 
courts, 3 Thus, it was said by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma; 

If the school board may then make a contract authorizing them to discharge 
a teacher for in competency or other good cause, how is this power to be exer¬ 
cised? Certainly not arbitrarily and for mere personal reasons. There must exist 
a substantial cause, and the school board must take some definite and affirma- 
, tive action to ascertain the truth. It will not be enough to accept vague rumors 
and neighborhood gossip emanating from dissatisfied pupils. It is Lhe duty of the 
school board to visit the school, examine into the conduct and management of 

1 Gardner v, North Little Rock Special School District, 161 Ark. 466, 257 S.\V, 73. 

7 Uricv. Board of Education, 86 Okla. 265, 208 Pac, 210; School District No 62 v. 
Morgan, 127 Okla. 193, 260 Pac. 46; Belton v. Nor (Hand School District, 47 S.D 183, 
196 N.W. 960; Taylor v. School District No, 1, 15 Ariz. 262,138 Pftc 13; School Directors 
v. Reddick, 77 Ill. 628; Board of Education v. Cook, 3 Kim, Ap p r 269, 45 Pac, 119; Arm¬ 
strong v. Union School District No. 1, 28 Kan 345; State v 1 * res ton, 120 Wash. 569, 
208 Pac 47; Motley v. Power , 5 Lea (73 Tcnn.) 691, Courtrighl v. Consolidated Inde¬ 
pendent School District of Maple ton, 203 la. 26, 212 N.W. 368; Ewin v Independent 
School District No. 8, 10 Idaho 102, 77 Pac. 222. 
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the school, and after an impartial and considerate investigation, if they find 
that the teacher is not coming up to the requirements of the contract, then they 
may safely discharge the teacher when the contract so provides, But their ac¬ 
tion is not conclusive; they do not act judicially, and cannot, and the jury must 
be the final arbiter of the existence of the grounds for removal , 1 

It has been held, moreover, that, where a teacher is dismissed for 
certain reasons and the reasons are recorded in the order of removal, 
the board is estopped, when sued by the teacher for her salary, from 
setting up other causes or reasons. 3 

Some courts hold, on the other hand, that a school board in dis¬ 
missing a teacher exercises quasi-judicial powers and that the de¬ 
termination of the board as to the existence of facts warranting dis¬ 
missal is conclusive unless the board acts arbitrarily, corruptly, or in 
bad faith. 5 According to such cases, the only function of the courts 
is to determine whether the board abused its discretion or whether 
the cause assigned was a legal cause for dismissal. 

A case decided by the Supreme Court of Michigan* illustrates the 
reasoning underlying this line of decisions. A teacher entered into a 
contract which provided that he might be dismissed for “gross im¬ 
morality.” He was dismissed on that ground and appealed to the 
courts. In holding that the determination of the board was conclu¬ 
sive, the court said: 

The school board, a deliberative public body, in the exercise of a right, here 
reserved by contract, went to a hearing, quasi-judicial in character, and having 
grounds to sustain its finding, found that plaintiff had been guilty of gross im¬ 
morality and dismissed him, Surely, the school district may not be required to 
accept the finding of a jury upon this question rather than the finding of its 
school board. If such finding of the school board may be reviewed and reversed 
by a jury, the government of our schools may be impaired and the position of 

1 School District No Q4 v Gautier , 13 OJda. 194, 73 Pac. 954. 

Darter v, School District No, yo, 161 Ill. App. 284; Neville v. School Directors oj 
District No, i, 36 Ill, 71, 

1 Finch v. Fractional School District No j, 225 Mich 674, 196 N.W. 532; While 
head y. School District of North Huntingdon Township, 145 Pa, 418,22 Atl. 991; McCrea 
v School District of Pine Township, 14s Pa. 550, 22 Ati. 3040; Goldsmith v Board oj 
Education, 66 Cal, App, 157, 225 Pnc. 783, Corrigan v. School Coumitlet >, 250 Mass, 
334) r 4 S N.E. 530, Baird v School District No, 2 y, 41 Wyo, 451, 287 Pac, 308, See also 
School District No, 18 v. Davies, 69 Kan 162, 76 Pac 409 

* Finch v. Fractional School District No, i f 225 Mich. 674,196 N.W 532, 
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school boards in dealing with such cases will be precarious indeed. Such finding 
and determination of the board are conclusive unless the board acted corruptly, 
in bad faith, or in clear abuse of its powers. 

In some jurisdictions the statutes provide that a teacher who has 
been dismissed may appeal to the county superintendent of schools, 
to the state superintendent of public instruction, or to the state 
board of education, or to all these tribunals in sequential order. Or¬ 
dinarily, when a teacher is given the right to appeal from the decision 
of the school board to a higher officer or board, the determination of 
that officer or board with respect to the existence or nonexistence of 
facts warranting dismissal is final and conclusive and not subject to 
review by the courts. 1 However, the finding of such an officer or 
tribunal is not conclusive with respect to the law, That is, the courts 
will review the case to determine whether the officer to whom the 
case was appealed had jurisdiction, 3 or whether there has been a mis¬ 
taken interpretation of the law, 3 or whether the officer has abused 
his discretion, 4 

A Minnesota case 5 is in point, The charter of the city of St, Paul 
authorized the commissioner of education of the city to remove 
teachers after notice and a hearing. A teacher who had been re¬ 
moved on charges of inefficiency appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The court, however, refused to consider the question of the teacher’s 
efficiency: 

The manner of making such removals is wholly within the control of the legis¬ 
lature, and when the law which gives the power to remove provides by whom and 

1 Stale v. Wunderlich) 144 Minn. 368, 175 NAV, 677; Jackson v Independent School 
District oj Steamboat Rock, no In, 313, 8r N.W 596; Draper v. Commissioner of 
Public Instruction, 66 N J, Law 54, 48 Atl 556; Thompson v, Board of Education , 57 
N.J, Law 628, 31 Atl. 168. 

*SlQte v, Trimpcr, 69 Mont 468, 222 Pnc, 1064; Stale v Wunderlich, 144 Minn 
3^8, 175 N.W. 677; Doubct v. Board of Directors of Independent District of Clearfield, 

I fl * 95, in N.W. 326; Perkins v. Board of Directors, 56 In. 476, 9 N W 356; Ilobbs 
v. Germany, 94 Miss, 469, 49 So. 515, 22 L.R.A. (N.S.) 983, 

5 Slate v, Trumpcr, 69 Mont, 468, 222 Pac 1064] State v. Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 
368,175 N.W. 677; Slate v. Abshier, 263 S.W. (Tex.) 263; People v. Cooley , 132 N.Y.S. 
625; People v, Van Horn , 20 Colo. App 215, 77 Pac, 978; Thompson v. Board of Ednca- 
ibn, 57 N.J, Law 628, 31 Atl, 168; Hobbs v Germany, 94 Miss 469, 49 So 515, 22 
LR.A, (N S.) 983; State v, Graham , 60 Wis, 395, 19 N.W, 359. 

4 State v, Abshier, 2C3 S W. (Tex.) 263 

* Slate v, Wunderlich, 144 Minn. 368,173 N.W. 677. 
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in what manner that power shall be exercised, the only question open to exami¬ 
nation by the courts is whether the statutory requirements have been complied 
with. Here the commissioner of education had the power to remove; the charges 
were sufficient in law Lo justify exercising the power, and the procedure followed 

was that prescribed by the charter. 

The charter vested the commissioner with power to determine as a fact 
whether reasons justifying removal existed, and makes no provision for review¬ 
ing or questioning his decision in any manner. The court can determine whether 
the reasons for removal found by him to exist are sufficient in law to justify the 
removal, and whether in reaching his decision he has pursued the course marked 
out by the charter, but it cannot substitute its own judgment for that of the 
commissioner as to matters of fact which the commissioner was authorized to de¬ 
termine, The commissioner may act on his own knovdedge or on information 
furnished him by others. He is the judge of its sufficiency. 

REMEDIES OPEN TO DISMISSED TEACHERS 
A teacher who has been illegally dismissed has a right of action 
against the school board in its corporate capacity for breach of con' 
tract * there is no right of action against the school-board members 
personally unless they have acted maliciously or in bad faith. 7 A 
teacher who is wrongfully discharged may immediately thereafter 
bring action for damages. 3 

A teacher who has secured judgment against a school district for 
breach of contract may, in case the district refuses to pay his claim, 
bring action for a writ of mandamus to compel payment, If the dis¬ 
trict has no funds with which to pay, a writ of mandamus will issue 
to compel the proper authorities to raise the required amount by 
taxation. 1 * 

Since the teacher is an employee and not a public officer, he can¬ 
not, if employed for a definite term, secure a writ of injunction re¬ 
straining the school authorities from dismissing him. A court of 

1 Burkhead v. Independent School District, iay In. 29, 77 N.W. 491; Undmmd v. 
Board oj Comity School Commissioners, 103 Md. 181, 63 All. 221; Jackson School 
Township v. Shera, 8 Ind, App. 330, 35 N.E. 845. 

2 Sprowl v. Smithy 40 N.J. Law 314; Gregory v. Small, 39 Ohio St. 346; Adams v. 
Thomas , 11 Ky L. Rep 701,12 S.W. 940; Burton v. Fulton, 49 Pa, St 151. 

a Sarle v. School District No. 27, 255 Pac. (Arlz) 994; Edwards v. School District No. 
73 , 297 S W. (Mo) rooi; Boswell v, Consolidated School District No. 8, 10 S,W. (2nd) 
(Mo.) 6S5J Robinson v. Cabin Creek Board of Education, 70 W.Va, 66, 73 SE. 337; 
Cheyenne County High School District No. 1 v, Graves, 87 Colo, 52, 284 Pac. 1026; 
$6 C,J. 410, 

* Bear v. Commissioners, 124 N-C. 204, 70 Am, St. Rep. 586. 
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equity will not issue an injunction in such a case because the teacher 
has an adequate remedy for breach of contract in a court of law, 1 
Neither may the pations of the school, even though they be tax¬ 
payers, enjoin the board from dismissing a teacher. 3 In the case of 
Jensen v. Independent Consolidated School District No. 85* for ex¬ 
ample, a taxpayer sought to enjoin the dismissal of a teacher. In 
denying the injunction, the courl used the following language: 

The plaintiff cannot by the extraordinary remedy of injunction compel the 
school board to keep one employee and enjoin it from employing another em¬ 
ployee. Neither can the board be enjoined from violating its contract with a 

person for his personal services ns a teacher.All that plaintiff can require is 

that the school be open under competent teachers as provided by law and that 
all children be afforded equal educational facilities. lie has no authority to pre¬ 
vent the employment of a particular competent teacher. 

Contracts for personal service or personal skill will not be enforced, nor will 
the putting an end to such contracts be restrained. This is especially true when 
the employment involves public interest and relates, as it docs here, to matters 
which arc purely administrative in charactci. 

Similarly, it is well settled that, when a teacher is under employ¬ 
ment for a definite lernl, a writ of mandamus will not be issued to 
reinstate him in a position from which he has been wiongfully dis¬ 
missed. 4 The relation existing between the teacher and the school 
board is purely contractual, and the teacher, therefore, has adequate 
remedy at law for breach of contract, Thus, it was said by the Su¬ 
preme Court of Nebraska: 

The contract to teach in the common or free schools , ... is one of employ¬ 
ment, and the relative positions occupied by the district rcpicseiUed by the hoard 
and the teacher are those of employer and employee. A teacher in the schools of 

1 School District No rj v. Ward, 40 Okla. q?, 136 Pnc 588, School District No. 1 v. 
Carson, 9 Colo. App 6, 46 Pac. 846. The Supreme Court of Mississippi has, however, 
held otherwise in Campbell v- Warwick, 142 Miss 510,10780 657 

1 Donald \ Slanjjcr, 140 Miss. 732, ioft So 357; Jensen v. Independent Consolidated 
School District No , £5,itio Minn. 233, tgq N \V. 911, Greer v. A nsffJi, 40 Okla 113,136 
Pac 59 °j Si L.R A. (N.S,) 336, School Dish tel No 1 v. Carson, 9 Colo App 0, 46 Pnc 
846; Schwier v. Zitike, 136 Iiul. 210, 36 N. 1 C. 30. 

v Independent Consolidated School District No. 1Y5, 1G0 Minn. 233, 199 

N.W. 911 

^Taylor v. MarsftnfJ, 12 Cal. App 549,107 Pnc. 1012, .Siufc v. S mil ft, 49 Neb, 755, 
69 N.W 114; Bays v* Slate, 6 Net 167. In Tennessee a contrary uile obtains A 
teacher who has been illegally dismissed will be rcsLorcd to her position by mandamus. 
In that state, however, a teacher is held to be nil officer and not a mere employee 
(Morky v. Power, 5 Lea [73 Term,] 691). 
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the ordinary district is not a public officer, nor is his position an office. 

This being true, for any violation of the rights of a teacher under an existing 
contract, there would be an adequate remedy in an action to recover damages 
for a breach of the contract, and mandamus would not lie. 1 

It follows that a teacher who has been dismissed has no right to 
retain possession of the school properly/ even Lhough the dismissal 
may have been illegal. 3 In a New York case 4 a teacher who had been 
dismissed attempted to enter the schoolhonse and continue the 
school but was prevented from doing so by force. She brought ac¬ 
tion against the trustee for assault and battery. The court ruled 
against the teacher because she had no right to enforce specific per¬ 
formance of her contract. Similarly, in Arkansas it was held that a 
superintendent of schools who had been illegally removed had no 
right to continue in possession of school property. 5 The court said: 

If Gardner was wrongfully discharged, a fact which may be conceded for the 
purposes of the present case, he has his remedy at law for the breach of the 
contract of employment. But the right to recover damages for the broken con¬ 
tract, if that right exists, does not justify him in refusing to surrender possession 
of the property and affairs of the school district, 

In Tennessee, however, it has been held that a court of equity 
will not aid school authorities in dispossessing a teacher of school 
property where the teacher has been illegally dismissed, 6 but in that 
state a teacher is held to he an officer and not a mere employee. 

A teacher who holds his position under a permanent-tenure act, 
subject to dismissal for cause shown, may, when illegally dismissed, 
be restored to his position by mandamus, 7 Under such circumstances 
the teacher has no adequate remedy at law because, the term of 
his employment being an indefinite time, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine the measure of his damages. 

1 Slate v. Smith 49 Neb. 755, 69 N.W. 114. 

3 Swartwood v Walbridgc, 10 N.Y.S. 862, 31 N.Y. St. Rep. 757. 

3 Gardner v. Goss, 147 Ark. 178, 227 S.W. 25 

* Swartwood v. Wat bridge, 10 N.Y.S. 862, 31 N.Y. St. Rep. 757, 

s Gardner v. Goss, 147 Ark, 178, 227 S.W. 25. 

6 Thompson v. Gibbs, 97Term, 489,37 S W. 277,34 L.R,A 548. 

7 Stale v. Board of School Directors of City of Milwaukee, 179 Wis 284,191 N.W. 746; 
Kennedy v. Board of Education, £2 Cal 483, 22 Pac 1042; People v. Board of Education, 
174 N.Y. 169, State v. Board of Education, 18 N.M 183,135 Pac. 96, 49 LR.A. (N.S.) 
62. 



READING ACHIEVEMENT IN FIRST-GRADE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


J, MURRAY LEE 
Public Schools, Uurbmikj California 


A survey of first-grade reading in California has raised several 
questions concerning the effect of the activity program on the learn¬ 
ing of reading, The results of the survey indicate that pupils in class¬ 
rooms doing a great deal of activity work do not learn to read as well 
as do other pupils, This finding is not an indictment of the activity 
program but rather indicates that there arc questions which should 
be answered by further studies, These questions can best be con¬ 
sidered after the conditions under which this finding was determined 
are thoroughly understood. The procedure ol the survey and the 
reading tests will, therefore, be briefly described. 

XIIE SURVEY 

The survey consisted in a voluntary slate-wide testing program 
in first-grade reading conducted during May, 1931. The tests used 
were the Lee-Clark Reading Tests, Primer and First Reader, Forms 
A. 1 The Primer Test is based on Lhe primer, and the First Reader 
Test is based on the firsL reader, of th cChild-Slory Readers? These 
books have been in use in the stale for about two yeais and are the 
basic textbooks provided by the stale. The tests were administered to 
11,167 pupils from all parts of the state. In some cases entire coun¬ 
ties were tested, Various types of schools co-operated, ranging from 
one-room rural schools lo schools in cities with populations of 
30,000. Usable returns from 3,822 pupils were received from 144 dif¬ 
ferent classrooms, Each teacher represented filled out a tabulation 
sheet. This sheet, in addition to a distribution of the scores of the 
pupils, contained answers to certain questions dealing with the size 

1 Published by Southern California School Book. Depository, Los Angeles, California. 

a Frank N, Freeman, Grace E. SLonn, ELcanoi M. Johnson, nncl W. C. Ficnch, 
Child-Story Readers: Primer, pp 128; First Reader, pp. 152 Chicago-Lyons & Carna¬ 
han, 1927. 
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of the class, the number of classes in the room, the types of supple- 
mentary materials used, and the amount of activity work done, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTS 

The vocabulary of the reading test was carefully checked against 
the Gates reading vocabulary. 1 Eighty per cent of the words used 
in the Primer Test and 74 per cent of those used in the First Reader 
Test are found in the first five hundred words of the Gates list. These 
reading tests were built to enable teachers to test first-grade pupils 
on a vocabulary that the children had studied. Much difficulty com.' 
monly occurs in measuring the reading ability of first-grade pupils 
because the tests do not use the same vocabulary as that which the 
pupils have studied. These tests, constructed especially for users of 
the Child-Story Readers , eliminate much of the force of this criticism, 

The Primer Test consists of three parts: Auditory Stimuli, Visual 
Stimuli, and Following Directions. It is in booklet form, four pages 
in length, and is printed in primer-size type, especially adapted for 
primary use, 

Part I, Auditory Stimuli, consists of fifteen lines similar to the 
following example: 

the is Jack my 

The pupil is told to find the word "is" and draw a line under it, 
The test measures the ability of the child to recognize the written 
form of the word named orally, 

Part 2, Visual Stimuli, consists of eleven words—eight nouns and 
three verbs. These words are placed down the center of the page 
with pictures illustrating the words on both sides. There is a pic¬ 
ture for each word, with three extra pictures to insure that the pupil 
is not guessing. This test measures the ability of the child to recog¬ 
nize the meanings of words, 

Part 3, Following Directions, consists of twelve sentences of in¬ 
creasing difficulty, which are placed under pictures, The pupil is to 
mark the pictures according to the directions given in the sentences. 
This test measures the child's ability to read a sentence with suffi¬ 
cient comprehension to execute a definite direction. 

The First Reader Test consists of five parts: Auditory Stimuli, 

1 Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary /or the Primary Grades New York; Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926, Pp T 24, 
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Visual Stimuli, Following Directions, Completion, and Inferences. 
The mechanical arrangement is similar to that of the Primer Test, 
and the materials used in the first thiee parts are of the same types 
as the materials in the corresponding parts in the Primer Test. 

Part 4, Completion, consists of nine sentences in which the pupil 
is to pick out the last word. A sample is as follows: 

The clog stood, on. the 

' showed steps other 

The test measures the ability of the pupil to understand the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence sufficiently well to pick out the lasL word of the 
sentence. The three choices contain only one response that is at all 
reasonable. This technique follows rather closely that used in the 
first reader of the Child-Story Readers. It also has the advantage of 
not involving recall or the remembering of the slory on the part of 
the child; it requires only that the child read understandingly. The 
sentences are not taken directly from the book; consequently the 
possibility of memorization of Lhe material on the parL of some pupils 
is eliminated. Each sentence samples a different section of the book. 
The sentences are arranged in Lhe order of occurrence in Lhe book, as 
well as in the order of difficulty. 

Part s, Inferences, consists of eight two-line stories in which the 
pupil must select the final word of the slory, This test measures a 
higher type of understanding than does ParL 4. The first item from 
Form A is as follows: 

1. Jack and Jane made a snow man, 

The snow man was 

red black white 

FINDINGS 

The teachers were asked to make a check on the tabulation sheet 
showing whether they were doing a gical deal, some, very little, or 
no activity work with their classes. The sheets were separated into 
four divisions according to Lhe amounts of activity work repoilcd. 
Distributions of the scores for each group were made, and median 
grade placements were calculated. The median giade placements 
thus found are given in Table I together with the number of pupils in 
each group. Since the Primer Test was given in some cases to pupils 
in the low-first grade and in other cases to pupils in the high-first 
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grade and the First Reader Test to pupils in the high-first grade and 
low-second grade, there are four columns of data from which trends 
can be deduced. The table is read as follows: Of the low-first-grade 
pupils taking the Primer Test, the 191 pupils doing a “great deal” of 
activity made a median grade placement of 1.3, the 652 pupils doing 
“some” activity made a median grade placement of 1,7, etc, 

Two conclusions may be drawn from these data: First, the schools 
reporting a great deal of activity are definitely (from one to seven 
months) lower in silent-reading achievement than are those report¬ 
ing some, very little, or no activity work. This trend is apparent in 

TABLE I 


Distribution of 3,822 Pupils According to Amount op Activity Work 
and Grade Placeaeeni: Achieved by Each Group in Heading Test 


Amount op 
Activity 

Primer Test 

First Reader Test 

Low-First Crude 

High-First Grrido 

High-First Grade 

Low-Second Grade 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Median 

Grade 

Place¬ 

ment 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Median 

Grade 

Place¬ 

ment 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Median 

Grade 

Place¬ 

ment 

Number 

of, 

Pupils 

Median 

Grade 

Place¬ 

ment 

GrcfLt deal. 

Some. 

Very little .... 
None. 

Total. 

191 

652 

190 

14 

1-3 

1-7 

1-5 

1.9 

206 

356 

205 

141 

1.9 

2,2 

2,2 

2,2 

265 

867 

277 

56 

1 8 

2 3 
2,1 

1 9 

91 

241 

70 

0 

2 3 
2-5 

3 0 

1,047 

. 

po8 


1,46s 


402 

. 


all four groups studied. Second, the number of pupils in each group 
show that the majority of schools report some activity, About 20 
per cent of the pupils have a great deal of activity, while about 6 per 
cent have no activity work. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

A number of factors which may have affected the results should 
be considered in interpreting the findings of the study. The main 
difficulty is concerned with the reporting of the amount of activity 
done. For example, of two teachers doing the same amount of ac¬ 
tivity work, one may have said that she was doing “some/' while 
another might have checked “a great deal." This difficulty cannot 
be eliminated in studies of this type. 

A criticism which can be directed against the findings by advo- 
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cates of the activity program is that the tests measure reading in a 
formal situation. The validity of this claim must be determined after 
studying the types of tests given. The tests are similar to other 
measures of first-grade reading. There would seem to be a doubt in 
the minds of some as to when a situation is formal or informal. 

Another possible objection is that the tests measure only a few 
phases of reading ability and a limited parL of the total vocabulary, 
This objection leads to several questions which can only be answered 
through further research. 

Because of these limitations of the study, the fact that the classes 
of teachers reporting a great deal of activity work made lower scores 
on the Lee-Clark Reading TcsLs than did the average class should 
not be held as an indictment of the activity program. However, it 
suggests certain questions for fuiLlier study. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY RESEARCH 

The questions presented can only be answered by careful research, 
most of which should use experimental and control groups. The fol¬ 
lowing questions 9 eem to be in need of an answer. 

1. Does the postponement of the teaching of reading increase or 
decrease the number of non-readers? 

2. Do most activity programs provide an enriching experience in 
vocabulary which is of more ultimate value than is the usual instruc¬ 
tion in reading? 

3. What is the reading achievement in later grades of pupils who 
have been subjected to activity work in the first grade? 

4. Would classes doing a great deal of activity work make better 
scores on reading tests which sampled a much wider vocabulary than 
that measured by the tests given? 

5. Does the postponement of reading until the pupils arc older 
make it possible for pupils to learn to read in a much shorter time 
than usual? 

6. Does learning to read provide the optimum lich and vaiied 
experience in the first grade, or would some other activity piovide 
such experience? 

7. What type of classroom procedure results in the most efficient 
establishment of a strong and permanent desire to read? 



CUES IN DIVISION PROBLEMS GIVEN IN NINE REP¬ 
RESENTATIVE TEXTBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


This study deals with the types of problems involving division 
which are found in nine different textbooks in arithmetic for Grades 
III-VI, inclusive. In order that a pupil may decide which funda¬ 
mental process to use In solving a problem, there must be something 
in the problem which suggests addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division. For example, in the following problem there is a certain 
phrasing that must be interpreted to mean subtraction: “A boy 
needs 75 cents for a ball, but he has only 45 cents. How much more 
does he need?" This identifying phrasing is called a “cue.” A cue 
means the same thing to a pupil in problem-solving that it means to 
the actor in entering his r 61 e. Osburn reports a study of cues found 
in problems in a number of textbooks in arithmetic. 1 His study of 
cues in problems involving multiplication is exhaustive and compre¬ 
hensive. 

Only the cues in problems were considered in the study reported 
in this article. A “problem” is defined as a statement in which one 
or more mathematical relationships are expressed. These relation¬ 
ships may be expressed in either concrete or abstract units. Osburn 
considered only those cues which occurred in problems expressed in 
concrete units, that is, pounds, feet, dollars, and the like. The writer 
cannot see that any distinction should be made between the ab¬ 
stract and the concrete uniLs. The cue is no less apparent in the 
problem, “How many 6's are there in 48?” than in the problem, 
“How many 6-inch lengths are there in 48 inches?” However, in this 
study no cues were considered which occurred in practice exercises. 
In these exercises no mathematical relationship is expressed between 
numbers; hence there are no problems in piactice exercises. 

1 Worth J. Osburn, Corrective Arithmetic for Supervisors, Teachers, and. Teacher 
Training Classes, II, 4-37. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1329. 
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If a pupil is to recognize cues in problems of different types, there 
must be a certain amount of trausfcr of training between similar 
problems. The pupil must pick out one or more similar elements 
in a new problem which will identify it with a problem already under¬ 
stood. Osburn has called this ability to identify common elements 
"the ability to see likenesses and differences."’ Two things, then, 
are necessary to enable a pupil to make ready transfer between two 
problems: (i) The two problems must have some statement or ele¬ 
ment which is common to both. (2) The pupil must be conscious of 
this identity or likeness. The amount of transfer which will take 
place in problem-solving is practically dependent on the degree of 
likeness in the different cues. The cue is much more easily identified 
in some problems than in others, The following two problems illus¬ 
trate the relative difficulty in selecting cues: (1) “If 15 cents is di¬ 
vided equally among thice children, how much will each child re¬ 
ceive?” (2) “How many acres are there in 800 square rods?” In 
the first of these two problems the phrase “divided equally” gives 
the due to the process to be applied. In the second problem the 
clue is well hidden. FurtherAore, all the needed data aie not sup¬ 
plied; hence the pupil must fill in data as well as determine the 
process to use. 

Osburn found 190 types of cues which involved multiplication. 
When he grouped similar cues, theie were still sixty-six types. If 
there is a corresponding number of cues for each of the other proc¬ 
esses, the total number of types of problems Lo be taught is extremely 
large. Of course, Ihe factor of transfer is vital. If a pupil learns a 
few cues well, he may be able to transfer his ability to a type which 
he never saw before. Thus, a major problem for a teacher to decide 
is whether to teach a few cues well and depend on the pupil’s ability 
to transferor to teach all the possible types and place no dependence 
on transfer. Osburn and Drcnnan experimented in the third grade 
to determine whether Leaching a few cues well would be superior to 
teaching many different types. In the case of each of Llic four funda¬ 
mental processes, they selected the cues which occuned most fre¬ 
quently in five textbooks, The number of cues for each of the proc¬ 
esses was as follows: addition, four; subtraction, eight; multiplica¬ 
nd, p. 8. 
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tion, ten; division, six, The results of the experiment are well sum¬ 
marized in the words of the authors, 

The results of this study show, however, that there is also marked transfer 
even in the case of pupils of low intelligence. These facts indicate that we are at 
last coming upon a sound technique for problem-solving. After many disap¬ 
pointments we can pin our faith on this simple procedure. Teach a few of the 
most important problem types thoroughly, and depend upon transfer for the 
remainder. Future research will undoubtedly bring about a better selection of 
types of problems to be taught. 1 

Since the conclusion quoted indicates that it is better to teach well 
a limited number of cues than to attempt to teach all possible types, 
a problem of vital importance is to decide which cues are to be 
taught. Furthermore, it is of no little concern to know how ade¬ 
quately different textbook-writers provide types of cues in the prob¬ 
lems offered in their books. The study reported in this article shows 
the degree to which there is uniformity of practice in textbooks as to 
the cues provided in problems in division. 

METHOD OE PROCEDURE 

All the problems involving division in nine series of textbooks for 
Grades III-VI were classified according to the type of cue found in 
each problem. The nine series selected were those used in a former 
study by the writer. 2 An attempt was made to include the problems 
given in the third book of each series, but the division cues in these 
problems were so hidden by the number of steps in the problems 
that this book could not be used in the study. The third book of 
each series, except Textbook Series C, offers the work for Grades VII 
and VIII. Therefore, in this study two books in each series were 
used except in the case of Textbook Series C, in which three books 
were analyzed, 

Only cues occurring five or more times were included in the study. 
Osburn also excluded any cue which did not occur at least five 
times, The final numerical value given to a cue was the average of 

1 W. J Osburn and L J. Brennan, "Problem Solving in Arithmetic/ 1 Educational 
Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), X (March 4,1931), 128. 

2 Foster E. Grossnickle, "Practice Material in the Estimation of the Quotient in 
Long Division Found in Current Textbooks/ 1 Elementary School Journal, XXXIII 
(October, 1932), 130-41. 
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its frequency in all the textbook series. Thus, if a cue occurred five 
or more times in each series, the average frequency of its appearance 
in the nine series would be the numerical value assigned to that par¬ 
ticular cue. The different cues were then arranged in the order of the 
average values. 

RESULTS OP THE STUDY 

In the lists which follow are found the different cues arranged in 
the order of frequency of occurrence. FirsL are given those cues 
which occur in all the nine textbook series included in this study. 

Cues in Division Found in All Nine Textbook Series 

1. Finding the average when the sura is given. 

2. Finding a fractional part of a given amount. 

3. A is what part of B? 

4. Finding wliat per cent A is of B. 

5. If-- books cost-dollars [or cents], find the cost of one book. 

6. At-— dollars [or cents] each, how many books can be bought for 

-dollars [or cents]? 

7. How many X's are in Y? 

8. Changing cupfuls, pints, or quarts to higher denominations. 

In the following list are given the cues which occm in at leasL five 
of the textbook series. The first pari of the list gives the cues found 
in one-step problems; the second part, the cues which occur in prob¬ 
lems of more than one step. 

Cues in Division Found in at Least Five Textbook Series 

CUES POUND IN ONE-STEP PRODLEMS 

1, Divide-by-, 

2. If A trees are planted in each row, how many lows will i t take for B trees? 

3, A is equal to how many times B? 

4. Changing pints, quarts, cr pecks to higher denominations 

«j. Changing ounces to pounds. 

6. Finding a number when a percentage of the number is given. 

7. -sheets of paper are divided equally among-children. How 

many sheets does each child get? 

8 . Changing feet to yards. 

9. If-lb. of food are used daily, how long will-lb. last? 

10. Changing inches to feet. 

11. Changing cents, nickels, or dimes to higher denominations. 

12. How many dozens are there in N eggs? 

13. Changing pounds to tons. 
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14, Expressing a dimension of-feet to a scale, i"=A' [and the like], 

15, What per cent of B is A? 

id. Changing seconds and minutes to higher denominations, 

17, In-days there are-weeks. 

CUES FOUND IN PROBLEMS OF MORE THAN ONE STEP 

1. Finding the average with the sum not given. 

2- At the rate of-for-cents, find the cost of-oranges 

3. The initial and final weights are given. Find the percentage of increase or 
decrease [and the like], 

4, At the rate of-for-cents, how many oranges can be bought 

for-cents? 

In the following list are found the cues which appear in less than 
a majority of the textbook series included in this study. In most 
cases the cue occurs in only one series. 

Cues in Division Found in Four or Fewer Textbooks 

CUES FOUND IN ONE-STEP PROBLEMS 
j, WbaL is the ratio of A ft, to B ft.? 

2. Find the quotient of A divided by B. 

3. If A trees are planted in B rows, how many trees are in each low [and the 
like]? 

4. Finding one side of a rectangle when the area and the other side aic given. 

5. In 48 cents there are-6-cents. 

6. Make a problem [in division]. 

7. For-dollars [or cents], you can buy-25-cent articles. 

8. Finding a common factor of A and B, 

9. Compare [by division] A with B, 

10. Changing feet to miles, 

11. A men go on a picnic that costs B dollars. What was each one’s share? 

12. A yearly salary of-dollars is how much per week? 

13. A is what decimal part of B? 

14. Changing square inches to square feet. 

15. Find the quotient of A and B . 

16. What part of A is B? 

17. How many times is A contained in 3 ? 

18. The divisor Is-: the dividend is-. Find the quotient. 

19. A yearly salary of-dollars is how much per month? 

20. The sum and the average of a series of numbers are given. Find how 
many numbers there are. 

21. Changing rods to miles. 

22. What two factors multiplied together make-? 

23. Find the percentage of margin or profit on goods sold at-times 

the cost. 
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24 How many pairs of gloves will-gloves make? 

2$, Changing days to years. 

26. How many gross arc there in-things? 

27. How many square miles are Iherc in-acres? 

28. Express-sq. rd. as acres. 

CUES POUND IN PROBLEMS OE MORE THAN ONE STEP 

1, A rectangular walk is A'XB IIow many squrue yards docs it contain? 

2, If} yd. of ribbon costs-cents, find the cost of one yard. 

3, At-dollars [or cents] per hundredweight, find the cost of-lb. 

of hay. 

4, How many hundredweight are there in-lb? 

5, How many A An, lengths can be cut from B yards of ribbon? 

6, Tests for divisibility of a series of numbers for divisors 3, 6, or 9. 

7, Find the cost of-oranges at-cents per dozen, 

8, Finding the number of board feet in a stick of lumber when the widLh is 
given in inclies. 

9, Simplify by cancellation [a compound fraction], 

10, If a team won X games and lost Y games, whaL per cent of its games 
played did it win or lose? 

xi, The volume of a cube and Lwo dimensions arc given. Find the third 
dimension, 

12, Finding a per cent of a number by using aliquot parts of 100. 

13, For-dollars [or cents] each, how many objects can be exchanged 

for A things at B cents each? 

14, The cost and the selling price me given. The profit or margin is what per 
cent of cost or selling price? 

15, How many gallons will a rectangular tank hold whose dimensions are 

16, When former and present prices arc given, find the rate of discount [in 
percentage], 

17, How many acres arc there in a rectangular field whose dimensions are /1 
rods by B rods? 

18, Multiply A by B and add C, Then divide the result by X and give the 
quotient and the remainder, 

19, The enrolment of a school is A pupils. If B pupils arc absent, what per 
cent are present? 

20, Find the cost of-lb, of hay at-dollars per Lon, 

21, Finding theL.C.D, of A, B, and C. 

22, Finding the prime factors of-. 

23, If A articles cost B cents, find the cosL of N articles. 

24, When candy is selling for-cents per poundj how many ounces can 

be bought for-cents? 

23. How many / 1 -in, lengths can be cut from B feet of ribbon? 
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26, At —-— dollars per C or M, find the cost of-shingles, 

27, Finding the amount of ingredients in a mixture when the ratio of the in¬ 
gredients is given, 

28, A man works ■-days for A articles at B cents each, How much per 

day does he receive? 

29, ITow many cubic yards of dirt must be removed from an excavation 
whose dimensions axe /i'XB'XCT 

30, A man bought a car for —-dollars and paid-cash. The re¬ 
mainder was paid in monthly instalments of-dollars each, How many 

monthly instalments were made? 

31, Finding the heights of trees by the ratio method, 

32, When meat sells for-cents per lb., find the cost of-- oz, 

A subjective element enters in a study of this type because there 
will always be disagreement of opinion concerning the degree of dif¬ 
ference in cues, It is debatable whether there are two separate cues 
in the following two problems; (1) {t A is what per cent of BV' 
(2) "What per cent of B is A? 1 * All the nine textbook series offer the 
first of these cues, but only five books include the second cue. There 
is much similarity between the two types, but it is questionable 
whether a dull pupil can make a ready transfer from the one to the 
other. It must be remembered that there can be transfer between 
two situations only when the pupil is conscious of the identical ele¬ 
ments. The writer considered the two cues so unlike that each was 
treated separately, 

The following cue occurs in only one textbook series; "How many 
times will A contain B? ft The phraseology "will contain” is used 
very often in testing the accuracy of the estimated quotient figure. 
The writer showed elsewhere 1 that the two types of phraseologies 
needed for long division are: "How many X’s are in I 7 ?” and "Will 
Y contain a certain number of X's?” All the nine textbook series 
studied use the first of these cues. It is surprising to find that only 
one of the nine textbooks uses the phrasing "will contain” as a cue 
to symbolize division. 

In an earlier study, already referred to, the writer made a study 
of the types of estimations of the quotient figure found in the prac¬ 
tice exercises in long division provided in the same nine textbooks 
used in this study. It was found that the chief characteristic of the 

r Foster E. Grossnickle, "How To Test the Accuracy of the Estimated Quotient 
Figure/ 1 Elementary School Journal, XXXII (February, 1932), 442-46. 
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practice exercises in the different textbooks was the extreme varia¬ 
bility in the number and the types of examples provided. Much of 
the same variability is found in the types of cues offered in different 
textbooks. It has been shown that only eight cues for division are 
found in all the nine textbooks. One measure of the amount of varia¬ 
tion among the cues in these nine textbook series is the total number 
of cues offered in the problems which involve division. The number 
of cues used in each textbook series is shown graphically in Figure 1. 

Textbook 

Series 



Number of Cues 

Fig. i.—T he number of cues in division problems offered in each of nine textbook 
series. 

Although the amount of variability in the number of cues used in 
division prcblems in the different textbooks is much less than the 
variability in the number of practice examples provided, there is 
little uniformity in the number of cues offered. Textbook Scries B 
contains about twice as many cues as Textbook Series I ? . Although 
no textbook series contains fcwci than IwenLy-cighl cues in division, 
there are only eight cues on which there is pcrfecl agreement. 

The difference among Lhe problems involving division offered in 
the nine textbook scries is also shown by the cues which occur in 
only one textbook, as shown in figure 2. Thirteen cues are found 
only in Textbook Series B, while Textbook Series D contains only 
two cues which are found in no other textbook. It should be remem- 
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beretl that; unless a cue occurs al least five times, it is not considered 
in this study. In many cases cues which are frequently found in one 
textbook series appear at least once in one of the other books, 
Figures 1 and 2 show that there is much variability both in the 
total number of cues offered and in the number of cues found in only 
one texlbook. The pupil who solves all the division problems in 
Textbook Series B secures a much wider sampling of types of prob¬ 
lems than the pupil who uses Textbook Series F. The differences 


Textbook 

Series 



Number of Cues 


14 


Fia 2,—The number of cues in division problems found in each of nine textbook 
series which nxe not found in any of the remaining eight series, 


in the number of cues show the necessity of determining the effec¬ 
tiveness of teaching a few cues well compared to the effectiveness of 
teaching many different types of cues with less emphasis on each 
type, If the results of the study of Osbuin and Drennan are accepted, 
probably there is no need for offering as many types of cues as are 
provided in Textbook Series B. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In this study the writer attempted to find the types of cues 
offered in division problems in nine current textbook series in arith¬ 
metic for Grades III-VI, inclusive. An earlier study was made to 
show what provision is made for practice examples in long division 
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in these same textbooks. The earlier study showed that much vari¬ 
ability exists in the types and the number of division examples of- 
feredin the practice exercises. To a lesser degLec the same variability 
is characteristic of the cues given in the problems appearing in these 
textbooks. Only eight Lypes of cues arc found in all these books. 
Since one textbook contains fifty-four cues in division problems, 
there must be forty-six cues which may be missed if another textbook 
is used. 

The most important question arising from a study of this kind is: 
What cues should be taught or included in a textbook? There are at 
present no criteria to judge the relative worth of a cue cxcepl its ap¬ 
pearance in different textbooks. If usage is a valid criterion, then 
certain types of cues may be recommended for instructional pur¬ 
poses. This study shows that the eight types of cues found in all the 
books should be taught. If the majority ruling is accepted, the cues 
found in five or more of the textbooks should also be included in the 
accepted list. A total of twenty-five cues for one-step problems and 
four cues for problems of more than one step may, then, be consid¬ 
ered essential in Grades IU—VI, inclusive. No claim is made as to the 
worth of these cues cxcepL that they occur in a majority of the nine 
representative textbook series investigated in this study. There is 
great need for a scientific procedure to determine the relative worth 
of cues in problems. Until this scientific procedure is established, the 
teacher should probably teach pupils to solve Lhe problems contain¬ 
ing the cues in division which arc now most frequently used in text¬ 
books. It is not to be inferred that oLher cues should not be taught, 
but the twenty-nine cues included in the fusL two lists in this article 
should constitute a core of minimum essentials for Grades III—VI, 
inclusive. 
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In the January number of the Elementary School Journal refer¬ 
ences were given to important studies published between April i and 
October 31, 1932, which deal with general administration, state 
school administration, and city school administration. The studies 
cited in this article are concerned with supervision, teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. 

Supervision' 

36. Falls, J, D, "A Specific and Workable Method of Supervision of Class¬ 

room Instruction," American School Board Journal, LXXXV (August, 

1932). 29-30- 

Presents a score card for the rating of teaching and evaluates the items. 

37. LitteLj C, L, "How To Get Expert Supervision in the Small School Dis¬ 

trict, Nation's Schools , X (October, 1932), 53-58. 

An account of the author's experience in extending and improving the supervision 
of instruction in a small city school system. 

38. Otto, Henry J. "Implications for Administration and Teaching Growing 

Out of Pupil Failures in First Grade," Elementary School Journal 
XXXIII (September, 1932), 25-32, 

A brief discussion of certain concepts underlying promotional practice at the 
first-grade level. 

39. Pierce, Paul R. “Administrative Aspects of Testing in First-Grade Read' 

ing” Elementary School Jounial t XXXIII (October, 1932), 112-21. 
Describes the construction and the use of a first-grade reading test as a basis for 
the promotion of pupils, 

40. The Supervision of Instruction in the Elementary and Secondary Schools of 

Alabama . Bulletin of the State Department of Education, No. 10. Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama; Division of Teacher Training, Certification, and Ele¬ 
mentary Education, State Department of Education, 1932, Pp. 56. 
Discusses the nature of results of supervision in the schools of Alabama in terms 
of general theory and practice and the testimony of teachers and administrators 
in the state. 

1 Set also reference No. 36 in the January, 1933, number of the School Review. 
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Teaching Staee 

41. Eells, Walter Crosdy. "It Would Be Unfair To Reduce Teachers’ Sal¬ 

aries Now/' Nation's Schools, X (September, 1932), 17-22. 

Presents sfcatisLica pertaining to living expenses of teachers end certain non-pro¬ 
fessional groups. 

42. Palmer, James B, "The Depression ns an Incentive in Preparing Rural 

Teachers/ 1 Nation’s Schools, X (July, 1932), 21-27, 

Discusses responsibility of teacher-training institutions in the light of oversupply 
of trained teachers nnd recent changes in rural economics. 

43. Schultz, J. S. "Professionalizing Teacher Placement/ 1 Nation's Schools , X 

(August, 1932), 46-50, 

A questionnaire study of methods of teacher placement, with recommendations 
for improvement in procedure. 

44. Stoutrer, S. M. "Compensation of Teachers during Illness," American 

School Board Journal^ LXXXIV (May, 1932), 40, 98. 

A brief summary of research and literature, followed by the principal features of 
the plan used in Wilmington, Delaware, and a quotation from the rules covering 
the matter of pay during absence. 

School Finance 

45. Alexander, Carter, and Covert, Timon. Bibliography on School Finance 

1923-1931: Prepared for the National Survey of School Finance, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No, 15, 1932. Pp, x+344. 

A comprehensive bibliography bringing down to 1931 the similar volume pre¬ 
pared under the auspices of the Educational Finance Commission in 1923. 

46. Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, 

VolIIjNo. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1932, Pp, 95-182* 

A review of significant researches and references from 1923 to November, 1931, 
The chapters are entitled: "Public-School Accounting," "The Public-School 
Budget/- "Revenues nnd Taxation," "Public Relations," "Research and Survey 
Techniques," "Finance and Business Management in Institutions of Higher 
Education/’ "Fiscal Control and Textbooks in Business Management of 
Schools," "Financial Economics in Business Management of Schools," and 
“State and Federal Aid " 

47. Fowlkes, John Guy, and Peterson, Le Roy. "Searching Out New 

Sources for School Support," Nation's Schools, X (July, 1932), 37~4 8 - 
Shows that real estate bears an undue proportion of the tax burden. Argues for 
extension of income tax, assessment of real piopcrty on basis of rental value, 
and the taxing of intangibles. 

48. Miller, Roland M. "How Much Does It Cost To Carry On Adult Educa¬ 

tion Courses?" Nation’s Schools , X (August, 1932), 41-4$. 

Describes evening-school plan in Sacramento, California, and suggests formula 
for comparative Btudics of evening-school costs, 
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49. Morrison, Henry C. The Management of the School Money, Chicago: Uni¬ 

versity of Chicago Press, 1932, Pp, xx+522. 

Stresses planning in the management of school money and application of scien¬ 
tific method to the financing of schools Comprehensive in treatment, synthesiz¬ 
ing theory and practice, and in line with recent emphasis on economic planning 

50. "School Funds on Deposit: Protection and InLerest Rates." Educational 

Research Service, Circular No. 8, 1932. Washington: Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, 1932. Pp. 8. 

Describes methods employed in thirty-eight large cities to protect school funds 
on deposit in banks and to insure collection of interest on deposits. 

51. “Some Trends in City School Finance, 1932^33.” Educational Research 

Service, Circular No. 5, pp 34, and "Supplement" (September 30,1932), 
pp. 6. Washington: Department of Superintendence and Research Divi¬ 
sion of the National Education Association, 1932. 

Analysis of returns from questionnaires sent to superinLendents of city schools 
asking lor information concerning budget reductions for current school year. 

Business Management 

52. Beach, Fred F, "A Successful Plan for Purchasing Coal,” School Execu¬ 

tives Magazine, LII (October, 1932), 66 . 

A method of local purchasing is described which has satisfied both the dealers 
and the school administrators at Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York. 

53. Briggs, Howard L., and Hart, Constance C, “Avoiding Pit/alis in 

Lunchroom Management," Nation’s Schools, X (August, 1932), 51-56. 
Gives illustrations of unexpected ways in which losses may occur and suggests 
methods of improvement m management, 

34. Chambers, JayL, "Public-School Auditing Practices in the United States," 
American School Board Journal, LXXXV (September, 1932), 41-43, 74* 
Considers the agencies and the methods of public-school auditing as prescribed 
by the laws of the several states. 

55, Denary, R. C. "Cate of the Mechanical Equipment in School Buildings," 

American School Board Journal, LXXXIV (May, 1932), 56, 90, 92. 
Enumerates items of mechanical equipment in school buildings, describes their 
uses, and explains proper methods of taking care of such equipment 

56. Eells, Walter Crosby, "Income and Expenses of School Janitors," 

American School Board Journal , LXXXV (September, 1932), 32. 
Presents personnel data and the annual income and expenses of seventy-five 
members of the custodial staff of the public-school system of Fresno, California 

37. Flhceid, Jens "The Treatment of Schoolhouse Floors," American School 
Board Journal, LXXXV (October, 1932), 41-42, 72. 

Considers the methods of preparing floors for treatment as a means of securing 
proper results, 
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58, Friswoid, J. 0 . “How the Schools 1 Petty Cash May Be Handled/ 1 Ameri¬ 

can School Board Journal, LXXXV (August, 1932), 31-32, 83. 

Analyzes and discusses current practices in petty^cash transactions in eiglily- 
five school systems in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

59, Hathaway, Herbert M. “Types of Floors Effective for School Use/ 1 

School Executives Magazine , LI (May, 1932), 396-98, 

Discusses best kinds of flooring to use in the different rooms of a school building 
and describes modern trends in using various types of flooring. 

fo>. Ittner, William B. “School Floors: Their Care and Treatment/ 1 School 
' Executives Magazine, LII (September, 1932), 16-17. 

' 1 Considers types of floors with relation to functions and offers practical iccom- 
} mendations regarding floor preservation. 

tfi: Mallalieu, W. E. “Effective Measures To Reduce Fire Hazards/ 1 School 
r -» Executives Magazine, LII (October, 1932), 76-78. 

Practical ways of reducing fire hazards in school buildings are discussed. 

62. Moehlman, Arthur 11 . “Attaining Functional Efficiency by Means of 
Constant Appinisal/' Nation's Schools, X (July, 1932), 68-71. 

Discusses considerations underlying the appraisal of the school plant. 

63* Moeiilman, Arthur 1 L “Pertinent Questions and Answers on the School 
Plant Program/ 1 Nation's Schools , X (August, 1932), 68-71. 

An answer to certain questions asked by superintendents and school architects. 

64, Moulton, Robert S. “Fire Extinguishers for Schools/ 1 School Executives 

Magazine, LI (April, 1932), 352-531 37 s - 

Gives instructions on the care and the use of different types of fire extinguishers, 
when to use them, who should use them, and where to keep them in a building, 

65, Nesbitt, A, J. “A Logical Basis for Determining the Volume of Air To Be 

Circulated in Classroom Ventilation/ 1 American School Board Journal, 
LXXXV (September, 1932), 44-45, 74. 

Presents the results of an experiment canied 011 over half a school year in the 
variation of the air-stream temperatures in a classroom in relation to the com¬ 
forts of the room occupants. 

66, Petit, L. II. “Readjusting Boaul-of-E(lucntion Insurance/ 1 American 

School Board Journal, LXXXIV (May, 1932), 49-50, 98-99. 

Considers such questions as determining insurance adjustments, co-insurance, 
valuation, distribution, and number of policies. 

67, WoMiiATii, George F. Efficient Business Administration of Public Schools, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xi 1+464. 

A comprehensive discussion of school plant, equipment, and supplies. 
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Pun Lie Relations 

68 . Carr, William G. "The Riddle of Propaganda in the Schools," American 

School Board Journal) LXXXV (September, 1932), 26, 79, 

The problem of administering Lhe school as a public institution without permit¬ 
ting its use for purposes of propaganda, and at the same time without giving 
offense to those whose support is desired! 

69. Goodrich, T. V, "Should Married Teachers Re Fired?" School Executives 

Magazine , LIl (September, 1932), 6-S, 42-43. 

Presents a report of a questionnaire investigation dealing with economic, social, 
political, and professional considerations which have affected the status of the 
married woman as a teacher. 

70. Hull, Osman R,, and Corey, Arthur F. "Vital Points in Planning Pub¬ 

licity," Nation's Schools , X (July, 1932), 49-53. 

Summarizes methods reported in numerous articles on school publicity. 

71. Moehlman, Arthur B, "Acquainting the Community with the School 

Plant Program," Nation's Schools, IX (April, 1932), 76-78, 80, 
Discussion of a few specific means of successfully carrying on a program of pro¬ 
gressive education by creating public opinion and support in terms of personal 
needs. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The problem child intending. —Since the report in 1928 of a study by Marion 
Monroe ( Methods for Diagnosis and Treatment of Cases of Reading Disability , 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. IV, Nos, 4 and $), all those interested in 
remedial work in reading have been watching for further publications by the 
same author, We are now rewarded by the appearance of the book Children 
Who Cannot Read . 1 As the Foreword aptly states, this book is a “product of 
scientific research which is also of immediate help in removing a handicap com¬ 
mon to thousands of school children” (p. vii), It is a book which should be in 
the professional library of every school and which should have the careful atten¬ 
tion of all concerned with school reading. Though thoroughly scientific in meth¬ 
od, the investigation is explained with such clearness and simplicity that the 
book is easy reading and no technical knowledge is needed to get the full benefit 
of its contents, 

Miss Monroe’s technique can be readily applied by any school system. For 
each child being studied an “educational profile' 1 was made, expressing in terms 
of school grades the child's (1) chronological age, (2) mental age on thcStanfoid- 
Binct test, (3) achievement in arithmetic compulation on the Stanfoid Achieve¬ 
ment Test, (4) score in spelling on Lhc Ayres Spelling Scale, and (5) scoies in 
four reading tests. The testa used by Miss Monroe for reading ability were Lhe 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, to test oial leading; either the Ilaggeity Ex¬ 
amination, Sigma I, or the Monroe Silent Reading Test, to Lest comprehension; 
the Iota Word Test, devised by Miss Momoe, Lo Lest the reading of isolated 
words; and Lhe Word-Discrimination Test, also by Miss Monroe, Lo determine 
ability to distinguish words from other 11101c or less similar words. A study of a 
child's educational piofile showed what weaknesses exisLed and lo what degree 
and thus indicated lemedial methods requited, 

Miss Monroe points out that we must consider reading ability v, itli reference 
to general menial ability and also with icfcience Lo progiess in oLhei school 
work. She used achievement in arithmetic compulation and spelling as indica¬ 
tions of school progress aside bom reading, She then derived a “leading index,” 

Clarion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read: The Analysis of Reading Disabilities 
and the Use of Diagnostic Tests in Lhc Instruction of Retarded Readers. Chicago 1 
University of Chicago Press, 1532. Pp. wi+206. $2,50, 
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which showed how far the grade placement in reading shown by the lour reading 
scores agreed with the grade placement indicated by the four other measures 
(chronological age, mental age, achievement in arithmetic, and' achievement in 
spelling), The reading index results from dividing the average grade placement 
on other measures by the average grade placement on the reading tests. 

Many objections may be made to this very simple way of determining reading 
deficiency, Measures of vastly different character are averaged as of equal 
weight in determining both "reading expectancy" and reading achievement. 
Yet this rather rough-and-ready method serves the purpose, and theoretical 
difficulties can be avoided if the profile is used rather than the reading index, 
the measures thus being kept separate and the observer weighting them as he 
will. 

For each child studied by Miss Monroe a "profile of errors" was drawn, show¬ 
ing for each of ten types of errors in oral reading how the child's performance 
compared with that of the median of the control group for his reading grade, 
This profile revealed weak points and showed the way to discovery of the causes 
of difficulty, The careful statistical methods used by Miss Monroe need not 
disturb anyone seeking to apply the technique because tables are given to enable 
one to work from the raw scores on the reading tests to the comparative figures 
used, 

A thorough investigation of possible causative factors is then described, 
Both defect and control groups were tested with regard to vision, hand and 
eye preference, speech defect, discrimination of speech sounds, etc. They were 
compared as to health histories, bodily control, home conditions, methods used 
by previous teachers, behavior, and the like, Miss Monroe's final conclusion 
from this part of her study is that "it is probable that the reading defect is 
caused by a constellation of factors lather than by one isolated factor" (p. no). 
The special tests used are given in full. 

The possible causative factors in the case of each child were studied iu con¬ 
nection with the child's record of types of errors in order that individual reme¬ 
dial work might be planned. Perfect adaptation of method to cause of defect 
was sought. The methods used are described fully so that any worker in the 
field can apply them, 

Finally, the results of remedial work with 235 children trained by 131 teach¬ 
ers are given, The progress shown is truly remarkable. Especially helpful are 
the detailed case studies presented. 

It is to be hoped that this record of achievement by Miss Monroe will stimu¬ 
late teachers and school men everywhere to attack systematically and success¬ 
fully the many sad cases of "children who cannot read." Those interested in the 
psychology of the reading process will find much food for thought in the results 
of the many tests used by Miss Monroe and in the methods that actually pro¬ 
duced improvement in reading, 


University of Illinois 
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Organization oj pnbiMmlth agencies.—In the present period of financial 
stress and strain many civic-minded thinkers have given consideration to a 
possible reorganization and consolidation of public bureaus and agencies, That 
health is a matter of public concern will be admitted by Lhese persons, Conse¬ 
quently, they will be interested in any contribution thal purports Lo throw any 
light on the present set-up of public-liealLh organizations. One of the reports of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 1 presents a discus¬ 
sion of the many types of organization, conLroJ, and management of the several 
health agencies now operating—rural, city, state, federal, and non-official. Sec¬ 
tions of the volume consider such topics as “The Training of Public Health Per¬ 
sonnel” “Administration of Child Health Work as Part of Official Health 
Programs/' “Relation of Practitioners of Medicine and Dentistry Lo Health 
Programs," and “Health Aspects of Pood Control, 11 The last two sections pre¬ 
sent “Recommendations" and “Dissenting Opinions." 

Almost every conceivable type of public-health organization exists in this 
country, One finds not one answer but many answers to the question: What 
social agent controls public-health activities? The report states again and again 
the need for co-operative effort, “There should be better co-ordination between 
the various agencies, official and non-official, which are interested in field re¬ 
search and standardization in administrative practice" (p. 48). “The programs 
of the several state health departments and the degrees to which the several 
services have been developed arc not uniform" {p. 128). A reading of the report 
convinces one that there must be a great amount of waste, both in energy and 
in funds, in bringing about better health conditions. However, not even the 
committee was of one accord l 

The specific recommendations of the committee suggest that all federal ac¬ 
tivities relating to health be transferred to one bureau and that all non-ofiicial 
agencies “recognize the health officer as the one pcison officiaily in the commu¬ 
nity directly responsible for the health of its people" {p. 333). In spile of the 
inco-ordination of effort found in the survey of conditions, few constructive 
measures are specifically recommended for the slates and local communities 
except that moie funds and additional personnel should be provided. 

In fact, a mere cursory reading of the report leaves the impression that ons 
of the chief concerns of Lhe committee was to secure moie money and additional 
workers, A critical analysis confirms this belief. “The study of the aid desired 
.... reveals the need for two types of assistance: first, personnel and, second, 
money" (p. 151), “These figures .... indicate which groups of cities have 
mide the most progress in securing adequate appropriations” (pp. 28-20), not 
which cities have made the most progress in securing better health conditions. 

1 Public Health Organization, Report of the Committee on Public Health Organiza¬ 
tion of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, K. L. 1! is hop, 
Chairman, Section II, Public IlealLh Scivice and Administration, White House Con¬ 
ference on Child Health and Protection New York: Century Co , 1932. Pp, xvi-h34^- 
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Of the 360 pages in the volume, 65, or ovei 18 per cent, are devoted exclusively 
to financial statistics. In addition, one constantly meets such expressions as 
“sufficient funds” (p. 16); “There is ample precedent therefore, for such a 
procedure” [contributions from state and federal governments] {p. 20); “The 
federal government lias been making small, but steadily increasing, appropiia* 
tions” (p. 21); “Such full-time health organizations should have adequate finan¬ 
cial support” (p. 48). Financial mntlcrs arc mentioned in eight and increased 
funds are urged in five of the twelve paragraphs under “Specific Recommenda¬ 
tions” concerning federal, state, and local organizations. In the case of person¬ 
nel one is reminded that “an organization large enough” (p. 15), “sufficient 
. , . . personnel” (p. 16), “clerical personnel” (p. 17), “a full-time local health 
organization and a well-trained personnel” (p. 48) > “full-time trained personnel” 
(p. 152) arc essential to carrying out an adequate health program, 

The reviewer certainly would not say that the committee was more interested 
in securing additional funds and increased peisonncl than in providing better 
health conditions. Had the committee presented and defended the thesis that 
increased funds and workers would guarantee more healthful conditions, the 
many references to finances and personnel would have been wholly justified. 
But it did not. As the document stands, the reader is left to draw his own con¬ 
clusions, 

When one sees so much emphasis being placed on a need for increased per¬ 
sonnel, one wonders why the public schools were not included in the health 
organization, The committee seems to have forgotten or ignored the fact that 
American society already has over one million agents who come in contact with 
approximately one-fourth of the entire population each school day, In the 
schools presided over by these million teachers are kept cumulative record cards 
that tell a significant story. If these records are not now sufficient, they could 
be developed as a result of advice given by specialists in health. Teachers are 
interested in improving the health of all—from birth to maturity and even of 
parents—because they know the disadvantages of poor sanitary conditions and 
of poor health, Reading the volume prompts one to ask*. “Is society justified 
in providing additional funds foT other public enterprises as long as complete 
use is not made of existing agencies?” 

The report clearly shows what is being done, the amount of money being 
spent, and the types of organizations operating in various typical states and 
communities. It should lead to farther analysis of Lhe situation to the end that 
existing agencies may be co-ordinated and used efficiently as a basis for request¬ 
ing additional funds and personnel 

Clem 0 . Thompson 


The classroom teacher and school health .—Increasing attention in both theory 
and practice is being given to health as a fundamental objective in education, 
A recent publication 1 gives a treatment of this problem with reference to second- 
1 Clair ElsmcreTurner, Principles of IleaUh Education. Boston D C, Heath & Co,, 
1932 Pp. xii+3i8, §2 00. 
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ary as well as elementary education. The important place of the regular teacher 
in the complex, co-operative school lieaUh program is cpigrammaticnlly stated 
in a heading in chapter vi: "The classroom teacher is the keystone in the nrcli 
of health training” (p. 88 ). In this chapter, also, the point is well made that 
"the promotion of teacher health is important to the health-education program, 
as well as to the quality and cost of education 11 (p. 80). 

The author points out clearly and logically the place of the classroom teacher, 
the school principal, and the superintendent in the inclusive school health 
program, with explanation of their co operative relation Lo the health services 
of technical health workers—physician, nurse, dentist, nutritionist, and others. 
In the discussion of the underlying principles of health education in chapter vi, 
the author emphasizes how important it is that the administrative authorities 
give understanding and support to the health program if adequate attention 
and any real success in results arc to be seemed* The brief treatment of the 
moot topic "The Relationship of the School Department to the Health De¬ 
partment” in the chapter on school health administration, shows exceptional 
understanding and judicial tact. 

In an early page of the book the author lists as one of the general objectives 
of the public school, "Lo help children to do belter the tilings which they nre 
going to do anyway" (p. 2). Unfortunately, the word "desirable” before 
"things" is omitted. This omission, which occms rather frequently, must cause 
regret, if not pain, to the author of thaL significant phrase, an eminent lender 
and authority today in secondary education. 

The application of the experimental method in education is well illustrated 
in this book, as the author bases principles and procedures largely on a health- 
education program conducted for a decade 01 more under his diiection and su¬ 
pervision in schools in Malden, Massachusetts. The interpretation and the con¬ 
ditions of the results of Lliis experiment might have been advantageously sup¬ 
plemented, enriched, and strengthened, perhaps, if the author had made some¬ 
what wider reference to, and use of, available publications, authorities, and 
sources in the field of school JicalLh* 

Chapter content and progression in this book furnish a logical and helpful 
sequence of basic principles and practical methods, not only for professional 
health workers in the schools, but also for those in education who wish to view 
the place and the relation of health education to Lhe general-education program. 

Chapter ii, "Health Education Defined," presents with n sound terminology 
the different phases of health education for all members of a community 01 stale 
in a general setting, in which health education in school should find an appro¬ 
priate place, 

The important topic of hnbiL formation is quite pioperly discussed in several 
places in the book, To some it will appear Unit Loo much value is ntLaclicd to 
repetition of movement in securing permanence foi a health habit as compared 
with the influence of emotionalized attiLudes and effective motivation reinfoiccd 
by a developing body of national sanctions loi health behavior, At strategic 
points, however, recognition is given to the value of new interests and motives 
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in the establishment of habits, Merited prominence is given to the fundamental 
importance of co-operation of home and school to secure the establishment of 
health habits of the children. Worthy of note is the place given to health-habit 
conferences with individual childien, It is increasingly evident that such indi¬ 
vidual conferences, with wise guidance and counseling, are essential to genuinely 
effective efforts in health education, not only in college and high school, but also 
in the intermediate grades and even in the piimnry grades of the elementary 
school. 

The discussion of special devices which may be used in teaching health calls 
attention to fundamental considerations with regard to the great variety of 
motives which may influence health behavior, This section points out eirors 
that may be and often are made. By implication at least, it suggests the need 
for careful and extended study of various types of devices in order that distinc¬ 
tion may be made between sound, successful incentives to health conduct and the 
questionable or objectionable inducements which are all too frequently em¬ 
ployed. In the discussion of methods extended consideration, with detailed 
examples, is given to the correlation of health with other interests and subjects 
in the curriculum. An important criterion for sound correlation is stated thus: 
Cf The integrity of both subjects involved in the correlation must be preserved 
with respect to the accuiacy of the faclual material and the quality of the 
pedagogical method” (p, 156), 

The important basic program of weighing and measuring children is present¬ 
ed exceptionally well in the text, and significant research data are given in the 
Appendix, The procedure of weighing children is today very widespiead and 
prominent in the health work of schools, The practice has two distinct purposes 
and functions. The first is the health-service purpose, "Physicians, nurses, and 
nutritionists consider the weight of a child, in connection with other signs and 
characteristics, in forming a diagnosis or a judgment with regard to the nutri¬ 
tional and health status of the pupil. The second purpose in weighing children 
19 distinctly educational. These two purposes aie clearly set forth as a result ol 
the Malden experiment. "Interest in growth is the best single incentive towaid 
the improvement of health behavior” (p, 97). The author believes that interest¬ 
ing a child through regular weighing is the most valuable single procedure in 
motivating him toward adopting good health habits. The process is educational, 
not clinical. The author advocates the monthly weighing of school children, 
the weighing to be done by the regular teacher, with the co-operation of pupils 
when they are old enough. 

The very great value of accurate and abundant health knowledge foi teachers 
and supervisors in health education is expounded with clarity in chapter iv, 
The author here makes a well-balanced distribution of relative emphases on 
scientific knowledge and teaching methods. He considers that there is a danger 
of underestimating the importance of health training, 

Thomas D. Wood 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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The application of general method to the teaching of subnormal children ,—Since 
the work of Itarcl with the ‘‘Wild Boy of Aveyron/ 1 the education of mentally 
defective and subnormal cliilclicn has constantly claimed the at ten Li on of a num¬ 
ber of devoted teachers. The amount of liteiature directly or indirectly related 
to the education of such children is large and is steadily growing, and contribu¬ 
tions from various counLiics are being constantly made. A book from the pen 
of David Kennedy-Trasei 1 is especially concerned with methods and technique. 
To anyone familiar with the work of Hard, Segain, Kuhlmann, Goddard, Wallin, 
Doll, and Dcscoeudrcs (to mention only a few'), the statement of the last-named 
writer that "in every country, in fact, Lhc majoriLy of the mentally defective 
children are still left to their unhappy fate" (Alice Descoeudrcs, The Education 
of Mentally Defective Children , p. 17) may seem surprising. It is all the more 
surprising in view of the extensive literature now available dealing with method, 
curricular conlent, and technique of Lhc education of defective children. Ken- 
nedy-Fraser's book Is by no means as complete with respect to types of material 
and specific techniques and games as, for example, Dcscoeudrcs' book. Never¬ 
theless, it appears to be a desirable addition to the liteiature because of its 
simplicity of presentation and especially because of its exposition of the appli¬ 
cation of progressive methods Lo the leaching oi subnormal*. 

In the Introductory chapter the author justifies a minimum of the three It's 
for the group in which lie is interested on distinctly practical grounds, llis 
definition of a backward child in chapter ii follows the nomenclature suggested 
by the British Joint Committee Report on Mental Deficiency. The book is de¬ 
voted to that group of children with intelligence quotients from 50 to 80, thus 
overlapping the American classifications of menially defective and dull normal. 
While the reviewer prefers the classification suggested by J. K, Wallace Wallin 
(The Education of Uandicaptfcd Children, clmp. vi) and believes that the educa¬ 
tional problems involved justify this classification, it must be admiLLed Llml 
Kennedy-Fraser's grouping is defensible. 

The chapters on school icorgani'/ation and class organization, while brief 
and simply written, are excellent. They contain a good argument for ability 
grouping, of which the special classes are a distinct example, and show the ap¬ 
plicability of certain modem methods—the Dalton plan, the project method or 
"play/ 1 individual instruction, etc —to the teaching of subnormal children. 
Following these are chapters devoted to pie-piiimiry education and Lo the 
teaching of oral language, handwork, writing and spelling, reading, composition, 
and number. The last three chaptcis in the book are concerned with the older 
children, the Mongolian, and the Icachei. All the chapters arc brief. The style 
is easy and pleasing, The auLhor has admittedly drawn largely from Dccroly 
and Mouchamp and from ITamaide. As previously indicated, less specific mate¬ 
rial and fewer specific techniques are mentioned than in oilier books; and the 

1 David Kennedy-Fraser, Education of lhc Backward Child, New York. D. Appleton 
& Co., 1932. Pp. viii+236. $1.80, 
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theoretical discussion, with the exception of that concerning method, is much 
less adequate than, for example, Wallin’s treatment. Throughout the book, 
however, close attention is given to modern method, and many discussions of 
teaching difficulties are included with constructive suggestions. 

The author, formerly an assistant professor at Cornell University, is evident¬ 
ly familiar with a great deal of the American literature, including educational 
psychology; literature dealing with the project method, the Dalton plan, the 
group-study plan, and the teaching of reading; and Dewey's writings. In a small 
book the author has been unusually successful in integrating certain important 
French contributions and modern American literature concerned with method. 
Because of this integration the book should serve admirably for beginning 
teachers of subnormal and backward children, especially those teachers who 
have not bad the advantage of an elaborate training course such as those 
found in some institutions, Even those teachers of subnormal children who 
follow the more elaborate training courses should find the book helpful, 

A certain formidable problem arises as a result of the advances made in the 
teaching of subnormal children. I am permitted (by permission of J G. Rock¬ 
well, who assumes no responsibility for any interpretation) to mention the work 
being done at the Schiller School in Minneapolis, Two teachers, Miss Frances 
B. Norman and Miss Mary L. Martin, for four years have been utilizing a sort 
of project method in teaching subnormal children with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 62 to 90, This procedure has resulted in greatly increased motiva¬ 
tion so that a median achievement in several subjects equal to, or exceeding, 
that of normal children in the same school has been secured. Are our subnormal 
children the real unfortunates? The problem is thereupon apparent. Surely if 
subnormal children can, under proper motivation, approximate the present level 
of achievement of normal children, should not the achievements of normal 
children, under equally good motivation, be much greater? One of the lamenta¬ 
ble developments of the "modern testing movement" (so-called) is the fairly 
general acceptance of the notion that children should be grouped on the basis 
of past achievement rather than on some basis throwing into relief their degree 
of motivation. 

< Austin II. Turney 

University of Kansas 


The economics of school adminishalion, —During recent years the literature 
on the financing and the business administration of the schools has giown by 
leaps and bounds. For the period from 1923 to 1931 the Bibliography on School 
Finance, 1923-1931 , which was prepared for the National Survey of School 
Finance (United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 15, 1932), annotates 
approximately five thousand references on school finance. This unusual pro¬ 
ductivity has been due to the unparalleled development of the schools during the 
last decade and to the necessity for large increases in school revenue, Moreover, 
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the business depression which started in iQ2y has made the financial problems 
of the schools much more acute and has stimulated research and literary en¬ 
deavor in school finance at a greatly accelerated rale. 

So long as the "financial well” of Lhc public seemed inexhaustible nncl so long 
as the public was willing to bear the increasing cosL of education, all that was 
necessary was to request moic revenue for lhc schools and it was provided, 
The financial goose has not been hanging high during recent years, however, 
and money for public purposes lias become increasingly di Ificnl t to procure. 
Since the beginning of the business depression in the lux-paying public not 
only has been opposed to granting additional revenue Iml lias insisted that ex- 
penditures be decreased; above all, the public has demanded that its money be 

expended without waste. 

The difficulty of securing increasing amounts of money for Llie schools and 
the growing insistence of the public Llml its money be expended mure economi¬ 
cally than in the past has forced school officials and employees to have an inter¬ 
est in lli ^spending of school revenue as well as in its securing. This interest lias 
been evidenced during recent years by the large mid rapidly growing literature 
on the business management of schools; already hundreds of magazine articles, 
scores of bulletins and monographs, and approximately a dozen textbooks on 
school-business management have appeared. Now comes Morrison 1 ** treatise in 
this field. 1 

The theme of the book is "that Lhe preservation of our school system in its 
civil and social purpose depends upon the successful application of the systemat¬ 
ic ways ot sdentibe method to the financing of schools well as to methods of 
teaching and to instructional method in general' 1 (p. vi). J lie hunk (ells how to 
apply successfully those "systematic ways of scientific method " It does so in 
twenty comprehensive chaplcis written under such titles as N l lie Fundamental 
Accounts/ 1 "Economic Cost of Schools,” “Depreciation/ 1 ‘Thonuiuio of Per¬ 
sonal Service/ 1 “Overhead,” and “The budget,” 

This is not “just another” book. It is different from prartic.dK all olhei 
books in school administration in that it keeps in mind the relation of school 
finance and school-business administiation to other fields, and parlii ularly in 
economic law, Morrison does not write ineicly from the poinL of view of the 
cloistered specialist in school finance; he shows that lie U a profound student of 
many fields of learning, such a« public iiniimc, ciunoinns, history, and Muinl- 
ogy. From his rich expeiicncc and his keen obsui vation he \u*u\es a philosophy 
of school-business administration whuli is not to lie found in im\ otlici bonk 
It is this excellent philosophy this abundame of “hnid sense,” if von \ dense 
which constitutes the chief contribution of the hook We need more books like 
this one—books with facLs, and with the meaning and the ulnUons uf those 
facts shown 

Ward (i Riu dku 

Omo State Universiiv 

1 Henry C, Morrison, The Management of lhc St Aim/ Money, Chicago 1 University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp \x-h522, $4,00, 
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Teaching pupils lo apply spelling rules. —Anyone who follows the trend of 
investigations in spelling musl have observed that we arc in the midst of a 
resurgence of interest in spelling rules. A topic which refuses to stay buried 
after it seems to have been safely interred must still have in it a spark of life. 
The vitality of the problem is probably due in pait to skepticism with regard 
to the reliability of earlier experiments but moie still, perhaps, Lo a persistent 
desire to find a short cut to the arduous path of spelling instruction by a resort 
to generalization, This desire may oiiginate in a type of wishful thinking, but it 
also affords the basis for a hypothesis and a starting point for additional re¬ 
search, 

Luella M, King 1 endeavored to determine "the effects of teaching certain 
spelling rules in each of several elementary grades" (p. 6), Seven rules were 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS SPELLING ALL TEST WORDS CORRECTLY 



selected on the basis of frequency of application, number of exceptions, and ease 
of learning, and these rules were taught in accordance with detailed lesson plans. 
The results of the instruction were measured by a final examination on each rule 
The author did not aim to settle the question whether the rules should be taught, 
She aimed rather to discover “whether children can understand and apply these 
rules under certain very limited conditions" (p. 64). Three Jessons were giver 
on each rule. 

The cautious conclusion of the author is “that all except two of the rules here 
tested were understood and applied by grade children with enough success to 
warrant further study 11 (p. 64). The degree of success is shown for the reader in 
the accompanying table. This table is the reviewer's summary of data presented 
in seven tables of the report and indicates the percentage of pupils in each grade 
who spelled all the words correctly under the several rules, the number of test 
words for each rule averaging ten. 

In connection with the interpretation of the results, it should be pointed 
out that in the final tests the words to which a given rule applied were grouped 

1 Luella M. King, Learning and Applying Spelling Rules in Grades Three to Eight, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 517. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xT8o. $1.50, 
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under a heading briefly identifying the rule, Thus, it is evident that the per¬ 
centages do not indicate the number of pupils who were able to apply the rules 
perfectly as occasion arises at random in everyday life. Furthermore, the per¬ 
centages represent immediate rather than remote memory and are manifestly 
not high in comparison with the immediate-memory scores on words carefully 
taught without reliance on rules. 

Teachers interested in the use of rules in spelling instruction should derive 
many valuable insights from this report* 

Frederick S. Breed 


Backgrounds oj American history for younger pupils ,—Reviews of other of 
Miss Kelty's textbooks in history for the intermediate grades have previously 
appeared in these pages. Thus, to mention that the volume under review 1 also 
belongs to the Try on and Linglev History Series is to call to miud the unit plan 
of organizing subject matter, the colorful adaptation of stories to the level of 
childrens understanding, and the use of sound educative principles. 

This book and its companion volume, The American Colonies , treat, with 
certain exceptions, the same subject matter as the author’s longer book The 
Beginnings of the American People and Nation, As the title suggests, the text¬ 
book under consideration precedes in content The American Colonies. It con¬ 
tains four units, the last two of which deal with the same subject matter as 
Units One and Two of the larger book. The unit titles arc as follows! "How a 
New Civilization Took Form during the Middle Ages,” "How People Lived 
during the Middle Ages," "Why Men from the West Wanted To Reach the 
East, 11 and "How the Nations Tried To Get Wealth from the New World." 

The first two units are new material. Unit Three is almost exactly duplicated 
from Unit One of The Beginnings of the American People and Nation. Although 
the last unit uses much of the similar unit in the larger hook, theie is some change 
in order and some new sections have been added. The section telling of the 
Dutch settlements is omitted, but there aie given instead the story of Columbus' 
third and fourth voyages and brief accounts of Pizarro’s exploits and of the 
Spanish civilization in the New World, which round out the narrative of the 
Spanish. The section dealing with the coming of the French into the heart of 
the continent, which piefnccs the unit on the struggle for North America in the 
other book, is here told with the story of the Ficnch. "The Spacious Days of 
Good Queen Bess" is inserted before the discussion of Drake, and the tale of 
the Great Armada follows the description of Raleigh's aLtcmpts at settlement 
and points the way to future colonization. The book ends with a short section 
entitled "A King by Divine Right," which, although it contains some facts 
' helpful to concepts to be presented in the following book, seems none the less 
somewhat out of place. 

* Mary G, Kelty, The Old-World Beginnings of America. BopLor: Ginn &: Co., 1932. 
Pp- x-l-380. $1.00. 
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The outstanding features of the book are undoubtedly its organization into 
understandable units and its realistic presentation of vital subject matter in 
language and terms which rarely prove stumbling blocks to children, The 
latter result is achieved by strict adherence to a tested vocabulary, a simple yet 
charming style, and a knowledge of the kind of detail which makes history 
live for young children of the middle grades, One might add that clearness and 
teachability aie greatly aided by the elimination of unnecessary dates and prop¬ 
er names and by the adequate explanation of new concepts as introduced, 

The book is attractively made up The print is easily read, the pictures are 
well chosen and well reproduced, and the simple maps are not cluttered with too 
many names. At the top of each page where a new division begins is an appro¬ 
priate black-and-white design, which, with the Mowing sentence or two of 
comment or question, points the way forward into the story. 

If one were to suggest a criticism of such a commendable piece of work, it 
would be to wish that certain statements might be revised so that apparent 
inaccuracies are not presented to the children* As an example, in discussing the 
Crusades, the author says: "Each man who would promise to go received from 
the Church a red cross which he sewed on his left arm" (p. 153). There is no 
further mention made of this symbol of the Crusaders, yet the boys and girls 
arc going to read in other books that the cross was worn on the breast, on the 
helmet, on the right shoulder, or, when returning, on the back. Even the illus¬ 
tration in this book on page 155 shows the cross in some oE these locations and 
fails to show dearly the cross on the left arm of any of the figures. 

Again, in a description of the Northmen there is this ambiguity: "They fol¬ 
lowed up the rivers which could be reached easily from the Baltic Sea (especially 
the Dnieper) as far as the Black Sea” (p. 40). One needs knowledge of the facts 
to realize that what is meant is that the Northmen followed up the livers from 
the Baltic Sea, portaged across the lowland to the easily reached rivers (especial¬ 
ly the Dnieper), which they followed down as far as the Black Sea, 

Strictly speaking, these and similar statements are not entirely incorrect. 
Since, however, they need interpretation to get at their true meaning, surely 
their restatement would be of great help to children. 

Even with the duplication of earlier material, this volume has sufficient new 
subject matter to make iL a valuable addition Lo the history literatuie for the 
middle grades, and it will undoubtedly fit into courses of study which find it 
expedient to use one book for a year’s or a half-year's work beginning with the 
Middle Ages, 

Ruth Watson 
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Cbucational j^etosi anti ^tutorial Comment 


SHOULD BOARDS OF EDUCATION BE ABOLISHED? 

In a recent address delivered in Chicago and published in the cur¬ 
rent issue of the Elementary School Journal, Dean Charles H. Judd 
suggested that the board of education in Chicago be abolished and 
that a superintendent, to be appointed by the mayor, be made the 
sole official responsible for the administration of the schools of the 
city. Although Dean Judd was speaking in terms of the Chicago 
situation only, it is possible that his suggestion may be equally ap¬ 
plicable to other large urban centers. 

The existing mechanisms for the administration of local govern¬ 
ment in this country were never designed to function in complex 
urban communities. Representing a desire to keep government re¬ 
sponsive to the popular will, these mechanisms took form in small 
communities in which the people had a more-or-lcss intimate per¬ 
sonal knowledge of their representatives and a fair understanding 
of the problems confronting their local government. During the 
greater part of our history, moreover, the functions of local govern¬ 
ment have been relatively few and simple. 
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The development of large Urban communities has made it in¬ 
creasingly obvious that the old forms of local administration will 
sooner or later have to be materially modified. Changing economic 
and social conditions have enormously increased the functions of local 
government both with respect to their spread and with respect to 
their complexity. The effective functioning of local government, 
especially in urban areas, requires a great deal of expert manage¬ 
ment. It is just at this point that the old forms of local administra¬ 
tion break down; commonly they provide for a type of political con¬ 
trol which makes it impossible to secure a high order of scientific 
management. 

Despite the marked resistance to change displayed by governmen¬ 
tal organizations in this country, considerable progress has been 
made during the past quarter of a century in the development of 
expert executive leadership. This tendency is perceptible in federal, 
state, and local governments. Centralization of authority in the 
hands of executive and administrative officials seems to be the surest 
way to secure economy and efficiency in administration. Moreover, 
it seems to be the most effective method—if, indeed, not the only 
method—of keeping government responsive to an informed popular 
will. 

It seems obvious that in the years immediately ahead the struc¬ 
tural organization of local government in this country will be mate¬ 
rially modified. School people may as well begin to consider seriously 
the place which school administration will occupy in this new pat¬ 
tern of local government. The schools, in reality and in legal theory, 
are essentially and intrinsically state institutions; education in its 
very nature is not a municipal function. This principle has been 
applied by the courts in numerous decisions. It is a principle which 
must govern no matter what changes may take place in the mech¬ 
anisms of local government. The state, however, is free to employ 
whatever local agencies it will for the administration of its schools. 

In case it seems desirable to abandon boards of education as 
agencies of control in the larger urban centers, consideration will 
have to be given to three other possible types of administrative or¬ 
ganization. The first type may be described as follows: The legisla¬ 
ture would continue the school district as a quasi-corporation sepa- 
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rate from the municipality proper. It would abolish the board of 
education and make the superintendent the sole official responsible 
for the administration of the schools. The selection of the super¬ 
intendent would be a duty imposed on the mayor or the city mana¬ 
ger, who, in making the appointment, would act as an ex officio state 
officer. Once appointed, tire superintendent would be in complete 
control of the schools except as restricted by legal enactment. A 
second type of organization would relate the schools more directly 
to the city government. In addition to appointing the superintend¬ 
ent, the proper municipal authority would determine the school 
budget. Within the limits of his budget, the superintendent would 
be unrestricted in the administration of the school system. A third 
type of organization would consolidate all the local governmental 
agencies in a given area and place them under the control of a single 
governing body. 

AN ATTACK ON TIIE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

The American Association of University Professors has recently 
made public the rcporL of its committee on required courses in edu¬ 
cation. The express purpose of the committee was to gather evi¬ 
dence which would reveal the effectiveness of professional education 
of secondary-school teachers. It was thought too that this evidence 
would serve to indicate the amount of professional training which 
the various states should require of those seeking positions as teach¬ 
ers in the secondary schools. The evidence on which the committee 
based its conclusions was drawn primarily from two questionnaires. 
The first of these was sent to the principals or head masters of T36 
private secondary schools. Replies were received from 83 of these 
institutions. The second questionnaire was sent to 1,800 high-school 
teachers in the following states: California, Indiana, Kansas, Louisi¬ 
ana, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North Caiolina, and Ohio. 
Three hundred and ninety-one usable replies weie received. Of the 
eighty-three head masters answering the questionnaire, thirty-seven 
indicated that they do not desire professionally trained teachers, 
twenty-five indicated only slight interest in professional training, 
and ten indicated a definite desire that their teachers have some de¬ 
gree of professional training. 
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Among other things, the high-school teachers were asked to indi¬ 
cate the number of semester hours of professional training which 
they considered “adequate" and the number which they considered 
“profitable." In scoring the returns, the committee classified the 
teachers into four groups: (1) holders of the Bachelor’s degree, (2) 
holders of the Master’s degree, (3) teachers of special subjects, and 
(4) administrators. Table I summarizes the results. 


TABLE I 


Gbodp 

Mean Number ot Semester 
Hours op Professional 
ThAininq Considered— 

Adequate 

Profitable 

Holders of Bachelor's degree . 

14.7 

19 6 

Holders of Master's degree. 

15-2 

17 S 

Teachers of special subjects. 

IS .8 

22.4 

Administrators. 

17.8 

22.0 


At present seventeen semester hours of professional training is the 
average required in the different states. The number and percentage 
of the replies indicating the number of “adequate" and “profitable" 
hours as less than seventeen are given in Table II. 

TABLE II 


TEACHERS CONSIDERING LESS THAN 17 SEMESTER 
Ilousa OF PROFESSIONAL TfiAlNlNO— 


Group 

Adequate 

Profitable 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Holders of Bachelor’s degree. 1 

IO3 

7°. s 

49 

3 S 0 

Holders of Master’s decree. 

57 

6 S. S 

32 

46 4 

Teachers of special subjects. ' 

23 

53-5 

7 

21 2 

Administrators.. >. .| 

H 

S3 8 

7 

31 -8 


The secondary-school teachers were also asked to answer the fol¬ 
lowing question: “Do you consider that there is more overlapping 
or duplication of content in ‘professional courses' than in other sub¬ 
jects?” Of the 380 answers to this question, 282 indicated the opin¬ 
ion that there is more overlapping in the professional courses than 
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in other subjects, nine were uncertain, eighty-eight were in the nega¬ 
tive, and one indicated less overlapping in the professional subjects. 

One other question to which the committee attached a great 
deal of importance was as follows: 

There is discussion at the present time concerning methods of improving 
teachingin colleges and universities. You have had contact with coJiege teach¬ 
ing and also experience with a certain type of training claimed to increase pro¬ 
fessional proficiency, Which do you think would be most likely to raise the 
standard of college teaching? Check 1 or 2. 

1, Requirement of professional courses under an agency outside the field 
which the student is studying, e.g., requirements in the School of Education, 
along the lines of those now in force for secondary-school teachers, 

2. More consideration of the problem by the subject-matter department it¬ 
self, for instance, a course under a particularly successful teacher in the depart¬ 
ment, supplemented perhaps with some practice teaching. 

In fifty-nine of the responses to this question Item 1 was checked; 
in 3ii) Item 2; and in five, both items. 

On the basis of the evidence revealed in the questionnaires, the 
committee felt justified in arriving at some fundamental generaliza¬ 
tions and recommendations. The Lype of reasoning which the com¬ 
mittee employed to reach some of its generalizations may be illus¬ 
trated by the following excerpts from the section of the report en¬ 
titled "Conclusions and Recommendations.” 

The fact that in half the stales the professional training required is un¬ 
restricted as to particular courses tends to contradict a claim that any specific 
course is essential, The lack of agreement even among Educators is seen when 
one state expressly decrees that supervised practice teaching cannot be waived 
od the basis of experience, while other states allow such substitution. The low 
average of 6.6 specified hours in contrast to the total average of 17.0 required 
hours indicates that present requirements are excessive when judged on the basis 
of agreed value, 

The only subjects that are required to a degree that indicates that they are 
in any way fundamental are: practice teaching, educational psychology, meth¬ 
ods, The average number of required hours in these subjects is only 4,0. This 
is Jess than onc-fourth the total average requirement. 

A complaint frequently made to university teachers of academic subjects by 
those students who are preparing to teach is that there is a great deal of overlap¬ 
ping or duplication in the different professional courses they lake, The replies 
to Question 10 in the inquiry show that the view is not an ephemeinl one. It 
definitely survives, and the criticism is repeated, and frequently with emphasis, 
after the persons have ceased to be students and have become teachers them- 
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selves, with the more seasoned judgment that experience has given them* 
Three-fourths of the replies (and this was a question on which all but a few 
replies could be scored), assert unequivocally that greater duplication and over¬ 
lapping exist in professional courses than in subject-matter courses, Only three 
or four persons, confirming the fact, add a comment of justification, Only one 
person reports that, in the professional courses Jie had taken, he had found 
less duplication than in subject-matter work. 

Educational literature lays a great deal of stress on the necessity of having 
well-defined objectives, thoroughly worked-out plans, and carefully conceived 
organization in all projects. In the answers to Question 10 there is a verdict 
on the actual practice of organizing and co-ordinating. Failure to be exemplary 
in the simple, but highly important, problem of devising courses that fulfil 
their purposes without fatiguing and unnecessary repetition is a very significant 
criticism. 

The existence of the overlapping and the duplication suggests that there is 
not enough sound, wholesome, truly vigorous material to make courses that will 
total the hours required. As a result there is artificiality and padding, the obvious 
and even the trivial becoming labored as if it were profound, Such artificiality is 
strongly charged by the teacher of English who says that if meaningless phrases 
were abolished, the subject of methods could be condensed into two weeks. 
While the statement may be somewhat exaggerated, it nevertheless serves to 
call attention to one possible explanation of the padding. 

Teachers of the more pedagogical courses should be distinguished as success¬ 
ful instructors, if any faith is to be put in the claim that such courses do actually 
lead to an improvement of instruction. Teachers of other subjects in depart¬ 
ments of Education should also rank high, for they must generally be sym¬ 
pathetic to the pedagogical courses, and they have certainly given more atten¬ 
tion to them than professors as a class. If such superiority does not exist, it can 
be concluded that the practical part of the professional courses consists for a 
large part of facts that are obvious, or so simple that they can be acquired with 
a small amount of formal instruction. 

But, granting that a person is not temperamentally disqualified, and has not 
such distaste for the details of administrative work that he will slight it, there is 
not much in such work that ordinary intelligence will not quickly master. The 
contact that a teacher has with the principal, assistance of an administrative 
kind that he might actually render, together with some independent reading and 
study, ordinarily should suffice to qualify him for directing a school, so far as 
knowledge that does not arise from actual experience, is concerned. To be con¬ 
vinced of this a person need merely read some of the books dealing with the sub¬ 
ject of administration. 

The recommendations of the committee were as follows: 

I, There is no reliable evidence that professional requirements have resulted 
in an improvement in secondary instruction at all commensurate with the 
amount of the requirements. 
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2. A considerable lowering in the requirements would result in economy, and 
would not lessen the effectiveness of instruction in the high school. There i&, 
in fact, reason to believe that, on the average, teaching would be improved 
through a possible increased knowledge on the part of the teacher, of the sub¬ 
jects he teaches or of related subjects. 

3. A maximum of twelve semester horns is ample to cover that part of pro¬ 
fessional training which can be regarded as essential for the beginning teacher 
who has a Bachelor's degree from a standard college or university, and who qual¬ 
ifies foL teaching an academic subject. The training should involve practice 
teaching and methods, the methods course being closely integrated with the 
practice teaching. Courses in psychology or educational psychology, when these 
are required, should be counted towards the requirement. 

4. Some of the general courses which are now taken before a person has 
taught, would be far more significant after he has had two or more years of 
experience. They should therefore not be a part of prc-scrvice training. They 
should be moved into the graduate school, where they could be given a more 
substantial character. 

5. The basis for renewal of certificates, or for advancement, should not stress 
professional study unduly, but should give emphasis to further academic study. 
Only in unusual cases should the total hours of professional work exceed twenty 
in the case of a person holding the Master's degree. 

6. The basic idea underlying cei tificntion of high-school principals and other 
officials, when special certification is required, should be very caiefully consid¬ 
ered. It should not be forgotten that such persons have a wider and deeper func¬ 
tion in education than the mere discharge of administrative matters. Certifica¬ 
tion requirements should not emphasize one type of qualification to the neglect 
of others. 

The unbiased reader will not fail to ask a great many questions 
with respect to this remarkable report. How any committee of uni¬ 
versity professors could have allowed themselves to arrive at gen¬ 
eralizations about teacher training on the basis of a questionnaire 
from 83 private-school principals and 391 high-school teachers will 
be difficult for anyone to understand Principals of public secondary 
schools are generally supposed to possess some competency in eval¬ 
uating efficient teaching, and yet this group was ignored altogether. 
One wonders too how many of the 391 high-school teachers from 
whom answers to the questionnaire were received are teachers in 
private schools. The committee enumerates the states from which 
replies were received but fails to indicate the number received from 
each state. Were most of the replies from a few states or were they 
widely distributed? Why did the committee completely ignore the 
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results of a similar but much more comprehensive investigation 
made some years ago by the North Central Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools? In 1923 this association took a mail 
vote of all its members on tire question of raising the required pro¬ 
fessional training of teachers from eleven to fifteen semester hours. 
Nine hundred and eighty-one members of the association voted. 
Eight hundred and forty-five of these were high-school principals, 
and the remainder were presidents of colleges and universities. 
Seven hundred and fifty of the members voting, or more than three- 
fourths, voted to raise the required professional training from eleven 
to fifteen hours. 1 

The committee of the American Association of University Profes¬ 
sors arrived at its generalizations on the basis of evidence which is 
obviously inadequate. More than that, it failed to make an objec¬ 
tive and impartial interpretation of such meager evidence as it 
gathered. For example, the committee contends that it presents evi¬ 
dence to warrant the conclusion that twelve hours of professional 
training is ample for the beginning teacher. The evidence sub¬ 
mitted by the committee from its own questionnaire warrants no 
such conclusion. To torture the data given in Table I into evidence 
supporting a twelve-hour minimum of professional training is in¬ 
deed a statistical feat, but one which the committee accomplishes 
to its own satisfaction. 

The following example illustrates the simplicity of the method. 
The committee says: "It [a twelve-hour requirement] is only one 
hour less than the average of ‘adequate’ hours given by 131 of the 
146 members of the A.B. group.” This sentence is explained by a 
footnote which reads: "An inspection of the table .... shows a 
sudden dropping in frequency for the 22-24 hour class. The fifteen 
persons giving over twenty-one hours as adequate influence the gen¬ 
eral mean out of proportion to their number. When they are omit¬ 
ted, a mean of thirteeen hours is found,” It should be pointed out, 
however, that the thirteen persons giving six or less hours as adequate 
are not similarly disposed of. Statisticians who may wish to arrive 

1 The report of this investigation may be found in the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(iW). PP- 26 - 39 - 
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at a desired mean will find this device of discarding as many as 10 
per cent of the cases very convenient, The next sentence in the re¬ 
port reads: “One-half the entire A.B. group, without the elimina¬ 
tion of the cases whose answers raise a question of interpretation, 
gave thirteen or fewer hours as adequate” An examination of the 
table referred to by this statement does not disclose data upon which 
such a statement could be based, As a matter of fact, an examina¬ 
tion of this tabic reveals that only 56 of the 146 teachers gave 12 
or fewer hours as adequate. 

Prejudice, frankly exhibited, may not be the unpardonable sin 
of scientific research, but few reputable investigators would care to 
reach fundamental generalizations from the kind and the quantity of 
evidence employed by the committee, The only purpose the report 
will serve is to becloud the issue which it seeks to clarify. 

AN ATTEMPT TO MAKE THE OFF ICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER 03? EDUCATION A POLITICAL OFFICE 

The following document has been circulated by a group of edu¬ 
cators with the view of securing support for the appointment of the 
person named in it to the office of United States commissioner of 
education. 

A group of friends of Dr.-have conceived the idea of securing her 

appointment as United States Commissioner of Education, At first, without 
consulting her, some of us made investigations to ascertain whether influential 
support for her for this place could be secured, and, finally, wc informed her of 
our plan, and with her consent, we have conLinuecl our efforts, We believe that 
she has an excellent chance to receive this appointment. 

We have the promise of support for her for this appointment from many 
prominent Democrats, including a number of congressional representatives and 
senators and other influential friends. 

Believing that letters to President Roosevelt from a number of her friends 
in various parts of the United States will be helpful, we are sending this to re¬ 
quest you to write a letter to Pie si dent-elect Roosevelt asking him to appoint 
Dr.-to this position. 

We are of the opinion that in character, in training, and in experience, she is 
especially fitted for this place, and that leadership of her type is especially need¬ 
ed at present.In addition we think that this appointment would be a 

signal recognition of women and will effectively satisfy the request made hy 
many women of the country that high officials, in appointing women to impor- 
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taut positions, shall select those especially trained for the work and those who 
have previously rendered successful public service, 

President Roosevelt’s address is lion. Franklin D, Roosevelt, Hyde Park, 
Dutchess County, New York, We arc enclosing, for your convenience, a brief 

sketch of the life of Miss-. You are requested not to send this with your 

letter to the President-elect, but to choose from it any facts that you may desire 
to use in your communication, and to add what you choose, from your own 
knowledge. 

Miss-- has made the especial request that no publicity be attached to 

tile efforts of her friends to secure her appointment to this position. We, there¬ 
fore, ask you kindly to refrain from making public in any way the movement to 
place her in the position of United States Commissioner of Education. 

No Democratic president has yet regarded the office of United 
States commissioner of education as a political office. When Cleve¬ 
land became president in 1885, John Eaton was commissioner of 
education. Eaton continued to hold the office until August, 1886. 
William T. Harris, an appointee of a Republican administration, 
held office during Cleveland’s entire second term. Wilson made no 
change in the office of commissioner of education during either of his 
terms as president. 

That the United States commissioner of education should not be 
regarded as a political appointee should be obvious to everyone. 
Friends of education everywhere should use their influence to estab¬ 
lish the tradition that this office is professional and non-political in 
character. An incoming president is never justified in making a new 
appointment to this office except for professional reasons. It is un¬ 
fortunate, therefore, that at this time a group of educators should 
attempt to impress on President Roosevelt the desirability of ap¬ 
pointing a new commissioner of education. Such is especially the 
case since the effort to secure a new appointment seems to be based 
wholly on the assumption that the office is subject to political control 
and influences. 


A POPULAR UPRISING AGAINST BUDGET CUTS 
TOR SOCIAL SERVICES 

Practically everywhere authorities responsible for the expendi¬ 
ture of public funds are making drastic cuts in the amounts to be 
spent in the purchase of essential social services. In most instances, 
no doubt, these reductions in the budget represent a belief that it is 
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possible to reduce expenditures for education, health, libraries, and 
other welfare agencies without material injury to social well-being 
and without arousing popular resentment. The fact is that these 
public services are so essential, so fundamentally necessary in a mod¬ 
ern industrial society that the public will not long tolerate a policy 
of drastic retrenclunent. Already the citizens of Rochester, New 
York, have been aroused to vigorous and effective protest against the 
policy of the city council in reducing expenditures for the mainte¬ 
nance of the city’s educational and cultural institutions. The popular 
uprising in Rochester is the kind of situation that is sure to develop 
in many other American communities. 

The following statement describing the action of the citizens of 
Rochester was published in the New York Times. 

Like a mild-mannered dog that turns and shoivs its teeth when somebody 
steps on its tail, culture and education in Rochester have answered a welter of 
financial blows with such ferocity that they appear to have saved, for a time at 
least, a reputation that has been a community tradition for nearly a century. 

Nobody, the city council included, apparently expected the storm of protests 
that followed drastic budget cuts for libraries, museum, and schools at the turn 
of the year. The effect was to wring more funds from the council for the public 
library and the Municipal Museum of Arts and Sciences, while the schools, which 
took a $990,000 slash wiLh more calmness, found their path smoothed somewhat 
by the offer of teachers, parents, and night-school students to help pay for 
educational services that might otherwise be lost It was a hot fight while it 
lasted, with citizens’ committees organizing with war-time speed, clubs and pul¬ 
pits issuing protests, and radio appeals asking support from homes. 

The bewildered city council can hardly be blamed for all the hubbub. Like 
city councils throughout the nation, it has to cut expenses. The increasing wel¬ 
fare load ran the city's credit close to the danger line. 

The council, however, underestimated the depth at which the tradition, laid 
in part by philanthropists years ago, had taken root. Scientists and educators 
attracted here by the development of botanical research at Highland Park, a 
broad pioneer health program and pupil-classification plan in the public schools, 
inauguration of the state's first classroom-extension work and development of 
vicinity historical research at the museum, institution of musical education by 
radio along with that of New York City, and similar movements had created a 
heretofore unestimated public interest. 

The attempt to reduce the school-nurse staff brought Lhc first violent protest. 
Parent-teacher associations minced few words in condemning the move as one 
laying the city’s school children open to epidemics. Other organizations and 
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parents as individuals protested in letters and public petitions, The council 
turned elsewhere. 

It slashed the public-library allotment to $110,000 and reduced the museum’s 
appropriation to a point where it seemed likely that the institution would have 
to close, Almost immediately citizens, led chiefly by educators and clergymen, 
discovered they had a common interest and formed the Citizens 1 Library Com¬ 
mittee to protest those cuts. The organization, by the prominence of its per¬ 
sonnel and fierceness of its attack, proved formidable, Didn't the council know 
that exhibits worth hundreds of thousands of dollars would go to ruin through 
lack of care at the museum and that the library was facing unprecedented de¬ 
mands because of the presence of thousands of idle? Didn't the community owe 
Its unemployed a chance for self-education and wholesome recreation as much 
as it did something to eat? The council after a time voted an extra $25,000 to 
insure part-time service at branch libraries and $9,000 to keep the museum open, 
and indicated that further funds would be forthcoming later in the year. 

The public-school cut of nearly a million dollars was mote or less expected, 
It had been obvious for a long time that the board of education could not con¬ 
tinue to maintain in its curriculum all the art, music, swimming, night school, 
business and other courses not required by state law, The council had been lib¬ 
eral in arranging the budget for the fall semester, and the teachers 1 association 
had done its bit by voting to return 10 per cent of instruction salaiies to the 
public coffers. The battle to retain educational standards, therefore, took on the 
aspect of sympathetic campaigning to help the board reduce expenses where the 
reduction would hurt least, 

The teachers immediately voted to continue their 10 per cent salary return 
for another semester, thus contributing $530,000, Parents of pupils at the fresh- 
air school guaranteed contributions to keep the school open through the winter, 
and the principal offered to serve without salary. Adult students in the Regents 
Evening High School agreed to turn in locker and other fees and took to collect¬ 
ing discarded neckties to sell to a manufacturer in attempt to raise tlie$n,ooo 
necessary to keep their classes operating until June. The teachers’ association 
began discussion of an employment system partly to save a hundred comrades 
from losing their jobs and partly to insure continuation of art and music classes 
they felt would take years to revive should they be stopped now. 

PITTSBURGH MEETS AN ATTACK ON ITS SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The school board of Pittsburgh has recently been subjected to 
criticism by a committee of the state legislature and by others who 
demanded that the board make further reduction in its expenditures. 
The board met this criticism in a manner 'which should serve as an 
example to boards of education throughout the country, First, the 
board satisfied itself that it had cut expenditures to the lowest point 
consistent with the maintenance of essential school services. It then 
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invited a, committee of four nationally known educators to make a 
careful study of the economies which it had put into effect and to 
indicate other possible economies. The committee, consisting of 
Charles H. Judd, Herbert Weet, John W, Withers, and George D. 
Strayer, chairman, weie requested "(i) to suggest any possible econ¬ 
omies that have not already been effected by the school board; 
(2) to propose in the light of the present economic situation any 
saving of money for the taxpayer through the modification of the 
curriculum which can be accomplished without injury to the chil¬ 
dren enrolled in the schools; (3) to inquire concerning the possibility 
of reducing the cost of the school system through a decrease in the 
amount of money spent for the administration and supervision in 
the schools; (4) and, in general, to give [their] judgment with respect 
to the various educational problems involved in the consideration of 
a further reduction in the school budget.” 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the report of the com¬ 
mittee. 

We have examined carefully the record of the economies effected during the 
past three years. Wc have conferred with the administrative officers of the 
school system regarding possible economies which experience in the larger school 
systems of the country has shown to be possible. We have attempted to arrive 
at an understanding of the local demands for a reduction in taxation, We have 
sought to relate all of these considerations to our knowledge of the general eco¬ 
nomic situation. We submit the following statement as an expicssion of our 
judgment regarding the problems on which we were asked to advise the board. 

No statement regarding expenditures for education can be justified which 
does not give full recognition to the truth o£ the position taken by the board of 
education of Pittsburgh which has said: "There is no othei problem so vital to 
the American people as the reduction in the cost of government to the lowest 
point consistent with the necessary service to be rendered ” . 

We do not find that anyone is suggesting that the high schools be closed. 

A decrease in the expenditures for public education can be brought about by: 

1. Reducing the number of persons employed. 

2. Decreasing the salaries paid 

3. Reducing the amount, quality, or cost of supplies and cquipmcnL furnished 
to the schools. 

4. Postponing expenditures for capital outlay. 

5. Eliminating from the school system services which it is now fur/iisiiing. 

A study of administration, as well as of supervision, in the Pittsburgh school 

system since 1930 shows four results that merit special comment 

The first cf these is a reduction in the number of persons employed in admin- 
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istration and supervision. This readjustment has meant substantial reductions 
in expenditures, The second is a change in the assignment of duties of supervi¬ 
sory officers which has relieved them of administrative responsibility and left 
them free to devote all their time and energy to improvement of instruction. 
The third has been the placing of increased responsibility on the principal of the 
school for the educational direction and control of the school. The fourth is the 
provision of adequate clerical assistance to care for much of the detail, thus mak¬ 
ing it possible for administrative and supervisory officers to devote the maxi¬ 
mum amount of time to the important services for which they are chosen 

The voluntary contribution made without exception by the employees of the 
board of education, through their acceptance of a io per cent reduction in 
salaries, will result in a reduction of school expenditures for the school year 
1932-33 of more than $1,000,000, The decision of the employees of the board to 
make this contribution was reached in accord with the principle enunciated by 
the board that it is more important to maintain services for children than it is to 
maintain salaries. 

The possibility of effecting further economies through the revision of the 
present curriculum has been given serious consideration The curriculum in 
operation in the Pittsburgh schools does not offer richer educational opportuni¬ 
ties to the children of the city than do the curriculums of school systems of other 
cities that are economically no more favorably situated. Under present condi¬ 
tions every suggestion of economy sincerely made deserves most careful consid¬ 
eration. The position is taken by some that such subjects as music, physical 
education art, and the like should be eliminated from the schools at the present 
time in the interest of economy. The suggestion, if carried out, would not result 
in economy for it would still be necessary to employ an equal or perhaps larger 
number of teachers to care for the pupils. In most cases the teachers of special 
subjects are at present teaching larger classes than the average, and in some 
instances much larger classes than are assigned to the teachers of academic 
subjects. In fact, the teaching of special subjects in high schools tends to lower 
rather than to increase the cost of instruction. 

Moreover, it is a serious mistake to look upon these subjects as nonessential 
They are in fact fundamental requirements in modem education. 

The total reduction in the current budget over that of the year previous of 
$1,568,755 has, in our judgment, been wisely made, After reviewing, item by 
item, the reductions in each department as affecting the services provided in the 
school system, we are of the opinion that nothing but present economic condi¬ 
tions can justify all the savings that have been made 

During our efforts to study the economies which have been effected, we have 
been impressed by the completeness and the ready availability of all the 
records at the central administration offices. We arc also convinced that all the 
efforts which have been made have been undertaken with a view to preserving 
unimpaired the services of the schools, We cannot close this statement with- 
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out commending to the people of Pittsburgh the administration of the school 
system as fully deserving their confidence, 

TILE REPORT OT THE PRESIDENT’S RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL TRENDS 

In September, 1929, President Hoover requested a committee of 
scientists to make a detailed study of recent social changes in the 
United States and to make a report of their findings. The committee 
was composed of the following persons: 

Wesley C. Mitchell, Chairman , Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University 

William F. Ogburn, Director of Research, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 

Charles E. Merriam, Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Political Science, University of Chicago 
Howard W. Odum, Director of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina 
Alice Hamilton, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston 
Shelby M. Harrison, General Director of the Russell Sage Foun¬ 
dation, New York 

Edward Eyre Hunt, Executive Secretary 

The committee secured the services of a number of other special¬ 
ists, and with the co-operation of hundreds of collaborators the work 
has been carried to completion. The report of the committee, en¬ 
titled Recent Social Trends in the United Stales, has recently been 
published in two volumes by McGraw-Hill Book Company. A great 
deal of the supporting evidence of the report and detailed facts 
which necessarily could not be included in it will later be published 
in a series of thirteen monographs. 

The work of the conunillee represents, without doubt, the most 
ambitious attempt ever made to appraise the drift of a nation’s 
social life and culture. It should serve, as it was intended to serve, 
to "supply a basis for the formulation of large national policies 
looking to the next phase in the nation's development.” 

The following statement is quoted fiorn A Review of Findings by 
the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, a review pie- 
pared by the committee itself. 
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It may indeed be said that the primary value of this report is to be found in 
the effort to interrelate the disjointed factors and elements in the social life of 
America, in the attempt to view the situation as a whole rather than as a cluster 
of parts, The various inquiries which have been conducted by the Committee 
are subordinated to the main purpose of getting a central view of the American 
problem as revealed by social trends. Important studies have recently been 
made in economic changes, in education, in child welfare, in home ownership 
and home-building, in law enforcement, in social training, in medicine, The 
meaning of the present study of social change is to be found not merely in the 
analysis of the separate trends, many of which have been examined before, but 
in their interrelation—in the effort to look at America as a whole, as a national 
union the parts of which too often are isolated, not only in scientific studies but 
in everyday affairs. 

The Committee’s procedure, then, has been to look at recent social trends in 
the United States as interrelated, to scrutinize the functioning of tire social or¬ 
ganization as a joint activity. It is the express purpose of this review of findings 
to unite such problems ns those of economics, government, religion, education, 
in a comprehensive study of social movements and tendencies, to direct atten¬ 
tion to the importance of balance among the factors of change. A nation ad¬ 
vances not only by dynamic power, but by and through the maintenance of some 
degree of equilibrium among the moving forces. 

The report is organized into four parts. The first part deals with 
problems of physical heritage, with minerals and power and land. 
The second part has to do with problems of biological heritage and 
treats of quantity of population and quality of population. Problems 
of social heritage arc treated in the third part. In this section of the 
report attention is given to inventions and economic organizations, 
social organisations and social habits, and ameliorative institutions 
and government. The concluding part is devoted to a discussion oi 
policy and problems, 

School people will be especially interested in the chapter on edu¬ 
cation prepared by Charles H, Judd, Dean of the School of Educa¬ 
tion, University of Chicago. In this chapter Professor Judd traces 
and interprets the major changes in education in the United States 
during the past three or four decades. In a monograph to be pub 
lished later Professor Judd will treat in greater detail the problems 
confronting American education, 
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It has frequently been pointed out during the past two years by 
the mayor and lay others who have had occasion to discuss school 
affairs in Chicago that the board of education of this city is entirely 
independent of the city officials. Although the mayor appoints the 
members of the board and the city council confirms the appoint¬ 
ments, the board, after it is organized, is entirely independent of the 
city government. 

The explanation of this fact is that education is in law a state 
function, not a function of the municipal corporation. The state 
merely uses the mayor and the city council as its agents in placing 
members on the board of education. The state might have used 
judges or might have provided for election of members of the board 
of education by popular vote. In some cities of the United States 
it is the practice for judges, acting under state laws, to appoint 
members of the boards of education. In many cities members of the 
boards are elected by the people, In Chicago the mayor is desig¬ 
nated by the state law as the officer who appoints the members of the 
school board, but, after making the appointments, he has no legal 
control over the board. 

After the board of education is organized, the only authority 
which it is obligated to recognize is the state law. The state law de¬ 
fines the rights and the duties of the board, Furthermore, the state 
law sets the limits of taxation which a board of education may im¬ 
pose on citizens for the conduct of schools The whole operation of 
the educational system is under the state law, not under city ordi¬ 
nance. 

Another way of explaining the situation is to say that education 
is one of the primary duties of a sovereign slate. There are innumer- 

1 A radio address given on February 4, 1933, under the auspices of the Illinois State 
Brandi of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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able court decisions which make clear the principle that the state 
sets up schools in exactly the same way in which it sets up a taxing 
system ancl in exactly the same way in which it provides courts of 
law to deal with citizens’ rights and with criminals. The state 
legislature creates local agents to execute the various laws which it 
enacts. To the mayor and his associates in the city government, 
the state gives, by enacting a city charter, certain duties and certain 
powers. In like fashion, the state gives to an entirely different body, 
namely, the board of education, the control of the school system. 

The school system of the city of Chicago operates under a charter 
which was enacted into law by the legislature of Illinois in 1917. 
Prior to that date the school system operated under older school 
laws which had proved unsatisfactory. We arc not interested at the 
moment in the details of the older laws or in the particular features 
of the law of 1917 except at one point, namely, the point at which 
provision is made for the appointment by the board of education 
of a superintendent of schools. 

A superintendent of schools has been recognized as necessary to 
the conduct of the schools of Chicago ever since 1833. The board of 
education in charge of schools has always been made up of citizens 
drawn from the industrial, commercial, and professional ranks of the 
city. When the city was incorporated in 1837, the board of citizens 
was called a “board of school inspectors,” This board of school in¬ 
spectors found that they needed the services of an expert who could 
devote iris whole time to supervision of the schools. They therefore 
arranged, in 1853, for the employment of an expert school man to 
administer the schools. 

As the public school system has grown, with the growth of the 
city, the problems of school administration have become more and 
more complex. The superintendent’s office has been enlarged, as¬ 
sistant superintendents of various grades have been appointed, and 
new officers, such as a business manager and an attorney, each 
with a corps of assistants, have been added to the central execu¬ 
tive offices of the school system. 

Something of the specialized character of the superintendent’s 
duties will be understood when it is recognized that he must set up a 
system for the training and the selection of teachers. If the selec- 
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tion of teachers is not on a professional basis, incompetent persons 
will be put in charge of classes through political influences. The 
superintendent must set up the machinery for arranging the curricu¬ 
lum, that is, the courses of instruction. Only when the curriculum is 
constantly revised and enriched in order to keep it in step with 
advancing civilization will it provide adequately for the education 
oi the young people of the city. No board of education can, or should, 
select textbooks or arrange the details of the program of instruction. 
Other facts could be cited to show why the board of education long 
ago found it necessary to employ a superintendent. Since 1853, 
when the first superintendent was employed, it has become in¬ 
creasingly necessary to have an expert in charge of the schools. 

In the meantime, while the central expert officers of the school 
system have increased in number, the board of inspectors, made up 
of citizens, has also changed in character and in its relation to the 
system. The original board of inspectors was made up of leading 
citizens who were interested in their neighbors and in their neighbors' 
children and were willing to give time to consulting about schools. 
The members of the board of inspectors were known personally to 
their fellow-citizens and were subject to the kind of guidance in de¬ 
termining school policies winch comes from intimate personal con¬ 
tact. Today the situation is very different. In a great city members 
of the board of education are so far removed from the parents of the 
children who attend schools that there is none of the intimate per¬ 
sonal contact which was common in earlier times. 

Furthermore, the operations of the school system have become so 
complex that the ordinary citizen has lost all knowledge of details, 
When he reads in the papers that a committee of taxpayers is de¬ 
manding that the board of education operate within the limits of a 
fund of $48,000,000, the ordinary citizen finds it difficult to form any 
true idea of what the discussion is about. 

Not only is the ordinary citizen lost in the consideration of vast 
sums of money spent each year in maintaining schools, but he is 
disturbed by rumors to the effect that these sums are being badly 
managed. He hears that school buildings cost lar more than similar 
buildings erected by business corporations. He hears that the em¬ 
ployees of the board of education are paid on schedules which arc 
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grossly unjust in their recognition of different kinds of services. 
He is told that the board of education does not dare to deal -with 
the unions which include builders and janitors in tlieir membership, 
He hears that the board of education is not in sympathy with the 
teachers and the superintendent of schools. All told, the plain man 
on tlte street begins to wonder what is to become of the children 
of the city during the controversies which seem to be waged con¬ 
tinuously at school headquarters. 

Every business man in the United States knows that business con¬ 
cerns would be completely discredited if they were conducted as the 
schools of this city are today. Let us think of the board of educa¬ 
tion as comparable to the board of directors of a corporation. Let us 
think of the experts at the central office of the schools as the mana¬ 
gers of the system, The controversies in the school system can be 
described by saying that the members of the board of directors are 
trying to operate the system, interfering at every turn with the 
managers, seeking advantages for their friends and clients at the 
expense of the corporation, and constantly reversing their policies. 
There is a continual uproar at the board of education, a veritable 
babel of Longues. The members of the board assume the right to 
decide on all kinds of issues which call for expert judgment. They 
overrule their experts; they neglect the advice of the superintendent; 
they quarrel with the city hall; they bicker with one another; they 
are often ignorant of the needs of the children; and in many instances 
they are on the board for purely political or financial reasons, It has 
been frankly admitted during the past two years that the board of 
education of this city is the last hold on government retained by a 
political group which for years was in control of the city. It is said 
with equal frankness that in May the political group now in control 
of the city will be in control of the schools. The children of this 
city would benefit from less politics in the board of education. The 
city wants good schools, not schools managed for janitors or 
political parties. 

There is a possible solution of the difficulty. Let the board of 
education be abolished. Let the mayor appoint an expert to manage 
the schools. Let this expert be the superintendent and organizer of 
the schools, responsible for what goes on in the system. Let the 
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funds of the schools be under his management, subject to the restric¬ 
tions imposed by state law. This arrangement would make it possible 
for experts to prepare the budget. It would create an obligation for 
experts to explain directly to the people what the schools are doing 
for the children. It would put an end to secret meetings of the board 
and of budget committees of the board. It would take the schools 
out of the hands of people who may know something about the du¬ 
ties of lawyers and about the organization of factories but who have 
revealed lamentable ignorance of all that goes to make schools 
efficient, 

The appointment of the expert superintendent may safely be left 
to the mayor. If he is a wise mayor, he will seek proper advice, 
If he is an unwise mayor and makes a bad appointment, the reaction 
against him will be ovei whelming. No one who knows the history of 
this city can doubt that on two recent occasions when a mayor has 
been overthrown, the cause of his overthrow was his tampering with 
the schools. American people are more desirous of good schools and 
good courts than of anything else in their government. Public senti¬ 
ment would check any disposition on the part of a mayor to make a 
bad appointment of the expert superintendent, 

The proposal to abolish the board of education and put a trained 
expert in charge of the schools is in line with the best principles of 
modern business. It is in keeping with the advice of experts on gov¬ 
ernment, who tell us that we should consolidate the now separate 
and conflicting units of government. It is a proposal amply justified 
by more than a generation of shameful mismanagement of the pub¬ 
lic schools of this city. 

The sooner the parents of the city of Chicago call for and secure 
a revision of the antiquated school organization under which the 
children of this community are suffering, the better it will be for the 
community. 
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The last ten years have been an era of curriculum innovations. 
Formal co-operative curriculum research, begun slightly moie than 
a decade ago, is today perhaps the most characteristic activity of 
teaching and administrative bodies in American schools. Striking as 
it does at the very heait of all educational procedure, it is the frame¬ 
work to which all the lesser educational enthusiasms attach them¬ 
selves. Experimental schools, private and public progressive schools, 
and schools of the more traditional type vie with one another in re¬ 
fining their courses of study. 

This activity is increasing rather than diminishing, Ideally, it 
would be a tremendous economy of time, effort, and money if the 
school systems in each of the states which have local course-of-study 
and textbook autonomy would agree to divide themselves into 
groups of cities and counties where geographical, occupational, so¬ 
cial, and cultural conditions are similar and to produce, through a 
single intercommunity effort, a recommended but optional course of 
study for each curricular district. Each public-school community, 
however, and each private school is for the most part distrustful of 
the value of its neighbors' contributions in such matters and aspires 
to produce a curriculum replete with innovations and demonstrably 
superior to its rivals. In other words, this is an era not only of in¬ 
creased curriculum activity but of curriculum competition. 

It would be most inconsistent for an educational publisher to 
complain of competition as an institution, for his own business is 
highly competitive. Nevertheless, it is pertinent, even though per¬ 
haps at the same time impertinent, to point out thaL, just as many 
poor or indifferent books are produced under a competitive system 
of publication, so many poor or indifferent courses of study result 
from this welter of curriculum research. Furthermore, it may be 
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pointed out that, just as books range from the spontaneous and 
inevitable fruition of new and sound educational programs, at the 
one pole, to the mercenary sponsoring by influential leaders of the 
reactionary product of educational hacks, at the other pole, so courses 
of study range from charters of freedom to codes of oppression or 
instruments of license. 

Is it not high time that American education, while emphasizing 
sound and necessary curriculum research, purge itself of amateur¬ 
ish, unnecessary, and futile tampering with the established order? 
Are not our children sometimes sacrificed on the altar of experi¬ 
mentation for its own sake? Are not public funds squandered to sat¬ 
isfy the curricular vanity of small communities that would do better 
to model their curriculums, with such slight modifications as might 
be advisable, after those of their larger neighbors who have better 
facilities for valid research? Have not classroom teachers been en¬ 
couraged to feel that educational innovation—good, bad, or indiffei- 
ent—is the surest road to preferment in their own systems? 

The changes which public education is aggressively making in its 
own content imply corresponding changes in the methods and the 
materials of instruction. Teachers arc tiained to teach in one way 
and must presently learn to Leach in another. That is not so serious 
as might seem to be the case, for the names given to child-centered, 
as opposed to subject-centered, methods change moic often Ilian 
their substance. From memoriter meLhods to project instruction was 
a mighty leap; but from projects to problems and from problems 
to units and from units to activities (or was it vice versa?) was 
but a series of mincing steps—dancing on a dime. Trifling disloca¬ 
tions of teaching method, however, become gaping fractures when 
these methods are incorporated into textbooks. The unit teacher 
who has been a project or an activity teacher becomes such as a 
result of a process which, according to her adaptability, ranges from 
reading a magazine article to taking a summer-school course under 
the newest leader. Once she becomes a unit teacher, she demands 
a unit textbook and looks askance at mere project or problem text¬ 
books as survivals of the Dark Ages. 

To succeed in meeting the needs of the schools, and consequently 
to succeed commercially, the educational publisher must be at once 
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sympathetic and critical, Most of Ms criticism he keeps to himself. 
Even when he declines manuscripts, it is rarely advisable to state in 
full his reasons, Doing so would merely provoke fruitless contro¬ 
versy. The publisher must appreciate the significance of every edu¬ 
cational movement and endeavor to view it in proper perspective. 
This ability requires a synthetic activity on his part which corre¬ 
sponds to the analytic activity of the curriculum-makers. 

Twelve years ago the organization of which the writer is a mem¬ 
ber was advised in all good faith to reconstruct its entire schoolbook 
list on a strictly project basis. According to this proposal, pamphlet 
projects were to be accompanied by reference books of facts, and, 
in effect, our existing list of schoolbooks was to be scrapped and our 
obligations to their authors repudiated. Superficially such aproposal 
represented whole-hearted and exclusive adoption of the project 
method by a publisher. We did not follow this advice for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons (aside from our disinclination to cease promoting the 
books we already had): (i) We did not believe that so thorough¬ 
going a form of the project method would ever be accepted by any 
great proportion of the schools, (2) If we should disregard the 
project pamphlets—the lineal antecedents of pupils’ guide sheets— 
and focus our attention on the encyclopedic books of facts, we were 
forced to recognize that the latter would, in effect, represent a re¬ 
turn to textbooks of an excessively archaic type. (3) We regarded the 
whole idea as theoretically unsound, since projects thus hatched in 
advance were not projects at all according to the accepted definition 
of projects, which requites that they be spontaneous in. their origin. 

Instead, we and all other publishers published books with a larger 
quasi-project and problem content than had been customary there¬ 
tofore. Schools dubbed reactionary by the project enthusiasts con¬ 
tinued to purchase textbooks of the older type. Thoroughgoing proj¬ 
ect devotees, on the other hand, were not content to use any one 
book exclusively. Instead, they used a few copies of several books or 
confined themselves largely to work with posters, magazines, time¬ 
tables, and other free materials solicited from a variety of sources, 
both public and private, as substitutes for books. Not only had the 
aggregate textbook market been diminished, but what survived had 
been split up. 
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Now units and activities are upon us. Has any publisher a better 
reason to surrender unconditionally to units than he had to capitu¬ 
late to projects a few years ago? Let me not be misunderstood: 
Units and activities are excellent bases (or should I say an excellent 
basis?) for the organization of classroom instruction when directed 
by an expert teacher with the assistance of a profusion of materials 
of instruction, primarily books and secondarily visual-sensory aids 
and all the other paraphernalia of the modern classroom. The new¬ 
ness of these movements (or of this movement), however, has re¬ 
cently been called into question in two very penetrating articles. 
In a recent article G. W. Hodgkins analyzes the “new methods” as 
applied to the leaching of science 1 in a manner which applies equally 
well to other subjects, tracing the almost imperceptible transforma¬ 
tion from one form into another of the interest motif. In another 
article Roy 0. Billett reveals the essential identity of the half- 
dozen newest “plans,” not perhaps in theory but at least in practice: 
“The conclusion is inevitable that, in practice, differentiated as¬ 
signments, long-unit assignments, individualized instruction, the con¬ 
tract plan, the laboratory plan, the problem method, and the project 
method are one and the same thing, differing only in name.” 3 Some¬ 
body has at last discovered itl The schools, however, are from year 
to year demanding textbooks that conform fully if not blatantly to 
the terminology of the hour. Long past is the time when school¬ 
books became outmoded only with the publication of a new census, 
Even those rare works of genius or near-genius that are supreme in 
their respective fields (and there are pathetically few of them) 
must now be shelved when the dogma of the master of today gives 
way to the new statement of essentially the same dogma by the 
master of tomorrow. As the birth-rate of new books lias gone up, 
their life-expectancy has been shortened. It would not be shortened, 
however, if classroom teachers, who are usually far better makers of 
detailed lesson plans than are textbook authors and, conversely, far 
less capable writers, would co-opeiate with subject-matter special- 

1 G W. Hodgkins, “'New Methods’ as Applied to Social Science Teaching," //ir- 
torkal Outlook, XXIII (November, 1932), 338-45, 

1 Roy 0. Billett, “Plans Characterized by the Unit Assignment,” School Review, 
XL (November, 1932), G60. 
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ists rather than compete with them and would concentrate their 
energies on the production of guide sheets and workbooks. 

In this brief review of the factors which tend not only to confine 
the use of individual books to fewer schools than formerly but to 
doom them to shorter lives, we have thus far referred only to influ¬ 
ences which represent the sincere beliefs of educational leaders and 
their followers and which, when operating under proper conditions, 
are beneficent in their effect. In passing, we must mention with 
bated breath what we may term “the curriculum racket” as prac¬ 
ticed today in some cities and states. This racket consists in the 
deliberate withholding from publication of courses of study in school 
systems large enough to constitute in themselves adequate markets 
for books until new, and usually mediocre, books by the course-of- 
study makers themselves are ready for publication. This practice 
further limits the distribution of any one book and is of worse than 
doubtful service to education. A poor or mediocre book that con¬ 
forms liLerally to a syllabus is often a deadening influence as com¬ 
pared with a better book that violates at least the time order of the 
syllabus. Frequently, however, teachers in systems in which a course 
of study is definitely prescribed will prefer to plow through a dull 
and inadequate book consecutively rather than to play leapfrog 
with the chapters of a superior book. 

This situation, in brief, is that which confronts the schoolbook 
publisher of today. What can lie do about it? Primarily, he must 
choose among several kinds of books: 

i. Books that, while so devised as to make the maximum inciden¬ 
tal appeal to pedagogical cults, are essentially permanent in charac¬ 
ter. Such a book depends for its popularity on the author’s mastery 
of factual content, on his ability to write interestingly and perhaps 
with distinguished style, and on his many-sided knowledge of chil¬ 
dren’s capacities and of the vocabulary and ideas understood by chil¬ 
dren (rather than his diligence in thumbing word lists as he writes). 
The author of such a book bows wisely but not abjectly to the most 
recent demands with respect to organization, testing and drilling 
devices, and supplementary projects and activities. Such a book in 
its essence is a highly individual creation; in the outward form of its 
“pedagogical equipment” it is highly eclectic. Such a book, if su- 
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premely well done, may be widely used (though not so widely as it 
once would have been), and its popularity may continue for several 
years (but not so long as formerly), It will be used both in the tradi¬ 
tional schools and in progressive schools of the more moderate type 
which openly decry extreme methods. 1 

2. Books that exemplify as intimately as possible the latest and 
most approved pedagogical demand. A history textbook organized 
by units would be such a book, especially if each unit were qualita¬ 
tively different from the others, long as compared with the chapters 
in books of the old type, and equipped with introductions, tests, and 
supplementary activities that conform to the nco-Herbartianism of 
the unit school. It is of course entirely possible that such a book 
may be prepared with all the spontaneity and intrinsic merit of a 
book in Class r, but inevitably its distribution is limited by three 
factors: (a) the probability that the present pattern of unit instruc¬ 
tion will, within a shorter period than the normal lifetime of a text¬ 
book, be superseded by new patterns not yet invented; ( 7 >) the vir¬ 
tual certainty that such a book will not prove acceptable either to the 
traditionalists or to the followers of other new creeds, for example, 
to those teachers who wish their hisLory intermingled with geog¬ 
raphy and the other social sciences; and (c) the proneness of the ad¬ 
herents of each of the new movements to devise their own units and 
hence to disapprove of any texLbook prepared by others. 

3. Books local in their subject matter rather than in their con¬ 
formity to local courses of study, for example, histories and geog¬ 
raphies of individual states. In the case of such books the geograph¬ 
ical limitations of the market are usually offset by the fact that 
they enjoy a partial or complete monopoly. 

4. Books frankly of the reference type, such as school encyclo¬ 
pedias, of which a single copy or set must normally suffice for a 
school or a classroom. 

5. Supplementary books and juvenile books, both those of the 
type provided in classioom quantities and those of the type of which 
a few copies are sufficient for an entire class. 

*A case in point iB the Scarborough School, whose latest bulletin tells us: "It is 
known as a 'progressive 1 school, yet it docs not use 'extreme* methods. The school at¬ 
tempts to combine the beat of the old and of the new.” 
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In addition to books of these five types, an educational publisher 
must be open-minded with respect to the advisability of producing 
non-book materials of the following types: 

6. Perishable workbooks, drill books, test books, study guides, 
and the like, paper-bound and therefore inexpensive. 

7. Paper-bound pamphlets, such as the Lessons in Community and 
National Lije issued in 1917-18 by the "United States Bureau of 
Education in co-opcration with the United States Food Adminis¬ 
tration, the series entitled “Achievements of Civilization” now 
being published by the American Council on Education, and the 
"Modern Problems Scries” now being issued by the American Edu¬ 
cation Tress. 

8. School periodicals, including both magazines and newspapers, 
normally either weekly or bi-weekly during the school year. 

To be sure, the publisher's exercise of judgment in emphasizing 
one or more of these eight types of publications in preference to the 
others is commercial rather than curricular in nature. Every pub¬ 
lication planned, however, represents a definitely curricular contri¬ 
bution, since it either determines or further crystallizes current curric¬ 
ular practice. For example, the question of the feasibility of mergers 
of related subjects, such as mixed social science, mixed mathematics, 
and mixed language (for literary appreciation, reading, grammar, 
composition, rhetoric, and writing have long been inextricably 
mixed), must be faced squarely. Publishers are interested more in 
ideas than in authors (many are the failures resulting from hasty 
tie-ups with promising authors whose ideas of the curriculum had 
not heen subjected to the keenest scrutiny), yet seldom can a pub¬ 
lisher afford to commit himself exclusively to any one curricular phi¬ 
losophy. Publishers of mixed mathematics must continue to publish 
algebras and geometries; publishers of mixed social science must 
continue to publish histories, geographies, and the like. The pub¬ 
lisher must, of course, visualize definitely the type of school which 
each of his products fits and promote it accordingly. 

To what extent may the publisher do definitely creative work 
in the curricular field? To a considerable extent, we think. With the 
curriculum specialists of the country for the most part engiossed in 
carrying out their individual theories, the publisher makes it his 
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business to decide what gaps there are in the aggregate of curricu- 
lumsnow in vogue, with a view to filling these gaps. We conceive of 
the production of the series "Achievements of Civilization," previ¬ 
ously referred to, presumably intended for use in the junior high 
school, as such an effort. To be sure, this series is not the product 
of a commercial publisher, but it is entirely comparable to a com¬ 
mercial publisher’s product in the care and skill exercised in its edit¬ 
ing and makeup, Likewise, in the elementary-school curriculum of 
today there are many topics in and of themselves directly educative, 
in that they enable the child to understand his complex environ¬ 
ment, which have hitherto been indefensibly overlooked. They aie 
not definitely history or arithmetic or geography or language as 
such, nor are they likely to be involved in the play, manual, or read¬ 
ing units most commonly administered in activity schools. Some 
day a publisher will gather these loose threads, many of which are as 
valuable as those which form the warp and the woof of subjects now 
taught and activities now prescribed, and weave a new and attrac¬ 
tive fabric. There is a palpable inconsistency between the funda¬ 
mental standards of curriculum construction and the vast bulk of 
secondary-school courses in mathematics that are today most widely 
followed. Some day a publisher will produce books that will inter¬ 
pret the quantitative aspects of twentieth-century life to the average 
rather than the exceptional twentieth-century secondary-school pu¬ 
pil, and, if we mistake not, secondary-school courses of study will 
follow the lead thus taken. Opportunities for useful and constructive 
innovations are legion. 

How about research? This is probably the most abused concept 
in education. Its great vogue grew out of the emphasis placed on 
research in American (following the German) universities, whete, 
as everybody knows, there are several hundred men and women who 
devote their energies primarily if not exclusively to the enlargement 
of human knowledge rather than to teaching. There is a strong and 
natural tendency in secondary and even in elementary schools to 
imitate collegiate procedure. Now it is not often that the frontiers 
of scientific knowledge are advanced in the physical or chemical 
laboratories of high schools—even after the pupils have gone home 
for the day. New and vital interpretations of past events are not 
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often given out by high-school teachers of history. High-school 
teachers of Latin do not commonly advance new theories in the in¬ 
terpretation of Lucretius or Juvenal or Petronius or suggest trans¬ 
lations of hitherto undeciphered inscriptions, This is quite as it 
should be and is no indictment whatever of the scholarship or of the 
value of these teachers in our American scheme of education. It is 
the business, the sole business, of high-school teachers and, more 
especially, of elementary-school teachers to pass on the torch to the 
next generation. Research, therefore, in elementary and secondary 
schools is confined largely to ways and means for teaching more 
effectively, whether by changes in curriculum or by changes in 
method, and of course these two overlap. However, the number of 
teachers employed in our public schools vastly exceeds the number 
employed in our colleges. Tor the most part, their training in re¬ 
search is necessarily more meager than the training of university 
professors, and their field, of activity is infinitely more restricted. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of research as an end in itself has grown 
apace. Even the pupils are affected by the contagion until in many 
instances artificial and laborious methods of self-discovery have re¬ 
placed easier and more natural methods of reading and normal ex¬ 
posure to knowledge. What is more natural than that research- 
infected teachers should demand of publishers, if the latter are to 
qualify among the educationally elect, research departments and 
independent research activity? 

It is our conviction that, with the research staffs of school systems 
of all sizes already overmanned and in some instances over-active, 
an attempt on the part of publishers to duplicate this activity would 
be to gild the lily. To be sure, the publisher must conduct a great 
deal of research of an informal type. He must gather and summarize 
courses of study, discriminating as shrewdly as possible between 
those that are unsatisfactory and temporary and those that are 
destined to be imitated, He has a splendid opportunity, denied for 
the most part to all except a handful of the country’s leading educa¬ 
tors, to visit schools of all kinds, in all places, and at all times, and to 
draw his own conclusions regarding their needs. He must keep 
abreast of educational literature or fall by the wayside. He must 
possess an adequate machinery—a far less formal and imposing 
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machinery than the sticklers for statistical procedure commonly sup¬ 
pose—for testing his product when in tentative form. But the lab¬ 
oratories into which he properly goes when laboratory work is re¬ 
quired are the schools themselves: A publisher’s research is largely 
qualitative; a schoolman’s, largely quantitative. Very early the 
publisher must learn the truth of the old epigram that the chief 
function of statistical research is to prove to us what we already 
know. If a publisher cannot determine by inspection the grade level 
for which a textbook manuscript is suited, he will be helpless with 
all the word lists in the world at his disposal, 

To be sure, the publisher is a logical outlet for the lesults, whether 
in textbook form or otherwise, of heavily subsidized experiments, 
but normally the publisher is not the proper subsidizing agency. 
That is the function of educational foundations, school departments 
of research, and authors, The disintegration of the total potential 
textbook market of today has proceeded so far that few textbooks 
can be sold successfully under competitive price conditions if to the 
normal initial cost of composition, artist’s work, engraving, and 
electrotyping there is added an abnormal pre-initial cost of special 
publisher-paid research. No publisher has behind him the accumu¬ 
lated millions of an educational foundation or even the financial 
resources of a single laige city school system, Any publisher who 
fails to include in the net selling price of any book any expense 
directly or indirectly incurred in the publication of that book is head¬ 
ed for the rocks. 

Most important, of course, of all the products of co-operative re¬ 
search are the comprehensive reports of investigations into the 
teaching of various subjects and groups of subjects which, are fi¬ 
nanced by foundations and conducted by committees of leading 
scholars. Typical of such investigations, or rather outstanding 
among them, are the report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, the publication of which has 
now been begun by Scribner’s; Lhe Classical Investigation, pub¬ 
lished in 1924 by the Princeton University Pi ess; and the Modern 
Language Investigation, published in rg27-3i by Macmillan. Such 
investigations have a threefold significance for the publisher: FirsL, 
they constitute in themselves books which a publisher may produce 
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and distribute. Second, as notably in the case of the Classical In¬ 
vestigation, they become immediately upon publication detailed 
guides to authors and publishers as to the selection and the organiza¬ 
tion of subject matter that will be acceptable in textbooks for many 
years to come, Third, such an investigation, if conducted on a high 
plane, is most suggestive to the publisher in his search for new ideas 
that can be embodied in new books. Any schoolbook publisher, for 
example, who has failed to read Beard’s A Charier for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools 1 and to attempt to translate it into new and 
better publishing policies has been most neglectful of Ms opportuni¬ 
ties. The student of this brief but important book is certain to 
classify his own publications with Beard as ideological, utopian, or 
progressive. He is bound to reflect how he may make his new pub¬ 
lications more progressive in the fundamental sense so clearly de¬ 
fined by Beard. If he follows Beard in the latter’s analysis of "the 
climate of American ideas” (pp. 52 ff,), he will find himself grappling 
with ultimate aims of education that transcend the purely social 
sciences and unfold to him the possibilities of new books not yet 
thought of. He will plan books that suit the machine age and that 
presuppose a vast increase in the importance of leisure. 

Do these new possibilities, both in the field of the social studies 
and in other fields, concern primarily basal textbooks in the accepted 
sense of the term or curriculum-enriching materials as advocated by 
Judd at the Detroit meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Education in 1931? Undoubtedly both. Whatever measure of pros¬ 
perity educational publishers may have enjoyed has been the result 
chiefly of the successful distribution of a relatively small number of 
books for basal use in class quantities; but, whether we like it or not, 
Buckingham’s view’ that from now on publishers are destined to sell 
fewer copies of more books is probably correct. We have aheady 
commented in detail on the diversification and disintegration of the 
schoolbook market and the contributing causes. The basal textbook 

'A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools. Drafted by Charles A Beard, 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part I New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 11)32. 

3 Expressed in an unpublished address before the Buffalo Conference on Textbook 
Problems, July 9, 1932, 
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as an institution is far from dead, but it is in its old age. It will live 
longer in rural schools and under state adoption than it will live in 
urban and what publishers call "open" territory. There are unmis¬ 
takable indications that an important part of the book equipment of 
the children of tomorrow will be a simpler, juvenile counterpart of 
the specialized general or trade book of today. The publication of 
such books will necessarily be more speculative, and, irrespective of 
their length, which in itself will tend to be greater, such books will 
carry higher prices than do textbooks as we now know them, The 
tendency deemed progressive today is to encourage children to delve 
far more deeply than heretofore into isolated aspects of what we 
have called subjects, but, if the co-ordination and orientation of 
these fragments of specialized knowledge is neglected, the curricu¬ 
lum-makers will be responsible. So long as the market for systematic 
basal textbooks remains large enough to encourage new authorship 
and new publication, the publishers can continue to contribute their 
bit to a sound perspective in American educational procedure, 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF A 
MOBILE POPULATION 


HAROLD II. PUNKE 
Chicago, Illinois 

It is well known that the population of this country migrates a 
great deal from place to place, It is even said that the people of the 
United States are more mobile than any other people, that the typi¬ 
cal American is less likely to live during the major portion of his life 
in the community in which he was born than is the typical person in 
any other country. Much of this migration has been caused by a 
search for greater opportunity of one kind or another, and in many 
instances the migration has been from the older parts of the country 
to the newer, In recent decades a great deal of migration from rural 
to urban communities has taken place, and various minor currents of 
migration have also been apparent, It is the purpose of this article 
to indicate by reference to census data the extent to which certain 
migrations have been taking place and to point out some of their 
educational and social implications. 

The extent of migration of native-born Americans during the past 
eighty years is shown in Table I. The data indicate some fluctuation 
in the percentages of native-born persons but in general show a 
slight net decrease from 1850 to 1890 and an approximately equal 
net increase from 1890 to 1930. The waves of immigration and the 
restrictions placed on immigration have definitely influenced these 
percentages, but this influence is not especially pertinent to the prob¬ 
lem at hand. 

Column s of the table shows that during the eighty-year period 
the proportion of the population consisting of persons born in a state 
other than that in which they resided at a particular census interval 
has stood rather steadily in the neighborhood of one-fifth of the total 
population. When considered on the basis of the native population 
(Column 7) rather than on the basis of total population, the percent- 
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ages of migrants necessarily run somewhat higher. Initial considera¬ 
tion of the data indicating the percentages of migrants among native- 
born persons might suggest that one could predict rather accurately 
the proportion of the population representing persons who would at 
some definite future time be living in states other than their native 
states. Closer study of these data, however, shows a decrease in the 
mobility of the native population from i860 to 1900 and thereafter 

TABLE I 

Total Population of United States at Each Census Period from 1850 to 1930 
Percentage of Native-born Persons, and Percentages of Total and of 
Native Population Dorn in States Otiier than That of Residence* 


Year 

Total 

Population 

Percentage 
That Native 
Population 
la of Total 
Population 

Percentage of 
Total 
Population 
Born In 5 LaLc 
of Residence 

Percentage of 
Total 
Population 
Born In State 
Other Limn 
SLalc of 
Residence 

Percentage of 

Population 
Born In 
Other Placesf 

Percentage of 
Native 
Population 
Born In StnLc 
Other than 
State of 
Residence 

1 

3 

3 


5 

6 

7 

1850. 

19,98V.S63t 

i» 8 i 

67 3 

21.3 

Q 2 

24.0 

1860.. . 

27,489,5611 

85. of 

63.8 

21.0 

O 2 

24 7 

1870 . . 

38,558,371 

85.6 

65 7 

19 9 

0 0 

23 2 

1880,. 

50,155,783 

86.7 

67.6 

19 1 

0 0 

22 I 

1890, , 

62,622,250 

85 * 

66,9 

17 7 

o,6 

20 8 

1900 

75 i 994 j 575 

80.4 

68.3 

17 8 

0 3 

20.6 

1910 . . . 

91,972,266 

85 3 

66 5 

18 4 

0 4 

21,6 

1920 , 

105,710,620 

86.8 

67 2 

19.2 

*4 

22 I 

1930 , 

122,775,046 

88.4 

67 3 

20.7 

°'4 

3 3-5 


+ Data for 1850-1030 arc from Fourteenth Census oj the United Slates Taken in the Year 192a, "Popula¬ 
tion," Vol. II, Table i, p 613, Data lor 1530 ore from Fifteenth Count of the United States: 1930 (Press 
Rqleaat, Match 21, 1932) 

t This column represents persona whose state of birth was not reported, those born in outlying posses¬ 
sions or nt sea, or American citizens born abroad 

| White and free colored population, 

an increase in mobility. The gcneial seltling-up of the country dur¬ 
ing the earlier period and the somewhat limited transportation facil¬ 
ities are, no doubt, prominent factors in the decrease in mobility dur¬ 
ing that period. On the other hand, the marked improvement in 
transportation facilities, the increases in the wealth per capita, and 
increased acquaintance through education with parts of the country 
other than that in which one lives are no doubt factors in the increas¬ 
ing mobility of the native population since 1900. 

Closer study of the character of migration in this countiy shows 
that certain sectional migrations have been important in our his- 
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tory, particularly the migration to the west, Table II indicates that 
this migration is still in progress but that it is beginning to be signifi¬ 
cantly counteracted by an eastward migration. The table indicates 
the steady and significant increase from 1870 to 1910 in the number 
of persons migrating westward across the Mississippi River and the 
slight numerical decrease in the number of westward migrants since 
1910. It can also be seen from the table that from 1870 to 1930 the 
number of persons migrating eastward across the Mississippi River 
increased more than tenfold and that the number of such migrants 
has more than doubled since 1910. The net result is that the per¬ 
centage of westward migrants across the Mississippi River decreased 
markedly from 1920 to 1930. No doubt, much of the eastward mi¬ 
gration lias been caused by the movement from rural to urban areas. 
Westward migration, however, still greatly exceeds eastward migra¬ 
tion when considered cither in terms of numbers (Column 5) or in 
terms of the percentages of persons born on one side of the river but 
living on the other side (Columns 7 and 8). Hence, it can be said 
that the westward migration in this country is still in progress, al¬ 
though the westward movement is gradually being counteracted by 
an incieasing stream of eastward migration. 

For some time a rather significant migration between the North 
and the South has been talcing place. The extent and the direction 
of this migration arc shown in Table III. The data indicate a steady 
increase in the amount of migration in both directions but an excess 
of south to north migration over north to south migration in every 
census inteival listed (Column 5). The intersectional migrations in 
the two directions were more nearly equal in 1910 than at any other 
interval included hi the table. The greater northward migration 
from 1870 lo 1900 is perhaps partly due to the after-effects of the 
Civil War, whereas various economic aspects of the more distinctly 
rural-lo-urban migration undoubtedly account in large measure for 
the excess of northward migration over southward migration since 
1900. In 1930 the number of persons representing the net gain of the 
North and loss of the South was more than three times Lhe cone- 
sponding number in 1920. According to the last census, nearly two- 
thirds of the intersectional migration between North and South was 
northward migration. Moreover, the percentage of all persons born 
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in the South who migrate northward has consistently been larger 
than the percentage of persons born in the North who migrate south¬ 
ward (Columns 7 and 8). It will no doubt occur to the reader that 
much of this northward migration in recent years has been due to a 
migration of southern negroes to northern cities. While this state¬ 
ment is probably correct, it is not brought out by the data presented 
here as these data are not classified on a racial basis. 

In Table XV are given data showing by states the proportions of 
the total number of persons born in a state other than the state 
of residence. The range in the percentages is from less than 5 to more 
than 70. The ranges for the different census years listed are as fol¬ 
lows; 1900, from 4.1 per cent in South Carolina to 70.4 per cent in 
Oklahoma; 1910, from 4.9 per cent in North Carolina to 65 9 per 
cent in Oklahoma; 1920, from 6.2 per cent in North Carolina to 60.x 
per cent in Wyoming; 1930, from 7.8 per cent in South Carolina and 
Maine to 37.5 per cent in Wyoming. It is interesting to note here 
that the lowest percentage of persons born outside the state of 
residence nearly doubled from 1900 to 1930 (4.1 per cent in rgoo 
compared with 7.8 per cent in 1930). In seventeen states the per¬ 
centages of the total population born in other states were smaller 
in 1930 than in 1920. These states fall into four groups. 

Nine of the eleven agricultural states between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains constitute one group. In Louisiana 
and Missouri, the two states in this area not included, the differences 
in the percentages for 1920 and 1930 (04 and 0,6) are too small to 
warrant extended comment, although it might be noted that 
Missouri has the highest percentage of urban population of any of 
the eleven states and from this standpoint is the least typical of the 
group. 

A second group comprises certain of the newer states: Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Washington, and Oregon. The amount 
of change in the case of Oregon is insignificant. The percentages of 
persons horn in other states in the case of the other five states of this 
group have varied roughly from 43 to 60 during the period studied. 
These percentages arc much higher than those shown for the older 
states farther east. These proportions were appioached at an earlier 
time in Nebraska, Kansas, and the Dakotas, and one might suppose 
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Percentages Which Persons Born in States Other than That op 
Residence Were oy the Total Population in Each 
Decade from iqoq to 1930* 



Pcrckhtaqk of Population 13 ohn in Other States 


1900 

1910 

IQ 2 Q 


I 

3 

3 

A 

s 

United Slates. ... . 

District of Columbia.. . * 

17 8 

18 4 

19 2 

20 7 

49.6 

49 7 

SS 8 

55 6 

New England: 




Maine ,., . 

5 3 

6 7 

7 6 

7 » 

New Hampshire,.. 

18 9 

19 2 

20 8 

21,0 

Vermont * - ., - 

13 9 

r 4 7 

IS S 

16.s 

Massachusetts, 

H 3 

12 9 

12 6 

12 0 

Rhode Island, ... 

18 4 

l 7 5 

17 0 

17 I 

Connecticut. 

16 6 

IS 7 

17 5 

IQ l 

Middle Allan lie: 


New York.... 

6 9 

7 5 

83 

10. g 

New Jersey, ... 

20 3 

20,7 

22 5 

26 0 

Pennsylvania. 

7 ■ 7 

7 4 

8 S 

10,0 

East North Central: 




Ohio. 

12,0 

12,7 

I 7 ,X 

20.5 

Indiana.* 

19.6 

18.6 

ig.i 

21 3 

Illinois. 

19.6 

17 7 

17 8 

20 5 

Michigan. . . ■ 

16,8 

r 5 ■ 5 

19.0 

23-5 

Wisconsin. 

11 -7 

11.0 

ii 8 

12.g 

West North Central: 




Minnesota.. 

19 7 

19 4 

20,9 

19 7 

Iowa. 

26 9 

23.6 

22 6 

20,1 

Missouri. 

27.2 

25 0 

24.1 

24.7 

North Dakota. 

30 0 

37 6 

31 6 

26.6 

South Dnkoln. 

37 6 

43 6 

38 8 

33 7 

Nebraska., 

39 8 

34-7 

3 1 1 

27-3 

Kansas...... 

48 2 

42 8 

38 5 

35 3 

South Atlanlic: 





Delaware.. . . 

22 2 

23 4 

26 5 

27 S 

Maryland. 

II 4 

12 5 

16 3 

19 8 

Virginia.. . 

7 1 

9 2 

12 7 

13 7 

West Virginia. 

17 5 

18 a 

19 4 

20,0 

North Carolina . 

4-4 

4,9 

6.2 

9 9 

South Carolina,. 

4 I 

5 1 

6 S 

76 

Georgia .... 

8 6 

8-5 

9 6 

10 3 

Florida. 

30. 2 

32.5 

36 1 

44-4 

East South Central: 


Kentucky... 

0 7 

9 4 

10.3 

n *3 

Tennessee. 

13 1 

13 r 

13 8 

16 I 

Alabama. .... 

12 8 

12,0 

n S 

11 7 

Mississippi. 

139 

12.2 

10 2 

10 3 


*The data for 1900-1030 are from Fourteenth Census ojthe United Staffs Token in the Year rgao t “Popu¬ 
lation Vol. II, Table 13, p. 6ao The data for 1910 are adapted front Fifteenth Census of the United States! 
J0jo (PreBS Release, March ai, 193a) and from Population Bulletin (Second Senes), United States Stnn- 
jna/>, Table 3a, p, 34 
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TABLE IV —Continued 



Percentage oe Population Born in Oteer Statls 


1 goo 

IQIO 

1020 

IQ30 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

West South Central. 





Arkansas.- 

33 8 

3i 4 

30 4 

26 6 

Louisiana.. , 

ii 4 

11 5 

12 4 

12.8 

Oklahoma 

70.4 

6S 9 

57.0 

49 2 

Texas 

27.2 

23 3 

30 8 

19 4 

Mountain’ 




Montana 

45 9 

47 3 

5° 1 

44 5 

Idaho . 

54 5 

53 4 

55 6 

49 2 

Wyoming. 

59 7 

57-7 

60 1 

57 5 

Colorado . 

54-0 

53 8 

5 2 4 

49 5 

New Mexico. 

19 4 

36.0 

33 3 

34-3 

Arizona... 

3 6 7 

36 6 

4 1 2 

46 1 

Utah. . 

14 5 


16 5 

*5 5 

Nevada,.,. 

33 ? 

48. s 

46 2 

50 6 

Pacific. 


Washington 

51.3 

S3.3 

48 8 

45 9 

Oregon 

43 & 

49-o 

47 8 

47 & 

California. 

29 9 

36.3 

39 B 

45 4 


that these five or six newer states, which too have prominent agri¬ 
cultural interests, will repeat the history of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas. Hence, a decrease is to be expected in the percentages 
of residents of these six states who were horn in other states. 

A comparison of the section of the table relating to the Mountain 
states indicates that Utah occupies a unique position among those 
states. The percentage of the people born in other states has con¬ 
sistently been lower in Utah than in any other of the Mountain 
states, and with one exception the difference between Utah and the 
other states has been marked. No doubt a combination of factors 
has been at work in giving Utah less drawing power foi persons born 
in other states than have the states in the neighboring Mountain 
regions. One such factor has probably been the Mormon religion 
and culture, with the prejudice which people of other beliefs and 
traditions have shown toward it. 

Massachusetts presents a situation somewhat different from that 
in the other states which in 1930 show*decreases in the percentages 
of persons bom in other states. Rhode Island is irregular. Massa¬ 
chusetts and Rhode Island differ from the remainder of New Eng- 
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land ancl from the remainder of the country east of the Mississippi 
River. The change in Massachusetts is small, but its steadiness 
throughout the period studied gives the decrease some significance. 
A possible explanation may be the passing of certain industries out 
of this region, resulting in a decrease in power to aLtract persons 
from other states. 

Fifteen staLes show steady increases during the four census periods 
in the percentages of the toLai population born in other states, and 
in ten additional staLes there have been steady increases in the last 
three census periods, In 1930 over 40 per cent of the persons in each 
of eleven states were born in a state other than that of residence. 
California headed the list, 2,577,000 persons born in other states 
residing within her borders, 1 This number is more than one-third of 
the total number of such persons in the eleven states. In each of 
seven additional states more than a million of the residents were 
born in oilier states, Tbese seven states in order of descending 
rank, after California, are Illinois, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Texas, and New Jersey. 

The facts given in the preceding paragraphs indicate that during 
recent decades there has been a decided increase in the mobility of 
our population as a whole, although the reverse has been true of cer¬ 
tain states, largely new or agricultural states. When it is borne in 
mind that the percentages for the later decades are, except in rare 
instances, based on greater numbers of persons than the percentages 
for the earlier decades, the increasing mobility of the population in 
the last decade or two becomes more apparent. It should also be 
noted in Lliis connection that the migration here shown does not in¬ 
clude migration within a state. So long as a person has not gone out¬ 
side the state in which he was born, his migrations are not shown in 
these figures. Neither do the data take into account persons who 
migrated successively from state to state outside the state of birth 
nor persons who lived for a time outside the stale of birth but were 
again living in the native stale at the time of the census enumeration. 
Clearly, if the census had taken into account migrations of this chai- 
acter, the mobility of the population would be greater than is indi¬ 
cated by the foregoing data. 

1 1 i 93S,867 of tlie 5,677,251 people living in California in 1930 were born in the state, 
whereas only 175,712 persons born in California were living in other states, 
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From the standpoint of the social and economic burden of rearing 
and of educating children, the age at -which persons most commonly 
migrate is of considerable importance, particularly in the case of the 
rural-urban migration, which has been significant in the growth of 
American cities. An attempt was therefore made to secure data con¬ 
cerning the ages of the native white persons in the larger cities for 
1920 and 1930, Table V presents these data for seventeen cities. In 
all but three of the cities listed, namely, Boston, Newark, and Phila¬ 
delphia, the number of persons fifteen to twenty-four years old in 
1930 was greater than the number of persons five to fourteen years 
old in 1920. Moreover, in ten of the seventeen cities the number of 
persons twenty-five to thirty-four years old in 1930 was greater than 
the number fifteen to twenty-four years old in 1920, and in San Fran¬ 
cisco and Los Angeles the number of persons thirty-five to forty-four 
years of age in 1930 was greater than the number twenty-five to 
thirty-four years of age in 1920. Clearly, these increases are due to 
migrations of persons within the age groups considered. Since the 
factor of immigration is not involved and since the increases de¬ 
scribed are found in most of the cities listed, it is clear that the mi¬ 
grants have come from smaller communities. 

In the age groups considered, the net migration to the cities listed 
(the number migrating to the cities minus the number migrating 
from the cities) has in reality been greater than is indicated by the 
difference between the figures for one age group in r92o and the next 
older gioup in 1930 for the reason that the figures given for a par¬ 
ticular age group in 1930 (twenty-five to thirty-four years of age, for 
example) do not take into account persons who were listed in 1920 
in the next younger group (fifteen to twenty-foui years of age) bill 
who died before the 1930 census enumeration. Net migration has 
biought the 1930 figure up to the 1920 level of the preceding age 
group and then exceeded that level. Here it might also be noted 
that Boston, Newark, and Philadelphia, which showed no increases 
for the 15-24 age group in 1930 over the 5-14 age gioup in 1920 nor 
for the 25-34 age gioup in 1930 over the 15-24 age group in 1920, 
showed smaller numerical decreases between 1920 and 1930 fiom 
the younger to the older age groups within the range of these ages 
than within the other age groups. Hence, net migration to these 
cities more nearly offset mortalities within these age groups than 
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TABLE V 

OlSTRlUUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE IN 1020 AND IQ30, OF THE NATIVE WlIITE 

Population or Cities \yitu Populations of Over 400,000 
in 1930, except Washington, D.C * 


Number of Persons 


City and Year 

Under 5 
Years Old 


15-2^ Years 

a S“3d Years 
Old 

35—A^YtaTs 1 

4 s Yens 
Ola or Over 

Baltimore: 







1920 .... 

60,872 

.08,432 

117,386 

11 ° 3 1 243 

93 , 35 8 

69,777 

I0 S f 444 

1930 

53,067 

111,987 

97,887 

81,607 

124,802 

Boston: 




1920. 

60,037 

118,419 

96,617 

73 , 92 ° 

84,804 

52,210 

59,038 

80,132 

* 9 J 0 

60,228 

123,405 

114,209 

87,668 

11 u Halo: 




1920. 

51,458 

8 s, 4 « 

73,659 

67,595 

44,601 


mo - ■ 

4 S, 90 I 

98,225 

87,345 

73 ,oa 3 

60,329 


Chicago: 



346 ,S44 


tgio . 

264,883 

444 , 49 * 

321,911 

* 95 ,641 


* 93 ° , 

233,355 

508,990 

507,946 

4 ,2 > 87 s 

303,58B 


Cincinnati: 






1920. 

28,710 

56,671 

57 , 79 ° 

6 i ,332 

49,788 


193 ° - - * . 

28,899 

58,681 

66,444 

02,438 

57 ,601 

93 , 021 

Cleveland: 



1920. 

85 .S 97 

I 33 j 68 i 

97,174 

89,749 

57>°39 

58,893 

1930 ■« • . 

63,575 

150,985 

139 , 4*1 

95 , 99 ° 

69,479 

77,669 

Detroit: 





1920. 

i° 7,971 

138,844 

l 3 °, 55 6 

138,473 

75,589 

70,880 

Loa Angeles: 

132,556 

244,649 

| 

207,714 

195,662 

137,879 

121,736 

1920. 

34,°'2 

58,74! 

67,810 

68,361 

81,128 

174,997 

71,185 

111,391 

1930.. - - ■ 

125,605 

M 9 iQiS 

149,047 1 

232,894 

Minneapolis. 

1 


35,658 

41,674 

1920. 

35,144 

33,784 

55,919 

59,208 

60,421 

1930 

74.049, 

75 , 7 i 7 

71,379 

58,924 

64,626 

Milwaukee. 






1920,.,. 

45 i 6 h 

46,333 

77,389 

71,860 

66,811 

40,452 

64,64s 

42,300 

v, W 0 

92,884 

97,553 

86,843 

7°,934 

Newark: 






1920 , 

42,828 

73,378 

54 , 09 ° 

43,077 

29,092 

37,624 

m ° 

32,036 

73,155 

67,405 

44,384 

30,321 

39. 81 7 

New Orleans: 





47,260 

63,685 

1920. 

24,465 

51,748 

54, Q 99 

46,442 

35,532 

1 930 * , 

26,925 

57,148 

60,023 

56,428 

43,701 

New York City: 





413,24° 

1920 . ... 

545,455 

947,640 

692,456 

524,510 

340,083 

1930 

502,296 

»,o 6 i, 44 i 

995,369 

723,037 

472,289 

535,547 

Philadelphia. 




232,064 

1920 . 

168,271 

290,293 

238,020 

208,6q3 

151,968 

193 s • • - 

128,962 

297,081 

— 

282,598 

218,430 

271,563 

260,465 


+ T]ic data lor 1020 arc adapted from Fourteenth Census oj the United Slabs 1 akeit w the Year J 9 *°i 
'“Population,” Vol II, Tables 15, 16, and 17, pp iiS-no The <ls,Ln for ig3o nrc adapted from Ihftemh 
Cwwkj of tin United Stales: toJo, '“Population, Vol HI, Ports r and 2, Table is (pages varying according 
to stale in which city is located). 
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Number or Per sqm s 


City and Year 

Under f 
Year 3 Old 

5-1.^ Years 

15-24 Years 
Old 

a5 ~%? us 


45 Years 
Old or Over 

Pittsburgh: 







1920. 

59.094 

,73s 

82,719 

71,128 

51,316 

63 p $79 

1930 

St. Louis. 

Si, 95 ° 

113,248 

103,388 

fil t 786 

63,260 

86,414 

1920 . . - 

54,455 

110,717 

115,811 

116,476 

88,600 

98,714 

112,808 

„ ■ ■ ■ 
San I'ranciscoi 

51,575 

106,423 

126,865 

118,063 

144,499 


1920. 

30,676 

59 , 99 ° 

65,609 

71 1224 

57,085 

63,018 

1930 . . 

28,659 

65,123 

83,561 

8S,II9 

72,091 

97,720 


within other age gioups. Similarly, in the case of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh, the decrease between the 15-24 age group in 1920 
and the 25-34 age group in 1930 was smaller than the decrease be¬ 
tween the 25-34 a 8 e group in I 9 2 o and the 35-44 age group in 1930. 

The data in Table V and the foregoing discussion indicate that 
more of the persons who migrated between 1920 and 1930 to the 
cities listed were in the early years of mature life (fifteen to thirty- 
four) than were in any other comparable age span This statement 
holds even for Tos Angeles, although in that city an unusually large 
number of persons in the next older age group were added to the 
population. Incidentally, in only five of the seventeen cities were the 
numbers of native-born persons under five years of age in the popula¬ 
tion as large in 1930 as the corresponding number in 1920, although 
in each instance the total native population was considerably larger 
in 1930 than in 1920. This fact has a distinct bearing on the futuie 
educational needs of these cities. However, a consideration of this 
point does not fall within the scope of the present article. 

The age distribution of the migrants to the cities studied is piob- 
ably comparable to that of the intersectional migrants and of the 
interstate migrants. This conclusion means that, in the case of a 
large and apparently increasing proportion of the native population, 
the community which carries the social and economic burden of rear¬ 
ing and educating an individual is not the community in which he 
lives his mature life and to which he makes his social and economic 
contribution. The fact that much of the migration has been from 
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rural to urban communities means, of course, that rural communities 
have to a considerable extent paid the bills for rearing and educating 
Lhe future productive citizens of the urban community. As a remedy 
for this situation, measures might be taken to enlarge the unit for the 
support of schools and similar Institutions in order that urban com¬ 
munities, or other communities to which Lherc is considerable migra¬ 
tion, would bear a larger share of the burden of rearing and educat¬ 
ing their future citizens than is at present carried by such communi¬ 
ties. Indeed, in a socieLy characterized by a high degree of mobility 
of population, no community which is properly concerned with its 
own well-being and safety can be indifferent to the education of 
youth in every other community. 

There is another significant implication of the data presented in 
Lhis article. As a person moves from a small, simple community to a 
huger and more complex community, more education is required to 
enable him to participate effectively in the social and economic life 
of the larger district. In the smaller, simpler community, life is com-, 
prehensible—and more or less directly so, By observation and par¬ 
ticipation a person arrives at some understanding of the more funda¬ 
mental economic, social, and political problems of his community 
and learns to adjust himself to them, The larger, more complex, and 
more highly integrated society (one factor in the production of which 
is mobility of population) must be comprehended vicariously if it is 
to be comprehended at all. Thus, an expanded educational program, 
and one giving a great deal of attention to the problems of guidance, 
becomes essential in both the larger and the smaller communities. 
There can be little doubt that the mobility of population in this 
country in recent years is having a marked influence both on the ex¬ 
pansion of educational opportunities and on the enrichment of the 
curriculum. 



THE LAW GOVERNING THE CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT OF PUPILS 


E. C. BOLMEIER 

Graduate Student, University of Chicago 

Teachers and school administrators are frequently confronted 
with situations involving the control, management, and correction of 
pupils. The matter of discipline has always been a delicate problem 
for the teacher to handle, In dealing with incorrigible and unruly 
pupils, many teachers have resorted to the use of corporal punish¬ 
ment. However, corporal punishment lesults in wounded parental 
feelings and in many instances is the basis of strife and litigation. It 
is advantageous, therefore, for the teacher to know the legal limits 
of his authority in administering corporal punishment. 

RELATION OB’ TEACHER TO PUPIL 

By virtue of his position, the teacher has authority over a pupil 
analogous to that which a parent has over his child. In all matters 
pertaining to that particular phase of the child’s life which is in¬ 
trusted to the guidance of the teacher, including the power and duty 
of correction, the teacher stands in loco parentis. 1 The relation of 
teacher to pupil has been clearly defined by tire Supreme Court of 
Alabama in the following words: 

We will not undertake to enlarge upon the rule of law relative to the right of a 
schoolmaster to administer punishment upon a pupil for misconduct, The lute 
has been many times stated. By law, as well as immemorial usage, a school¬ 
master is regarded as standing in loco parentis and, like the parent, has the au¬ 
thority to moderately chastise pupils under his caTe. One standing in loco 
parentis, exercising the parent’s delegated authority, may administer reasonable 
chastisement to a child, or pupil, to the same extent as the parent . 3 

RIGHT OP ADMINISTRATORS TO PUNISH PUPILS 

In some instances the question may arise whether the superin¬ 
tendent, the principal, or the supervisor has the same right as a 

' Lanier v Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am Dec, 156. 

3 Roberson v State, ufi So. (Ala) 317, 
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teacher to inflict corporal punishment upon a pupil. It might be con- 
ceded by the courts that such administrators have the right to chas¬ 
tise pupils in small schools where they are acquainted with the be¬ 
havior, the habits, and the characteristics of the pupils. In the larger 
schools, however, the conditions are different, and an administrator 
might be denied the authority granted a teacher to inflict corporal 
punishment. 

In what seems to be the only case in point , 1 it was held that a 
superintendent had no authority to inflict corporal punishment upon 
a pupil. A suit for assault and baLlery had been brought after the 
superintendent had inflicted corporal punishment upon the pupil in 
one of the city high schools (with sixty teachers) which he was visit¬ 
ing. The court rendered a decision against the superintendent on the 
ground that, for purposes of administering corporal punishment, the 
superintendent could not be considered a teacher. 

We do not think appellee was a "teacher” within the meaning of the law that 
authorizes a teacher to chastise his pupil. The teacher the law has in mind, we 
think, is one who for the time being is in loco parotitis to the pupil; who, by reason 
of his frequent and close association with the pupil, has an opportunity to know 
about the traits which distinguish him from the other pupils; and who, there¬ 
fore, can reasonably be expected to more intelligently judge the pupil's conduct 
than he otherwise could, and more justly measure the punishment he deserves, 
if any, 

RIGHT OE DE EACTO TEACHERS TO CHASTISE PUPILS 

The mere fact that a teacher does not meet all the requisites of a 
qualified teacher does not deprive him of the authority to chastise 
pupils when such chastisement is deemed necessary. The courts 
maintain that, if a teacher is not authorized to teach school because 
he does not have a proper certificate to teach or because in some 
other way he fails to measure up to the legal requirements, his power 
of discipline as a de facto teacher is the same as if he possessed such 
certificate and were a teacher dejure , 

In a New Hampshire case 3 a teacher who had entered his teaching 
duties before receiving the required certificate was forced to resort 
to corporal punishment as a means of ousting a pupil from the school¬ 
room when a mere verbal order failed in removing the pupil from the 
1 Prendergasi v. Moslerson, 196 S.W. (Tex.) 246 
1 Kidder v, Chellis, 59 N.H, 473, 
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premises, Tlie court upheld the action of the teacher in spite of the 
fact that the teacher secured no certificate until after the punish¬ 
ment had been administered. The reason, for rendering such decision 
is found in the following statement of the court: 

Although not a public teacher by legal appointment, he was a teacher in fact, 
and his authority to govern the school could not be contested by those who 
sought to avail themselves of its advantages. By pLacing their children under 
his instruction, parents, for the time being, invested him with the prerogatives 
of school government and conferred upon him the power to do what was reason¬ 
ably necessary to maintain order and render effective his instruction to the 
school. 

LIMITS or PERMISSIBLE PUNISHMENT 

In states in which corporal punishment is permissible, the ques¬ 
tion of the extent to which such punishment may be legally admin¬ 
istered by tlie teacher arises* It is difficult to determine precisely 
what constitutes legal and illegal corporal punishment, since the 
courts do not agree. 

According to one line of decisions, if no lasting or permanent in¬ 
jury is inflicted upon the pupil, the teacher will not be held liable for 
excessive punishment administered in good faith. 1 A case which il¬ 
lustrates this principle is that of Slate v. Pendergrass , 2 which was de¬ 
cided by the Supreme Court of North Carolina in 1837. In rendering 
a decision in an action against a teacher for whipping a pupil so se¬ 
verely as to leave marks on the child's body for a number of days 
following the chastisement, the court expressed what it considered 
the proper rule of law: 

The line which separates moderate correction from immoderate punishment 
can only be ascertained by reference to general principles. The welfare of the 
child is the main purpose for which pain is permitted to be inflicted. Any pun¬ 
ishment, therefore, which may seriously endanger life, limb, or health, or shall 
disfigure the child, or cause any other injury, may be pronounced in itself im¬ 
moderate, as not only being unnecessary for, but inconsistent with, the purpose 
for which correction is authorized. But any correction, however severe, which 
produces temporary pain only, and no permanent ill, cannot be so pronounced, 
since it may have been necessary for the refoimation of the child, and does not 

1 State v. Pendergrass, 19 N.C. 365, 31 Am. Dec 416; Commonwealth v. Seed, 5 Pa 
L.J. Rep, 78; Heritage v. Dodge, (4 N.Ii 297, 9 AH. 722, Boyd v. State, 88 Ala. 169, 
7 So 268, 16 Ain. St. Rep. 31. 

a State v. Pendergrass, 19 N C. 365, 31 Am, Dec. 416 
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injuriously affect Us future welfare. We hold, therefore, that it may be laid down 
as a general rule, that Lcachcrs exceed the limits of their authority when they 
cause lasting mischief; but act within the limits of it when they inflict temporary 
pain. 

When the correction administered is not in itself immoderate, and therefore 
beyond the authority of the teacher, its legality or illegality must depend entire¬ 
ly, we think, on Lhc quo animo with which it was administered. Within the 
sphere ol his authority, the master is the judge when correction is required and 
of the degree of correction necessary; and like all others intrusted with a dis¬ 
cretion, he cannot be made penally responsible for error of judgment but only 
for wickedness of purpose. The best and wisest of mortals are weak and erring 
creatures and, in the exercise ot functions in which their judgment is the guide, 
cannot be rightfully required to engage for more than honesty of purpose and 
diligence of exertion. Ills judgment must be presumed correct, because he is the 
judge, and also because of the difficulty of proving the offense, or accumulation 
of offenses, that call for correction; of showing the peculiar temperament, dis¬ 
position, and habits, of the individual corrected; and of exhibiting the various 
milder means that may have been ineffectually used before correction was re- 
soiled to. 

But the master may be punishable when he docs not transcend the powers 
granLcd, if lie grossly abuse Lhem. If he use his authority ns a cover for malice, 
and under pretense of administering correction, gratify his own bad passion, the 
mask of the judge shall be taken off, and he will stand amenable to justice, as an 
individual not invested with judicial power. 

Whether or not a teacher was actuated by malice in punishing a 
pupil is a matter of facl to be determined by the jury The Supreme 
Court of Alabama made the following distinction: 

The more correct view, however, and the one better sustained by authority, 
seems to be that, when, in the judgment of reasonable men, the punishment in¬ 
flicted h immoderate or excessive, and a jury would be authorized, from the facts 
of the case, to inter that it was induced by legal malice, or wickedness of motive, 
the limit of lawful authority may be adjudged to be passed. In determining this 
question, the nature of the instrument of correction used may have a strong 
bearing on the inquiry as to motive or intention . 1 

According to lhc second line of decisions, it is not sufficient to 
show that the teacher acted in good faith without malicious intent. 
If, in the opinion of reasonable men, the punishment was unreason¬ 
able and excessive, the teacher is guilty of assault, even though no 

1 Boyd v. Stale , S8 Ala, i-6g, 7 So 268,16 Am, St, Rep. 31. 
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malice was apparent. 1 When there is doubt as to the reasonableness 
of the punishment, the teacher is usually given the benefit of the 
doubt. A decision by the Supreme Court of Vermont exemplifies this 
line of reasoning: 

Hence the teacher is not to be held liable on the ground of excessive punish¬ 
ment, unless the punishment is clearly excessive and would be held so in the 
judgment of reasonable men. If the punishment be thus dearly excessive, then 
the master should be held liable for such excess, though he acted from good mo¬ 
tives in inflicting the punishment, and in his own judgment considered it neces¬ 
sary and not excessive, But if there is any reasonable doubt whether the punish¬ 
ment was excessive, the master should have the benefit of the doubt. 3 

Where moderation of punishment is a limiting factor, the fact 
that an excessive beating may have had a good effect on a pupil and 
the school does not relieve the teacher of liability. In a North Caro¬ 
lina case 3 in which ail angered teacher had brought about a better 
state of discipline in his school by immoderately whipping a pupil, 
the court well defined the principle: 

The good effect the chastisement of the prosecutor had upon the discipline 
of the school was manifestly irrelevant, Suppose the defendant had grievously 
wounded the prosecutor, or disfigured or maimed him, would such evidence be 
competent, and, if not in such a case, why should it be if the punishment was 
excessive and inflicted maliciously? The law does not tolerate evil that good 
may come. A teacher by his very excesses may inspire terror in his pupils, and 
thus subdue them to his will and authority; but the law will not excuse his cruel 
acts for the sake of good discipline in his school. 

Although, in general, a teacher is restricted to the infliction of only 
moderate punishment, in certain cases he may be allowed to employ 
more violent measures if the circumstances necessitate such action. 
Such was the case when a pupil over seventeen years of age and larg¬ 
er in size and weight than the teacher came to school armed with a 
pistol and threatened to shoot the teacher when he asked for the gun. 
The court upheld the teacher for using a club for the purpose of dis- 

1 Lander v. Seam, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156, Sheehan v. Sturges, 53 Conn. 481, 
2 Atl, 841; Vanvaclor v. State, 113 Ind 276,15 N.E 341,3 Am. St Rep. 645; Palter son 
V. NnUer, 78 Me. 509, 7 Atl. 273, $7 Am, Rep 818, Hathaway v Rke , 19 VL. 102, 
Commonwealth v Randall, 4 Gray (Mass) 36; Anderson v. Slate, 40 Tenn. 455 

g Lauder v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156 

3 Stale v. Tkorutott , 136 N.C, 6io, 48 S E. 602. 
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arming the pupil and held that the punishment administered was 
not excessive in that particular instance. In rendering a decision in 
favor of the teacher, the court said: 

If the force used was not excessive, and, in our opinion, it was not, then appel¬ 
lant, instead of being punished, should be commended in his efforts to maintain 
obedience, not only to the rules of his school, but to the laws of the state, That 
the pupil should have been punished for carrying a deadly weapon into the school 
in violation of the rules is, we think, beyond question, 1 

IL is shown by the foregoing case that, when a teacher acts in good 
faith without malice or ill intent, rather violent measures of punish¬ 
ment may be employed if circumstances necessitate such action. It 
should be noted, however, that courts do not uphold a teacher for 
inflicting corporal punishment, regardless of the gravity of the case, 
if it be clearly shown that the teacher's intent is to inflict immoderate 
chastisement. Such was the reasoning of the court in a Texas case 3 
in which a boy was acquitted on a charge of homicide after he had 
inflicted fatal wounds with a penknife upon a teacher who was about 
to administer immoderate punishment. The acquittal was based on 
the fact that the boy acted within his rights to protect himself from 
undue punishment. 

PUPILS ASSUMED TO DE SUBJECT TO PUNISHMENT 

Cases have arisen in which the plaintiffs have maintained that 
they were not subject to punishment because they did not fall within 
the category of regular pupils. For instance, in the case of Dodd v. 
Slaie 1 a teacher was justified in whipping a boy for misconduct even 
though the boy claimed that he had stopped school prior to the whip¬ 
ping. The fact that the teacher had had no notice that the pupil had 
stopped school entitled him to assume that the boy was a regular 
pupil. Consequently, he had authority to administer such punish¬ 
ment as the orderly conduct of the school required, 

In an Iowa case 1 action was brought against a teacher for whipping 
a pupil on tlie ground that the pupil was past twenty-one years of 

1 Mclcalf v. Stale, 21 Tex. App. 774, 17 S,W. 142. 

1 Dill v. Stale 3 87 Tex, Crim, App. 49, 219 S.W, 481. 

^Dodd v, Stale, 94 Ark. 297,126 S.W. 834, 
a Slate v. Mhntr, 45 la, 248, 24 Am. Rep. 769. 
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age, Very likely the plaintiff assumed that, since at common law the 
legal power of a parent over his child ceases when the child becomes 
twenty-one years of age and since a teacher stands in loco parentis, a 
teacher has no more authority to punish an adult than has a parent. 
An opposite conclusion, however, was reached by the court. The 
reasoning of the court in this respect, as shown by the following state¬ 
ment, seems logical and well founded: 

A pupil over twenty-one years of age becomes a pupil only of his own volun¬ 
tary act. If he does so, and thus of his own will creates the relation of teacher and 
pupil, and claims privileges and advantages belonging only to those under age, 
he thereby waives any privilege which his age confirms, 

REFUSAL TO OBEY RULES AND REGULATIONS 

It has been held that a teacher cannot chastise a pupil in Older to 
compel him to do something which his parent has requested that he 
be excused from doing. The teacher may, however, be justified in re¬ 
fusing to permit the attendance of a pupil whose parent will not 
consent that he shalL obey the rules of the school. In a Wisconsin 
case 1 a father had directed his child, in attendance at a public school 
in Wisconsin, to pursue only certain studies selected by the father 
from those required or permitted by law to be taught therein and 
had forbidden the child to pursue geography. The father’s order was 
known to the teacher of the school, and it was held that the teacher 
was not authorized to inflict corporal punishment upon the child for 
the purpose of compelling him to pursue the study forbidden by the 
father, In rendering a decision against the teacher for whipping the 
pupil, the court defined the authority of the teacher in the following 
manner: 

We see no reason for holding that the views of the teacher must prevail and 
that she has the right to compel obedience to her orders by inflicting corporal 
punishment upon the pupil. The statute gives the school board power to make 
all needful rules and regulations for the organization, gradation, and govern¬ 
ment of the school, and power to suspend any pupil from the privileges of the 
school for non-compliance with the rules established by them ot by the teacher 
with their consent. 

According to this decision, a teacher has the power of expulsion if 
corporal punishment is not peunissible. If, however, a pupil refuses 

1 Morrow v, Wood, 35 Wis 59 
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lo leave the school, the teacher may use bodily force in removing the 
pupil from the school premises. In a New Hampshire school a pupil 
refused lo pursue a course in declamation and remained in school 
after he had been verbally expelled, whereupon the teacher used 
bodily force in removing the pupil from the building and was upheld 
by the court. 1 * 

PUNISHMENT FOR MISDEMEANORS OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 

The courts hold that teachers have Lhc right to administer cor¬ 
poral punishment on pupils for misdemeanors committed away from 
the school building and after school hours provided it can be clearly 
shown thaL such misdemeanors have a specific bearing on the general 
conduct and discipline of the school. 3 

In one of the early cases 3 It was shown that a young boy had re¬ 
turned lo his home about an hour after the close of school and, while 
driving his father’s cow from the pasture by the teacher's house, 
called the Lcachcr ff okl Jack Scavcr.” The court sustained the action 
of the teacher in administering corporal punishment on the pupil at 
school on the day following the insulting remark. In a more recent 
case 1 involving principles similar lo those in the foregoing case, a 
courL held that a teacher was not liable for having punished a boy 
who, after reaching his home yard, abused small girls returning from 
school. The leachcr had received a complaint at the school from the 
mother of two small girl pupils that they had been frequently abused 
by two boys. The boys admitted guilt and were lightly whipped by 
the teacher, whereupon Lhe mother of one boy brought action against 
the teacher for assault and battery. In upholding the teacher in his 
action, the court quoted with approval the following paiagraph: 

The authority of a teacher is not confined to the schoolroom or grounds, but 
he may prohibit and punish all acts of his pupils which are detrimental to the 

1 Kidder v, Chcllis, 39 N.II. 473. 

Lauder v. Scaver, 32 Vt, 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156, O'Romkc v, Walker, 102 Conn 130, 
128 All, 25 j 41 A.L.R. 1308 See also Burdick v Babcock, 31 la 562; Stale v Dish Ml 
Board ojSchool Disl. No. i, 135 Wis. 619,116 N.AV. 232, iG L.R A, (N.S.) 730; Manim 
v, Keith, 147 Ga, 603, 95 S.E, 1; Dcskbts Gosc, 85 Me. 485; Jo\m v Cody, 132 Mich. 
13, 92 N.W 49s, 62 L.R.A, 1 Go; Balding y , Stale , 23 Tex, App. 172, 4 S W. 579. 

3 Lander v. Scavcr, 32 Vt, 114, 76 Am. Dec 156. 

* O'Rourke v. Walker, 102 Conn. 130,12S Atl. 25,41A L.R. 1308. 
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good ordei and best interests of the school, whether such acts are committed in 
school hours or while the pupil is on his way to or from school or after he has re¬ 
turned home, 1 

LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS 

The extent to which corporal punishment may be inflicted upon 
pupils is determined in a few instances by legislative enactment. 3 
New York, Minnesota, and Texas require that corporal punishment 
be administered with "reasonableness.” One state, New Jersey, has 
a detailed statutory provision forbidding the use of corporal punish¬ 
ment: 

No principal, teacher, or other person employed or engaged in any capacity 
in any school or educational institution, whether public or private, shall inflict 
or cause to be inflicted coiporal punishment upon any pupil attending such 
school or institution, and every resolution, by-law, rule, ordinance, or other act 
of authority heretofore or hereafter passed, adopted, approved, made, or given 
by any person or persons whomsoever, natural or artificial, permitting or au¬ 
thorizing corporal punishment to be inflicted upon any pupil attending or that 
may attend any school or educational institution shall be henceforth void and of 
no force or effect. 3 

The courts maintain that, when the limit of punishment which a 
teacher may inflict upon a pupil is set by statute, that limit may not 
be exceeded although the pupil remains unsubdued. For instance, in 
the case of Whitley v. State* it was shown that a boy was punished 
for carrying a small bottle of brandy cherries to the school and divid¬ 
ing it among the other pupils. The boy counted aloud the blows as 
they were given and was told that the whipping would continue un¬ 
til the counting ceased. Consequently, he was given an immoderate 
amount of punishment before being subdued. In holding the teacher 
liable, the court made the following statement: 

In conUoiling him, he cannot exceed the limit fixed by the statute which is 
that the correction must be moderate, and a punishment may greatly exceed this 
limit without subduing the spirit or endurance of the pupil upon whom it is in¬ 
flicted. 

1 Floyd R. Mechcm, Public Offices and Officers> p. 731 Chicago. Callaghan & Co , 
iSgo. 

q Note, 65 L.R A. 899 

J New Jersey School Laws (1928), ait, viiij sec 173, p 119 

Whitley v. Stale, 33 Tex. Crini. App. 172, 25 SW 1072. 
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Notwithstanding a statute restricting immoderate punishment, a 
teacher may employ such force as is necessary in combating the 
efforts of a large, strong youth to assault him while resisting com¬ 
pliance with a reasonable demand. Such was the decision of a court 
in a Texas case: 1 

A conviction cannot be sustained where it Appeared tlmt prosecutor was 
eighteen years old, and large for his age, and had & bad reputation for disobedi¬ 
ence; that lie defied the authority of a previous teacher, and had been expelled 
by another for carrying brass knacks; that he refusal to either write upon a 
topic when requested by the Lonelier, or go liome when desired; and was not 
struck by defendant until he was in the act of making an assault on him with a 
plank. 

TREND OE PUNISIIMENT 

The cases cited are sufficient to show that the problem of corporal 
punishment carries with it many complications. The legal authority 
for teachers to inflict corporal punishment cannot be definitely de¬ 
termined. IL is merely hoped that the principles involved in these 
cases will aid the teacher to utilize more wisely his judicial authority. 

It is obvious that, although the common law authorizes the Leach- 
er to administer such reasonable, necessary, and proper correction as 
the welfare of the child may require, the meanings of the words “nec¬ 
essary,' 1 “reasonable," “just," “moderate," "cruel," “excessive,” 
and "proper,” as applied to the punishment inflicted by the teacher 
upon a pupil, ate ever changing according to the slate of civilization 
of passing generations and the ideas prevalent in men’s minds, 

An examination of the courL decisions shows that each year fewer 
cases pertaining to corporal punishment are recorded even though 
the school enrolment is constantly growing. This fact is ample evi¬ 
dence that other means of discipline are employed—a situation which 
has been foreshadowed by the court decisions: 

While corporal punishment is thus countenanced, the tendency of public 
sentiment and the general tone of decisions tend toward its final abolishment; 
and it is evident that this mode of punishment will disappear fiom the schools, 
as it has already disappeared from the list of punishments of crime. 1 

1 Thomason v. Stale, 38 Tex, Crlm. App, 335, 43 S,W, 1013. 

3 Note 1 , 76 Am, Dec, 166 



ASSEMBLING MARKS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED 

SCHOOL 


LYNN E CASTLE 
Intermediate School, Riverside, Illinois 


Marks are commonly used to help the child and his parents evalu¬ 
ate the child’s progress in school by making his successes and 
failures visible to them through the teacher’s eyes. If marks are to 
provide the greatest self-analysis and motivating values, they 
should be given as promptly as possible after the close of the period 
which they represent. In a departmentalized school expeditious 
gathering and entering of marks on report cards is difficult, especially 
if all the clerical work must be done by the teachers. The common 
practice of passing packs of individual record forms from teacher to 
teacher for the entering of marks either involves delay or means that 
a teacher must stop the class work to copy marks when the cards 
arrive. If the subject teachers send class lists of marks to the home¬ 
room teacher, the labor of assembling the marks and copying them 
on report cards and permanent records is greatly increased. 

These difficulties led to the devising of a form which automatically 
assembles the marks of each child in proper order for transfer to his 
report card and permanent record card for the office. Figure i shows 
the form assembled ready for copying the marks. This form elimi¬ 
nates repeated writing of the names of the children, keeps the names 
in alphabetical order, and brings the marks to the home-room teacher 
on a single compact line in the same order in which they are to ap¬ 
pear on the report card This arrangement facilitates copying and 
helps to prevent errors. 

Two weeks after the beginning of the school year a mimeograph 
stencil of the form was prepared but without the names of the 
children. The horizontal rulings were measured to allow double 
spacing on the typewriter. With a penknife a long rectangular 
opening was cut in the stencil in the space in which the list of names 
appears. Alphabetical lists of the names of the children in each 
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comer of the cell containing the mark. Tire home-room teacher then 
checked the appropriate items on the report card at the time she 
transferred the marks. 

Deportment and effort marks might be collected in the same way. 
We found it more convenient, however, in collecting the subject- 
teachers' estimates of deportment and effort marks, to circulate 
a single un trimmed copy of the class sheet among the subject 
teachers of the group, the home-room teacher having first entered her 
estimate for each child. Each subject teacher, if she differed with 
the home-room teacher, wrote down a mark. After the sheet had 
made the rounds, the home-room teacher revised her estimates and 
entered them on the cards when she entered the class marks, 

In schools in which the home-room group remains practically 
intact in all subjects during the school year, many other convenient 
uses may be made of the mimeographed list of childten’s names with 
ruled cells aLtached. Extra copies of these lists may be made for the 
teachers and for the office at the time the forms are mimeographed, 
It might be added that the writer holds no brief for keeping the 
home-room group intact in all subjects, but the fact remains that in 
many schools such a practice is an administrative necessity. The 
same necessity dictates the practice of having the home-ioom teach¬ 
ers do all the clerical work of copying marks, Where these practices 
pievail, the form described saves much valuable lime for more im¬ 
portant educational tasks. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL 
AND PARENTAL EDUCATION* 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 


In this bibliography are included some of the most significant 
publications in the field of preschool and parental education that 
appeared during the period from April i, 1932, to December x, 193 a. 3 
Foreign-language titles, textbooks, and reviews have not been in¬ 
cluded; nor, as a rule, have the articles on child care and training 
that appear fiom time to time in the popular journals unless these 
include facts which are not generally known or unless an original 
and challenging point of view is taken. Although an attempt has 
been made to list the most important publications of the period in¬ 
dicated, it is probable that oversights have occurred. 

The bibliography is divided into three classifications. The first in¬ 
cludes books and aitides of a somewhat technical nature, chiefly 
reports of new investigations on child development and behavior. 
The second is non-technical and is devoted largely to material on 
the practical aspects of child training. The third group is made up 
of a few miscellaneous titles not clearly belonging in either of the 
first two classifications. 

Technical Aim Experimental Studies 
72, Aiuungton, Ruth E. Interrelations 111 the Behavior of Young Children. 
Child Development Monographs, No. 8, New Yoik; Teachers College, 
Columbia Univeisity, 1932. Pp. xyiii+156. 

Presents a detailed summary oE the activities of forly-one nursery-school chil¬ 
dren during free play. The findings are summarized to show individual differ¬ 
ences among the children with respect to contacts with materials, physical 
activity, non-overt activity, talking, physical contacts with persons, laughing, 
anil crying. 

1 The January issue of the Elementaly School Joinnal contains a prospectus of the 
complete cycle of twenty lists of selected references, with the names of the specialists 
preparing them, being published in this journal and the Scfooi Rctunu. 

1 A few significant studies which appeared in March have been included 
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73. Beaver, Aiwa Perky. The Initiation of Social Contacts by Preschool 

Children: A Study of Technique in Recording Social Behavior, Child 
Development Monographs, No, 7. New York; Teachers College Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1932. Pp, 66 , 

Dcscribeg the frequency and Lhc kinds of social contacts made by thirty-two 
nursery-school children during free play. Records of each child were classified 
to show the relative frequency of initiating and receiving contacts and of 
verbal versus non-verbal contacts, such as pushing or pulling, beckoning, etc, 

74. Burtt, Harold E, “An Experimental Study of Early Childhood Mem¬ 

ory/ 1 Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL (June, 

1932), 287-95- 

Reports a striking experiment showing that selections of Greek poetry read 
daily for ninety-day periods to a child between the ages of fifteen and thirty-six 
months required on the average only 317 repetitions for relearning when the 
child reached the age of eight and a half years, whereas new selections of the 
same length required on the average 435 repetitions. 

75. Castner, Burton Menaugii. The Development of Fine Prehension in 

Infancy. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XII, No, 2, Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1532, Pp. 105-94. 

Describes the growth of the ability to pick up sjmull objects. Based on a study 
of fifty-nine infants ranging in age from twenty to fifty-two weeks. 

76. Challman, Robert C. “Factors Influencing Friendships among Preschool 

Children/* Child Development, HI (June, 1932), 146-58, 

Analyzes 7,248 spontaneous groupings of thirty-three nursery-school children 
and works out an index of friendship for each child with every other child on the 
basis of the relative frequency of their association in the same group The rela¬ 
tions of friendship to similarity in age, sex, and personality traits are 
studied, 

77. Chase, Lucile. Motivation of Young Children: An Experimental Study 

of the Influence of Certain Types of External Incentives upon the Per¬ 
formance of a Task. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol, 
V, No. 3 Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp 120. 
Presents the results of an experiment carried out with 213 children between the 
ages of twenty-seven and ninety-six months showing the effectiveness on the 
performance of a task of success alone, success with praise, success with reward, 
failure alone, failure with reproof, and failure with punishment. 

78. CoNnADj Herbert S., and Jones, MabV Cover. “A Two Year Record 

of Attendance and Colds in a Nursery School,” Child Development , IH 
(March, 1932), 43-52. 

A study of the causes of children's absences from nursery school over a two- 
year period revealed that two-thirds of all absences were caused by colds, that 
Lhc frequency of colds increased regularly from Friday to Monday, while a 
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diop occurred after vocations, More rigid morning inspection than is ordinarily 
found and routine disinfection of all common play materials are recom¬ 
mended 

79. DaviSj Edith A, “The Form and Function of Children's Questions/ 1 

Child Development, III (March, 1932), 57-74, 

Presents a detailed analysis of 3,650 questions asked by seventy-three children 
between the ages of three and twelve years, 

80. Day, Ella J. “The Development of Language in Twins: L A Compari¬ 

son of Twins and Single Children/' Chid Development, III (September, 
1032), I79“99' 

Shows that on the average twins of preschool age are retarded in language de¬ 
velopment as compared to single children, It is suggested that this retarda¬ 
tion is the result of mutual imitation, 

81. Ding, Gladys F., and Jersild, Arthur T. “A Study of the Laughing 

and Smiling of Preschool Children/' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology , XL (June, 1532), 452-72. 

Rased on 276 hours of observation of 59 Chinese children in nursery school and 
kindergarten, Concludes that young Chinese children laugh quite as much as 
Caucasians studied by other investigators and that their laughter occurs chiefly 
in connection with physlcat activity* 

82. Hilgard, Josephine Roiirs, “Learning and Maturation in Preschool 

Children/' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI 
(September, 1932), 36-56, 

Finds that maturation and incidental practice arc the chief factors determining 
skill in fastening buttons, cutting with scissors, and climbing stairs during the 
third year of age. Speciiic training has only a small elect, 

83. Jensen, Kai. Differential Reactions to Taste and Temperature Stimuli m 

Newborn Infants. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XII, Nos. 5 
and 6. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1932. Pp T 
361-480. 

A report of a well-con trolled study of the ability of new-born infants to respond 
to sensory stimulation, 

84. Jones, Harold E., and Dunn, Doroiiiy. “The Configural Factor in 

Children's Learning/' Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLI (September, 1932), 3-13, 

Shows that the frequency of relative choice, that is, choice in terms of a rela¬ 
tion rather than an absolute factor, is related to the efficiency of learning, 

85. Justin, Florence, “A Genetic Study of Laughter Provoking Stimuli/' 

Child Development, III (June, 1932), 114-36, 

Describes an experiment in which children three to six years of age were shown 
various kinds of laughter-provoking stimuli while their responses were recorded. 
Laughter occurred most frequently in response to a concrete situation, verbal 
description ranked next, and pictures were least effective 
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86, LtfE, Mary A. M, "A Study oI Emotional Instability in Nursery School 

Children," Child Development, HI (June, 1932), 142-45, 

From an observational study of changes in mood among nursery-school chib 
dren, It is concluded that moodB arc closely related to the immediate situation 
in which they occur and that they arc affected by a large number oi environ¬ 
mental factors. 

87, Richardson, Helen M. The Growth of Adaptive Behavior m Infants; An 

Experimental Study nL Seven Age Levels. Genetic Psychology Mono¬ 
graphs, Vol, XII, Nos. 3 and 4. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark 
University Press, 1932, Pp. 195-360, 

An experimental Btudy of the development in infants from twenty-eight to 
fifty-two weeks of nge of the ability to pull strings in order to secure a line* 

88, Roberts, Katherine Elliott. "The Ability of Preschool Children To 

Solve Problems in Which a Simple Principle of Relationship Is Kept 
Constant, 11 Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology , XL 
(March, 1932), n8~33- 

Shows that, na nge advances, there 13 a steady increase in the ability of young 
children to solve a problem on the basis of a relationship. 

89, Smith, Madorau E, "The Direction of Reading and the Effect of Far- 

eign-Language-Scliool Attendance on Learning To Read," Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Gen die Psychology, XL (June, 1932), 422-51, 
Describes a Lest for studying the development of a consistent pattern in direc¬ 
tion oi reading, the VAntk of putters moM typlcsd at diffoiowt preschool ages, 
and the relations of the teat scores to age, intelligence, rending ability in the 
early primary grades, and kind of school attended, 

90, Smith, Madorah E. "The Preschool Child's Use of Criticism," Child 

Development, III (June, 1932), 137-41. 

Among children two to 3ix years of ngc four types of situations gave rise to un¬ 
favorable criticism: interference with self or possessions, failure to conform to 
child's wishes ar to his ideas of social usage, Inck of knowledge or skill, and un¬ 
desirable personal traits. 

91, Sommers, Agnes Tiiorvilson. "The Effect of Gioup Training upon the 

Correction of Articulatory Defects in Picschool Children," Child Bevel- 
Qpmcnl, III (June, 1932), 91-103. 

Shown that fifteen minutes of group training given daily for a period of twelve 
weeks results in a much more rapid correction of articulatory defects than comes 
about with a three monLhfi' gain In age when no Lrnining is given. 

92, Staples, Rum, "The Responses of Infants to Color," Journal oj Experi¬ 

mental Psychology f XV (April, 1932), 119-4*1 

A report of a carefully controlled experiment dealing with the responses of 264 
infants ranging in age from sixty-nine days to twenty-four months Suggests 
that color is recognized as something different from gray of the same bright- 
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ness b3 r the end of the third month but that the different colors are probably 
not distinguished from each other until later The ability to distinguish colors 
appears to develop in the following order* red, yellow, blue, and green. 

93. Updegraef, Ruth, “The DeLeiniination of a Reliable Intelligence Quo¬ 

tient for the Young Child/ 1 Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Gen otic 
Psychology, XLI (September, 1932), 152-66. 

Shows that more reliable results can be obtained by delaying the giving of in- 
telligence tests to nursery-school children until two or inoie weeks after the 
opening of school, when the child has had opportunity to become accustomed 
to the new situation. 

94. UpdegrAtf, Ruth, “Ocular Dominance in Young Cllil<^len l ,, Journal 0} 

Experimental Psychology , XV (December, 1932), 758-66. 

Describes the development of ocular dominance in 190 children between the 
ages of two and six years 

g5. Van Alstyne, Dorothy, Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of 
Preschool Children , Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
xii+104 

Describes the kinds of toys most frequently chosen by nursery-school children, 
discusses the factors apparently related to their choices, and the ways in which 
the toys are used. Age and sex differences are noted, 

96, Washburn, Ruth W. n A Scheme for Grading the Reactions of Children 

in a New Social Situation,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Ge¬ 
netic Psychology , XL (March, 1932), 84-99. 

By means of a system of controlled observations and records, a scheme was 
devised for classifying the behavior of children when they were brought to the 
clinic for the firBt time. The scheme was found useful in the study of personal¬ 
ity differences 

97, Wellman, Beth L. “Some New Bases for Interpretation of the IQ/ 1 

Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI (Septem¬ 
ber, 1932), 116-26. 

Presents evidence that the intelligence quotients of nursery-school children ill- 
cicase on the average by 7.8 points from autumn to spring and decrease on the 
average by o 9 point during the summer, 

Non-technical Books and Articles Primarily for Parents 

98, “Children and the Use of Money/ 1 Child Study, IX (May, 1932), 251-62. 

Contains five articles on training childmn m the proper use of money 

99, Child Welfare Pamphlets (Based on the Reports of the White House 

Conference on Child Health and Protection) Fifteen bulletins of the 
University of Iow<a Iowa City, Iowa' Univeisity of Iowa, 1932 
A scries of fifteen brief pamphlets written by various audiors to assist parents. 
Deal with such topics as the underweight child, learning to talk, learning to 
use hands and feet, managing the family income, etc 
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100, "Everyday Problems,” Child Study, X (November, 1935), 35-50. 

A Berieg of six articles on problems of child behavior, including a special senes 
of discussions on U111 nib-slicking. 

101. Fargkk, Marion L. Correspondence Course in Later Childhood and Early 

Adolescence. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Institute of Child Welfare, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, 1932, Pp, 208* 

A reading course for parents and study-group leadens. 

102. FisifRk, Dorothy Canfield, and Ohuknberg, Sidonie Matswc* (Edi¬ 

tors). Our Children: A Handbook for Parents by Twenty-nine Experts 
in Child Study. New Yoik: Viking Press, 1932. Pp. *+348, 

Following brief introductory articles by each of the two editors arc twenty- 
seven chapters on various napects of child growth and conduct, each by a dif¬ 
ferent author. These chapters arc divided into four main groups' (1) "The 
Child's Growth and Development, 11 with chapters by Gcscll, Popenoe, McCol¬ 
lum, Kugelimiss, ami Lucas; (a) "The Child at Homo/ 1 with chapters by Ander¬ 
son, Wolf and Urieknei, ArliLL, Miller, Regensburg, Fifths, Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg, Meyer, and Glucck; (3) "The Child at School,” by Kilpatrick, Embree, 
Freeman, Stoddard, Thayer, McCormack, and McCoim; (4) "The Child in the 
Outside World,” by Groves, Link, Limlcman, Frank, Case, and Pilpel. 

103, “How Children Learn the Truth Child Study, X (October, 1932), 3-21. 

A series of six articles on truth-telling. 

ro4, Martens, Elisk S, Parents' Problems with Exceptional Children, United 
StaLcs Office of Education Bulletin No, 14,1932. Pp. viii+72. 

A concise treatment of parents' problems centering in (1) the physically handi¬ 
capped child, (2) Lhc exceptionally bnghL child, (3) the mentally retarded 
child, and (4) Lhc socially different child. A goad JisL of consulting agencies in 
different parts of the counLry and a brief bibliography are given. 

105, “Play and Play Materials,” Child Study, X (December, 1932), 67-83. 

A series of nine brief articles on piny 

106. Richards, Esther Loring. Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct, New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+300- 
A discussion of the nature, causes, and treatment of conduct disorders. 

107, Ttnvard Underslaudbig Children , II. Addresses Given before the Fifth 

Annual Iowa SLatc Conference on Child Development and Parent Edu¬ 
cation. University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 283. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932, Pp. no. 

A series of brief articles for parents and workers in the field of parent education, 

108. Waring, Etiiel lb, and Wilkeu, Makguniute. Child/cn and Materials— 

Child}cn with Other Children. The Behavior of Young Childien, Book 
Itl. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp xii-f-198. 

Tells how parents may help their children to acquire desirable attitudes toward 
other children and toward material objects. 
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ioq, "What Children Think of Parents,” Child Study , IX (Apiil, 1932), 219-27. 
Four articles on the relations of parents and children, 

Miscellaneous 

no, Appraisement of the Child, Growth and Development of the Child y Part IV. 
Report of the Committee on Growth and Development, Kenneth D. 
ftlackfan, Chairman. Section I, Medical Service, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. New Yoik 1 Century Co,, 
1932. 1 J P xx+344. 

Describes methods of appraising the child’s mental and physical status. Pre¬ 
sents standards of development and discusses factors that afiect growth. 

111, Beckham, Albert S ff Tlie Negro Child of Pre-School Age,” Southern 
WorknmijhXl (May, 1932), 221-26. 

Describes the advantages of musery-school training for negro children and 
urges that educational institutions dealing with negroes devote more attention 
to the needs of the young child, 

112 Ezekiel, Lucille Finsterwald. “An Aggressive Child in a Nursery 
School,” Journal of Educational Psychology^ XXIII (April, 1932), 291- 
98, 

Describes die home background and the behavior of an unduly aggressive 
child and gives methods employed foi collective training 

113. Hector, Elizabeth R. “The Deaf Child of Preschool Age,” American 

Annuls of Ihe Deaf } LXXVII (September, 1032), 2go-gi 
Deals with methods oi preschool training of deaf children. 

114. Kilpatrick, Walter M. ''Preschool Needs of Handicapped Children— 

the Deaf, Particularly,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXVII (Sep¬ 
tember, 1932), 321-27. 

Deals with methods of tiamiug deaf children m the home 01 the nursery school. 
The importance of beginning training early 111 life is emphasized. 

115. Nutrition Growth and Development of the Child , Part III. Repeat of the 

Committee on Growth and Development, Kenneth D, Blackfan, Chair¬ 
man, Section I, Medical Service, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection New York 1 Centuiy Co,, 1932. Pp.xx+532. 

A symposium in which many leading autlionties present n comprehensive sur¬ 
vey of nutritional problems as these afiect the child. 

116. Thurston, Flora M. A Bibliography on Family Relationships. New 

York. National Council of Parent Education, 1932. Pp 274, 

An annotated bibliography for Lhe pcnod from January, 1928, to May, 1932. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

ZVograsae education and ike Riddance Jmdion 0 / f/ic tac/ier.— 1 'Guidance in 
the Schools of Tomorrow' 1 might well be the title of Brewer’s new book. 1 The 
main thesis of the book is stated by the author as follows: 

Schools should guide pupils.The problem of guiding students, as a problem, 

should he discussed among teachers, The problems of living, us problems, should 
be made the subject nmt ter of school unci college work, . , . . These discussions should 
eventuate in the best kinds of activities for young people, and in guidance therein, which 
we can co opcTiilively formulate fp yj- 

The main emphasis in the book is on the lifc-acliviLy type of curriculum con¬ 
struction and the creative-education or progressive type of school, The idea is 
advanced Unit schools should aid pupils in improving, extending, and organizing 
their individual and co-operative activities. Present schools are charged with 
taking the raw materials of facts, information, and knowledge and manufactur¬ 
ing credits, They should teach ‘‘living 1 ' and not jusL "how to live, 1 ' 

After five introductory chaplets in which the author outlines his new con¬ 
ception of education and of guidance in relation thereto, the book takes up such 
topics as the following: the problems of educational guidance, curriculum- 
mcking and methods, guidance for home relationships, guidance for citizenship 
(two chapters), vocational guidance (two chapters), guidance for leisure m\ 
recreation, guidance for personal well-being, leligious guidance, ethical guidance, 
guidance in thoughtfulness and co-operation, cultural guidance, the administra¬ 
tion of guidance, and a final chapter on the use of picscnl studies lor guidance 

The book makes a ical contribution to the literature of progressive education 
and Lhc guidance function of the Lcachei in that type of school. It will be 
criticized by the vocational-guidance experts because of its emphasis on all 
phases of guidance and because of its identification of guidance wiLli Lhc whole 
of the educational process raLher than a segment theicof. It will be criticized 
by the educational counselors for Us exalLation of the teacher raLher than the 
specialists in counseling The author, however, has protected himself from such 
criticism by his title, “.Education as Guidance.” He frankly identifies guid- 

1 John M. Brewer, as Guidance New York* Macmillan Co., 1932, Pp. 

xd-668, $2.75. 
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ance with the total process of education of the progressive or life-activity type, 
since in this type of learning the teacher becomes primarily the guide, counselor, 
and friend of her pupils. Many procedures which now clutter up the educative 
process with credit-bookkeeping and make work for counselors in the matter of 
adjustments would not arise in the creative-activity type of school which Brewer 
envisages. 

The book is replete with the philosophy of progiessxve education and may 
well become a teacher’s handbook in that held. 

While Brewer repudiates the conventional school and all its woiks, his 
chapters on auxiliaries to guidance and its administration and on the use of 
present studies for guidance contain many helpful suggestions to guidance 
woikers in all types cf schools. The approach is philosophical lathei than scien¬ 
tific. Yet the author has behind him such a wealth of literary background and 
practical experience in the field of guidance that the book is brimmingover with 
hints and suggestions which any educational or vocational counselor will find 
helpful and stimulating. Progressive educationists also will he tautened by the 
strong support given to their movement in Brewer's book. 

Witxiam Martin Proctor 

Stanford University 


Tivo additions to the literature of activity curriculum**- —The two volumes under 
review 1 are the fifty-fifth and the fifty-sixth in the reviewer’s collection of 
treatises on activity cuniculums. Both volumes follow the usual pattern, devot¬ 
ing several chapters to theory with subsequent chapters devoted to illustrative 
material. Although the authors differ m background, boLh bookslepresent the 
position of the moderate progressives with respect to teacher control and provi¬ 
sion for the learning of the basic essentials. Both books are accounts of public- 
school practice and advocate the learning of some subjects separately. 

A unique feature of the first volume, A Teachei's Guide Book to Ike Activity 
Program, is that it is brought out under the authorship of a high administrative 
official of a large public-school system, who, needless to add, is a man. Mr. 
Lane^s interpretation of an activity (painting at easels, washing clothes, etc.) is 
somewhat narrow. The activity program, it appears, lasts approximately two 
hours, plus one houi of drill if necessary The author includes three illustrations 
of the time schedule of activity programs which are somewhat moie flexible 
than lus own proposal It is his view that the social studies should be the 
principal souice of units of woik, fchaL Lhe outcomes should be governed by the 
course of study, and that ouly those units should be selected which yield these 
outcomes. Thus, the couise of stud}', not the children, determines the selection 

l a) Robert Hill Lane, A Teacher's Guide Book to the Activity Program, New York: 
Macmillan Co , 1932, Pp, vm+^S, $2,00, 

b) Lucy Wellei Clouser, Wilma J. Robinson, and Dcna Lois Neely, Educative Ex¬ 
periences through Activity Units Chicago Lyons & Carnahan, 1932 Pp 352. 
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of Llic unit, The last two of the three illustrated units of work in chapter iii go 
farther in providing for the initiative of the children than docs the author in his 
general statement. The first of these units, devoted to the study of Arabia, 
resorts to the same old devices (or motivating lessons that have been used for 
many years. The unit on rubber, which lnsta eleven days, is good, but the direc- 
lion of the Leacher is unmistakable. Ilcr plan is to devote two months to South 
America, and, although rubber is grown in tropical regions throughout the 
world, the class docs not stray from the prescribed continent, The unit on the 
newspaper is genuinely child centered and is good. 

The author, in common with many others, recommends that arithmetic be 
taught separately. IL is the reviewer’s opinion that any organization committed 
to an activity program has no excuse for teaching arithmetic in isolation. Quan- 
lily is incidental to all experience and enters richly into all units of work. Ac¬ 
cording to the author, not only should certain subjects be taught separately, 
but some of them—art, music, nature-study, and physical education—should 
be taught by special teachers. 

Chapter v, consisting of approximately one-half the volume, bears only a 
slight relation to the theme of Lhc book. It is a record of tlic author’s observa¬ 
tion of twenty-two superior teachers for a peiiod of not more than one and a half 
hours. However, this chapter is highly recommended as cxccllcnl material for 
study in classes devoted to supci vision. On the whole, the book is easy to follow, 
answers some practical problems of programming; contains several independent 
poinLs of view, and serves, principally, to give assurance to the skeptical, expe¬ 
rienced teacher and administrator of the pracl icabiliLy of an informal elemen¬ 
tary-school program, 

The second volume, Educative Experiences through Activity Units , is a rccoid 
of some of the activities emried on during one year in two classes in public 
schools in Kansas City- The units aie pLCSumably based on the needs and the 
interests of the child. They arc initiated by the children or by the teacher* 
Teacher guidance aL every sLep in the unit of work is presupposed- Essentials 
not included in the units of work are taught independently. 

The units arc selected by the following procedure: The teacher studies her 
class to discover their social habits, interests, and home environments. The 
children’s suggestions and the requirements of the grade arc listed. From these, 
the teacher selects the units for the year. Before a unit is begun, it is carefully 
planned by the teacher, the approach being made through the medium of the 
story. 

About onc-qiuiiLei of the uniLs aic based on centers of intdesL not hitheito 
treated in similar volumes. From the point of view of the whole range of child 
interests, the units are limited almost exclusively to (1) play and ieci cation, (2) 
parties and holidays, and (3) far-away times and far-away places. The home, 
the community, Lhe store, the economic world, and animal and plant life are 
represented by not more than three uniLs, although these themes are touched by 
the occasional introduction of related information. Such a lack of balance could 
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be avoided by constant reference to a comprehensive chart of child or adult 
life, such as that recorded in the Curriculum Records of the Children's School 
of the National College of Education 

There is some doubt as to the wisdom of limiting the origin of units to reading 
situations. It gives the teacher too much temptation to palm off on the children 
a unit of work which may be foreign to their interests. In this work the units 
tend to favor activities in the held of literature and dramatization. On pages 
34-35 there is a list of the things the children in the second and the third grades 
expressed a desire to do. If this list actually represents the children's choices, 
then their influence on the ultimate choice of the units was negligible. 

Much space is devoted to the values that result from the unit This failing is 
one of the most common in our extensive records of units of work. Does it not 
occur to these many reporters that it is possible for the unit to proclaim its own 
virtues? 

TheuniLs are clearly and simply reported, an authentic atmosphere of child 
life being revealed The unit proper is brief, but it is followed by a full descrip¬ 
tion of how the content of the several subjects is introduced While the t activi- 
ties are not lacking in freshness, they offer convincing circumstantial evidence 
of an accumulation of experience and resourcefulness gained from long devotion 
to what is becoming a widespread program of child development. By no means 
do they represent a process of day-by-day improvisation. 

Both volumes present a picture of moderately progressive practice in an 
informal classroom with a fairly flexible program. The books are two additions 
to an abundant literature of activity curriculums. They should appeal to princi¬ 
pals who are sympathetic toward the active school which is becoming increas¬ 
ingly common in the elementary guides 

There are two principal ways of spieading a movement: (1) by the printed 
word and (2) by example. It seems to the reviewer that the time is ripe for a 
gradual diminution of the literature of the activity curriculum and for an in¬ 
crease of demonstrations by master teachers and the establishment of demon¬ 
stration centers accessible to regions in need of guidance in child development 
through active experiences, 

Henry I-Iarap 

Western Reserve University 


A description of the Winnctka plan ,—For thirteen years Carleton Washburnc 
has been developing a plan of individual instruction that has attracted nation¬ 
wide attention. Inspired by Frederic Burk in California, Washburne came to 
Winnetka, Illinois, in 1919, imbued with the idea that individual instruction is 
practicable in the public schools. In a small volume 1 lie now presents the basic 
principles of this system and the manner in which it is applied in important ele- 

1 Carleton Washburne, Adjusting the School to the Child; Practical First Steps. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York Worl d .Kook -Go 1.Q33, Pp .xvi+iqo $1 68 . 
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mentaiy-school subjects. He also describes the procedure employed in "group 
activities/ 5 to which one-lialE of each school day is devoted. 

Under the plan described instruction has been individualized in arithmetic 
oral and silent reading, handwriting and spelling, and in certain phases of 
English and the social studies. The basic principles in the process of individual¬ 
ization are specific standards, diagnostic tests, and self-instructive and self- 
corrective teaching materials. The author amply illustrates the application of 
these principles by the use of concrete materials from the various subjects 
mentioned. 

In the details of instruction the author has been quick to profit by the scien¬ 
tific findings of others and indeed has conducted numerous investigations to 
thiow light on the problems confronted. The Winnetka studies of problem¬ 
solving in arithmetic, the gradation of topics in arithmetic, the reading interests 
of children, and the content of the sociaL studies are well and favorably known, 
No experimental attack on the problem of organizing individual instruction has 
shown greater alertness to the results of scientific investigations relating to 
elementary-school instruction, 

The chapter on "Socializing the School" will repay any reader for his effort, 
It is, however, all too brief for one who believes that the group and creative 
activities are the life-giving portion of the curriculum The book also contains 
an excellent chapter on the control of behavior, under the title “The Behavior 
of the Individual Child" Here the author uses the approach of the mental 
hygienist and interestingly shows with facts from case studies how the causes 
of behavior symptoms may be diagnosed and remedied. 

The concluding chapters show how to administer the individualized school 
and how to convince the community of its value, 

The book throughout is descriptive. It is not designed to be evaluative, 
Before, however, one adopts the plan so dearly and vigorously presented by the 
author, one should inquire with regard to compatible results under the more 
common plan of class instruction. The best data of this type are provided in a 
study financed by the Commonwealth Fund (Carleton Washhurne, Mabel 
Vogel, and William S, Gray, A Survey of the Winnetka Public Schools, Supple¬ 
mentary Educational Monograph, Journal of Educational Research. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois; Public School Publishing Co., 1926), in which the achievement of 
Winnetka pupils is compared with the achievement of pupils in a neighboring 
town of similar size and social composition. Measurements were made by means 
of standardized tests in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and language, with mental 
age controlled, Winnetka excelled in two of the subjects, the neighboring town 
in two. Moreover, another study (R. D, Judcl, “A Study of Current Expenses 
for the Elementary Schools in Three Illinois Cities." Unpublished Master’s the¬ 
sis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1924) has shown that the 
average cost per pupil in average daily attendance was twice as great in Winnet¬ 
ka as in the neighboring town. These data suggest that the superiority of the 
Winnetka technique has not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
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The author writes like a master ol his subject. His style never falters for a 
lack of fluency, and his enthusiasm is contagious. Everyone interested in ele¬ 
mentary-school methods should make contact with this volume* 

Frederick S. Breed 

A summary of studies relating to Ike psychology of reading ,—During the last 
three decades several summaries of investigations relating Lo the psychology of 
reading have been published. The nature and the scope of these reports are 
admirably illustrated by the publications of Iluey, Judd, Buswell, Gates, 
Brooks, O’Brien, and Tinker. It is needless to add that such summaries have 
contributed greatly to an understanding of the practical problems involved in 
teaching reading. The liteiature of this field has been recently increased by a 
very stimulating report prepared by M. D. Vernon, 1 following researches in 
the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory under a subsidy from the Medical 
Research Council of England. 

The purpose of Vernon’s report is “to give a concise accounL of any experi¬ 
mental work, particularly that recently performed, which throws some light 
upon the psychology of reading” (p. xiii). The seven chapters relate to three 
important topics, namely, the motor processes in reading, perception, and the 
hygiene of reading, The first of these topics is treated at much greater length 
than the others In partial support of this emphasis, Vernon points out that 
"a, very remarkable series of specialized ocular motor lubits has been developed 
in the mature reader, comparable to the series of motor habits of the vocal cords 
in speech and of the hand in writing. These ocular motor habits have been per¬ 
fected and closely integrated with primary-perceptual and assimilatory processes 
and secondary associative Lhouglit-processes to constitute the total complex 
which makes up reading” (p. xiii). 

The contents of the chapters relating to the motor processes arc well organ¬ 
ized and instructive. Chapter i reviews the various methods which have been 
used in study and recording eye-movements, Chapter ii discusses the types of 
eye-movements which are produced by the extra-ocular muscles. Chapter iii, 
which relates to the sensations of eye-movements, outlines the connections be¬ 
tween the kinaesthetic sensations derived from the various movements described 
and visual sensation in general. Chapter iv presents a detailed summary of the 
experimental studies relating specifically Lo eye-movements in reading, These 
discussions are noteworthy in at least two respects, (i) Much evidence is intro¬ 
duced from the general field of visual sensation ns a basis for understanding the 
motor processes in reading. (2) The results of the author’s recent studies of 
eye-movements in reading add materially Lo the evidence presented in previous 
summary repoiLs, 

The second major topic treated relates to the perceptual processes in the rcad- 

*M. D. Vernon, The Experimental Study of Reading. Cambridge, England: Cam¬ 
bridge University Piess, 1931. Bp. xvi+190 
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ing of adults and children. The discussion is limited to two chapters Chapter v, 
which is entitled “Visual Perception in Reading," begins with a review of 
significant facts concerning visual perception in general Only brief reference is 
made to controversial issues and diveise theories in this field. The remainder of 
the chapter is concerned with the nature of the perceptual processes in mature 
reading. Chapter vi summarizes evidence relating to visual perception and 
reading among children In this connection seveml significant facts are em¬ 
phasized. For example, Vernon concludes from evidence presented that pupils 
“must pass through some stage of analysis before they can finally attain to the 
adult method of perception of phrases and sentences’* (p. 145) She also points 
out the close relation existing between visual percepts and their equivalence 
in speech. As soon as the visual percept is integrated with its language form, 
“the way is open for the organization of the visual percepts of individual words 
into structural wholes, namely, the habitual language and thought units of the 
phrase and the sentence" (p. 151). In view of the intimate relation between 
reading and language in general, it is unfortunate that Vernon did not treat 
the foregoing topic at greater length. 

The final chapter in the book relates to typogiaphical factors and includes 
much of the work which Vernon did in this field for the Medical Research 
Council. The conclusion to the effect that “not much is known definitely as to 
the influence of typographical factors upon the ease and efficiency of reading" 
(p. 175) is somewhat depressing, to say the least. Certainly all will agree with 
the author in the statement that there is need for the refinement of methods of 
research in this field and for evidence which is far more conclusive than is that 
at present available. 

Vernon’s report is a distinct contribution to the literature on Teading It will 
serve its greatest usefulness in courses in the psychology of leading in teacher' 
training and other higher institutions, As indicated earlier, much material fiom 
the general fields of visual sensation and perception are introduced. Consider- 
able familiarity, therefore, with general psychological terms is essential to a clear 
understanding of certain sections The reader is greatly helped, however, in 
following and interpreting the book by its excellent organization and clarity of 
statement 

William S. Gray 


A history textbook for the intermediate grades .—Unusual advances in the mak¬ 
ing of textbooks have taken place in recent years, nowhere more noticeably than 
in textbooks in the social studies for the elementary schools. A volume of his¬ 
tory for the intermediate grades, 1 published in the Tryon and Lingley Series, is 
illustrative of a number of changes, both in style and in format, which have 
taken place, 

The book deals with the Colonial period in American history and presents its 

1 Mary G. Kelty, The American Colonies Boston* Ginn & Co , 1932. Pp vJii+334 

$ 1 . 00 . 
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material in thice major themes, or units. "Why English People Came To Live 
in the New World/’ "Iiow England Came To Own Most of North America," 
and "How People Lived during Colonial Days.’ 1 Each unit is subdivided into 
sections, and the sections are composed of short stories, each a distinct reading 
entity, yet all integrated with the unit. Unit I has four sections: "Some People 
Came To Earn a Better Living/ 1 presented in four stories; “Some People Came 
so that They Might Go to Their Own Churches/’ presented in four sLories, 
"The English People and the Dutch on the Hudson,” in seven stories; and 
“A ‘Holy Experiment* in Colonization,” in two stories. Unit II has three sec¬ 
tions: one story on "The English People Were Past Spreading over the Moun¬ 
tains,” two stories on “The French and the English Wanted the Same Land,” 
and seven stories on “The French and Indian War.” In Unit III each section 
contains one story; the sections are entitled "Life in the Southern Colonies," 
"Life in New England,” and “Life in the Dutch Colony on the Hudson.” 

While the content of the book is fairly comprehensive within the Colonial 
field, one may question the apportionment of space among the topics dealt with. 
The Dutch settlements, for example, seem to be given a disproportionate 
amount of attention, and perhaps too liLLle attention is given, in geneial, to 
socical aspects of Colonial life. Unit I, "Why English People Came To Live in 
theNew Woild,” covers 17S pages; Unit II, “How England Came To Own Most 
of North America,” cgvcls 90 pages; Unit III, "How People Lived during Colo¬ 
nial Days,” has only 48 piigcs, One may wonder, too, whether a unit as long as 
the first could not be taught more effectively to pupils in the elementary school 
^ if it were bioken into smaller units, 

Pedagogically, Miss Kelly’s book is excellent, It is intended as a “reader” 
rather than an old-fashioned textbook, Its vocabulary has been carefully 
checked as Lo grade placement, and all new terms included arc carefully ex¬ 
plained as they arc used. The book is an application of the principles discussed 
in the author’s Teaching A mencan History in the Middle Grades oj the Elementary 
School; the minimum essentials, such as proper names and dates used in the 
text, arc those to be found in the lists of basic facts in the teacher’s book, In¬ 
deed, the latter volume contains specific suggestions of teaching procedures for 
practically all the stones in the textbook. Teaching suggestions are also in¬ 
cluded at the end of each stoiy in Lhc textbook; these include games, review 
questions, and especially self-testing exercises. One excellent device for present- 
ing the unit inteipretaLion of each story is to put a onc'scnlencc summary of 
it at the end of each chapter, so placed on the page that it stands by itself. In 
point of format the printers have done an excellent piece of woik, There aic 
many illustrations, full of action and unusually well chosen, though not always 
well printed. The general appealancc of the book is distinctly aLliactivc 

Miss ICclty’s volume demands attention for its own incuts, then, and es¬ 
pecially because it is one item of a caielully planned scheme of social-science in¬ 
struction for the i 11 teimediate grades. 


Harvard University 


Howard E. Wilson 
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A unified course in science for the elementary grades ,—’Those teachers and su¬ 
pervisors of science in the elementary school who are in sympathy with the re¬ 
cent movement toward the development of a unified course in science extending 
from the kindergarten through the secondary school and with the recommenda¬ 
tions made for such a course in the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National So¬ 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I, will greet with interest a recently 
published series o[ textbooks in science. 1 The six books of the series are planned 
for the children of Grades I through VI, and, in harmony with the program 
outlined in the Thirty-first Yearbook, the subject content of the series is or¬ 
ganized in units designed to develop meanings derived from the fields of as¬ 
tronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, and physics. The series is based directly 
on the results of studies involving, in the words of the aulhors, “an analysis of 
children’s interests in science, educated laymen's needs in science, present prac¬ 
tices in the elementary schools, and nil exploration of the various fields of sci¬ 
ence for challenging themes appropriate to the elementary school” (Book IV, 
p, iii). 

The subject matter of each unit is presented as a series of problems. Sugges¬ 
tions for activities are provided under the headings “Things To Think About” 
and “Things To Do,” and abundant assimilative material is provided, In the 
last four books of the series each unit begins with an introduction designed to 
motivate the study of the unit and to show the connection between the new unit 
and the preceding one, 

Doubtless, adverse criticism will be offered to the series by teacheis and su¬ 
pervisors who do not believe that the type of course and treatment lepresented 
should be carried into the lower grades of the elementary school—who think 
that teachers of science in the lower grades should concern themselves not with 
the development of generalizations but with the building-up of a fund of con¬ 
crete experiences which will later serve as a basis for generalizations, In this 
review the difference of opinion concerning the program of science in the lower 
grades will be disregarded, and an attempt will be made merely to evaluate the 
series from the standpoint of whether the authors embodied a unified plan sue- 
ccssfully. 

Even a casual examination of the series reveals that in these books a wealth 
of valuable material has been made available in very attractive form. Especially 
to be commended are the illustrations, which are not only numerous but for the 
most part serve their purpose very well indeed, and the style, which is simple and 
direct with no evidence of the “writing-down” resorted to by many authors in 
the presentation of factual material to children of the elementaly-school level 

1 Gerald S, Craig, Sara E. Baldwin, Beatrice Davis Hurley, Maigarct G Condry, 
and Goldie M, Johnson, Pathways in Science 1 Book II, Out-of-Doors, pp, v 1+270, 
Book III, Our Wide, Wide World, pp, viii+306; Book. IV, The Earth and Living Things; 
pp, vili+308; Book V, Learning about Our World , pp. vm+384; Book VI, Our Earth 
audits Story, pp. viii+462 Boston’ Ginn & Co, 1932. 
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Another strong feature of the series is its balance, no one field of science is given 
undue prominence. 

The reviewer believes, however, that in several lcspects the series falls shoit 
ol being altogether satisfactory, There is much duplication. The authors are of 
course aware of this duplication, but they attempt to justify iL on the ground 
that, when a topic is repented, the treatment differs so markedly from the earlier 
treatment that there is no real duplication. In some cases the reviewer is unable 
to find any fundamental respects in which the "different” treatments differ. In 
Book III, for example, six pages arc given to a discussion of color. I21 Book V 
the topic is discussed again, and the discussion differs in nothing huL style and 
vocabulary from the earlier discussion. Moreover, theie is nothing in the sec¬ 
ond discussion to suggest that the topic has been even mentioned before in the 
scries. 

Fortunately, duplication is not so extensive as the lists of units in the Tables 
of Contents suggest. Anyone finding in Book II a unit called “The Sky above 
Us, ,J in Book III "The Story of the Sky,” in Book V "The Sky,” and in Book 
VI "The Wonders of the Sky” might well expect to find more duplication in 
these units than actually exists. However, the wisdom of including so many 
units about the sky is open Lo question, So minute a division of subject matter 
implies that much more is known about grade placement than is known and that 
our children arc extremely passive intellectually. To illustrate, in Book II the 
children are told that the sun is very, very far away, so far away that most of 
them could not understand how far away it is even if they were told. In Book 
III five pages arc spent in explaining how far away the sun is. Are children of 
the third grade so much more able than children of the second grade to under¬ 
stand vast distances that this division of subject matter is justifiable? More¬ 
over, Lhe very form of statement used in Book II will suicly serve as a challenge 
to an alert second-grade child to find out exactly how far away the sun is. 
Shall we insist that he wait foi a year to find out? 

Sufficient care has not been taken to check the explanations given in vaiious 
books of the series of the same phenomena. For example, in Book III the earth is 
said to have originated from a huge band of hot gas pulled off the sun. In Book 
V the explanation is given that Lhe planets originated fiom a huge, mountain- 
like piece of the sun's surface which was torn, away from the sun and then bioken 
into smaller pieces In Book VI two theories of the origin of the solar system aie 
stated, neither of which is in exacL accord with either of the cailicr explanations 

The use of the term "problem” foi each major subdivision of a unit is mis¬ 
leading. To illustrate, the main subdivisions of Lhe unit entitled "Early Life” 
are "Problem i, ‘Life Started on Lhe Earth 1 ” and "Problem 2, ‘Life Stays011 the 
Earth/ ” No real pioblcms are suggested, 

Some of the units arc not Uue units. Theie is material in Book IV for a good 
unit concerning social life among animals, but the material is organized 110L 
into one unit but into three Docs such a division of subject mattei represent a 
hold-over of the old idea that content mateiial must be administered in closes of 
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approximately equal size? The unil u Around Us JJ in Book V represents another 
unsatisfactory type of unit, There are no clear-cut major understandings about 
which the content of the unit is organized. 

In conclusion the scries, as lias been pointed out, contains a large amount 
of attractive material, and the leviewcr believes HielL the shortcomings of the 
series will not prove to be serious obstacles to its effective use by those teacheis 
who are in accord with the philosophy underlying it. 

Bertha M. Parker 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS IN TIEE "SCHOOL REVIEW” 

AND THE "ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL” 

In the February issue of the School Review the editor published 
the following statement in which he describes the policies of that 
journal with respect to reviews of books and indicates something of 
the way those policies have worked out in recent years. The state¬ 
ment is reproduced here because of its general interest and because 
it will serve as a statement of the policy of the Elementary School 
Journal touching reviews of books. The reader should bear in mind 
that in general the policies of the two journals are the same except 
that each has its own particular fields of specialization. 

Regular readers of this journal probably do not need to be told that the sec¬ 
tion devoted to "Reviews and Book Notes 1 ’ is not conducted as a mere after¬ 
thought or a minor addendum to an educational periodical. They will under¬ 
stand that this section is regarded as a feature on a par in importance with any 
other maintained, on Lhe assumption that subscribers with scholarly interests 
will require scholarly appraisals of books and monographs in the field of educa¬ 
tion which the School Review undertakes to cover. It may, nevertheless, be in 
place to make what is, in effect, a leporL in summary on the way in which the 
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policy concerning reviews has worked out in recent years. The statement will 
refer to the authorship of the reviews, the scope of the reviews, certain other ele¬ 
ments of policy, and the relation of the reviews published in this journal to those 
appearing in the Elementary School Journal . 

The same readers will not deny to the School Review the right to take pride in 
the distinction both of its reviews and of the lis t of reviewers. The space allotment 
to reviews has permitted the publication in each volume of ten issues during the 
past two years of almost eighty well-considered reviews. These were prepared 
by not far from sixty different reviewers in a single year and almost a hundred 
different reviewers over a period of two years. Space cannot be spared to list 
these contributors or even to demonstrate, by naming a number, their profes¬ 
sional standing. A glance at the names signed to the reviews in any issue should 
be sufficient assurance on this score. The various reviewers have been selected 
for their competence in the fields represented, and the group resulting may be 
thought of as a staff of a hundred specialists qualified to address themselves to 
the diverse tasks of appraisal. The members of the staff have professional con¬ 
nections with more than forty different institutions and organizations located in 
a score of states distributed in all sections of the country. The policy of achiev¬ 
ing a wide distribution of authorship of reviews is similar to that maintained for 
authorship of articles, With respect to reviewers, as well as in other matters, the 
School Review endeavors to serve as a national journal in its field 

The number of reviews published in a single volume of ten issues has just been 
reported os almost eighty. Because of the occasional practicability of composite 
appraisal in a single review of two or more publications on the same subject, the 
number of books, monographs, bulletins, and series represented in the reviews of 
a single year is nearer ninety than eighty. In harmony with the subtitle of the 
School Review, the bulk of these reviews deal with publications pertaining to 
secondary education in its many aspects, among these being curriculum, extra- 
curriculum, methods of teaching, psychology, testing, supervision, organization, 
administration, pupils, guidance, athletics, teachers, and housing. The aim here 
is to ha,ve the scope of the reviews as broadly representative of the whole field 
as is the literature published. The reviews include not only publications suitable 
for the use of administrators and teachers but also textbooks and other books 
usable by pupils in secondary schools. The ten issues for 1932 included more 
than thirty reviews of books for the use of pupils in such subject fields as Eng¬ 
lish, history and the other social studies, science, mathematics, foreign language, 
business, industrial arts, and home economics. While the emphasis has been on 
publications related to secondary education, books of more general significance 
have been represented in the reviews—for example, books on school finance, 
theory of education, educational psychology, and foreign education—with the 
purpose of keeping those immediately concerned with secondary schools in 
touch with some of the better books in the more general field. Because of the 
interrelations of secondary and higher schools, typical books dealing with higher 
education have also been represented in the reviews, 

A few other elements of the policy touching reviews may be mentioned. Only 
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signed reviews are published, This practice is followed because readers are en¬ 
titled to know who is essaying appraisal of a given book and because even a re¬ 
viewer of distinction should be prepared to vouch for what he says concerning a 
book, All manuscripts of reviews are invited. In the course of a year a number 
of unsolicited manuscripts of reviews are submi tted to the editors by persons not 
conversant with this item of policy. All unsolicited reviews are declined regard¬ 
less of apparent merit, the better to safeguard the intent to publish only dis¬ 
interested reviews. The objective in extending invitations to prepare reviews is 
a disinterested scholarly appraisal, With this objective in mind, no person is 
asked to prepare a review if any motive other than scholarly appraisal might be 
expected to influence what may be written. 

A word should be said concerning the relation of reviews in the School Review 
to those in the Elementary School | Journal . While the School Review plays up 
the literature of secondary education, the Elementary School Journal emphasizes 
in its reviews the phases of education stressed in its articles, namely, elementary 
education and school administration. Both journals extend the review lists to 
include many general items and items in special fields not emphasized, but read¬ 
ers will only occasionally find reviews of the same books in both journals. In the 
few instances when reviews of an identical book are published in both periodi¬ 
cals, the two reviews are by different authors, This practice of differentiating 
the lists of books reviewed affords the reader of both journals, in the course of a 
year, appraisement of 150 and more hooks, monographs, bulletins, or series—an 
unusually comprehensive review service among educational periodicals. This co¬ 
operative arrangement is analogous to that provided in the cycle of twenty 
annual lists of selected references recently launched by these two journals. 
Other features in the policy touching reviews in the Elementary School Journal , 
such as the distinction and national distribution of reviewers and the publica¬ 
tion only of solicited reviews, are similar to those maintained by the School 
Review. 

It may not be inappropriate to make the following summary state¬ 
ment concerning certain aspects of the book-review service afforded 
by the Elementary School Journal . During the past two years 
this journal has published approximately 155 separate reviews of 
somewhat more than 165 different books, monographs, bulletins, 
or series of books. These reviews were prepared by somewhat 
more than ninety different reviewers. Each year the reviewers had 
professional connections with approximately thirty different institu¬ 
tions and organizations located in every section of the country. For 
the two years combined forty-five different institutions and organi¬ 
zations were represented. For 1931 these were located in twenty 
different states and one foreign country, and for 1932 in fifteen dif¬ 
ferent states. 
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THE REPORT OP 'TILE JOINT COMMISSION ON THE 
EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 

Early in January the officers of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion and of the Department of Superintendence appointed the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education. The commission met 
promptly ancl formulated a program of action, The following para¬ 
graphs are quoted from the report of the commission presented to the 
Department of Superintendence at the Minneapolis meeting, 

The situation created by the depression has confronted the schools with a 
variety of difficult problems. These have been aggravated by the disposition of 
certain shortsighted and selfish interests to use the depression as a cloak for an 
attack upon our system of free public schools. We recognize the present situa¬ 
tion as a serious emergency, which calls for emergency action. 

Accordingly, the commission has organized as a board of strategy, It will 
serve as a rallying point for the forces made up of teachers, parents, and public- 
spirited citizens interested in the maintenance and improvement of America’s 
system of free public schools, The commission is organizing so as to be able to 
exert the full force of the million members of the teaching profession, and of the 
many millions of parents and citizens interested in preserving the idea of free 
public education, and of making that idea increasingly articulate in improved 
schools and colleges. It will not shrink from taking the ollensive in cases where 
that seems the thing to do. It will not forget that it is representing a profession, 
It will not hesitate to use practical methods to make the influence of the profes¬ 
sion felt. We have been meek long enough, The time has come to go out against 
those who, because of selfishness or ignorance, or both, would make children the 
victims of the depression, 

The commission is taking the initiative in dealing with certain educational 
problems of common concern to all, which can be most effectively dealt with on 
a national basis. It recognizes clearly, however, that its program will be most 
influential and helpful if it works in close co-op elation with, and through, the 
school systems and educational organizations of the various states and localities. 
It will profit from the effective work which is already being done by these agen¬ 
cies, will seek to pool their experience and to develop plans for united action. 

We will call upon those in all ranks of the profession for advice and counsel 
as we proceed, We will need their aggressive support and will expect to have it in 
carrying out action decided upon, 

There is sufficient time to permit a few indications of the program which has 
already been outlined and part of which has already been put into action. 

It was decided that, instead of shrinking from the attacks which are being 
made upon public education, we should meet its challengers on their own 
grounds. Accordingly, a project is being organized whereby the public in gen¬ 
eral will be encouraged to give answers to the questions which are being raised 
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concerning the purposes and scope of public education, For example, do the 
parents of this nation want, or do they not want, free public high schools? 
Does the principle still hold that every child shall be provided the particular 
opportunities which are required in order that he may develop such talent as 
he may possess? We will seek mandates from the rank and file of parents and of 
citizens on questions such as these. 

This project is based on the principle that, if the purposes, scope, and pro¬ 
cedures of public education are sound, they will bear scrutiny even in a time of 
depression and that such scrutiny will strengthen the position of the schools. 
If the purposes, scope, and procedures of public schools are not sound, then the 
sooner it is known, the better. 

Already material has been prepared and plans for this campaign of education¬ 
al appraisal have been outlined, You, and others in the field, will hear about 
them soon. 

In another project we are seeking to gain an accurate appraisal of the meth¬ 
ods which are being used by the schools in dealing with the difficulties which 
have resulted from the depression, A collection of bulletins and publicity ma¬ 
terials issued by schools with depression problems in mind have been assembled 
from all over the nation. 

A survey has been made of the national organizations, publications, and 
other agencies which are exercising influence, or which might exercise influence, 
on the development of education. We expect to know more accurately who is 
for, and who is against, free public education, and why. We will use the infor^ 
mation gained on these questions. 

We are greatly encouraged to discover how many groups are ready and 
anxious to fight for the American, and opposed to the European, idea of what a 
school system should be. We are interested in what we are beginning to find out 
as to the sources of the propaganda which is now appearing against education. 

We are giving particular attention to the matter of educational publicity. 
Many states and localities are now doing excellent work in this field, as the ex¬ 
hibit already mentioned clearly reveals. But there are some places where the 
contact of the school with the public needs to be placed on a more effective basis, 
We are now developing and will widely disseminate material designed to assist 
in bringing this about in all areas—local, state, and national. 

The commission is immediately seeking the active aid and aggressive support 
of all organized groups of the profession, We have developed plans to get in 
closer touch with many of our national and state organizations Lhrough a series 
of regional conferences, to which the executive heads of these organizations will 
be invited. Tlnough these regional confeicnces we plan to reach the state com¬ 
missioners of education, the executive officers of state educational associations, 
the presidents of all the departments of the National Education Association, and 
the officers of numerous other societies, commit Lees, and commissions. Wc are 
also planning to ask the members of the executive committee of the Department 
of Superintendence to participate in one 01 more of these regional confeiences. 
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At these conferences the program of our commission for the defense of public 
education will be presented, An occasion will be given for the presentation of 
problems and plans of state groups and national groups. Our commission hopes 
to serve as a co-ordinating committee for the efforts of various professional 
bodies. It is anticipated that the discussiong in these regional conferences will 
tend to strengthen the determination of the leaders to make a vigorous defense of 
the educational rights of children. May we urge that our professional organiza¬ 
tions stand ready to pay the expense of the attendance of their officers at these 
regional conferences. \Ve do not have the financial resources to bear such ex¬ 
pense, 

Through conferences with professional and lay groups, our commission hopes 
to build within the next few months a powerful organization committed to the 
patriotic and unselfish task of saving the schools and protecting the educational 
interests of growing children, In such an undertaking we anticipate the enthusi¬ 
astic support of millions of teachers, parents, and other patriotic citizens, and 
the active opposition of certain selfish groups who are willing to place their fi¬ 
nancial interests above those of the great mass of American citizens. 

Special attention is called to the following passage of the commis¬ 
sion's report. 

We believe that there should be no question anywhere as to what is the spirit 
of the teaching profession at this time. A serious emergency confronts the whole 
nation. Millions are out of work, What is the duty of teachers in such a period? 

In such a time it is the duty of teachers and all public servants to reduce pub¬ 
lic expenditures to the lowest possible cost consistent with the maintenance of 
essential services. This is being done by the schools. Nonessentials have been 
eliminated. Rigid economy is being practiced. The size of classes has been in¬ 
creased Salaries have been lowered. In some communities even essential parts 
of the school have been discontinued. Terms have been shortened. In some sec¬ 
tions the schools have been closed. 

In some communities the depression is creating a situation where the mem¬ 
bers of our profession must choose between depriving the pupils of essential edu¬ 
cational services or of making heavy sacrifices of our time, energy, and personal 
resources, When it becomes dear in any community that these are the only al¬ 
ternatives, but one choice is possible for our profession. We would prefer to 
make personal sacrifices rather than to have children denied their educational 
birthright. It is this loyalty to children that has won for teachers in many com¬ 
munities the admiration of parents and that has paved the way for effective co¬ 
operation in the defense of the schools, 

Health service, kindergartens, libraries, night schools, and other indispen¬ 
sable educational offerings must be maintained, The integrity of the public school 
must be guaranteed at any cost, This is of first importance if the morale of 
parents is to be maintained during this difficult period and if the children of 
the nation are to be prepaied to meet the problems that lie ahead, 
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citizens' councils tor constructive economy 
At the call of the President of the United States, a group of citi¬ 
zens representing labor, agriculture, business, industry, education, 
and other public-welfare agencies met in Washington on January 5, 
1933, to consider the crisis in education. One of the recommenda¬ 
tions of that conference was that there be set up in every community 
a broadly representative citizens 3 council for the purpose of clarify¬ 
ing and mobilizing public opinion 011 all matters of vital concern to 
the community. Following this suggestion, the representatives of a 
large number of national organizations are sponsoring “the forma¬ 
tion of a citizens' council in every municipality and county to work 
for the maintenance of essential community services and for con¬ 
structive economy in local and state government.” The following 
statement has been issued by the representatives of these organiza¬ 
tions. 

The existence of many public and semi-public community services is threat¬ 
ened. Institutions and activities which have been considered the best evidence 
of our advanced civilization are being greatly curtailed, and in many places 
actually discontinued. Taxpayers are demanding cuts, Officials are forced to 
make them, What can be done about it? 

Our answer is: Organize local and state citizens 1 councils to consider the 
problems of maintaining essential community services in the face of the need for 
reduction of public expenditures. The objective of such councils would be to 
promote interest in local and state governmental problems, to the end that the 
present widespread demands for reductions may produce Actual and permanent 
improvements in government, the tax system, and the services rendered by 
public and semi-public agencies. 

The local organization proposed will be called a "Citizens 1 Council on Con¬ 
structive Economy.” It will be composed of representatives of local groups in¬ 
terested in good government, such as the league of women voters, the parent- 
teachers 1 association, women's clubs, labor groups, luncheon clubs, chamber of 
commerce, and other similar groups, It will also include representatives of pub¬ 
lic and semi-public boaids, such as those concerned with schools, libraries, 
playgrounds, museums, health, welfare, and local colleges and universities. 
Each council will be autonomous. Its purpose will be to secure for the public the 
greatest possible benefit from the expenditure of public funds. 

The national organizations issuing this statement will ask their members to 
participate in the formation of local councils. They will also send to their mem¬ 
bers suggestions as to how the councils may carry on their activities. 

The citizens'-council idea grew out of informal conferences in New York, 
Chicago, and Washington, following the Citizens 1 Conference on the Crisis in 
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Education, called by President Hoover in January. This movement is not, how¬ 
ever, concerned with any particular service. It is an attempt to bring into exist¬ 
ence councils of local organizations interested in all the services, in good govern¬ 
ment, and in real economy. Misinformation is rampant. It is expected that the 
first effort of each local council will be to get the facts about costs and wastes of 
local government and actual services performed, as well as demands for service, 
and to pass these facts on to the members of the organizations which the council 
represents. When there are recommendations to be made to public authorities, 
whether for elimination of waste or improvement of a service, the Citizens 1 
Councils, in co-operation with constituent citizen groups, will speak for the pub¬ 
lic at large, with adequate consideration of the city's needs and obligations, and 
should be able to secure such action as is clearly in the public interest. 

A clearing-house for information about Citizens' Councils for Constructive 
Economy will be maintained in the office of the National Municipal League, 309 
East Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

This statement is issued on behalf of the following persons* 

R. IC. Atkinson, Director of Education, Boys' Clubs of America, Inc 
Frank Banc, Director, American Public Welfare Association 
Helen Beckley, Executive Secretary, American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers 

Paul V. Betters, Executive Secretary, American Municipal Association 
George F, Bowerman, Librarian, Public Library of the District of Columbia 
Mrs, Hugh Bradford, President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Louis Brownlow, Director, Public Administration Clearing House 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director, Association of Community Chests and 
Councils 

Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor, The American City 
Bert W. Caldwell, Executive Secretary, American Hospital Association 
Morse A, Cartwright, Director, American Association for Adult Education 
CarlH, Chatters, Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers' Association 
H. V. Church, Executive Secretary, Department of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association 
Laurence V. Coleman, Director, American Association of Museums 
Kendall Emerson, Acting Executive Secretary, American Public Health Asso¬ 
ciation; Managing Director, National Tuberculosis Association 
Ray Fife, President, American Vocational Association 

Michael F. Gallagher, Chairman, Tiustees Section of the American Library 
Association 

Luther H. Gulick, Director, Institute of Public Administration 
Arnold Bennett Hall, Brookings Institution 
Lee F. Harnner, Russell Sage Foundation 

Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson, Secretary-Treasuier, American Federation of 
Teachers 
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C. L. Harrington, Executive Secretary, Association for Progress through Li¬ 
braries 

A. R. Hatton, Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University 
Fred Hewitt, American Federation of Labor 

William A. Howe, Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of School Phy¬ 
sicians 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, President, University of Chicago 

Rev* George Johnson, National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Howard P. Jones, Public Relations Secretary, National Municipal League 

Charles H. Judd, Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago 

Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary, Association of American Colleges 

Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, National Conference of Social Work 

Loula D, Lasker, Associate Editor, The Survey 

Kathryn McHale, Dircctoi, American Association of University Women 
C. R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education 
Carl H. Mflam, Secretary, American Library Association 
E. Dr Mitchell, Secretary-Editor, American Physical Education Association 
James A, Moyer, President, National Commission on the Enrichment of Adult 
Life 

R, M. Paige, Secretary, Governmental Research Association 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, President, General Federation of Women's Clubs 
Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Thomas II, Reed, Chairman, National Municipal League’s Committee on Con¬ 
structive Economy, and of Committee on Policy, American Political 
Science Association 

Clarence E. Ridley, Executive Director, International City Managers’ Associa¬ 
tion 

Belle Sherwin, President, National League of Women Votcis 
Havel SJiurtlefL Secretary, National Conference on City Planning 
Donald C. Stone, DiiccLor, National Committee on Municipal Standards, ad¬ 
viser to International Association of Public Works Officials 
Fred Telford, Directoi, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration; Secretary, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Executive Secretary, Department of Church and Social 
Service, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
Henry W. Toll, Ducctor, American Legislators' Association 
Levering Tyson, Director, National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
Walter West, Executive Secretary, American Association of Social Workers 

MR. IIEARST AND TILE “SATURDAY EVENING POST”' CON¬ 
FLICTING ATTITUDES WITH RESPECT TO TIIE SUPPORT 
OP PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The following correspondence reveals a fundamental difference in 
the points of view held by two of the nation's leading publishers with 
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respect to the support of public education. The first letter repro¬ 
duced is one from William Randolph Hearst to the editor of the 
Herald and Examiner , Chicago* Mr. Hearst, it will be recalled, is the 
owner of the chain of Hearst newspapers. The letter follows: 

Education has been the basis oE American progress, and now, at the moment 
when foreign nations have realized the importance of education and are making 
great progress in educating their people and fitting them for world competition, 
we are curtailing our education program. 

Education is not merely for the upper classes. 

The reason the American workman has been able to compete successfully is 
because of his educated intelligence. 

The reason our nation has been successful is because of the high average of 
intelligence of the electorate. 

No democracy can succeed, and no nation can compete under modern condi¬ 
tions, without an intelligent and educated citizenry. 

This depression is only temporary, but the effect of restricting education will 
be permanent. 

Use your best efforts to prevent curtailment of school expenses. Try to secure 
the same progress in these days of depression that we would have made in good 
times. 

The depression should teach us that if we had a sufficiently educated and en¬ 
lightened electorate we might be able to obviate such catastrophes. 

I think the matter is of prime importance! 

On February i, 1933, the following letter was addressed to the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post by the faculty of the Moseley 
School, Chicago, 

We 3 the teachers of the Moseley School, Chicago, appeal to the Curtis Pub¬ 
lishing Company to assume a fair and sportsmanlike attitude toward education 
and to present both sides of the argument regarding expenditures for public 
schools, 

Edwin Lefevre, in the January 28th issue, tells of a teacher who was indig¬ 
nant because her December salary was not paid and she could not go to Bermu¬ 
da. The fact is that Chicago teachers have not been paid since May, 1932, many 
are receiving charity because their funds have been exhausted, and tax warrants 
which were issued them for December, 1931, and months previous to that were 
sold in many cases at 30 per cent discount, A similar situation exists in many 
other cities, and the large majority of teachers are not thinking of Bermuda but 
are living under a severe mental strain due to actual want, suffering, and anxiety 
for the futiue. 

An editorial in the January 14th issue states that schools are becoming coun¬ 
try clubs, that many institutions have gymnasiums and shower baths. A sur- 
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vey would show that most schools are sadly in need of adequate facilities in the 
teaching and maintenance of health, which is considered of paramount impor¬ 
tance by leading educators* 

Mr. Sargent, in the same issue of your magazine, indicated that the civic- 
minded citizens of Chicago would not permit the city to go into default on an 
$18,000,000 bond issue, that they would come to the rescue and save the situa¬ 
tion. He was advocating economy in government, He did not state that the 
bonds were to be changed from 4 per cent to 6 per cent, nor did he explain how 
such a change would tend to reduce the expenditures of municipal govern¬ 
ment. 

We believe that true recovery in national as well as municipal affairs can be 
brought about only by publishing all the facts, by permitting criticism and care¬ 
ful analysis of the same, and by gradually bringing about reorganization of every 
vital branch of government, commerce, and industry. To shift criticism to pub¬ 
lic education is merely drawing attention away from important issues which are 
in need of immediate attention. 

Would you publish an article in the Saturday Evening Post which presents the 
teachers 1 side of the case? We believe that we can submit an article which would 
he of interest to your readers. 

The editors of the Saturday Evening Posl> on February 3, 1933, 
replied as follows; 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 1st. You have apparently read into 
Mr. Lefevre*s article a meaning and intention that were not in his thoughts 
when he wrote it, nor in ours when we published it His article was not a criti¬ 
cism of teachers or of teaching. Nor did Mr, Lcfevre question the abilities or the 
devotion to their calling of the average teachers. His criticism was directed at 
the increasing number of extra-curriculum activities that the taxpayer has been 
forced to pay for in recent years, and which he cannot afford under present con¬ 
ditions, and at over-elaborate plants. His remarks naturally did not apply to 
schools that do not have over-elaborate plants. He cited the case of the local 
teacher, not primarily because she was a teacher, but because her attitude to 
the financial crisis in her town was typical of the tax-bliiidness he was about to 
discuss, She entirely overlooked the vitally important fact that the schools in 
many cities and states, like other units, have been taking much more money 
than the taxpayer can afford to pay. One need only look over the List of delin¬ 
quent taxes and tax sales to see that there musL be retrenchment all along the 
line if the farmer and the small home owner are to get relief. What Mr. Lefevre 
wanted £0 bring out was that taxpayers have rights that cannot be ignored, 
even in the name of education. Retrenchment is a necessary step if our country 
is to get its naLional and local affairs on a solvent basis. 

Mr. Lefevre’s article is a survey of the present tax crisis, and a discussion of 
the possible means of meeting it. His comments on the high cost of education 
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were merely incidental in his review of national extravagances that have com¬ 
bined to place an unbearable burden on the American taxpayer. 

We do not see how any intelligent reader who has the good of his country at 
heart and has any knowledge of present-day conditions can take a different 
position. 

The writer of this letter attended the old Moseley High School for four years, 
It had a staff of excellent teachers, some of whom would rank at the top in al¬ 
most any educational institution, and it graduated many men who were heard 
from in the professions and in the world of affairs in after-life. In those days, 
however, its activities were confined to giving those who attended it a solid edu¬ 
cation. We have no doubt that it serves the same admirable purpose today, 

THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

In 1931 Congress appropriated funds to be employed in making a 
nation-wide survey of school finance. The survey was planned to 
cover a period of four years, but Congress failed to make an appro¬ 
priation for the second } r ear. For a time it appeared that the major 
lines of investigation undertaken in the survey would have to be 
abandoned. Abandonment was prevented, however, by a grant of 
$25,000 from the General Education Board, which enabled the sur¬ 
vey staff to carry to completion part of its original program; The 
findings of the survey have recently been published in three volumes: 
(1) Slate Support for Public Education , (2) Research Problems in 
School Finance , and (3) Bibliography on School Finance } 1923-1931. 
The first of these volumes may be secured from the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., for $2,00, 
The second may be secured from the same source for $i.oc. The 
third is published as Bulletin Number 15,1932, by the United States 
Office of Education at a price of 20 cents. 

Something of the scope and content of the volume on State Sup¬ 
port for Public Education may be gathered from the following quota¬ 
tion from the Introduction. 

Chapter ii gives an historical treatment of the two fundamental principles 
underlying state school support. The reading of Chapter ii is not essential to the 
understanding of the remaining chapteis. 

Chapters iii through x present a detailed analysis of the present financial 
systems in the various states, including such an appraisal as will indicate in de¬ 
tail what arc believed to be the next steps in the improvement of the programs 
of the individual states. The first of this series, chapter iii, shows the present 
minimum program offered in the states and compares it with the minimum 
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program which the experience of its own communities would justify the state in 
providing. Chapter iv appraises the measures now used for distributing state 
aid in each of the states, the appraisal being given in sufficient detail to bring 
out the shortcomings in the measures now used, as related to attainable stand¬ 
ards of equity. Chapter v gives a similar appraisal of measures of relative abil¬ 
ity of local districts to support schools, the appraisal being made in terms of at¬ 
tainable standards, Chapter vi appraises the equitableness of the equalization 
of burden in the various states. Here, again, the standard for comparison is the 
practice in the individual state judged in the light of attainable standards of 
equity in the state itself, Chapter vii gives an analysis of financial provisions 
for local initiative in the various states. Chapter viii deals with the problem of 
safeguarding local expenditure of state funds. Chapter ix analyzes present meth- 
ods of alimenting state funds and the methods of determining the states share in 
school support. Chapter x discusses the various issues that must be considered 
in improving state school support programs in individual states. 

The chapters outlined above are followed by supplements which give basic 
material and describe methods of treatment of data Supplement I gives data 
on the financial statistics of state school systems in five-year periods, from 1910 
to 1930, inclusive, and the trends of expenditure for schools and other govern¬ 
mental functions. Supplement II gives a full account of the provisions for trans¬ 
portation and non-resident tuition in the various states. Supplement III de¬ 
scribes the methods that were used in the development of the national pupil- 
teacher index and gives information which should be valuable to anyone who 
intends to use this index. Supplement IV describes in detail the method by 
which the formula for determining the relative costs of maintaining comparable 
schools in the various sections of the country was derived, Supplement V gives 
a description of six state apportionment laws, each representing a different type, 
and also outlines the changes which have been made in state appoi tionment 
laws since they were described by Swift and Zimmerman. 

Throughout the report the attempt has been made to appraise present prac¬ 
tices in terms of attainable standards of equity Although the facts on a given 
topic for all the states are listed in the same table, they are arranged for ease in 
reference and not for comparative purposes, In most instances the data for the 
various states aie comparable from a practicable point of view, but this fact is 
not emphasized in the report. In other words, the investigations reported in this 
volume have not sought to develop indexes by which states could be compared 
one with another. The purpose has been rather to appraise each state in terms 
of justifiable and attainable standards. These justifiable and attainable stand¬ 
ards were, wherever possible, determined by practices of communities within 
each individual state. The task ahead is not to bring all states into the same 
pattern of practice, It is rather to have each sovereign stale accept responsibil¬ 
ity for meeting attainable standards acceptable to its own people and for meet¬ 
ing those standards in ways which arc in harmony with their thinking 
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ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE OE THE EEEECTIVENESS OE TEACHING 
BY KEANS OE MOTION PICTURES 

The following statement of Henry W. Holmes, dean of the Gradu¬ 
ate School of Education, Harvard University, describing the results 
of an experiment in the effectiveness of teaching by means of sound 
motion pictures, was published in a recent issue of the New York 
Times* 

The study was made possible by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching, Dr. Henry Suzzallo and his associates wanted the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education to get an answer to this specific question: How 
much, if at all, do sound films increase the effectiveness of teaching? 

Obviously, to get an answer to that question which would be at all valuable 
meant having the best possible films and using them under ordinary school com 
ditions in direct competition with teaching by the usual methods To get the 
best possible films the School of Education turned to J. A. Iiaeseler, director of 
the University Film Foundation, an organization associated with Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and devoted exclusively to the production of scientific and educational 
moving pictures. 

To set up the requisite experimental conditions in the schools, devise the nec¬ 
essary tests, prepare the necessary materials and conduct the study, the school 
turned to Dr. P. J. Rulon of its own faculty. The following paragraphs are 
drawn in large part horn Dr. Rulon's preliminary report of his work, His final 
report will be published during the year as one of the Harvard Studies in Edu¬ 
cation* 

Dr. Rulon organized in three cities near Cambridge three distinct groups of 
children. They were all in the ninth grade and equal, within narrow limits, in 
previous instruction in general science and in their scores on a standardized test 
in general science. They were of approximately the same age, they came from 
communities of the same type, and they attended the same sort of public school. 
Finally, two of the groups studied the same material ("The Earth and Its Life") 
for the same length of time at the same time of day under teachers equal in 
pedagogical skill and personal enthusiasm, 

One group, called the "control group" (1,241 pupils), studied the textbook in 
the usual manner. The second group, the "film group” (443 pupils), studied the 
same text, but for fewer hours per week, devoting the remaining time to looking 
at films. The films, of course, paralleled and illustrated the text. Authorities 
from the scientific departments of the Harvard faculty talked from the screen, 
explaining the pictures. The third group, called the "zero group" (296 pupils), 
did not study the text or see the pictures or have any instruction on this topic. 

All three groups were measured at the end by tests carefully devised and 
standardized to disclose how much had been learned on the particular topic 
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coveredby the text and the films, After three months—to allow for forgetting— 
the tests were repeated. 

It may be said with practical certainty that this experiment was scientific 
enough to be conclusive. If films increase learning in any substantial degree, 
that fact should have appeared without Lhe least doubt or question. And it did. 

In the tests given immediately after the six-week period of instruction, the 
film group exceeded the control group in its total score by 20.5 per cent. On the 
average, in other words, the children taught by films learned one-fifth more than 
the children taught without. 

And they retained about two-fifths as much more; for on the tests given after 
& period of three months the film group exceeded the control group in its total 
score by 38.4 per cent Statistically speaking, these figures are decidedly sig¬ 
nificant. Practically speaking, it means that the film technique is markedly su¬ 
perior to ordinary textbook teaching. 

Some of the more detailed results of this experiment have a peculiar interest, 
It appears, for example, that the films are rather better for physiography than 
they are for biology, although good for both. Perhaps it is hard to learn from a 
text hook how the crust of the earth was formed and hew rocks developed. Cer¬ 
tainly, moving diagrams and pictures of actual rock formations accompanied 
by skilful explanation from the screen seemed to make this material very much 
clearer to the children. 

The film group beat the control group on this material by 33.4 per cent on the 
tests at the end of the instructional period and by 71.2 per cent on the retention 
tests. In biology, the immediate gain was 13,4 per cent and the final gain 23,2 
per cent. 

Another interesting distinction appears between scores on test items that 
were answerable by reference to the text alone and scores on test items that 
were answerable by reference both to the text and to the films. On items in the 
test which could be answered only by reference to the text, the film group fell 
behind the control group, showing a gain 14.7 per cent less than that of its com¬ 
petitors. But this was made up on the tests for retention after the three-month 
period, The film group retained 0.5 per cent more on the purely text items in the 
retention test than did the control group. 

It should be remembered that the control group was studying the text during 
the entire time when the film group was looking at the pictures. Somehow the 
film group must have got a better grasp of the whole business if it could remem¬ 
ber after three months even 0.5 per cent more of purely text items than the con¬ 
trol group remembered. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the detailed results of the experiment arose 
out of the attempt to separate the test items into those which measured rote 
memory and those which measured knowledge of relationships. The idea was to 
distinguish between questions which require mere memorization (for example: 
How many stars are visible on a clear night? Answer, 2,000) and questions 
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which might be answered by thinking on the basis of some solid background of 
knowledge (for example: Do steep streams wear their beds faster than those not 
so steep?), 

Now it is on this distinction thal the most interesting difference appears be¬ 
tween the him group and the control group, On items of fact the film group was 
superior to the control group by 14,8 per cent on the immediate tests and 35,2 
per cent on the retention tests, On the Items that test grasp of relationships the 
film group was superior by 24.1 per cent immediately and by 43 ,i per cent in the 
end. 

It is quite evident that the often-heard criticism of the films—they may 
teach the children a lot of unrelated facts, but they don't make them think— 
is not borne out by this experiment. 

In sum, it may be said that the Harvard study proves that talking films are a 
powerful instrument of instruction, 

Masters of exposition may speak from the screen and the classroom teacher 
may have a new and different, but perhaps not less important, part to play in the 
new teaching in which films are used. But as yet we do not know the relative 
value of texts or teachers in different subjects at different levels. 



THE SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 
OF THE CURRICULUM 1 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


There was a curriculum before there was a science of education. 
The first school ever established came into being because someone 
had something to teach, The something taught was the curriculum. 
As generations passed and society accumulated the arts and letters 
and sciences which make up civilization, the curriculum broadened, 
but the broadening has taken place, in the main, without any sys¬ 
tematic effoit to evaluate the contents of the teaching program. It 
was not on the basis of scientific analysis of the mental processes of 
children, nor on the basis of scientific study of the social order, that 
the early settlers of New England decided that their children should 
learn to read the Scriptures. When higher education was first organ¬ 
ized on this continent, it adopted, without any effort at scientific 
justification, the classical-mathematical curriculum which had come 
down from the Renaissance, Not until the most recent times has the 
curriculum of the American educational system been subjected to 
scientific scrutiny. 

In order that we may understand the present-day efforts to recon¬ 
struct the curriculum on the basis of sound principles derived 
through systematic studies, I must ask you to tolerate a brief his¬ 
torical discussion which will make clear when and how the scientific 
study of the curriculum began. 

The decade from 1890 to 1900 was a period of upheaval in Ameri¬ 
can education, For generations ike schools of this country had ex¬ 
hibited extreme conservatism in methods of teaching The curricu¬ 
lum of the common schools had been meager in content, Education 
above the level of the elementary school was the privilege of the few. 

1 Address delivered on March i, 1933, before the joint meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association and the American Educa¬ 
tional Research Association, 
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During the years following 1890 a new spirit began to make itself 
manifest, The Herbartians were advocating new methods of teach¬ 
ing. The child-study movement was arousing widespread interest in 
types of experience which had never been thought of as appropriate 
to schools. Dewey was calling attention to the changes in society 
■which created a demand for a new type of school. Eliot and the 
other members of the Committee of Ten were organizing high 
schools. Parker and Harris were contributing to the liberalizing of 
the elementary school. Toward the end of the decade Rice was test¬ 
ing spelling and arithmetic with results which constituted an indict¬ 
ment of current teaching in those fields and strongly suggested reform. 

The outcome of the decade of agitation from 1890 to 1900 was, in 
an important sense, negative. It is frequently true that science must 
first tear down before it can begin to build up. When a school sys¬ 
tem has complacently followed traditional methods for long genera¬ 
tions, the first move which must be made is a move to put an end to 
complacence. 

The first fifteen years of this century continued the attack on tra¬ 
ditional education. Methods of testing and measuring school results 
were devised and refined, and, through the application of these meth¬ 
ods of exact evaluation, new grounds for discontent with established 
practices were discovered. By 1910 the survey movement began to 
develop, and wholesale recommendations were made for the reform 
of school systems. It was easy in those early clays to discover, by 
tests and measurements, points in any school system where improve¬ 
ments could legitimately be recommended. 

It is not in keeping with the facts to say that the reformers of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century and the contributors to the 
science of education who carried on studies during the early years of 
this century produced nothing but negative results. Fruitful sugges¬ 
tions were offered, and highly productive experiments were under¬ 
taken in the effort to provide substitutes for the formal and unpro¬ 
ductive methods which were criticized and discarded. Gradually the 
volume of constructive measures increased until about 1915, when a 
vivid consciousness of the demand for a new body of instructional 
materials opened the present era of vigorous reconstruction of the 
curriculum. 
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The curriculum movement has been reinforced by the insistent de¬ 
mand for new types of instruction resulting from the appearance in 
the upper grades of the elementary schools and in the high schools of 
a great variety of new types of pupils, If there had been no science 
of education, the social pressure of these new types of pupils would 
have compelled revision of the curriculum. 

The final effect of criticisms of traditional practices and of sugges¬ 
tions offered by reformers was the inauguration of a number of scien¬ 
tific studies which made positive contributions to the curriculum. 
Some of the outstanding positive contributions to curriculum recon¬ 
struction made through scientific studies are as follows: 

Instruction in spelling has been completely reorganized in recent 
years. The lists of dictionary words formerly used to drill children in 
combinations of letters have disappeared. Their place has been tak¬ 
en by lists of words which science has shown to be the words most 
commonly employed in ordinary life. Authors of reading materials 
are guided by word lists. Teachers of foreign languages are now 
supplied with word lists and idiom lists which save them from over¬ 
attention to comparatively useless phases of their subjects Makers 
of textbooks in history base their writings on carefully prepared lists 
of people and events. 

It has doubtless been true from the beginning of schools that teach¬ 
ers have collected materials to use in their courses. The contribu¬ 
tion which science has made is emphasis on orderly procedure. The 
search for available and useful materials is carried on more energeti¬ 
cally and more systematically at the present Lime than ever before. 
The search is commanding the time and the services of many work¬ 
ers, who are laying broad foundations for the educational structure. 

Another type of positive scientific contribution has been made 
through analysis of the practical situations in life for which educa¬ 
tion must prepare. “Job analysis/' as this procedure is called, has 
brought into the schools items of instruction which would have es¬ 
caped the attention of teachers if they had thought only of immature 
learners. Job analysis has been successfully applied in revising the 
curriculum in the practical arts and in such professional lines as 
secretarial activities. Broadly conceived, job analysis means the in¬ 
telligent anticipation of the requirements of later life. Instead of 
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waiting until social compulsion forces a revision of the curriculum, 
the schools are today making a study of the demands which later 
life will make on their pupils. 

Another type of contribution made to the curriculum by the sci¬ 
ence of education is somewhat more subtle than the two types which 
have been mentioned. Science has given teachers certain valuable 
distinctions, the understanding of which is essential to successful 
teaching, Thus, one of the most brilliant demonstrations of the 
value of science was given when laboratory expeiiments proved that 
oral reading and silent reading are so different in character that the 
school is not justified in limiting instruction to oral reading. Before 
this distinction was clearly drawn, the school aimed somewhat indefi¬ 
nitely at a goal which was vaguely thought of as fluent reading. 
When laboratory experiments showed unequivocally that silent 
reading is far more fluent than oral reading, a new and highly useful 
distinction was supplied for the guidance of teachers. 

One might go on enumerating the positive contributions of sci¬ 
ence to the modern curriculum. There is evidence in abundance that 
improvements are now being effected in rapid succession. It is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate the true value of many of these improvements. 
They arc so new that their effects on the educational system cannot 
now be estimated. It will require the perspective of years to make 
their values fully apparent, 

I am not so much interested, however, at this time in chronicling 
all that the science of education has accomplished as I am in seizing 
the opportunity to enlist, if possible, the co-operation of the mem¬ 
bers of the Department of Superintendence in the larger reconstruc¬ 
tion of the curriculum which I believe is imminent. If this depart¬ 
ment would assume the leadership which is its proper function in 
view of the fact that its members are the administrative heads of 
American school systems, there would come to pass in the immedi¬ 
ate future a significant systematic reorganization of instruction in 
the schools of this country which would Lake advantage of all that 
the past few decades have taught regarding the defects, virtues, and 
needs of our educational program, I address myself, therefore, to the 
future. The historical review is at an end. The history of the 
schools, like the history of society in general, has reached a turning 
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point- The proper order of the day is farsighted, constructive, en¬ 
ergetic striving for a newer and more productive world. 

The major thesis which it is the purpose of this paper to defend is 
that the reconstruction of the curriculum of the schools calls for the 
adoption hy educators of a new and more comprehensive view of the 
science of education than has been accepted up to this time, The 
studies which have been made by the science of education have been 
of value, hut their scope has been limited, The time has come to 
recognize the fact that the school can be understood and can be prop¬ 
erly directed in its activities only when it is viewed as a part of the 
general social order, To become sufficiently comprehensive, the sci¬ 
ence of education must ally itself with the whole family of the social 
sciences and must draw on political science, economics, anthropol¬ 
ogy, and sociology for methods and materials, 

From the broader point of view thus contemplated, the school is 
seen to be society's agency for transmitting to each new generation 
the accumulated experiences which have resulted from the long 
struggles of the race, May I dwell for a moment on a single illustra¬ 
tion. Human beings have found that no social group can survive 
without some form of government which subordinates individual de¬ 
sires to the regulations of society. The crudest bands of pirates and 
robbers who have broken away from the control of the civil state 
immediately find it necessary to adopt and enforce codes of laws 
which are often far more drastic within their spheres of application 
than are the laws of any civilized state. It would be highly wasteful 
of human effort for each generation to spend itself in learning the 
lessons of law and order through the friction of conflict. Society, 
therefore, has set up in the school an institution where regulations 
are tempered by sympathetic patience and youth is systematically 
inducted into organized society. In the best-organized communities 
even criminal law is administered through the juvenile courl in the 
spirit of the school. One gets a wholly new view of school discipline 
when one thinks of it as a method of introducing immature individ¬ 
uals to the ways of society. 

It is the broad view of the school as a social institution which 
supplies, I believe, the formula for the reconstruction of the curricu¬ 
lum that we have all been seeking. The absence of a general for- 
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inula has made many of the recent curriculum studies unproductive, 

I must be critical of much which has been going on in the school sys¬ 
tems of the United States in recent years. Tons of paper have been 
used in the publication of curriculums which seem to have little or 
no virtue except that they show the desire for recognition on the part 
of some superintendent or some specialist in curriculum revision, 
Many of these revised curriculums are the products of diligent plagi¬ 
arism. Few of them have achieved, in any degree, integration of 
the subjects with which they deal. The volume 011 arithmetic, for 
example, is often filled with trite formulas which have long confused 
pupils in their efforts to understand fractions and other arithmet¬ 
ical intricacies. What is needed is a new treatment of the materials 
of instruction which will integrate arithmetic with history or liter¬ 
ature. 

The example of arithmetic is the one which always comes to mind 
when one is trying to find a striking illustration of utter lack of social 
understanding. Arithmetic is the subject by means of which schools 
achieve more failures than are brought to pass in all the other sub¬ 
jects taught in the upper grades of the elementary schools. Arithme¬ 
tic is capable of use as an instument of intellectual execution with 
an exactness and finality which cannot be approached by any of the 
interesting subjects in the curriculum. Arithmetic has been little 
improved since Warren Colburn in 1821 made the textbook which 
has been imitated again and again with distressing monotony for 
more than one hundred years. 

Some day we shall sec arithmetic made into an interesting chapter 
in a new curriculum. We shall explain to pupils with suitable illustra¬ 
tions how the race strove during long millenniums to count its pos¬ 
sessions and calculate with pebbles and with number systems which 
were utterly incapable of meeting the demand of precision essential 
to well-organized commerce and industry. We shall no longer rush 
through the tables of denominate numbers in order to cover a certain 
stipulated section of arithmetic in a stated period of time. We shall 
show children how the yard and the quart came into existence in or¬ 
der that men might deal with one another equitably, We shall, in 
that not veL-y distant day, teach children that insurance is a social 
device for transferring the risks of life to the broad shoulders of the 
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group and that taxes, which we nowadays cordially abhor, are essen¬ 
tial to the support of community life, 

It is nothing less than a crime that arithmetic has been considered 
by teachers to be a subject of mechanical drill, Arithmetic is one of 
the greatest inventions which society ever brought into being and re¬ 
fined through generations of use. Arithmetic is a method of thinking. 
Equipped with this method of thinking, which no individual could 
possibly have devised for himself, the 2110dern man and the modern 
child can perform intellectual and practical feats which would have 
avStounded their forbears, 

I repeat the statement which I made a few minutes ago: The 
school curriculum must be thought of as a phase of the social order. 
That the curriculum may be adequate, its framers must study the 
social order with the aid of all the scientific methods available. The 
curriculum is a body of perfected social devices for making man what 
he is—master of the world in which he lives, 

Scarcely are the words about mastery of the world uttered before 
the pall of a dark conviction settles over the mind of every one of us. 
We are, in some measure, masters of the world of things, but in the 
world of human relations we can make no claim to anything ap¬ 
proaching complete wisdom or control. In troubled times like the 
present we are all conscious of the need for more understanding of 
social forces and of social controls. The school must bear some share 
of the blame for present-day lack of general intelligence with regard 
to social, political, and economic problems. So conscious are the 
schools of their failure to include social, political, and economic train¬ 
ing in tile curriculum that in many systems syllabuses are being 
hastily prepared containing references to sociological studies of the 
family, to the findings of political science, and even to books on 
banking and finance. Teachers are urged to invent without delay a 
social order which may be installed within the next few days in place 
of the capitalistic system and in place of tariff-protected industiy. 
The words “inflation” and “deflation” aie used familiaily by sixth- 
grade pupils, if not by second-grade children. 

The difficulty with all this belated effort to repair the curriculum 
is that it is too often only another spasmodic struggle to inject a new 
but isolated subject into the school program. I recall the whole- 
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some doctrine delivered to the Department of Superintendence by 
the committee which prepared the yearbook dealing with character 
education. Character cannot be dealt with adequately in a course or 
in a scries of exhortations delivered from time to time during the ad¬ 
ministration of a curriculum which is not directed in its every line to 
the training of character. So it is with economics and sociology. It is 
quite impossible to make children intelligent about society when 
they have been trained through years by the methods now common 
in the schools to think of their social inheritance as a series of diffi¬ 
cult tasks. The broad science of education which is now in the mak¬ 
ing will reveal the necessity for social training throughout the whole 
school life of every child. 

The problem before the schools today is the problem of taking out 
some of the non-socializing materials and making place in every sub¬ 
ject for socializing contents. Let me illustrate what is meant by tak¬ 
ing out non-socializing materials. We are told—and I like to think 
it is true—that our Latin grammars, in order to give every possible 
form to the verbs which are there conjugated, go far beyond actual 
Roman usage. Even Cicero, with his love for multiplication of 
words, would not, I am persuaded, have insisted on giving to every 
one of his verbs all the pluperfect subjunctive forms in all the persons 
and numbers which misguided pedagogues have long compelled chil¬ 
dren to learn. In like fashion, there was once a disposition, which is 
now fortunately outdated, to instil into the minds of all young peo¬ 
ple the names of the capitals of all the states. Better far that pupils 
should understand the meaning of co-operation than that the as¬ 
sumption should be stressed that virtue comes from knowledge of the 
names of the seats of government. The English classics, which have 
been used in the schools as subjects with which to sharpen the his¬ 
torical and rhetorical insights of young people, have been ruined as 
examples of literature by the emphasis on irrelevant details which 
conscientious teachers have felt to be necessary. 

One sometimes gets the impression that all this striving for details 
is due to a dearth of real ideas. The enrichment of the curriculum 
has too often been a process of adding new facts and new subjects to 
the already long list of incumbrances included in the curriculum. 
The contention of this paper is that the time has come to think of 
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enrichment as a process of revising subjects now in the school pro¬ 
gram so as to make place for instruction which will stress social 
values. 

Let me repeat a striking illustration which I have used before in 
the presence of some of you. 1 once saw a teacher in one of the lower 
grades interrupt an exercise in penmanship to show the pupils some 
specimens of the ugly handwriting of contemporaries of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. The teacher told the children about the crude writing mate¬ 
rials of that day and recounted the fact that there were no schools 
where common people could learn to write. She did more in the 
few minutes given to the clumsy writing of the Elizabethan period 
to inspire those modern children with respect for penmanship and 
zeal for writing than she could have done in weeks of mere routine, I 
have often thought that someone ought to collect and reproduce not 
only examples of uncouth writing of earlier periods but examples of 
artistic writing that come down to us from the monasteries of 
the medieval period. These specimens should be accompanied by a 
brief text describing the romantic story of handwriting, telling how 
the art has developed to the point where the great majority of the 
people are now masters of a skill which in early times was possessed 
only by scribes and princes. 

I am not arguing, it will be noted, for an abandonment of system¬ 
atic, intensive training in the arts of civilization. I am arguing for 
a reimportation into these arts of that social significance which lias 
often been lost because teachers and pupils are microscopic in their 
vision, looking only at the task itself and failing to see that each sub¬ 
ject in the school is merely the mature stage of one of the fundamen¬ 
tal trends of civilization. 

It is just at this point that I part company with those who advo¬ 
cate socializing the school through elimination of all systematic sub¬ 
ject-matter courses. They would socialize the school by stimulating 
pupils to cultivate their creaLive impulses. They lay great stress on 
drawing, music, and dramatization. The formula for which I am 
arguing is based on a recognition of the fact that the fundamental 
movements of civilization depend on systematic thinking, on scien¬ 
tific analysis, on the use of the intellectual arts, not on individual 
impulse The doctrine which I am advocating holds that the only 
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way in which an individual can be successful is to acquire and use 
what earlier generations have discovered. This doctrine does not 
invite the individual to create a new social order; it invites him to 
equip himself with the best modes of thinking now available in order 
that he may, from this point on, refine the processes by which earlier 
generations have approximated the goal of good living. A new social 
order can never ignore the past. If a new social order were to arise 
tomorrow, it would have to issue its edicts in an alphabet laboriously 
devised somewhere on the Arabian peninsula. It would have to 
transport its officials from place to place by means of mechanical 
devices which have been in process of refinement since the days 
when primitive man first began to use logs as rollers to move heavy 
objects. It would have to count its population by the use of num¬ 
bers, and derive its food from the soil by agricultural arts, more an¬ 
cient than any existing system of law and more fundamental than 
any system of economics. 

The school is a part of the system of civilized life, It must find a 
way of transmitting civilization in order that civilization may pro¬ 
gress and produce new achievements. When new achievements are 
attained, they will, in turn, call for broader systems of education to 
train new generations. 

Up to this point I have tried to indicate the direction in which the 
science of education must develop if it is to provide adequate leader¬ 
ship for the schools, I turn now to a brief consideration of some of 
the practical steps which can be taken and should be taken by school 
systems in order to accomplish what has been described as desirable. 
I recommend that every school system in the United States prepare 
during the next year one or more reading exercises which will show 
pupils the social value of a section of the curriculum, 

It will be fairly easy to adopt this recommendation and prepare 
such exercises in the field of geography. The geographers have sup¬ 
plied a great many models for significant social lessons, Charles A. 
McMurry, with his study of the world’s great haibors, made clear 
the importance of these harbors in establishing international rela¬ 
tions and in determining the industrial activities of the regions 
around the harbors If teachers in every locality will make a study 
of the reasons why their communities were established and of the 
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influences within their communities which issue from the presence or 
the absence of lines of transportation and communication, geography 
will continue to take on increasingly concreteness and vividness. 

It is to be noted that the recommendation was that the facts as¬ 
certained be formulated into permanent reading exercises to be used 
by pupils. Much of the effort which has been bestowed on enrich¬ 
ment of the curriculum in the past has been wasted because the 
products of such effort have not been put into permanent form. 
Furthermore, if school systems will begin to foimulate materials of 
the type here under discussion, exchange will be possible, and,through 
co-operation, a large body of new mateiial will be added to the some¬ 
what antiquated stock of information which has been retailed in 
conventional textbooks through many years. 

In history it will be nearly as easy as in geography to find interest¬ 
ing material with social significance, Here again, local resources are 
often plentiful. There is also a wealth of unused library material. 
Teachers and pupils alike will find it possible to add to the accounts 
of historical happenings if they will avail themselves of biographies 
and narratives of the movements which have produced modern so¬ 
cial institutions. When history is referred to as a source of new ma¬ 
terial, one should include under the term “history” some of the mate¬ 
rial which is classified in the libraries as “anthropology.” History 
was in the making long before written records were thought of. 
Many of the most interesting conquests which the human race has 
achieved are to be found in the tools which were invented and per¬ 
fected before writing came into existence. 

There is no field in which pupils of the present age could more ap¬ 
propriately be instructed than the field of technology Our industrial 
system with its social implications has become so complex that any¬ 
one who does not gain some insight into technology is sure to be 
bewildered by present-day machinery and its overwhelming influ¬ 
ence on individual happiness and life, Complex technical contriv¬ 
ances have a fascination for young people which is too often over¬ 
looked when teachers arc trying to find reading materials which will 
help to cultivate ability to gain information independently from the 
printed page, 

Teachers of language have unlimited opportunities to teach cx- 
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plicitly the social importance of communication. Il is interesting to 
note that the Russians, in their effort to establish a new social con¬ 
sciousness among their people, selected the story of writing as the 
subject of a social reader. The derivation of words is a revelation 
to anyone who will use words as a means of understanding civiliza¬ 
tion* Take a single illustration. The word "pen” is derived from the 
Latin fienna, which means a "feather.” The quill pen of early times 
has left its mark oil modern civilization by giving us a name for a 
writing instrument which no longer has anything but historical rela¬ 
tions to the feather. 

Some day our schools will outlive the tradition which has made 
language study a laborious grind, I have never been able to under¬ 
stand why language teachers have not more generally recognized the 
possibility of enlivening their subject by reference to the fact that 
back of every change in language there have been human minds at 
work striving to express ideas. If you will allow me a personal refer¬ 
ence, I can testify that I never conceived of Latin as a medium of 
human communication until late in my student career when I was 
introduced to Cicero’s personal letters. I have often wondered why 
those letters have not been substituted by some intelligent teacher 
for the intricate legal orations which are commonly perpetrated on 
innocent young people. Better still, according to my way of think¬ 
ing, would be a course on language which explains what the Romans 
were doing when they declined nouns* It is certainly confusing to an 
American child who knows no declension form except in the posses¬ 
sive case to be plunged into a collection of declension endings with 
no explanation of why the Romans had so elaborate a group of 
language forms. 

My illustrations should not be allowed to distract you from the 
recommendation which they are intended to reinforce. I recom¬ 
mended that the curriculum be socialized by bringing out the impli¬ 
cations of everything which we teach, I am prepared to urge this 
recommendation even though its adoption necessitates great reduc¬ 
tions in the present contents of each subject. I believe we shall be 
much better oG in modern life if pupils know fewer facts and under¬ 
stand more fully the meaning of the facts they know. There is today 
a breathless haste in most of our schools in "covering ground*” We 
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seem to assume that pupils will never learn anything after they leave 
us. Unfortunately, our methods of conducting schools are such that 
the pupils commonly live up to the assumption that intellectual ac- 
quisition stops at graduation—or even earlier. Facts are fairly easy 
to acquire, A point of view which looks for the social implications 
of every fact is by no means easy to acquire. Let the schools teach 
such facts as they can, but let no school fail to put each fact in its 
setting as a phase of civilized experience. If we can graduate from 
schools pupils who have the social point of view, the future will be 
much safer than it will be if we merely teach, uninterpreted facts. 

There are large possibilities of constructive readjustment of teach¬ 
ing in the field of mathematics. I have referred to arithmetic, to 
Arabic numerals, to weights and measures. I might add that time¬ 
telling, with ils basal figure twelve instead of ten, is one of the ro¬ 
mances of civilization. Algebra and geometry have baffled many 
generations of high-school pupils. Now and then some teacher of 
these subjects adds, while rushing through the topics which must 
be covered in the semester or the year, something that makes these 
higher branches of mathematics seem interesting to human beings 
It would be a proper demand to impose on every teacher of mathe¬ 
matics that he make clear to his pupils, by interesting reading mate¬ 
rials supplementary to the barren textbooks by means of which 
these subjects are now taught, the effects on society of the use of the 
equation and the nature of a civilization which must measure land 
because it is one of the most fundamental kinds of property. 

Somewhere in the general field of mathematics pupils should be 
given the opportunity to learn the meaning of money. One of the 
curious omissions of the modem curriculum is that it offers no en¬ 
lightenment on the one group of facts to which adult life devotes its 
major attention. Children read the history of money with great in¬ 
terest when pioper materials are supplied for their use. They will be 
engaged all their lives in the effort not to be mastered by money, 
that symbol of power, the rewaid of labor. Perhaps it is too much to 
ask of the schools that they explain the full social influence of money. 
It is at least legitimate tc ask that money be not disposed of sum¬ 
marily in a table of denominate numbers, 

Illustrations of the type which I have been presenting should be 
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supplemented by some reference to the natural sciences. As these 
sciences are now taught, they usually consist of facts detached from 
the human beings who discovered them and from the human beings 
who will use them. "Science for its own sake” is the slogan adopted 
by many who teach the natural sciences in the schools, It may be 
that there is a stage in scientific inquiry where human factors must 
be minimized, but this stage has certainly not been reached in the 
elementary school and the high school. The lower schools, at least, 
may properly think of the natural sciences as man’s method of view¬ 
ing the world in which he lives. 

The kind of revision of the curriculum which I have attempted to 
describe will not be acceptable to the adherents of academic tradi¬ 
tion. They will say that this program sacrifices the subjects to a 
degree which endangers their scholarly qualities. Nor will this kind 
of revision satisfy the extremists who want to do away with all sub¬ 
jects in favor of a child-centered program. The defense which I offer 
against both the conservatives and the radicals is that the socializing 
curriculum is the curriculum which the science of education shows 
to be valid. 

An approach to the kind of revision which I have suggested was 
made some years ago by the Herbartians. They advocated a new 
curriculum for schools in which the various subjects of instruction 
were grouped around a central core subject having large social sig¬ 
nificance. The core subject was some form of history. 

My objection to the Herbartian program is that a core subject is, 
after all, distinct from the other parts of the curriculum. I have not 
advocated a separate or separable core. I have advocaled a curricu¬ 
lum permeated throughout with the spirit and substance of social 
teaching. The definition of the school which was presented earlier in 
this paper as the definition resulting from a scientific analysis of edu¬ 
cation states that the school is society’s agency for socializing indi¬ 
viduals. The school is not society’s agency for informing individuals 
about a host of isolated facts, It is not society’s agency for giving 
children a number of skills. It is not society’s agency for cultivating 
children’s instincts. It is not society’s agency for relieving parents of 
the care of their children. The school may, indeed, serve society in 
many collateral ways, but its major function is one which in the 
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past has been far too largely neglected. The school has become 
absorbed in tasks which are not of primary importance. 

One final comment and I shall bring this paper to a close. A 
number of very useful examples have of late been published show¬ 
ing what can be done along the lines which have been recommended. 
In 1930 Purdue University published a booklet of seventy pages de¬ 
voted to The Slory of Wheat. This booklet is more extended than the 
lessons which I have been recommending, but it shows admirably 
what can be done to piovide reading material of large social signifi¬ 
cance to young people in the schools. Recently the Committee on 
Materials of Instruction of the American Council on Education pub¬ 
lished booklets on a number of achievements of civilization—on. the 
alphabet, on the number system, on weights and measures, on the 
calendar, on time-telling, and on the way in which custom passes 
into law as shown in the development of rules governing traffic. 
The American Education Press, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, has pub¬ 
lished a series of booklets under the title “Modern Problems Series.” 
These booklets discuss current topics, such as the depression and 
economic planning. 

All these contributions to social thinking are so stimulating that 
they should be brought to the attention of teachers. If there could 
be a general movement throughout the educational system of this 
country in the direction pointed by these recent publications, the 
resulting new curriculum would be saved from the deficiencies which 
have been revealed by the foresight of the reformers of the ninetfes 
and by tests and measures. The new curriculum would meet the de¬ 
mands which have been imposed upon the schools by the expansion 
of pupil populations. The new curriculum would meet more ade¬ 
quately the requirements of modern civilization. The new curricu¬ 
lum would exhibit anew type of vitality, resulting from the discovery 
of a method by which constant additions can be made to the mate¬ 
rials of instruction. Through a new curriculum thus constructed, the 
schools will contribute to the conservation of all that is best ill the 
present social order and to the reconstruction of social practice in the 
interests of the social order of the future. 
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TEE PROBLEM 

During the last decade or so many teachers, both in public schools 
and in higher institutions, have learned to use objective tests. Some, 
in their enthusiasm for the new techniques, have altogether dis¬ 
carded the traditional essay test. Large number's of teachers, on the 
other hand, including some who are familiar with objective tests and 
many who are but little acquainted with them, still rely exclusively 
or almost exclusively on essay tests. Other teachers use both types. 

The problem with which this report is concerned is as follows: 
Which of these three courses of action on the part of the teacher is 
best for his students? One way of attacking the problem, possibly 
one of the most significant ways, is to observe the methods of study 
which students employ in reviewing for tests, (i) Are their methods 
the same for both types of tests, or do they employ one set of meth¬ 
ods for essay tests and another set for objective tests? (2) If differ¬ 
ent methods are employed, then it is pertinent to inquire whether 
the methods of review employed for either type of test have so little 
value that teachers can discontinue the use of that type without 
neglecting the best interests of their students Throughout this in¬ 
vestigation it has been assumed that methods of study constitute 
one of the most important kinds of learning at any level of instruc¬ 
tion. 

In an attempt to answer these questions, the following line of 
attack was devised, The members of two sections in a course in 
educational psychology at the University of Alabama, Sections 63 A 
and 63 B, which include Juniors and Seniors, were informed in April, 
1932, that an objective test would soon be given and that an essay 
test would be given the following month. To refresh their minds on 
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each occasion, the instructor gave them several statements or ques¬ 
tions representative of the type of test to be expected and invited 
them to consider the methods of reviewing which would be most 
helpful for a test of that type. The instructor then raised the ques¬ 
tion of the comparative values of the two types of tests and elabo¬ 
rated on the idea that these values depended, in part at least, on the 
methods of reviewing which students employed. He asked the stu¬ 
dents to make notes on the methods of study which they employed 
in their reviewing and to hand in the written notes at the next class 
meeting after the test. 

From these reports the instructor drew up a list of sixty-seven 
methods of reviewing for tests (Lists A, E, C, and D which follow) 
classified under the six heads given in List D. These methods were 
presented to Sections 63 A and 63 B in the form of a check list and 
later to two sections in a course in tests and measurements, Sections 
67 A and 67 B, consisting of Juniors and Seniors, and to two sections 
in general psychology, Sections 2 D and 1 A, consisting mainly of 
Freshmen and Sophomores, In the directions that accompanied the 
checklist, the students were asked to be guided by their actual prac¬ 
tice in reviewing for a test when they knew in advance the type of 
test to be given. They were asked to check eveiy method in one, but 
in only one, of Eve columns, as follows: in Column I, the methods 
"you do not use or very seldom use’ 3 ; in Column II, those "you 
consider best adapted to the essay test"; in Column III, those "best 
adapted to the objective test"; in Column IV, those "equally well 
adapted to both essay and objective tests"; and in Column V, those 
"poor for both types of tests." 

The reliability of the check list was determined in the case of 
fifty-nine individuals (every fourth paper) by correlating the split 
halves of the sixty-seven items. The correlation data in each case 
consisted of the number of checks in each of the split halves placed 
in Column II and in Column III combined. When the correlation of 
+ .833 obtained by the Pearson product-moment formula was 
stepped up with the Spearman-Brown "prophecy foimula " the 
coefficient was found to be +,924 In view of this result and of sev¬ 
eral additional internal evidences, which need not be mentioned 
here, it seems reasonable to believe that the data are fairly reliable. 
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BO STUDENTS STUDY DIFFERENTLY FOR ESSAY AND 
OBJECTIVE TESTS? 

The firsl aspect of the problem to be attacked lies in the question: 
Do students employ the same or different methods in reviewing for 
essay and objective tests? Data on this question are found in Table 
I. It is seen that the average student considered 9.5 of the 67 meth- 

TABLE 1 

Average Number and Percentage or Checks pen Student 
Placed in Each or the Several Columns 


Average of Checks in Column 


Sections 

I 

Co Not Use 

II 

Better for 
Essay Teat 

III 

Better for 
ObjccllvcTeal 

11 and III 
Total for 
Essay and 
Objective 
Tesla 

IV 

Equally Good 
for Both 

V 

Poor for 
Both 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

63 A and 13 (78 
students) , ► 

19 6 

2f>.3 

II 9 

17 7 

8 0 

11 9 

19 9 

29 6 

24.9 

37 2 

2.6 

3 9 


21.1 

31-5 

S. 8 

13 * 

S 4 

8,i 

14.2 

21,2 

29.I 

434 

2 6 

3-9 

2 D (50 stu¬ 
dents) . 

25.5 

33 1 

6.S 

9 1 

8.X 

12.1 

14.6 

SI .3 

43 9 

35 7 

3 0 

4 5 

1 A (60 stu¬ 
dents) .... 

21 .S 

32.1 

9-5 

14 2 

5 1 

7,6 

14.6 

21 8 

28 0 

41.8 

2 9 

4*3 

All sections 
(236 stu¬ 
dents),,. , 

21,6 

32.2 

9-5 

14 2 

6 7 

10,0 

l6 2 

24,2 

26 3 

39'3 

2 8 

4.2 

Range of num¬ 
ber of checks 

1 - 

■59 

0-42 

0-28 

O- 

+8 

0- 

■58 

0-14 


ods best adapted to the essay test and 6,7 methods best adapted to 
the objective test, The sum of these two columns shows that the 
average student considered 16.2 methods better for one type of test 
than for the other, Of the total number of checks (15,812) given by 
the 236 students, 24,2 per cent were placed in Column II or in Col¬ 
umn III, The outstanding fact presented in Table I is, then, that 
approximately one-fourth of the total number of judgments recorded 
indicate discrimination as to the effectiveness of different methods 
of study for essay and for objective tests. When consideration is 
given to the fact that 32.2 per cent of the checks were placed in the 
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“Do not use” column, the extent of discrimination looms larger; 
of the 67.S per cent of the checks placed in the other columns, that 
is, in those columns indicating use, 36 per cent were located in Col¬ 
umn II or in Column III. 

Further light on the extent of discrimination is given by the num¬ 
ber of individuals who checked few methods in Columns II and III. 
A tabulation not presented here showed that only 4 per cent of the 
students failed to check any of the methods in these columns. Such 
students apparently employ the same methods of study regardless 
of the type of test for which they are reviewing, Further examina¬ 
tion showed that 8 per cent of the students checked two methods 
or less, that 9 per cent checked from three to five methods, and that 
only 17 per cent checked less than six methods in these columns. In 
other words, 83 per cent of the students made six or more discrimi¬ 
nating judgments on the 45,4 methods checked as used by the avei- 
age student. It may be said, therefore, that discrimination between 
methods of study effective for essay tests and those effective for 
objective tests is characteristic of a decided majority of these 236 
students, Discriminating attitudes of this kind must be taken into 
account if the instructor is intelligently inteiested in what his stu¬ 
dents learn, since the learning must inevitably be affected by the 
methods which they employ in reviewing for his tests. 1 

Table I shows that Sections 63 A and B made a larger percentage 
(29.6) of discriminating judgments than any of the other sections. 
It was pointed out in the introductory paragraphs that the problem 
originated in Sections 63 A and B and that its significance was ex¬ 
plained to them moie fully than to the other sections. Although the 
explanation was given without expression of opinion on the part of 
the instructor as to the value of discriminating attitudes or the ef¬ 
fectiveness of any method for either type of test, the issue undoubt¬ 
edly assumed a greater significance in these sections. This factor 
alone, as far as the writer knows, distinguishes Sections 63 A and 
B from the other sections, When the probable error of the difference 
(8.4) between the mean percentage of checks placed by these sections 

1 TJie data in this report arc not concerned with die methods which students employ 
in studying new material, It is not unlikely, however, Hint these methods also are 
affected by the nature of the tests which the instructor gives, 
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in Columns XI and III combined (29*6) and that of Sections 67 A 
and B (21.2) was calculated, it was found to be 1.68. In other 
words, the difference between the means is greater than can be ac¬ 
counted for by errors in sampling. This fact appears to warrant the 
conclusion that the tendency of students to discriminate as to the 
effectiveness of different methods of study for the two types of tests 
is greater when the question has been made an issue of considerable 
importance with them. 

WniCH METHODS ARE BEST ADAPTED TO OBJECTIVE 
AND TO ESSAY TESTS? 

The fact of discrimination having been established, the following 
question is next in order: Which methods were considered best 
adapted to objective tests and which to essay tests? This question 
can be answered in the case of the objective test, for example, by 
finding which methods were checked most frequently in Column III. 
Each method was checked once by eacli of the 236 subjects. The 
percentage which the number of checks in each column was of 236 
was calculated for each method. The percentages in Column III 
(favoring the objective test) were then distributed, and the quar- 
tiles were calculated. In Column III the upper quartile was 13,1 per 
cent. The sixteen methods which had higher percentages than 13.1 
in Column III are presented in List A; those having higher percent¬ 
ages than 19.2 in Column II are given in List B; and those with per¬ 
centages above 54 4 in Column IV are incorporated in List C. In 
order that all the methods in the original check list may be available 
for examination, the remaining twenty-six methods are given in 
List D. 


List A. Methods op Review Considered Best Adapted 
to Objective Tests 

1. Look chiefly for details in reviewing a chapter, 

2. Underscore sinking woids or phrases while reviewing. 

3. Notice (menially) words or phrases that appear to be especially sig¬ 
nificant. 

4. learn the meanings of unfamiliar terms. 

5. Write out a list of the authors of experiments described in the textbooks. 
6 Associate the name of the experimenter with the subject of his experiment. 
7. Try to understand the meaning of each sentence in the textbook. 
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8 Practice recalling the key sentences of paragraphs while reading. 

9. Pay special attention to examples or applications in. the textbooks of im¬ 
portant principles, rules, laws, etc. 

10. Read, recall, recite, or memorize series of related items such as lists of 
principles, rules, laws, steps in a process, etc. 

n. Underscore the most important sentences while reviewing, 

12, Review the material a second time concentrating on the underscored 

passages, 

13, Review the material a third time concentrating on the undeiscored 
passages. 

14, Write out and mark a few objective-test statements for practice, 

15, Write out and mark a large number of objective-test statements cover¬ 
ing comprehensively the material included in the textbook 

16, While reading, consciously look for sentences which appeal likely to be 
selected by the instructor as suitable material for objective-test statements. 

The nature of the methods of reviewing which students consider 
most efficient in preparing for objective tests is a matter of consider¬ 
able importance both to the teachers who use tests of this kind and 
to technical workers in the field of tests and measurements, The 
most striking characteristic of such methods of study, as they are 
described in List A, is their emphasis on details. More than one- 
half of the methods mentioned, including Methods 1-8, n, and 16 
(if not others, such as Methods 9,12,13, and 14), are concerned with 
small units of subject matter, such as words, phrases, and sentences. 
If the student uses methods of this kind too consistently, he risks 
the possibility of acquiring the vice of shallowness or superficiality. 
Lest this point be too heavily stressed, however, it should he noted 
that four of the methods in List A (Methods 5, 13, 14, and 15) were 
frequently checked in Column I (“Do not use”)* presumably because 
these methods require persistent endeavor or laborious writing. 

The judgments of the students who participated in this investiga¬ 
tion were based necessarily on the kinds of objective tests with 
which they were familiar. All had had considerable experience with 
true-false, completion, and simple-recall questions and some experi¬ 
ence with matching and multiple-choice questions. Thus, their ex¬ 
perience is probably very nearly like that of other students whose 
instructors employ the common types of objective tests in ordinary 
practice. 

Most teachers, it would seem safe to say, consider it profitable 
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that the members of their classes work to learn details, or some de¬ 
tails at least, during a part of the time they devote to reviews. The 
objective test is a powerful incentive to do this kind of work. When 
teachers deem it profitable for their students to search zealously for 
small units oi subject matter, they possess in the objective test an 
instrument nicely adapted to that end However, the enthusiast 
who uses objective tests only should be equally concerned about 
the methods of reviewing which the objective test does not empha¬ 
size. These are found in List B. 

List 13. Methods or Review Considered Best Adapted 
to Essay Tests 

17. Look chiefly for the main points in reviewing a chapter. 

18. When beginning the review of a chapter, quickly get a preliminary gen¬ 
eral idea of the topics covered in the chapter. 

19. Write out the related ideas or general topics which are discussed in more 
than one chapter of the textbooks. 

■20. Organize related chapters into groups (mentally), and think over their 
relationship, 

21, Compare 01 relate the main ideas of one chapter with those of anothei. 

22. Write an outline of each chapter including main topics and subtopics of 
one’s own selection. 

23. Study the written outline of a chapter as an integral unit or whole 

24, Try to recall or recite the subtopics of a chapter in one’s own words. 

25. Run through a chapter attempting to recall or recite the main points 
under the center-heads and side-heads. 

26. Examine carefully concluding summaries at the ends of chapters. 

27. Summarize (mentally) the thought of related paragraphs. 

28. Try to apply important principles, rules, etc., to the experiences of every¬ 
day life, 

29, Write out selected items, such as definitions, conclusions of experiments, 
outstanding facts, etc, 

30, Form an idea of the meaning of each paragraph 

31, Re-read difficult passages. 

32, Write out a number of plausible essay questions, and answer them. 

The outstanding characteristic of the methods in List B is their 
emphasis on the study of large units of subject matter. 1 Methods 

1 The reader may be interested in the fact that, in a similarly conducted investiga¬ 
tion, report of which will appear in an early issue of the Journal of Educational Research 
under the title "How Students Study for Different Types of Objective Tests/' students 
considered several of the methods in List B, such ns Methods 17, 18, 22, and 23, well 
adapted to review for the listing-recall type of objective test. 
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17,18,19, 20, 2i f 22, 24, 25, and 26 ; for example, mention such items 
as "main points,” "main, ideas,” "general ideas,” "related ideas,” 
"main topics,” "side-heads,” and "summaries,” The methods de¬ 
scribe the treatment of entire chapters or groups of chapters as wholes 
(Methods, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26). They call for writing, out¬ 
lining, summarizing, and the application of principles to experience 
—all of which are difficult, penetrating, and time-consuming but 
valuable methods of intellectual work. However, four of these 
methods (Methods 21, 22, 24, and 32) were checked by many stu¬ 
dents in Column I ("Do not use”). 

All conscientious, trained teachers probably consider it profitable 
for the members of their classes to use several, if not all, of the six¬ 
teen methods of reviewing described in List B. The use of carefully 
prepared essay tests tends to accomplish this purpose, Recognition 
of facts such as these and of those brought out in connection with 
List A (vague or "intuitive” information as in many cases it may be) 
very likely accounts, in part at least, for the exclusive devotion of 
numerous conservative teachers to essay tests. To the enthusiastic 
user of objective tests who has altogether abandoned essay tests, 
these facts provide food for much thought. The only course of ac¬ 
tion that will commend itself to the teacher who values the methods 
of study described in both Lists A and B, if the interpretations made 
are accepted, is to include both essay and objective tests in his in¬ 
structional plans. The same conclusion has been reached by Sims 1 
through an analysis of the influence of the teaching-testing situation 
on the validity of the extensive sampling theory, which has been 
advanced in justification of the exclusive use of the objective test. 

List C includes the nine methods which were considered equally 
well adapted to both essay and objective tests. Most of these meth¬ 
ods seem to be more concerned with the selection of material (Meth¬ 
ods 33, 34,35, and 36, for example) or with the propel time to leview 
(Methods 39, 40, and 41) than with methods of attacking material. 
Many students, one may infer, would use the methods in List C 
combined with those of either List A or List B } depending on 
whether the test announced was to be of the objective type or the 
essay type. 

1 Verner Martin Sims, "Objective Tests and Teachers 1 Measurements,” School and 
Society , XXXVI (September 3, 1532), 300-302. 
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List C. Methods or Review Considered Equally Well 
Adapted to Objective and Essay Tests 1 2 

33. Pay special attention to points recognized as having been discussed in the 
classroom, 

34, Spend most of the time studying things with which one is not familiar. 

35 Review mimeographed sheets of problems, exercises, or directions for 
study distiibutcd when chapters were first assigned. 

36 Review notes taken 111 the classroom. 

37. Look up in the textbooks points in one's outlines which cannot be recalled 
readily. 

38. Conclude preparation for the test with a final review of one's outlines. 

39. Read over underscored passages in the textbooks—not long before going 
to the test. 

40. Re-read notes taken in Ihe classroom—not long before going to the test 

41. Review parts in the textbooks which cannot be recalled—not long before 
going to the lest. 

It may be mentioned in passing that some students reported that 
they study in the same way regardless of the nature of the test for 
which they arc pieparing. Indeed, nine of the students (4 per cent) 
who participated in this investigation checked none of the methods 
in either Column II or III. Mastery of the subject matter, some 
of these asserted, is their chief aim in taking a course, and they 
pay little attention to the lcinds of examinations which are given. 
Although this report shows that few students actually carry it out, 
the merits of this plan of study appear to deserve further investiga¬ 
tion. 

The remaining twenty-six methods arc presented in List D. 

List D. Methods on the Original Check List 
Not Included in Lists A, B, and C a 

UNDERSCORING 

42, Concentrate in reviewing on passages in the textbooks underscored pie- 
viously, that is, when the mateiial was first assigned. 

WRITING—APART FROM OUTLINING 

43, Write down underscored passages that are difficult to recall 

44, Make marginal notes on the pages of the textbook. 

1 On the basis of the peicentagcs of pupils who considered these methods equally well 
adapted to objective and essay tests, Methods 4, 6, 9, io, and 12 in List A and Methods 
17 and 31 in List B should also be included in List C. 

2 The headings in List D are those under which the sixty-seven methods were 
classified in the original check list to aid the student in checking 
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45. Fill out or revviite important notes taken in the classroom. 

46. Write out selected series of related items such as lists of principles, 
rules, laws, steps in a piocess, etc. 

47. Draw diagrams or charts of facts or ideas which can be organized in this 
way. 

outlines 

48. Write a skeleton outline of each chapter, including only the center- 
heads and the side-heads found in the textbook. 

49. Write a full outline of each chapter, including the center-heads and side- 
heads in the textbooks and the main points under each head. 

50. Recall or recite the main points under the subtopics of one's outlines. 

51. Study chapter outlines written before beginning the review for the test- 

52. Memorize one’s outlines 

MENTAL TREATMENT—WITHOUT UNDERSCORING OR WRITING 

53 Recall or recite various unrelated or isolated facts, rules, definitions, etc., 
after reading a chapter. 

54, Digest the findings of experiments. 

55 Review the Lables or the charts in the textbooks to get the main ideas of 
each. 

56 Memorize important selected passages 

57. Try to recall or recite the center-heads and side-heads of each chapter. 

58. Read the table of contents, attempting to recall or recite the main points 
under each subtopic. 

VARIOUS SPECIAL METHODS 

59. Carefully read the entiie text of a chapter through from beginning to 
end. 

60. Study with 011c or more members of the class. 

61. Consult other members of the class as to what questions are likely to 
appear on the test. 

62. Start at the end of each chapter and study backwards 

63. Try to evaluate the chief ideas or principles as regards their usefulness to 
one’s self 

64. Try to "spot” questions which the instructor is likely to ask. 

FINAL REVIEW—NOT LONG BEFORE GOING TO THE TEST 

65. Skim over the text of each chapter. 

66. Read ovei the center-heads ancl side-heads of each chapter. 

67. Review one’s chapter outlines, 

Eight of these (Methods 45, 47, 48, 49, 52, 57, $8, and 62) were 
among the sixteen most frequently checked in Column I ("Do not 
use”). Most of these methods demand hard work. Six others (Melh- 
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ods 56, 5 q, 60,61, 64, and 65) were among the sixteen most frequent¬ 
ly checked in Column V (“Poor for both types of tests”), and most 
of these would appear to have been advisedly checked there. The 
twelve remaining were not given exceptional attention in any of the 
live columns. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN DISCRIMINATION 

It will be illuminating to examine more closely a few individual 
cases. The variation of individual students with, respect to the ex- 

TABLE II 

Individual Differences Displayed by Six Students in Disciumina^ 
tion or Methods Best Adapted to Objective 
and to Essay Tests 


Pbhcentaoe or tue Sixty-seven CtiECKa Placed in Column 


Student 

I 

Do Not 
Ubc 

II 

DctLer for 
Essay Tost 

in 

Dctlcr for 
ObiccLivc 
Test 

IT «nd III 
Total for 
Essay md 
ObjccLfvc 
Testa 

IV 

Equally 
Good for 
Both 

V 

Poor for 
DoLh 

G. 

4 S 

0 

D 

0 

46 

9 

II. 

6 

5 

3 

8 

86 

0 


M 

14 

10 

24 

36 

16 

j. 

28 

63 

9 

72 

0 

0 

K. 

*5 

46 

21 

67 

13 

5 

L. 

4 2 

3 

42 

45 

12 

2 

Lower quartile* . 

21 i 

6,i 

S.8 

IS-o 

3 ° 1 

2 2 

Median*. 

31. * 

13 3 

9 1 

24,0 

38 3 

4 3 

Upper quartile*.. 

434 

22 2 

15 3 

34 S 

48 8 

7*8 

Range*. 

2-87 

0-63 

0-42 

0-72 

0-86 

0-21 


* Based on distributions for all 336 students, 


tent of their discrimination of methods of reviewing may be observed 
in Table II. In this trait, as in all others, the range of differences is 
very wide (from o to 72 per cent). The first two students, G and H, 
make little or no discrimination (0 and 8 per cent). These represent 
the comparatively small number of students who study in the same 
manner regardless of the nature of the test. Student I stands near 
to the median practice (in Columns II, III, II and III, and IV). 
The last three students exhibit (in Columns II and III combined) 
an extent of discrimination much above the upper quaitile. Student 
J emphasized the essay test (63 per cent) in his checking; student L, 
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the objective test (42 per cent); and Student K, both tests (46 and 
21 per cent). 

As a part of the question of individual differences, the relation of 
intelligence and of scholarship to discrimination arises. Seventy- 
five members of Sections 63 A and 63 B, in which the amount of 
discrimination was greatest, were given the Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale, Advanced Examination, Form A, The correlation by Pear¬ 
son's product-moment formula of these raw scores with the corre¬ 
sponding percentages in Columns II and III combined (the measure 
of discrimination) was found to be - .04, Similarly, the correlation 
of the extent of discrimination with the final grades in psychology 
was found to be - .07. That is to say, bright students and superior 
scholars discriminated little in some cases and in others, much. 
Dull students and poor scholars likewise discriminated both much 
and little. Those students who vary their selections of methods ac¬ 
cording to the type of lest they expect are as intelligent and they 
achieve as much in scholarship as those who study in the same way 
regardless of the type of test they expect. The wide ranges in bright¬ 
ness (83-205) and in achievement (P to A) must be accounted for by 
other factors, such as the zeal, the persistence, and the skill with 
which the student uses whatever methods he employs. 

Although the subjects of this investigation included only college 
students in psychology classes, the conclusions which have been de¬ 
rived from it, as far as the writer can see, are not without implica¬ 
tion for lower levels of instruction and other subjects of study in 
which both essay and objective tests are practicable. Until the con¬ 
trary has been shown, it seems reasonable to believe that the study 
behavior of pupils in junior and senior high schools, especially in the 
so-called “content subjects,” is influenced to a significant extent by 
the teachers’ selections of tests. 



THE TEACHING QUOTIENT 


L. C. DAY 

Superintendent of School^ South Portland, Maine 

A long search for an objective measure of teaching merit, accepta¬ 
ble alike to teacher and supervisor, has led the writer to the teaching 
quotient, or “T.Q,” This measure is based on the results of annual 
group achievement tests administered late in the school year, due 
allowance being made for the ability of each group tested. The pur¬ 
pose of this article is to describe this measure of teaching success and 
to indicate how it has been employed in two school systems. 

First, a grade quotient, “G.Q,,” is obtained for each class in the 
usual manner—by dividing the median or the mean class score by 
the standard score for the grade. Thus, one sixth-grade group may 
secure a G.Q, of 103 in paragraph meaning, 108 in word meaning, 96 
in dictation, and so on. As a median intelligence quotient has been 
prepared for each group, the next step is to find the difference be¬ 
tween the median I.Q. and 100 by subtracting the smaller from the 
larger. The remainder thus obtained is then added to the G.Q. if the 
I.Q. is less than 100; it is subtracted if the I.Q. is more than 100, The 
final result is the T.Q. For example, if a class has a median G.Q. of 
98 and a median I,Q, of 94, the difference between 94 and 100 (6) is 
added to 98, a T.Q. of 104 being thus obtained. On the other hand, 
if the median G.Q. of a class is 105 and its median I.Q. is 108, the dif¬ 
ference between 108 and 100 (8) is subtracted from 105, a T,Q. of 97 
being thus obtained. The first teacher is shown to be the more effi¬ 
cient of the two, her T.Q. being 104 compared with the other teach¬ 
er’s T.Q. of 97, even though the achievement of her class in terms of 
G.Q. is only 98 compared wilh the second teacher’s 105. The slower 
group has been led to accomplish better work than one would nor¬ 
mally expect, while the brighter group, though doing well, has not 
been led to do as good work as it should have done. The T.Q. formu¬ 
la aims, on the one hand, to offset through credits the handicap un- 
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der which the teacher of a slow group is working and, on the other, to 
offset through debits the advantage enjoyed by the teacher of a 
bright group. 

Strictly speaking, the teaching quotient is not a quotient. It is 
more accurately described, perhaps, as a "teaching index." How¬ 
ever, as Q is a convenient and popular letter in testing parlance and 
as "T.I.” is relatively awkward, "T.Q.” has in practice proved to be 
the most effective label for this measure. 

A T.Q. of 100 is considered to represent average or "good" teach¬ 
ing, while no has been tentatively set as the mark of superior accom¬ 
plishment. This quotient should be the goal of every teacher priding 
herself on the quality of her work. A T.Q. of 90 has been chosen ten¬ 
tatively as the lower limit of "acceptable” teaching. A rating of less 
than 90 indicates poor work, and a careful analysis of the teaching 
situation is in order to determine where the weakness lies—whether in 
methods, materials, or in the teacher herself, If, for example, a 
teacher secures a particularly low rating in some subject in which 
most of the other teachers of a school system excel, the weakness is 
presumably her own. On the other hand, if every teacher in a system 
secures a low T.Q. in a single subject, it is probable that the difficulty 
rests in the method or the materials. Sometimes, however, even 
when a system lacks certain vital materials, the T.Q. will show that 
the more resourceful teachers still do supeiior work. A case in point 
is that of a group of twelve fourth-grade teachers, all equally handi¬ 
capped by inadequate materials for the teaching of history and 
civics. The mosL resourceful member of the group obtained a T.Q. 
of 121, another teacher, decidedly less resourceful, registered a T Q 
of 34. 

The T.Q. "yardstick” has been successfully applied for three years 
in two school systems with which the writer is familiar. Subject 
T.Q.’s have ranged fiom 34 to 136, while the mean T.Q.'s of individ¬ 
ual teacheis have ranged fLom 87 to 117. The mean T.Q of the 
teadiers in one of the two systems was 106; in the other, 99 It is 
possibly significant that the teacheis of the first system had had the 
benefit of a systematic testing program for three years, while in the 
second system the testing program had only just been initiated. 

The T.Q.’s of teachers of classes from the third to the eighth 
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grade, inclusive, have indicated with a high degree of accuracy how 
well the teachers are "putting across” their subjects. The T Q.'s of 
second-grade teachers have so far proved somewhat unsatisfactory 
because the measures have tended to be erratic. When the children 
are very young, every bit of instruction which a teacher succeeds in 
making effective is relatively such a large addition to the pupil’s 
slock of knowledge that it causes the T.Q. to jump upward amazing¬ 
ly. On Lhe other hand, if the teacher fails in her message, the T.Q. 
falls at a correspondingly rapid rate. This behavior of the T.Q. in 

TABLE i 

T.Q. Subject Ratings or Four Teachers of Varying 
Degrees of Teaching Ability 


Subject 

Superior 

Ability 

Mediocre 

Ability 

Consistent 

Ability 

Erratic 

Ability 

Paragraph meaning. 

mm 

IOI 

I04 

104 

Word me Fining. 


IOI 

III 

IOI 

Dictation. 


88 

102 

9 1 

Language usage. 

■gpi 

86 

99 

83 

Literature . 


86 

in 

99 

History and civics. 


9 i 

106 

34 

Geography. 

Hygiene .. 

Wjm 

9 ° 

98 

99 

99 

97 

75 

Arithmetic reasoning. 


94 

100 

102 

Arithmetic computation ... 


go 

IOI 

90 

Mean . 

In 

92. S 

103 2 

87 6 


the lower grades gives new emphasis to the importance of having 
especially well-qualified teachers during the pupils’ fiist years of 
school life. 

The policy has been to furnish each teacher with her own subject 
T.Q, ratings after the spring tests have been given and scored. 
Knowing the three important milestones on the T.Q. scale (90, 100, 
and no), she can quickly see where her own strong and weak points 
lie. The T,Q. ratings are thus made the starting point for the next 
year’s improvement, A few typical ratings are given in Table I. 

The T.Q. has been used in the two school systems concerned as 
one of several elements entering into the judgment of a teacher’s 
merit, and its objective nature makes it important. The teachers 
who have been rated on a T.Q. scale have generally been impressed 
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by the fact that the procedure is impartial and unprejudiced, unlike 
the purely personal methods of determining a teacher’s worth. Cer¬ 
tainly, the ratings have proved most valuable incentives to teachers 
to strive vigorously to better their records the following year. For 
example, one group of teachers improved their mean ratings in dicta¬ 
tion (spelling) 6 points (from 95 to 101) and in language usage 9 
points (from 100 to 109). Some individual teachers who were doing 
only fair work the first year made marked improvements. One T.Q. 
in arithmetic computation rose from 89 to 99; one in word meaning, 
from 91 to 101; one in dictation, from 75 to 98; while one teacher, 
who had had considerable difficulty at first in teaching silent reading, 
increased her T.Q. in paragraph meaning from 79 to 108- This 
teacher took her unacceptable rating seriously, and the following 
year she saw to it that she surpassed the acceptable and the standard 
ratings, raising her T.Q. to practically the superior level, 

Ordinarily the T.Q. is used to measure a teacher’s accomplish¬ 
ment with a class or a grade, and thus it concerns group results. It 
may also be applied, however, to individual cases, as when one 
wishes to measure a teacher’s instructional success with a certain 
problem pupil, with a particular bright or dull pupil, and in other 
special cases. Some interesting data on the T.Q. are being accumu¬ 
lated which show the relative success of different teachers with 
bright and dull pupils. The T.Q. may be used as a measure in any 
course or at any level above the second grade. It can be applied 
wherever a standardized test with definite grade norms is available. 



geographical materials contained 

IN READERS FOR THE FIRST 
THREE GRADES 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON 
University of "Wyoming 


A study of school curriculums reveals the fact that geography is 
not listed as a separate subject in the first, second, and third grades, 
In these grades geographical information or knowledge is gained 
only incidentally. Stories containing geographical ideas are a part 
of the reading materials for the several grades. This study is an 
attempt to show the relative importance of geographical materials 
in readers for the primary grades. It is of interest to the teacher ot 
geography to know the amount and Die kind of geographical infor¬ 
mation which the child has acquired in his reading and the geo¬ 
graphical terms and concepts with which he has come in contact 
when he begins the formal study of geography. If certain topics, 
such as the home and the clothing of the Eskimo, have been ade¬ 
quately covered in the reading materials in the second or the third 
grade, the teacher of geography would probably need to give only a 
summary or a leview of such topics. 

In order to ascertain these geographical facts and concepts the 
writer analyzed the following ten series of readers used in the first 
three grades in the elementary school, 

Marjorie Hardy, The Child's Own Way Series. Chicago; Wheeler Publishing 
Co,, 1926, 

Mary E. Pennell and Mice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers, Boston; 
Ginn Si Co., 1929, 

FrankN Freeman, GmceE, Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago; Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Do and Learn Readers Chicago; 
American Book. Co,, 1930. 

William I-I, Elson and William S, Gray, The Elson Basic Readeis. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930 and 1931, 

Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine L, McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner, Fact and Story Readers. Chicago; American Book Co., 1930 and 1931. 
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Albert C. Lisson and Evelyn V, Thonet, in collaboration with Emma Grant 
Meader, The Eappy Childhood Headers, Dansvjlle, New York: T A. Owen 
Publishing Co,, 1930, 

Anna Dorothea Cordts, The Neto Path to Reading, Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1929, 

Mathilde C, Geeks, Charles E. Skinner, and John W Withers, Story and 
Study Readers, Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co,, 1928. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books. New 
York: Macmillan Co,, 1930, 

These scries are comparatively recent, all having been published 
in 1926 or later, The primer, the hist reader, the second reader, and 
the third reader in each set were used in the investigation. Every 
selection in each reader was read carefully, and the nature of the con¬ 
tent was determined by deciding what the story meant to tell or 
emphasize, In doubtful cases a specialist in geography was con¬ 
sulted. In the identification of terms, concepts, and materials with 
geographical value, the paragraph was taken as the unit or basis. 
Concepts, words, and terms were included or excluded on the basis 
of their geographical nature, 

In this study “geography 1 ” is defined as man's way of living as 
shown by Ms adjustment to Ms environment in the primitive and 
undeveloped regions and in the developed regions. In the primitive 
regions man's adjustment is shown by the type of food he eats, in 
the material of his clothing and the amount of clothing he wears, in 
the shape and the material of his home, in his occupation, and in his 
means of transportation and communication. In the developed re¬ 
gions man's adjustment to his environment is shown, not by his 
food, clothing, and home, but by his way of making a living and his 
use of the natural resources. 

The extent of treatment was considered in the tabulation. Four 
types of treatment were considered: (1) bare mention, (2) brief 
minor mention, (3) extensive minor mention, and (4) major men¬ 
tion. A bare mention is a reference to a geogiaphical place or an 
event without any explanatory statement, such as “Kit lived in 
Holland.” A brief minor mention of a geographical item is a refer¬ 
ence of one to ten lines in length. An extensive minor mention is a 
continuous account of ten lines or more but not a whole story. A 
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major mention of a geographical item is an entire selection in which 
the geographical item is the central topic. 

All geographical items were tabulated on cards, one word or term 
on a card. Each mention, Lhe type of mention, the name of the book, 
and the page or pages on which the item appeared were recorded. 
Parts of pages were expressed in percentages of an entire page. The 
number of lines on the pen tion of the page was divided by the num¬ 
ber of lines on a full page in that particular book. The number of 
pages of illustrations was determined in the same way. The number 
of inches of illustrations on the portion of the page was divided by 
the number of inches in a full-page illustration. Test questions and 
seat-work material given at the ends of stories were disregarded 

The percentages of geographical materials in these readers, which 
are shown in Tabic I, range from o.o in fourteen books to 48.9 in the 
second reader of the Chili’s Own Way Series. Only sixteen books of 
the forty analyzed give as much as 10 per cent of the space to geo¬ 
graphical materials. Only three books devote as much as one-fourth 
of their space to geographical materials. Five of the ten series of 
readers studied contain no geographical selections in readers for the 
first grade. Opinion as to whether geographical materials should be 
given for the first grade seems to be divided. Every series includes 
geographical materials for the second grade, the number of selections 
varying from one to sixteen. All third readers in this study contain 
geographical selections, the number 1 anging from four to twenty- 
four 

Table II shows the distribution of geographical materials in the 
first three giades. There is an increase from grade to grade in the 
amount of geogiaphical material included in readers. The amount 
of geographical material in the forty books examined is 677 pages. 
More than half the geographical materials for the first three grades 
is found in the readeis for the third grade 

Attention was given to the types of materials and the topics 
covered in the geographical selections. Table III shows that the 
prose selections make up 72 4 per cent of all the geographical mate¬ 
rials in the foity books examined. Pictures or illustrations are next 
with a percentage of 26.2. These two types of material constitute 
gS.6 per cent, or practically the entire amount, of the geographical 
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TABLE I 


Geographical Materials Appearing in Ten Series op Readers 


Name of Scries 

Total Number 
of Papes Ju 
Book* 

Number of 
Pages of 
Geographical 
Materials 

Percentage off 
Geographical 
Materials 

Child's Own Way* 




Primer . 

hi 6 

12 8 

II 5 

First Reader , „ „ 

117 0 

1,8 

1 >5 

Second Reader. 

200 8 

98 1 

48 9 

TliiTd Reader. 

248 s 

95 7 

38,5 

Children's Own Readers’ 


Primer . . 

99 5 

O O 

O 0 

Fuat Reader ., .... 

153-5 

0 0 

0 0 

Second Reader 

206 6 

22 4 

10.8 

Third Reader .. 

, 257 9 

64 8 

25 1 

Child-Story Readers. 


Primer... . 

94 8 

O O 

0 0 

First Reader 

101 4 

12 3 

12 I 

Second Reader . 

i 2 °4 4 

36 7 

18.O 

Third Reader . 

291 3 

372 

12.8 

Do and Learn Readers: 


Primer ... .... 

3 i 6 

0.0 

0.0 

First Reader. 

133 1 

J2 S 

1 9 4 

Second Reader 

208 8 

31-3 

IS 0 

Third Reader . . . 

227 1 

19 8 

8.7 

Prison Basic Readers: 


Primer. 

117.0 

0.0 

0.0 

First Reader.. .... 

148 4 

0 0 

0 0 

Second Reader . . 

200 7 

1.0 

0 5 

Third Reader . 

25^ 9 

17 .1 

6 8 

Fact and Stoiy Readers. 



Primer .... 

103 0 

0 0 

0.0 

First Readei 

123 2 

2 2 

1 8 

Second Reader. . . 

17 1 B 

15 s 

9 2 

Third Reader . 

187.0 

i 9.5 

10 4 

Happy Childhood Readers: 


Primer . . . 

lag 0 

0 0 

O 0 

First Reader ... 

146. s 

0 0 1 

0 0 

Second Reader, 

201 8 

6,3 ! 

3-1 

Third Reader. . _ 

224 6 

27 3 

£2 2 

New Path to Reading : 




Primer . 

134 0 

0 0 

O O 

First Reader , 

152 5 

0 0 

O O 

Second Reader . , 

197 6 

2 1 

I I 

Third Readei . , 

220 I 

23 3 

10 6 

Story and Study Rcadcis. 




Primer. 

89 O 

0 0 

0 0 

First Reader. 

94 5 

0 0 

0 0 

Second Reader. . . 

r4r 6 

26 d 

18 3 

Third Reader. . » 

177 4 

34 2 

19 3 

Work-Play Books’ 




Primer . 

85 8 

18 3 

21 3 

First Readei . 

121 7 

0 0 

0 0 

Second Reader . 

167 4 

9 9 

5 9 

Third Reader . . j 

242 2 

28 0 

ri 6 


*Thc figures in this column represent the number of full pages of subject matter 
(content and illustrations) exclusive ol test questions, seat-work material, and pgrts of 
pages left blank, 
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material offeied. Maps, which constitute an important part of the 
materials in the formal study of geography, are not usually included 
in readers for the first three grades. In the forty books examined 

TABLE II 

GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS APPEARING IN All THE 

Readers for Each Grade 


Grade 

Number of Pages 
of Geographical 
Material In 
Readers lor the 
Grade 

Percentage of 
Geographical 
Materials in 
Renders for the 
Grade 

I. . . . . 

59-9 

8,8 

II. 

250 2 

37 0 

Ill. 

366 g 

54-2 

Total. 

677 0 

100 0 


only one map is found. This map is given in connection with a story 
of rubber, “Where the Raincoat Grows' 1 ; the map shows the loute 
from New York to Para 3 Brazil, 

TABLE III 

Distriuution op Geographical Selections Appearing 
in Ten Series of Readers According to 
Tvrn or Material 


Type of Material 

Number 

Number 

of 

Pages 

Percentage of 
Geographical 
Male rial 

Prose . 

138 

490,0 

72 4 

Poems . 

14 

9 1 

i «3 

Pictures . 

379 

177 4 

26.2 

Maps. 

1 

0 5 

0,1 

Total. 

532 

677,0 

100 0 


The topics chosen to indicate the content were grouped into ten 
topic headings, The following list indicates the materials included 
under each heading: (i) geographical terms, such as "sea,” “desert/ 1 
“ocean/* “map”; (2) place geography: Holland, United States, 
London, and Far North; (3) persons, such as Lindbeigli and Morse; 
(4) peoples, such as Indians, Eskimos, Japanese, (5) industries, such 
as fanning, lumbering, cotton-raising; ( 6 ) transportation, such as 
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automobile, train, jinrickshaw, ship; (7) communication, such as 
telephone, telegraph, radio, mail; (8) food, such as milk, meats, 
fruits; (9) clothing, such as cotton, silk, wool; (10) shelter, such as 
wigwam, igloo, log cabin. 

Table IV shows that nearly one-third of all the geographical 
materials found are stories about peoples. Second place is taken by 
industries, to which are given 29.1 per cent of the geographical 
materials. Transportation is third, with a percentage of 15.0 These 

TABLE IV 

Amount or Material Devoted to Each Topic in Geographical 
Reading Selections m Ten Series or Readers 


Topic 

Numheh oi' Selections for Geade 

Number of 
Tages 

Devoted to 
Topic 

PERCENTAGE 

of Geo¬ 
graphical 
Matfrial 
Devoted to 
Topic 

I 

11 

III 

1. Geographical terms,. 

0 

5 

1 

30 7 

6 2 

2. Flace geography , . .. 

0 

0 

3 

10 7 

2.1 

3 Persons. 

0 

0 

2 

6 8 

1.4 

4 Peoples . 

0 

20 

15 

158 6 


5. Industries ,, ... 

13 

8 

35 

I 4 S • 3 

20.1 

6. Transportation, 

0 

8 

18 

74 fi 

15 0 

7. Communication 

2 

4 

5 

30 9 

0.2 

8 Rood. 

O 

3 

3 

22 7 

4 5 

9, Clothing. 

3 

1 

4 

18 6 

3-7 

10 Shelter.. , , 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0,0 

Total. 

18 

49 

86 

499 * 1 

100,0 


three topics comprise 75.9 per cent, or three-fourths, of the entire 
geographical content, Only 14 per cent of the geogiaphical content 
is devoted to persons. Only two selections of this type are included 
in the books examined—both about Charles Lindbergh. Little space 
is given to place geography; only three selections, all about Holland, 
were found in this study. If the proportion of geographical materials 
devoted to each topic is any indication of its value, the most impor¬ 
tant geographical materials for the first three grades apparently are 
(1) peoples, (2) what they do, and (3) how they travel. 

Major mention is made of nine peoples, Eskimos and Indians 
having the highest frequency; twenty-seven industries, farming 
ranking highest in frequency; fourteen modes of transportation, of 
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which train and aeroplane have the highest frequency. The space 
given Indians amounts to 40.7 pages—the laigest amount of space 
given to any one item. To the farm are given 34.6 pages and to the 
Eskimo 33.7 pages. These three items receive treatment of the 
greatest extent, Only three items—“wool,” “farm,” and “postman” 
—are given major mention in each of the three grades. No one item 
is found in every reader. The item “farm” is found in the greatest 
number, twenly-thiee books. Indians are mentioned the greatest 
number of times, 362 in all. Items arc given bare mention much 
more frequently than minor and major mention 

Few of the geographical selections are reprinted or derived from 
other sources. All but 31 of the 153 geographical selections are 
written by the authors of the various readers. The duplication of 
selections is almost negligible; two selections only, “Taxis” (a poem 
by Rachel Field) and “The Airplane” (a poem by Annette Wynne), 
are included in more than one book. 

In eight of the ten series enrichment is named as the primary 
reason for including these geographical materials in readers. 

SUMMARY 

x. An analysis of forty readers for the first three grades indicates 
that the geographical materials given form, a minor proportion of 
the total amount of material. However, the percentage of geographi¬ 
cal material increases from grade to grade. 

2. Only 8,8 per cent of all the geographical material is found in 
the readers for the first grade; second readers contain more than 
four times as much geographical material as primers and first read¬ 
ers; and third readers contain more than half of all the geographical 
materials found in readers for the first three grades. 

3. The following types of geographical materials are found in the 
readers examined in this study: prose selections, poems, pictures or 
illustrations, and maps. Prose predominates wiLh a percentage of 
72.4, Pictures or illustrations, which rank second, arc given 26.2 per 
cent of the space. These two types comprise 98.6 per cent of the 
entire amount of geographical materials, 

4. The central themes given the largest proportion of the geo¬ 
graphical material are peoples, industries, and transportation. 
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5. Practically no duplication of geographical materials is found in 
the readers studied. Only two selections are included more than 
once. 

6. Geographical materials are included in readers for the first 
three grades primarily for the purposes of enriching and widening 
the child’s experience. 

7. During the piogress of this study other related questions or 
pioblems were brought up, such as the following: (0) Should any 
geographical material be included in readers for the first grade? 
(b) Should an organized body of geographical subject matter be 
included in readers for the primary grades? (c) Should certain topics 
be treated in every grade, or should definite topics be designated for 
a particular grade? (d) Do certain topics, such as peoples, industries, 
and transportation, which are emphasized in readers for the first 
three grades, receive similar emphasis in the study of geography 
in the fourth grade? 



THE TRANSITION FROM MANUSCRIPT TO 
CURSIVE WRITING 


ESTHER WTIITACRE ARNOLD 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

There are a variety of opinions concerning the proper time to 
make the transition from manuscript to cursive writing. Many ex¬ 
periments have been carried on, and conflicting results have been se¬ 
cured. This article tells how and when the transition is made in the 
Germantown Friends School. 

In 1926 it was decided to begin the use of manuscript writing in 
the first grade. The other grades continued the cursive writing. The 
pupils in the first-grade group entering in 1926 and those following 
were taught nothing but manuscript writing until the autumn of 
1930, By that time sufficient opportunity had. been given to consider 
the value of manuscript writing. The teachers of the first and the 
second grades felt and still feel strongly that the simplified letters of 
the manuscript form and the apparent ease with which it is written 
have a marked effect in speeding up the learning of reading and spell¬ 
ing. The third-grade teachers felt that pupils in that grade should 
begin to use cursive writing. Therefore, the interesting experiment 
which will be described was initiated in the school year 1930-31. 

Tliis school has two sections to a grade. One third-grade section 
continued the use of manuscript writing until the middle of the year 
and then changed to cursive writing. The other third-grade section 
changed to cursive writing at the beginning of the year. At the be¬ 
ginning of the year the two fourth-grade and the two fifth-giadc sec¬ 
tions also changed to cursive writing. This procedure gave four dis¬ 
tinct times of change, By the end of the school year the third-grade 
section which had been using simplified manuscript writing and some 
broad-pen manuscript writing during the first term and cursive writ¬ 
ing during the second term had not gained normal expectancy. The 
procedure was unfair to them—entirely too much experimenting. 
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The third-grade section and the two fourth-grade sections changing 
to cursive writing at the beginning of the school year made the 
change with apparent ease, 

Though the third-grade pupils made the change without difficulty, 
the teacher of penmanship felt that there was an element of unfair¬ 
ness in the experiment. These pupils had been perfecting the manu- 
sciipt tool; then, as soon as this tool was acquired, they were asked 
to swing into cursive writing. The procedure had the effect of keep¬ 
ing these pupils in the position of plodders. The fourth-grade pupils 
swung over as easily as the third-grade pupils. Why not let the third- 
grade pupils continue the manuscript writing, enjoy their perfected 
automatic tool for writing unencumbered by the change? Conse¬ 
quently during the school year 1931-32 the two third-grade sections 
were allowed to continue with the simplified manusciipt writing 
throughout the year, and they were happy in its use. Their stories 
were better composed and were more numerous. They improved the 
appearance of their pages. Their writing improved in quality, and 
time devoted to the proper holding of the writing tool made writing 
more automatic. Beginning the use of ink in this giade furnishes 
enough newness to hold the pupils* interest. 

Again in 1931-32 the fourth-grade sections changed to cursive 
writing, and again we felt that this was the proper grade for the 
transition. During the first year of the experiment, 1930-31, theie 
were but two outstandingly poor writers in the fourth grade as a re¬ 
sult of the transition, In 1931-32 one child in the fomth grade was 
confused for a time, but lie became a good writer. 

Several of the fifth-grade children, who had used cursive writing 
for two years, have acquired a beautiful handwriting. Fifty per cent 
of these children have a rating of 75 per cent or higher on the stand¬ 
ard scales of measurement, the Zaner Handwriting Scales and 
Standards for Grades Three and Four and Freeman's Handwriting 
Measuring Scale for Grade Four. 

Samples of the writing of children making the change in the fourth 
grade are shown in Figure 1, 

The leading steps in the transition fiom manuscript to cursive 
writing were as follows 1 Manuscript writing was used as a tool for 
the first three months. A review of manuscript writing was given in 
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the first few lessons. In the first transition lesson the simple under- 
curve joinings were used with such words as "cut,” in which the let¬ 
ters a re merely dosed together in cursive writing, Then similar letters 
and words of like simplicity were practiced. Practice was next given 
in writing Lhe pupil’s name, the name of the school, and the name 



B/otfj l feeze, blow l 

And lift fr'fe alon J‘ 

Fm. i —Samples of writing (reduced one-third) of two pupils who made the change 
from manuscript to cursive style at the beginning oX the fourth grade in the autumn 
of 1930. The samples of manuscript writing were mnde in May, 1930, and the samples 
of cursive writing in June, 1933. 

of the month. Letters which in cursive wiiting arc vastly different 
from the manuscript forms, such as r and s t were next taken up. 
These were used in words. A slight forward slant was used without 
comment. Joinings of all types were stiessed. 

In December the pupils were encouraged to use what cursive writ¬ 
ing they could command in the written spelling lessons. Manuscript 
forms were slipped in if the pupils could not recall the cursive forms 
promptly. The pupils were also encouraged to write stories and po¬ 
ems in cursive style. After the first of the year cursive writing was in- 
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sisted on in written spelling, the manuscript form still being used if 
the cursive forms seemed hard to recall or joining seemed difficult. 
It was required that a portion of every story be written in cursive 
writing, Classmates’ names were written in cursive sLyle. By March 
all the pupils were using cursive writing with keen delight and were 
obtaining a pretty page, Their eagerness for the cursive writing was 
the keynote to the great ease with which they attained ability in this 
foim. 

The teaching of manuscript writing in the primary grades is still 
further advantageous The forms used closely resemble the basic 





Fig 2 —Samples of manuscript and of cursive writing (reduced onc-ha[fJ written 
by boy with pool muscular control who was able to produce relatively good cursive 
writing although unable to write legibly in manuscript style. The manuscript writing 
was produced in May, 1930, and the cursive sample in March, 1931 

forms of the cursive writing* By continued use of these forms in the 
primary grades, unencumbered by joinings, the children gain clear 
pictures of forms. Thus, when the pupils swing into cursive writing, 
they retain clear-cut forms that develop into an accurate and a legi- 
ble hand. The cursive writing used is a plain flowing style with slight 
fonvaid slant. 

Another finding should be given. One boy now finishing fifth 
grade greatly lacks muscular co-ordination. His writing in the manu¬ 
script style was not at all legible, and he was largely required to use 
the typewriter, The child has an exceptionally good mind, has dog¬ 
ged persistence, and allows himself no excuse for being different from 
his classmates. He persisted in taking all wiiting lessons as they 
were given. To the teacher's amazement Ms work in the cursive 
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writing began to take form and become legible. The teachers can 
now see the advantage of cursive writing for those afflicted with poor 
muscular control. In the manuscript writing the continual lift of the 
pen hindered the boy’s development of the writing ability. In cursive 
writing, when, he once had the unruly writing tool on the paper, he 
could guide it. The pencil was found to be a better tool than the pen 
for this boy. He feels happy in this accomplishment and less unlike 
his classmates. Samples of this boy’s writing in the two forms ate 
shown in Figure 2. 

The chief drawbacks encountered in the manuscript style of writ¬ 
ing are poor alignment and the tendency for the writing to become 
illegible when speed is desired. The tendency to poor alignment is 
caused by the continual lift and the lack of development of the “mus¬ 
cular fed,” which comes early in the cursive writing, Through stren¬ 
uous effort this tendency has been largely eliminated, the rhythmic 
work in the cursive writing overcoming the poor alignment found in 
the manuscript form. A few children wished to continue the use of 
manuscript writing and were allowed to do so, These few, now in 
sixth grade, are fighting for legibility, since the continual lift in man¬ 
uscript writing retards speed and makes it slow for the adult hand, 
In conclusion, then, because handwriting is necessary in school 
and in the social life of the average citizen, penmanship is taught 
throughout the primary and intermediate departments in the Ger¬ 
mantown Friends School. Close correlation of the written work in all 
school subjects is the chief source of material. We find that manu¬ 
script writing meets the need of the young primary pupils but that it 
becomes illegible when the children grow older and wish to write 
rapidly. In the Germantown Friends School the change fiom manu¬ 
script to cursive writing is made in the fourth grade, as that has been 
found to be the most advantageous plan. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 1 


KATHERINE L, McLATJGlILIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The references included in this bibliography on kindergarten- 
primary education were published between April i and December 31, 
1932/ and present materials dealing with problems of the kindergar¬ 
ten and the first three grades. A few general references covering the 
field of elementary education are listed because they include exten¬ 
sive discussions devoted to the lower grades. Studies in special sub¬ 
ject-matter fields have been excluded except when such studies have 
been specifically restricted to the kindergarten-primary level. This 
arbitrary selection eliminates pertinent data that may be found in 
bibliographies of special subject-matter fields. Limitation of space 
further restricted selection from the large number of available refer¬ 
ences. The titles chosen have been grouped under the following 
headings: (1) general educational aspects; (2) organization, tech¬ 
niques, and curriculum; and (3) investigations and experimental 
studies. 

Annotations of studies for the period April to June were made for 
the United States Office of Education by Edna Dean Baker, presi¬ 
dent of the National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois, as¬ 
sisted by Louise Farwell, Martha D. Fink, Frances Kern, M. 
Frances McElroy, and Vera G. Sheldon. Annotations for the period 
from July 1 to December 31 were made by the present compiler. 

1 A prospectus of the complete cycle of twenty lists of selected rcfeienccs, with the 
names of the specialists preparing them, being published in this journal and the School 
Review may be found in the January number of the Elementary School Journal . 

1 There are also included two publications which appeared early in 1933 and one 
article appearing in March* 1932, which had not been previously listed. 
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General Educational Aspects 1 

117. Davis, Mary Dabney, and ICeesecker, Ward W. Stale Legislation Re¬ 

lating to Kindergartens in Effect iqji, United States Office of Education 
Pamphlet No, 30 (1932). Pp. 30. 

Summarizes the characteristics of legislation relating to kindergartens, tabu¬ 
lates the legal provisions for their establishment and maintenance, and gives the 
census figures concerning four- and five-ycar-old children find number attending 
kindergartens, 

118. DeMeyer, John E. "The Kindergarten/ 1 American Childhood, XVIII 

(December, 1932), 9. 

Deplores the tendency to balance school budgets by discontinuing kinder¬ 
gartens and notes that the constructive influence of kindergartens is reflected in 
improved methods in all grades and in emphasis on school and home co opera¬ 
tion. 

119. Evans, J M, Social and Psychological Aspects of Primitive Education. 

London, England; Golden Vista Press, 1932. Pp. qo, 

Applies psychological principles to Lhe interpretation of piimitivc education 
and evaluates latter in terms of chaiactcr of adults Stresses implications for 
modern child training, 

120. Hissong, Clyde, The Activity Movement, Educational Psychology Mono¬ 

graphs, No. 30. Baltimore* Warwick & York, Inc,, 1932. Pp, x+122, 
Presents historical perspective of the acLivily movement, evaluates contribu¬ 
tions to current. unitary concept of education, and points out certain limitations 
in otherwise, "defensible foundation ” 

121. Isaacs, Susan. The Children We Teach; Seven lo Eleven Years. London, 

England: University of London Press, 1932. Pp* 176, 

Reports marked individual differences at any given age rather than fixed stages 
in mental development. Gives extensive consideration to children of ages seven 
to eleven and argues for methods that meet individual differences, 

122. Johnson, Eleanor (Compiler). “The New School: Its Philosophy, 

Teaching Technique, and Curriculum/’ Childhood Education, IX (Janu- 
ary, 1933), 171-210. 

A series of articles dealing with the following current problems: the needs of a 
changing society, the psychiatrist’s interpretation of the new school, growth in 
subject matter, fundamental principles in education, differentiation of kinder¬ 
garten curriculums, social studies in the lower school, and the “wliys and hows’’ 
of the activity program 

123. Lane, Robert Hill, A Teacher's Guide Book to the Activity Program . 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. viii+258. 

Analyzes the educational philosophy of the "lifc-ccntcred” school, presents 
expository accounts of units of work developed through classroom activities, 
and evaluates procedures in terms of educational philosophy, 

1 See also Item no in the list of selected references appearing in the March number 
of the Elementary School Journal. 
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124. Piaget, Jean, and Others. The Moral Judgment 0} the Child. Translated 

by Marjorie Gabain, London, England. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co , Ltd., 1932. Pp x+418. 

Studies moral ideas rcgaiding right and wrong as found in rules of juvenile 
games, in acceptance of adult authority, and in evidences of co-operation and 
justice. 

125. The School Health Program. Report of the Committee on the School Child, 

Thomas D, Wood, Chairman. Section III, Education and Training, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. xx+400. 

Deals with composite provisions For safeguarding the health of the school child 
One of thirteen publications prepared by Section III of the White House Com 
fcrence. 

126 “Status of the States/' School Life, XVIII (October, 1932), 27. 

Reports that data concerning kindergarten enrolment supplied by the slates 
to the United States Office of Education indicate (1) that practically all public- 
school kindergartens are located in cities, (2) that approximately one-third of 
the four- and five-year-old children in cities with populations of twenty-five 
hundred or more are enrolled in kindergartens, and (3) that Nebraska leads 
with So per cent of city children in kindergartens, while South Carolina ranks 
last with 0.4 per cent. 

Organization, Techniques, and Curriculum 1 

127. Bildersee, Dorothy. Teaching the Primary Grades. New York. D. 

Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xx+332. 

Outlines psychological principles and presents practices developed in experi¬ 
mental schools at the kindergarten-primary level. 

128. Carey, Alice E., Hanna, Paul R. # and Meriam, J. L, Catalog' Units of 

Work, Activities , Projects, etc., to 1932. Lincoln School Research Studies. 
New York 1 Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. Pp, xii-l-290. 

Lists, groups, and annotates seven thousand printed accounts of units of work, 
activities, bulletins, courses of study, books, pamphlets, etc Tells where and 
how these may be obtained The data presented are evidence of the strength of 
the movement to organize curriculunis around units of child experiences. 

129. Clouser, Lucy Weller, Robinson, Wilma J,, and Neely, Dena Lois. 

Educative Experiences through Activity Units. Chicago; Lyons & Carna¬ 
han, 1932. Pp 352. 

A record of activities cairicd on with primary classes, The contents are giouped 
into three parts the theory underlying curriculum activities, suggestions for 
organization, and activities centered on the social studies 

1 See also Items 38 and 39 in the list d selected references appearing in the February 
number of the Elementary School Journal 
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130. Dalcliesh, Alice, First Experiences with Literature New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1932, P p, xviii+162, 

Ucal 9 with literature and methods appropriate in nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary classes. Includes an introduction by Patty S, Hill, 

131. Devereaux, Sister Mary Cecil. “Children's Literature; Annotated 

Bibliography of Books and Periodical Articles about Childrens Litera¬ 
ture and Reading/ 1 Children'* Library Yearbook, No, 4, pp. 125-68. 
Compiled by the Commitlee on Library Work with Children of the 
American Library Association, Chicago: American Library Associa¬ 
tion, 1932, 

Beals with selection and guidance of reading of young children 

132. Dolch, Edward William, “Exercises in Readers/' Elementary School 

Journal, XXXIII (September, 1932), 59-66. 

Classifies exercises found in prim ary-grade readers and analyzes functions of 
one type of exercises 

133. Hardy, Marjorie (Editor). Reading Emphasis in School Activities Bul¬ 

letin of the Association for Childhood Education, Washington: Associa¬ 
tion for Childhood Education, 1933, Pp, 46, 

Summarizes discussions of the topic at the Cleveland meeting (1931) and gives 
papers and discussions at the Washington meeting (1932) of the association. 

134. McCall, William A, (Editor), Teachers 1 Lesson Unit Series, New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, Nos. 1-60. 

A series of pamphlets describing units carried out in schools throughout the 
country in all phases of work in all grades Each lesson unit discusses how the 
particular unit originated, the chronological development of the unit, children's 
bibliography, teacher’s bibliography, and how the activity culminated. The 
following lesson units arc pertinent to kindergarten-primary grades’. Nos. 6, 9, 
*3, 1 5» i?i 2 °i 29, 33, 36, 37, 43 , 44, 47-50, 53, 56, 57, 59, and 60, 

135. Matiiias, Margaret E, The Teaching of Art, NewYoik: Charies Scrib¬ 

ner's Sons, 1932, Pp. xii+356. 

Presents basic truths on which art rests and shows that success in teaching is 
dependent both on mastery of techniques and'^subject matter and on under¬ 
standing of children. Condemns copy-work, patterns, and emphasis on skills 
rather than on ideas, Compact content rich in pictorial and verbal ideas. 

136. Morton, R. L, “Developing Number Ideas/ 1 Grade Teacher , XLIX (June, 

1932)) 77 °. 813. 

Emphasizes the importance of meaningful experiences with concrete number 
prior to the introduction of symbols. 

137. Reed, Mary M., and Wright, Lula E. The Beginnings of the Social 

Sciences. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932. Pp. xxxiv+224. 
Presents curnculuma for kindergarten and first grade organized around chil¬ 
dren's experiences in a “changing social world." Applies the results of scientific 
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studies to interpretation of the child's needs, and, in so doing, Attempts to lay 
the foundation for the social ideals included in. the "art of living together." The 
introduction by Tatty S. Hill reviews the history, philosophy, and practice of 
the kindeigarten and shows its relation to primary grades 

138. Sangren, Paul V , and Wilson, Mary C. Instructional Tests in Read¬ 

ing. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co*, 1932. 

Reading testa designed for Grades I-IV Include word and phrase recognition, 
understanding sentences, following directions, and association of rhymes or 
sentences with illustrations, Prepared in Forma A and B, 

139. Teegarden, Lorene. "Kindergarten and Reading Reveisals," Childhood 

Education, IX (November, 1032), 82-83. 

Describes "reversal tests” administered to school entrants who show a tendency 
to reverse letters or words, Suggests corrective measures, The tests include 
reproduction from memory of letters and figures, discrimination of differences 
and similarities of letters and figures, and copying unfamiliar forms. 

140. Temple, Alice (Editoi), A Better Beginning in Reading for Young Chil¬ 

dren—and Modem Trends in Teacher Preparation and Teacher Guidance: 
Proceedings of Two of the Conferences Held during the Cleveland Meet¬ 
ing. Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 1932, Pp. vi+ 
40. 

Summarizes the discussions at the Cleveland meeting (1931) of the association, 
Contributors include Marjorie Hardy, William S. Gray, Laura Ziibes, May 
Hill, Florence Bamberger, Marie Sou tball, and Mmy A. Jacobs. 

141 Wright, Lula E, A First Grade at Work: A Non-Reading Curriculum 
(Units of Work). Lincoln School Curriculum Studies. New York: 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932 Pp xii+ 
248. 

Describes a curriculum extending the "reading-readiness period" until the fund 
of experiences and the maturation of the eyes yield a “more economical basis" 
for beginning reading. Content based on class notes of day-by-day develop¬ 
ment of activities 

Investigations and Experimental Studies 1 

142. Bacon, Clarissa R. "A Study of Kindergarten Trait Ratings," Child¬ 
hood Education, IX (December, 1932), 133-38 

Describes the formulation and the use of a rating sheet containing thirty-five 
traits Children in eight kindergartens were rated for four consecutive quarLers. 
The reliabili ty of the Irai t ratings were es tablished by correlation methods The 
results indicate appreciable and measurable improvement in the traits rated 

1 See also Item 77 in the list of selected references appearing in the March num¬ 
ber of the Elementary School Journal 
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143 Belcher, Esther L. “A Technique for Diary Analysis/ 1 Child Develop¬ 
ment. , HI (March, 1932), 53-56. 

Reports a sLudy of observation records of fifty-nine kindergarten children to 
determine the reliability of diary data in defining coarse units of behavior 
trends within groups, 

144, Mellinger, Bonnie E. Children's Interests in Pictures, Teachers College 

Contributions to Education, No 516. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x-f-52. 

An investigation of two phases of children's interests in pictures. (1) interest 
in color as compared with black and white and (2) interest in realistic as com¬ 
pared with conventional style, The author tested 795 children of first, third, 
and fifth grades, The results indicate preference at all age levels for color, pref¬ 
erence (or three rather than two colors, and decided preference for realistic 
rather than conventionalized pictures. 

145, Starts, Pauline. "A Vocabulary Study of First Grade PoetLy/ 1 Child¬ 

hood Education, IX (December, 1932), 127-28. 

The author checked the vocabulary of eighty-seven poems recommended [or 
first-grade reading with standard vocabulary lists and with vocabulary of prose 
material. 

146, Zyve, Claire, “An Experimental Study of the Teaching of Arithmetic 

Combinations/ 1 Educational Melhod } 'XYL (October, 1932), 16-18, 

Gives results of a controlled experiment with seventy-six second- and third- 
grade child 1 cn, comparing the effects of blackboard and lantern-slide presenta¬ 
tions of arithmetic combinations, 
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REVIEWS AND BOOIC NOTES 

The history of history-teaching—The second volume of the Report of the Com¬ 
mission on the Social Studies 1 deals with a held the significance of which for 
teachers of social studies is equaled only by the pievailing lack of knowledge 
concerning it—the history of the teaching of the social sciences. The volume is 
brief and affords only an introduction to the field, blit as "an exploratory suivey 
of the lessons which past experience has to oiler on the questions uppermost in 
educational discussion today 11 (pp, v^vi) and as a promise of a more extended 
discussion of the same field later by Professor Johnson, the volume is a distinct 
contribution. 

Thirteen shoit chapters compose the volume. The first three deal with the 
rise of history before it became a "subject” in the school curriculum. Chapters 
iv to x summarize the work, of outstanding teachers of history and theorists 
dealing with the function of history in education in the period 1575 to about 
1850. The chapters in this group are: "History Enters the School Curriculum,” 
u Bcr Kluge Uoff-Mcister / J "History for Emile/ 7 "Joseph Priestley as a Teacher 
of History/ 7 "The Treatment of Histoiy by Eascdow and His Associates/ 7 
"Frederick the Great as an Advocate of School Instruction in Histoiy/' nnd 
"Karl Milller's Survey of History Teaching 71 Chapter xi is "History in the 
Integration of School Studies 71 ; chapter xii is "EitLing the Past to the Present 77 ; 
and chapter xiii is "Using Lhe Past To Explain the Present/ 7 The first ten chap¬ 
ters of the book are chronological; the last thice are topical. Much of the hook 
is biographical in its general approach. 

The scholarly basis for Professor Johnson’s book is evident on every page. 
His r£sum£ of important writings and events in the teaching of history includes 
material on the objectives, the curriculum, teaching equipment, and methods of 
procedure, His descriptions and analyses are tmly mirrors "in which we see 
some of the most fundamental of our own discoveries 77 (p* 47), and they are well 
calculated to puncture many of om cunent conceits as well as to afford per¬ 
spective for understanding the present The volume will he stimulating and 
thought provoking to tcacheis and students generally, It seems to the review er, 

1 Henry Johnson, An Introduction to ihc Iltslory of the Social Sciences in Schools. Re¬ 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part II. New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 193a. Pp vl+146. Si.25. 
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however, that the hook has two limitations, which the reader should keep in 
mind—limitations imposed, no doubt, by the brevity of the book, its position as 
one of a series of correlated volumes, and by the conditions under which it was 
written, Fiist, the title of the book is broader than the book itself; it is much 
more a history of the teaching of history than a history of the teaching of the 
social sciences, While it is true that for centuries history was virtually the only 
social science (and with these centuries Professor Johnson deals .admirably), it 
is unfortunate that his volume almost ignores economics, sociology, and social 
psychology and gives only meager space to geography and government. 
Second, the book is more negative than positive in its tone. On occasion it 
seems to have been written more to demonstrate that theie is nothing new in 
education than to assay the developments of the past in a constructive man¬ 
ner. Withal, the book J s values overshadow its defects, and the volume should 
be familiar to all who deal with teaching in the social-science field, 

Howard E. Wilson 

Harvard University 

Modern methods m the elementary-school subjects ,—The book here under re¬ 
view 1 is a textbook in elementary-school methods with a misleading title, a perti¬ 
nent introductory chapter, an excellent treatment of general teaching techniques, 
and a piactical presentation of the special methods which pertain to the more 
important elementary-school subjects, 

Just why the authors chose the phrase "directing learning" as the title key¬ 
note is difficult to explain, for the book places its chief emphasis on pupil self¬ 
activity and indirect learning. Any faults in the title, however, are more Lhan 
made up in the introductory chapter, which is exceptionally "pertinent" be¬ 
cause, as Webster says, it "relates to the subject or matter in hand" in a de¬ 
lightfully clear-cut and stimulative manner. The reader is at once convinced 
that the authors have their subject matter thoroughly in hand, and he is given, 
together with an early orientation, the appropriate mind-set referred to in later 
chapters, 

The remaining chapters in Part I are devoted to the more general aspects of 
teaching and learning. The section includes a chapter each on the nature of 
learning, the various learning activities, the acquisition of knowledge, the pat¬ 
terns of conduct, and the needs of individual pupils, The authors assert that 
they desire to be progressive but not radical, steering between the conservatism 
of the more conventional school and the undirected "freedom" of the extreme 
progresssive school. The reviewer would say that they have decidedly progres¬ 
sive leanings but that these are tempered throughout the book by the constant 
attention paid to related scientific studies. Part I affords the reader a brief but 
thoroughly up-to-date and sound treatment of general methods, 

Part II is devoted to the special methods of teaching connected with reading, 

1 Walter S, Monroe and Ruth Streitz, Directing Learning in the Elementary School. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co , Inc., 1932, Pp $2 50, 
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language, the social studies, arithmetic, handwriting, and the fine and the indus¬ 
trial arts, Here the authors, in the interests of unity, make something of an at¬ 
tempt to cast their special methods in the common mold of the preceding general 
methods This pioceduTG is of doubtful validity; certainly, it is unnecessary ill 
light of the excellent array of carefully chosen special methods and devices which 
make up these chapters The reviewer is particularly impressed with the helpful 
way in which the writers have combined scientific and progressive practices in 
their treatment of reading and arithmetic, In all the chapters the reader easily 
senses the familiarity of Lhe writers with Lhc pedagogical and experimental lit¬ 
erature which bears on the subject under treatment, If any criticism weie to be 
made of these later chapters, it would be to note the absence of releience to cer¬ 
tain practical although less scientific teaching piocedui.es which are in fairly 
widespread use, 

Taken as a whole* the book may be ic com mended highly as a sound., up-to- 
date, stimulative treatment of modern methods in the elementary-school sub¬ 
jects. The reviewer commends it both for use as a general textbook and for 
individual reading. 

Feed C. Ayer 

University op Texas 


An experimental evaluation oj the efficiency of lhe junior high school. —The jun¬ 
ior high school as a distinctive type of school is today abouL twenty-five yeais 
old, According to the latest statistics from the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, there are at present something like sixteen hundred such schools in the 
United States and approximately three thousand other systems which have 
adopted most of the essential features of the junior high school, Yet Lheie aie 
those who characterize this new type of organization as a failure and prophesy 
its early abandonment. Among the many reasons thaL led to Lhc development 
of the junior high school, two standout prominently: (1) the desire Lo economize 
time by giving biiefer program allotments to the so-called "fundamental sub¬ 
jects" in Grades VII and VIII and (2) the desire lo prepare pupils better for 
senior high school and college by beginning Lhe study of secondary-school sub¬ 
jects earlier than was formerly done. Critics have contended that the new type 
of school, is not realizing either of these objectives, at least in any satisfactory 
manner. 

A number of studies have been made relating to the questions at issue. For 
the most part, however, these have dealt with attainments of pupils after leaving 
the junior high school and have been confined to analyses of data gathered from 
single school systems* In a recent study 1 a different appioach is made, Here the 
problem is restricted to the work done in Lhe junior high school grades, and the 
study includes data from six different school systems, The author seized on the 

‘Bancroft Eeatley, Achimnml in the Junior High School Harvard Studies in 
Education, Vol. XVIII. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ilarvaid University Press, 1932, 
Pp, xiv-bpa, $2,00. 
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fact that the time allotments given to the so-called “fundamental subjects” in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX are usually much shoi ter in typical junior high schools 
than the time allotments given the same subjects in typical un-reorganized 
school systems, and he sought to determine the relative gains in achievement 
made by pupils under these conditions within the two systems, 

To caTry on his investigation, Eeatley selected six representative school sys¬ 
tems in Massachusetts, Three of these systems were organized on the old 8-4 
basis, while three were organized on the 6-3-3 basis. From these six selections 
three pairs of school systems weiemade, care being taken to insure an approxi¬ 
mate equality with respect to size, community interests, and economic resources 
in each pair. Moreover, selection of the three junior high school systems was 
originally made so that a difference in time allotments would appear between 
these schools and Lhe 8-4 systems with which they weie compared, 

By the use of the Stanford Achievement Test and the Otis Self-administering 
Tests of Mental Ability as the measuring instruments, the seventh-grade pupils 
in the six school systems selected were tested in the autumn of 1927 and again 
retested as ninth-grade pupils in the spring of 1930, Not only weic the school 
systems paired on a basis of comparable data, but the groups of pupils in each 
6-3-3 system were paired with similar groups in Lhe paired 8-4 system with re¬ 
spect to sex, chronological age, educational age, and intelligence quotient at the 
seventh-grade level. 

The summarized findings of Lhe investigations are as follows: 

i, In none of the functions measured does the difference in gain favor consistently 
cither the non-junior school or the junior high school. 

2 In each of the functions measured at least one of the six paired groups shows a 
substantial difference in gain. 

3. In the detailed aspects of achievement, twenty-four of the sixty-six differences in 
gain are substantial. 

4. Of the twenty-four substantial differences, twelve favor the non-junior school, 
and twelve Lhe junior high school. 

5. Of the twenty-four substantial differences, eleven are found in paired groups of 
boys, thirteen in paired groups of girls. 

6. In eighteen of the twenty-four substantial differences, superiority in gain is as¬ 
sociated with inferiority in initial ability 

7. In total achievement, two out of six paired groups show substantial differences in 
gain—one in favor of the non-junior school, the other in favor of the junior high school 

fo. 7 q1- 

Clearly, in so far as the specific question here in dispute is concerned, Beat- 
ley's study has made out a case for neither the junior high school nor for the older 
form of school organization. As he himself states, “Neither type of school lias 
demonstrated its superiority over the other in furthering gains in achievement in 
fundamentals” (p. 79). This conclusion will, of course, be disappointing both to 
the extreme antagonists and the extreme protagonists of the school-reform pro¬ 
gram, Nevertheless, the data collected warrant no other deduction. 
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However, considered indirectly, Beatley's study plays completely into the 
hands of the advocates of junior high schools. For certainly, if equally satis¬ 
factory results can be obtained in "fundamentals” in Grades VII, VIII, and IX 
by giving much less time to the teaching of these subjects than is given in other 
systems, then much greater time is made available in those giades for work on 
things other than "fundamentals/' Moreover, to proceed in this manner is true 
economy. Indeed, this economy in time is precisely the main Lhing for which 
Eliot and the Committee of Ten pleaded forty years ago, when the impetus 
producing the junior high school was started. To eliminate waste and still main¬ 
tain efficiency—these are the aims of every school administrator, By devoting 
less time to fundamentals, the junior high school has more time in which to 
extend the scope of general education and to offer to young people a truly vitaliz¬ 
ing program of studies. This fact is the glory of the junior high school. By rea¬ 
son of it, as Beatley says, "It has enriched the program of studies thiougk the 
introduction of presumably more vital content of a social and scientific nature; 
it has broadened the scope of its instruction in mathematics; it has made an ear¬ 
lier beginning on foreign-language study; it has enlarged the opportunities for 
participation in art and music, in the manual, domestic, and commercial aits, 
and in physical activities” (pp. 82-83). 

Possibly critics may find weaknesses in some of the assumptions and piocc- 
dures adopted by the author in his study. Indeed, the investigator himself an¬ 
ticipates these. For example, he frankly acknowledges that, in making his com¬ 
parisons, lie ignored such factors as differences in the professional competence of 
teachers, differences in standaids of promotion, differences in the quality of pro¬ 
fessional leadership, differences in salary schedules, differences in pupil-teachcr 
ratios, and other differences of similar types Rather lie assumed that such ele¬ 
ments "probably would not operate consistently to favor one type of school or¬ 
ganization rather than the other” (p. 19). With this assumption the reviewer 
agrees. Uncontrollable factois of many kinds are inherenL in most problems that 
concern practical school situations, This fact, however, in no wise detracts fiom 
the validity and the value of such studies, nor does it detract from the present 
investigation. The author has done a highly creditable piece of work and has 
done it under difficulties. To the reviewer, his data are representative and ade¬ 
quate, his procedures defensible and appropriate, and his conclusions valid and 
expressive. The study is a real contribution to the science of education and es¬ 
pecially to the literature relating to the junior high school. In particular, the 
book will furnish much sound factual material to those who aie defending the 
newer type of school organization against the attacks of those who seek to undei- 
minc its development on the score that it is needlessly expensive and inefficient* 

All educators, whcLhei friends or foes of the school-reorganization movement T 
will wish to read this book. 

C. 0 . Davis 

University op Michigan 
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Ail evaluation of Icaeker-tennrc legislation —The movement to secure pro¬ 
tected tenure for the public-school teacher has resulted in legislation of a type 
that should be frankly recognized as experimental, Such legislation has been 
supported by the leaders in the organized educational associations with a view 
to protecting the teacher from petty political and social attacks. It was thought 
that, by eliminating the annual-election plan and insuring tenure during effi¬ 
ciency and good behavior, the teaching staff would be stabilized, a higher type 
of talent would be attracted to the profession, and the efficiency of the schools 
would be increased. Strong opposition to such legislation has been made by 
superintendents and boaids of education because of the difficulties encounteicd 
in dismissing undesirable teachers on tenure. Many school officials are reluctant 
to place teacheis on tenure. They contend that such Leachers become more 
difficult to supervise, less progressive, and less co-operative, The unwillingness 
to place teachers on tenure is said to result in the dismissal of many satisfactory 
teachers at the end of the probationary period, in increases in teacher turnover, 
and in a decrease in the efficiency of the schools, 

Since the hist state-wide law providing tenure of service for public-school 
teachers was enacted by the legislature of New Jersey in 1909, thirteen other 
states and the District of Columbia have enacted similar legislation. Cities have 
favored such legislation to an even greater extent. In 1924 there were forty-two 
cities in twenty-two states with tenure regulations. Although the legislation in 
most of the states Is too recent for a just appraisal, that of New Jersey should 
be amenable to thorough evaluation. Such an evaluation has recently been re¬ 
ported by Holmstedt. 1 

In order to determine the effects of the New Jersey tenure law on teacher 
dismissal, transiency, turnover, professional improvement in service, and poli¬ 
cies of personnel administration, the author collected data by the questionnaire 
method from 42 per cent of all the school systems in New Jersey and from 64 per 
cent of the systems in Connecticut having teaching staffs of from 10 to 350 
teachers, Since Connecticut does not have a tenure law, comparisons between 
systems in the two states reveal, at least to some extent, the effects of tenure 
legislation, 

The New Jersey tenure law provides that teachers cannot be discharged after 
serving the probationary period of three years (( except for inefficiency, incapac¬ 
ity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, or other just cause/ 1 The charges must be 
written, and the teacher must be given a hearing before the board of education 
with privilege of counsel If dismissal follows the hearing, the teacher may ap¬ 
peal to the commissioner of education of the state. 

It was found that the rate of dismissal in the case of elementary-school teach¬ 
ers, principals, and supervisors is slightly higher in Connecticut; in the case of 
high-school teachers and special teachers, it is higher in New Jersey. None of the 

1 Raleigh W. Holmstedt, A Study of the Effects of lfie Teacher Tenure Law in New 
Jersey . Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 526. New Yorki Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. j+ih. $1.50 
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differences is statistically significant. Approximately 60 per ceiiL of all dismissals 
in New Jersey occur during the first year of service as compared with 44 per cent 
in Connecticut, Between the first and fifth year of service differences are not sta¬ 
tistically significant, but after the fifth year dismissals in Connecticut are 14.9 
per cent higher. Superintendents in New Jersey reported that 63 teachers cf a 
total of 1,007 would be dismissed if they were not employed on tenure, During 
the twenty years between the enactment of the tenure legislation and the time 
of the study, forty^two cases of dismissal had been appealed to the commissioner 
of education Twenty of these were decided in favor of the teacher, 

Total teacher turnover in New Jersey is 9,6 per cent, in Connecticut 13.5 
per cent, the difference being eight times its probable error, When dismissals 
are subtracted from total turnover, it is found that 6.6 per cent of New 
Jersey teachers and 10.S per cent of Connecticut teachers voluntarily terminated 
their service. Comparable data concerning teacher turnover in New Jersey show 
an increase of 2.3 per cent between 1912 and 1925. 

The effects of tenure on the professional improvement of teachers in service 
were determined by comparisons of the two groups on the bases of summer- 
school credits earned, professional books and periodicals read, and membership 
in professional organizations The data revealed that tenure had no effects on 
the progressive tendencies of teachers, However, the investigator failed to point 
out in connection with this conclusion that in New Jersey 85 pci cent of the 
teachers not on tenure returned the questionnaire and only 68 per cent of those 
on tenure returned it. This fact points strongly to the conclusions that those 
teachers on tenure who answered the questionnaire were a highly selected group 
and that any conclusions based on the data, as well as the statistical techniques 
used in interpreting the data, are invalid, It also indicates that there is a real 
difference in the progressiveness of the two groups. 

The facts gathered in this study will be a source of no great satisfaction either 
to those who favor or to those who oppose tenure legislation, They point to the 
conclusions that the dismissal of unsatisfactory teachers should be less difficult 
and that the professional improvement of teachers on tenure must be stimulated 
through the salary schedule. 

Considering the limitations of the questionnaire method, the study is worthy 
of commendation. It is difficult to understand why a state department of educa¬ 
tion operating under tenure legislation would not be sufficiently interested in the 
evaluation of the law to insure an investigator returns of 100 per cent on the 
facts which are pertinent. 

Waiter W. Cook 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Progress in measurement by direct observation ,—The past six years have 
witnessed a rapidly growing group of investigations employing methods of 
measurement by direct observation, which have been variously characterized as 
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“time-sampling,” “repeated short samples/' “natural-history approach,” "sit¬ 
uational analysis/' etc. The reviewer's bibliography of studies employing some 
variation of time-sampling techniques now numbers fifty titles, and a report by 
Arrington 1 represents a worthy addition. The monograph is one of a series in 
experimental sociology conducted at the Child Development Institute of Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, Tor a complete background to the investiga¬ 
tion the reader should refer to pieceding lcporls by Dorothy SwaineThomas and 
students working under her direction. 

Part I of the present study is devoted to a critical examination of techniques 
for studying the social, material, and self components of undirected activity. 
Part II presents individual and normative data, consistency of evidence with 
data collected by other research woikers on the same children, the interrela¬ 
tions of variables, and a preliminary attempt at prognosis. 

The subjects of the investigation were twenty children, ranging in age from 
sixteen to thirty-two months at the beginning of the observation period. 
Since the primary emphasis of the study was on the development of method, the 
number of cases was felt to be sufficient, and the author makes clear the tenta¬ 
tive nature of the normative summaries. 

A considerable period of exploratory work preceded the development of a 
practicable technique. In the final approach to the problem the investigaloi 
studied the following categories of behavior in children: (i) contact with mate¬ 
rial, (2} walking or other physical activity not accompanied by contact with ma¬ 
terial, (3) absence of overt activity, (4) talking, (5) physical contact with per¬ 
sons, (6) laughing, and (7) crying. The behavior to be included in these classifi¬ 
cations was described in some detail, and a code was used in recording. Two 
experienced observers made simultaneous observations for five-minute intervals. 
Twenty-four five-minute records were made as a minimum. The method of re¬ 
cording permitted further fractionation of the time unit. 

Analyses were made in terms of both duration and frequency of occurrence 
of the behavior appearing in the records. The reliability data are reported in too 
great detail to warrant specific mention here. Suffice it to say that the coeffi¬ 
cients of correlation reported for reliability are ustially in the neighborhood of 
90. Two of the more stable interrelations are between age and “talking to per¬ 
sons” (,73±.o5) and between age and social contacts initiated (,66±.o6), The 
correlation of ,54+.08 between total physical activity and vocalization may 
be indicative of the concomitance of two types of extrovert activities. 

Talking to persons (,6 q± .11) and talking to self (.46+ .14) appear to give the 
most enduring picture of the behavior patterns of children within the various 
categories of behavior studied over an interval of a year. An increase in the 
amount of verbalization and a relative shift from non-social to social talking in 
the age period from two to three years were also marked features of the data. 

1 Ruth E. Arring ton, Interrelations in the Behavior of Young Children. Child Develop¬ 
ment Monographs, No. 8. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932* 
Pp. xviii+156. 
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Tlie writer of the monograph states: "No attempt has been made to lelate 
the findings to intelligence, as measuied by mental age or intelligence quotient, 
since psychological tests, as thus far developed, are recognized to be unsatis¬ 
factory measures of the mental ability of very young children 11 (p, 83), To the 
reviewer, even if Lhe relatively unsatisfactory character of the instruments 
be gianted, this position appears to be untenable in advance of use in view of the 
considerable number of stable trends reported in existing studies, 

The student of time-sampling as a method of research will be interested in 
one generalization anived at during Lhe evolution of procedure: "In this dis¬ 
cussion of the evolution of a method, emphasis lias been repeatedly placed 
upon two fundamental trends in the process, the tendency to divide the total 
behavior complex into finer and finer units and the tendency to eliminate every 
element capable of diffeienL interpretation that might leduce the reliability of 
the data iccorded” (p. 27). 

The report is written primarily with the needs of Lhe research specialist in 
mind, Investigators of the behavior of young children will find the ieport rich 
in suggestions for further study. 

Willard C. Olson 

University of Michigan 


The leaching of poetry ,—Hoopers book 1 presenting the teaching of poetry in 
the elementary school is small in size but large in con Lent, The book treats in 
turn three major themes: teaching objectives and procedures, Lhe integration 
of poetry with other school subjects, and suggestions for guiding pupils in crea¬ 
tive work. 

The first three chapters discuss the place of poetry in the new curiiculum and 
set forth the preseiiE>da} r objectives as twofold: "the appreciative [growth] and 
the creative growth of Lhe child" (p. 42). Chapter iv assigns to the primary 
grades the teaching of "lhythm, meaning, and pictures" (p 41) and to Llie mid¬ 
dle grades instruction in "sound, sense, and suggestion" (p. 65). At the close of 
this part of his volume the author quotes Alexander Iladdow (On the Teaching of 
Poetry ): teaching poetry is like life .... we lay down a few principles 

that ought to be followed, but .... the method of applying these principles 
varies with the class, the poem, and the teacher 1 " (p, 82). 

The second theme is developed in chapter v by means of many concrete sug¬ 
gestions for associating poetry with the social studies, particularly with world- 
exploration, with the development of America, and with our Euiopcan back¬ 
grounds, If the author had allocated such synLhcsis to the upper grades of the 
elementary-school curriculum, his program would have had bettei balance. To 
grasp the significance of poetry as interpreting life in the laigcr sense is probably 
too difficult for pupils of the primary grades, 

The lliiid theme, creating poetry, presented in chapter v, denies any purpose 

1 John Hooper, Poetry in the Nm Curriculum: A Manual for Elementary Teachers. 
Brattleboro, Veimont* Steven Daye Press, 1932, Pp, 136. 
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of creating poets but maintains that in attempts at creative writing the children 
learn how to discriminate among words, acquire a sense of arrangement of ideas, 
and attain “a realization that language is as alive as the moment in which it is 
used” (p. 113). 

R. L. Lyman 


Evaluating pupil progress .—The content of a recent monograph 1 may be in¬ 
ferred from the title Rating School Pupils , The first three chapters deal, respec¬ 
tively, with the classification of criticisms most frequently directed against con¬ 
ventional pupil reports, means of increasing the range of teacher judgments of 
pupils' work, and methods of making ratings more objective. The fourth chap¬ 
ter, entitled “Finding a Standard for Rating,” is devoted to the development of 
a scale for grouping and comparing scores of classroom tests and for reducing 
them to composite scores, The scale is “analogous to the T-scale in use with 
standard tests’ 1 (p. 30) and is a “standard scale derived from the standard devia¬ 
tion from the mean of a normal distribution” (p T 49). The use of a device by 
which a series of raw scores can be automatically scaled is also explained. How 
the measurement of pupil effort may be facilitated by the use of the scale under 
discussion forms the main material of the final chapter. 

No reference is made to departures from conventional schemes for marking 
pupils, such as recording only the passing or the failing of a mastery test on the 
essentials of a given unit or indicating satisfactory or unsatisfactory performance 
in citizenship traits without reference to standing in classroom subjects. The 
book is written in concise and non-technical style, and its content should prove 
stimulating to instructors in educational measurement, to principals, and to 
classroom teachers. 

Paul R. Pierce 

Willtau; E. Gladstone School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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educational J^etosf and editorial Comment 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 

Some time ago the Illinois Commission on Taxation and Ex¬ 
penditures employed Griffenhagen and Associates, consultants in 
administration and finance, to draft proposals for the reorganization 
of local government in Illinois. One portion of the report which has 
recently been made public deals with the problem of simplification 
of the structural organization of the state school system. That some 
type of centralization and simplification of the mechanisms of 
school administration is imperative is made perfectly clear by the 
following facts: There are in Illinois 12,085 school districts of nine 
different types; it is estimated that there are 47,109 elective officials 
exercising some degree of control over school affairs; 70.88 per cent 
of all the school buildings in Illinois are one-room schoolhouses; there 
are in the state 1,777 districts having no more than ten pupils and 
4,284 districts having no more than fifteen pupils; there is no state 
board of education nor any other board or body having centralized 
control over many important educational functions. Moreover, the 
present administrative organization makes it difficult, if not im- 
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possible, to provide anything resembling equality of educational op¬ 
portunity. For example, in districts having only one teacher assessed 
valuations vary from $12,610 to $2,898,591, a ratio of 1 to 230; “the 
cost per year per pupil varies from $22 to $171; and the percentage 
of teachers who are normal-school graduates varies from 7.9 to 91,3 
per cent. ,J Indeed, if the state could discover some formula for 
equalizing educational opportunity, the result would merely be the 
perpetuation of the existing unsatisfactory type of organization. 
The report recommends: 

That apian of reorganization be adopted which will not only do away with 
the complexity, confusion, and conflict involved in the existing situation and 
substantially reduce the number of taxing units, elected officers, and adminis¬ 
trative officials but make for substantial improvement in the quality of educa¬ 
tional service. This plan is described in the following series of proposals. 

1. That the people of the state of Illinois take steps to establish and organize 
“community school units” as the local instruments of government for the 
maintenance and administration of the common school system, It is proposed 
that each of these local community school units embrace a homogeneous terri¬ 
tory having natural and logical boundaries and a population possessing common 
economic and social interests and sufficiently large to make possible the setting¬ 
up of a truly economical and effective school organization but not too large to 
preclude local control or interest. It is suggested that the 12,085 school districts 
in Illinois be reorganized into not more than 400 or 500 such community school 
units. 

2. That the local units be managed by elected “community boards of educa¬ 
tion" functioning administratively through professionally qualified superin¬ 
tendents. 

3. That the responsibilities of the state for the functions of planning and 
guiding and supervising its system of free schools be exercised through a state 
department of education headed by a state board of education made up of lay 
members appointed by the governor for overlapping terms. It is intended that 
this citizen, state board shall bring about the continuity essential for the pro¬ 
gressive guidance of a non-political administrative department, shall take over 
the functions of all state educational agencies now existing, and shall function 
through a technical staff fully equipped to provide the school officers in charge 
of the community units with adequate advice and assistance. 

4. That the legislature look to the state board as the agency through which 
it may keep in touch with the educational needs of the state and by the help of 
which it may plan such legislation as will meet the needs of the school system 

5. That, as its first duty, the state board of education make the necessary 
detail studies of community characteristics, needs, wishes, conditions, wealth, 
enrolment, plant, and the like and devise a plan of districting that will best meet 
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all of the requirements of an efficient system of free schools and that thereupon 
community school units be established in conformity with such plans. It is in¬ 
tended that the legislature should prescribe the standards and specify the pro¬ 
cedure, including notice, hearing, and review, to be observed by the state board 
in establishing the local units of school administration. 

6, That there be no intermediate unit of school administration. The estab¬ 
lishment of a state board and a staff and the enlargement of the size and powers 
of the local units provide for every function that an intermediate unit could 
possibly pel form and provide for it more simply and economically. Should the 
proposed plan be adopted in its entirety, the expense of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools in every county can be eliminated 

7, That the responsibility for the management of the permanent school 
township funds and township school lands and other property from the school 
township trustees and treasurers be transferred to the state board of education 
and the state treasurer; that responsibility for the sale of school lands be trails- 
ferred from the county superintendents to the state board of education; that the 
community boards be empoweied to select and designate depository banks for 
the current funds of their respective units and to have the superintendent of 
each unit, functioning as its chief executive officer, made responsible for receiv¬ 
ing, depositing, disbursing, and accounting for current funds In accordance with 
the appropriation resolution of the community board, the general law governing 
the handling and expenditure of public funds, and the procedures prescribed by 
the state board. 

It is believed that the proposed changes would reduce the cost 
of maintaining the schools and, at the same time, would result in 
a more effective educational system than the present plan of or¬ 
ganization. The anticipated benefits are summarized as follows: 

Benefits Emphasizing Economy 

1. The number of school districts would be reduced from 12,085 to fewer 
than 500. 

2. The number of elected school-district officials would be reduced from over 
47,000 to 2,500 at most, probably to 2,000 or fewei- 

31 The number of paid appointive employees, including secretaries of boards, 
office clerks, business managers, attorneys, nurses, attendance officers, and 
supervisors, would be greatly reduced 

4. The elected school-township treasurers and school-township trustees 
would be eliminated, 4,971 of the former and 1,657 of the latter. The half¬ 
million dollars now paid to or spent by them would be saved. 

5. Another half-million dollars now being expended to maintain the offices 
of the county superintendents of schools would be saved. Another 102 elected 
officials and the positions of all their assistants would be eliminated. 
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6 . The losses now being incurred through duplication of buildings, equip¬ 
ment, and instructional service will be curbed. 

7. The loss through the duplication of highly paid administrative officials 
and organizations made necessary by the dual system of school districts would 
be saved. 

Benefits Emphasizing Educational Effectiveness 

8. The serious educational handicaps involved in the present dual system of 
educational administration would be eliminated. A unified, integrated, well- 
articulated school system would replace the two competing systems in existence 
in many important areas. Such developments as the use of junior high schools 
would become possible in those areas. 

9. Provision would be made for much-needed action and leadership in the 
interests of state-wide standards and of uniformity of adherence to sound edu¬ 
cational and financial policies and procedures 

10. The effectiveness of administrative and supervisory officers would be in¬ 
creased because the community unit proposed is small enough for personal 
supervision yet large enough to provide for these activities economically, 

11. The effectiveness both of lay boards of education and professional super¬ 
intendents of schools would be increased through a clear separation of powers 
and functions and a definite fixing of responsibility. 

12. It would become possible to reduce the number of inefficient one-room, 
one-teacher schools through local action. This will result in better educational 
advantages to the rural areas, 

13. The community unit would provide a larger area with greater resources 
as a base upon which taxes may be levied, and thus the serious inequalities in 
burden would be reduced. The proportionately heavier tax load carried by the 
farmer would be reduced. 

14. The larger area and greater resources of the community school unit would 
allow the state to put into effect a state equalization program and administer 
the plan economically. 

NON-PROMOTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Almost thirty years ago William H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, called attention sharply to the problem 
of non-promotion in the public schools. A few years later Leonard P. 
Ayres, in his Laggards in Our Schools , made the first comprehensive 
analysis of pupil progress from grade to grade, More recently vari¬ 
ous administrative plans and policies have been employed with the 
view of reducing retardation. As a result, retardation has been ma¬ 
terially lessened. A recent study entitled Non-Promotion in Ele¬ 
mentary Schookj by Hollis L, Caswell, indicates, however, that the 
problem of retardation has by no means been satisfactorily solved. 
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In many communities there is still a startlingly high rate of non-pro¬ 
motion. The rate of non-promotion varies markedly in various sec¬ 
tions of the country, in different cities, in the various schools of the 
same city, in the different grades, and between boys and girls. The 
following passages are quoted from Mr. Caswell’s study. 

Data are first presented on non-promotion in seven states. These data, taken 
from two state surveys and five reports of state superintendents, are for the 
year 1931 in three states, for 1930 in two states, for 1529 in one state, and for 
1928 in one state. The total school enrolment in these seven states is over two 
and a quaiter million children, 

.... the amount of non-promotion varies from 4,9 per cent in Utah to 16,7 
per cent in Virginia. This is a surprisingly wide variation; especially so, when 
the small number of states from which data are available is consideied. That the 
percentage of children who are not promoted in Virginia should be three times 
the percentage not promoted in Utah is indeed a striking fact. Obviously, pro¬ 
motion practices differ significantly among states, It is possible, also, that there 
aie regional differences, although the available data are entirely inadequate for a 
conclusion on this point. Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that the two western 
states in the list are lowest in the amount of non-promotion while the eastern 
states are highest. 

The extent of non-promotion in cities may be estimated . * . , for thirty- 
seven cities that range in size from quite small to very large The total school 
enrolment of these citiesis over one and a quarter million. In twenty-three cities 
the data are for 1930, 1931, or 1932; in fourteen they aie for years before 
i 93 °. 

The amount of non-promotion in these thirLy-seven cities varies from 2.3 
per cent in Long Beach, California, to 16.7 per cent in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The remaining cities are distributed quite evenly between these extremes, thus 
indicating, as in the case of the states, wide diversity of practice. Obviously, the 
problem of non-promotion is handled quite differently in a city that finds it 
necessary to require the repetition of their grades by only slightly moie than two 
pupils out of each hundred and in a city that requires almost seventeen pupils 
out of each hundred to repeat their grades, 

These variations among cities, as in case of the states, suggest the probability 
of regional differences. Eight out of the ten cities with the lowest percentages 
of non-promotion are located in states west of Lhe Mississippi River while seven , 
out of the ten cities with the highest percentages of non-promotion are on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The median amount of non-promotion among these cities is approximately 
8 per cent, This average is considerably below the aveiage for the states. 

An examination of piactices within school systems throws further light on the 

status of non-promotion.As will be noted, there aie wide variations 

among schools in the same city, In New York City one school required 32 per 
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cent more pupils to repeat their grades than did another school This wide varia¬ 
tion, of course, is among a very large number of schools, in all 561, In Santa 
Monica, California, however, with a total of nine schools, one school required 
30.7 per cent more pupils to repeat their grades than did another. In contrast, 
Alhambra, California, also with nine schools, had a variation of only 4.8 per 
cent between the school with the smallest and the school with the largest per- 
centagc of non-promotion. The medians of the variations in non-promotion 
among schools in the fifteen cities under consideration is 16 per cent. .... 

Wide variations in promotion practices from school to school in the same city 
are indeed hard to justify, They probably indicate that little or no effort has 
been made to solve promotion problems on a city-wide basis and that each school 
has been left largely to its own devices, Practice, in all probability, has been 
dominated by the belief of the principal or of individual teachers. This is mani¬ 
festly unfair to children. It suggests that a child's promotion is probably de¬ 
pendent in large measure upon nn individual's whim or caprice. If the child 
happens to attend one school, his chances for promotion may be very good, 
while if he attends another school, his chances may be relatively poor, and there 
is reason to believe that this is true regardless of the achievement of the 
pupil .... 

In view of the wide variations in rates of non-promotion among schools of 
the same city and the evidence, limited ns it is, that non-promotion is not related 
directly to achievement, the conclusion appears to be justified that variations 
in the amount of non-promotion in different schools is the result of chance ele¬ 
ments, such as the beliefs or whims of particular principals or teachers 

Non-promotion varies not only from school to school in the same city but also 
from grade to grade. Data related to this point are given .... for thirty-five 
cities involving an enrolment of one and three-quarter million pupils. Twenty- 
two of these cities report non-promotion by half grades and thirteen by whole 
grades, 

There is a decided tendency for the first grade to have a considerably higher 
rate of non-promotion than other grades, Grade IB, on the average, has 15 per 
cent non-promotion, while in Grades IA and IIE the rate drops to 10 per cent, 
The rate for the remaining grades is between 4 and 7 per cent. The same condi¬ 
tion exists in schools for which data are for whole grades. The first grade has a 
rate of non-promotion, on the average, of 16 per cent, while the remaining grades 
have rates between 8 and 10 per cent. 

Variation among cities in rate of non-promotion is also greatest in the first 
grade. The variation in cities with reports for half grades is 22 pei cent in 
Grade IB, and in cities with reports for whole grades it is 26 per cent for Grade 
I, With one exception the variation for other grades is from 10 to 14 per cent 
For Grade V the variation is 20 per cent. 

Variations in rate of non-promotion for different grades, as revealed by the 
data here presented, are not significant except in the first grade. The excessive 
rate in the first grade, as compared with other grades, indicates basic maladjust- 
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menfc in first-grade work, This condition, of course, is generally recognized by 
those who work with the primary grades, and a variety of efforts are being made 
to correct the situation. More adequate understanding of the function of pro¬ 
motion by first-grade teachers would contribute much to the correction of the 
difficulty. 

We turn next to consideration of the relation of non-promotion and sex. 
Data for seven cities involving a school enrolment of about a quarter of a million 
pupils were found on this point in four surveys, one research bulletin, and two 
annual reports. The range of non-promotion for these cities is from 2.3 per cent 
to 16.7 per cent. In all of these cities . . , , a higher percentage of boys failed 
than girls. The largest difference was in Nashville, where 6,9 per cent more boys 
were retained in their grades than girls. The smallest difference was in Long 
Beach, where the amount was 1,3 per cent. 

The foregoing analyses lead to the following conclusions: 

a) The rate of non-promotion in diffeient cities and states varies widely. 
The range probably approximates 2 per cent to 20 per cent. 

b) The average rate of non-promotion for all grades approximates 10 per 
cent, 

c) There appeal to be regional differences in the extent of the use of non¬ 
promotion, 

d) Schools in the same systems differ widely in the extent to which they 
employ non-proinotion, the difference in rate being as high as 30 per cent, 

c) The rate of non-promotion is significantly higher in Grade I than in other 
grades. 

/) The rate of non-promotion in B sections of grades tends to be higher than 
in A sections of grades. 

g) The rate of non-promotion is higher for boys than foi girls. 

h) In general, the amount of non-promotion has been somewhat lowered 
during recent years The major characteristics of the practice, however, as 
pointed out more than thirty years ago, exisL today in numerous schools. As 
these characteristics indicated an unsolved problem at that time, they suggest 
the persistence of the problem, 

IS NON-PROMOTION A DEFENSIBLE POLICY? 

A study of the effects of non-promotion in the schools of Phila¬ 
delphia has been made by W. Walker Cheyney and Philip A. Boyer, 
of the Division of Educational Research, Philadelphia. The follow¬ 
ing paragraphs are quoted from the report of their investigations. 

Philadelphia has reduced its non-promotions by 35 per cent during the past 
fifteen years, Most of the reduction has taken place in Grades II—VI, ResulLs 
from four recent Philadelphia studies agree in pointing out the probability that 
high promotion rates are more efficient than lower promotion rates in terms of 
pupil achievement per year of school life, The studies consisted of the following 
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comparisons belween groups of schools whose average intelligence quotients 
were equal: (i) liigh-promotion-rale schools with low-promotion-rate schools, 

(3) high-retardation schools with low-retardation schools, (3) past with present 
performance of schools which showed marked increases in promotion rates, 

(4) schools which had noticeably decreased their over-ageness in a two-year 
period with schools that showed increased over-ageness during the same period. 

In general, teachers require pupils to repeat the woik of a grade either be¬ 
cause they feel that this repetition will be to the best advantage of the pupil 
concerned or because it is necessitated by the pupil J s inability to do the work of 
the next grade. Specific reasons advanced for not promoting pupils, and findings 
in reference to them, may be listed under six headings: 

r. Certain pupils are required to repeat grades because teachers believe that this 
will leach thm to work harder and thus make them more successful individuals *— 
Studies in Philadelphia indicate that cases of serious failure are, almost without 
exception, due to a level of mental ability which cannot keep up with the re¬ 
quirements set or to excessive absence clue to illness. One study of the ratio of 
achievement to ability for four hundred eighth-grade pupils showed that this 
ratio was not materially higher (1.3 educational-quotient points) for pupils who 
had been successful than for pupils who had failed in several seventh- and eighth- 
grade subjects, indicating that the achievement of a pupil is determined not by 
his effort but by his intelligence quotient. 

In addition to the fact that pupils fail because they do not have a sufficiently 
high intelligence quotient rather than because they have not put forth a reason¬ 
able amount of effort, we find that forcing pupils to repeat grades does not make 
them successful to such an extent that failuie in the future is avoided. On the 
contrary, serious failure seems to breed discouragement, a sense of insecurity, 
and further failure. 

The efficiency of a school system, in so far na it can be measured by achieve¬ 
ment in subject matter, should be judged by the extent to which each pupil is 
led to attain the highest standards of workmanship of which he is capable. 
Failure to attain the highest degree of efficiency is frequently due to inadequate 
determination of individual pupil standards. Results of standardized tests indi¬ 
cate that standards frequently are set too low for pupils with high intelligence 
quotients 

On the other hand, the fact that a pupil with an intelligence quotient of 90 
has but one chance in ten of escaping retardation of one or more terms from 
Grades IA to VIIIB indicates a lack of success in pioviding individual goals 
for pupils with intelligence quotients below 100, CiLy avemges do not constitute 
real standards for most pupils in this group, A pupil of low intelligence quotient 
is working efficiently only when a series of adequately determined individual 
standards, which he can attain, have been set up and when he has been tiained 
to attain these standards consistently. After adequate standards have been de¬ 
termined for each pupil, the consistent attainment of these standards is the 
responsibility of the school. Motivation of the work and continual insistence 
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upon living up to attainable individual standards are the only means by which 
this goal may be reached. Philadelphia is working toward an increased use of 
intelligence quotients as indication of pupil ability so that attainable and ade¬ 
quate standards may be set for each pupil. 

While no pupil should be allowed to feel that the work is completely beyond 
his ability, each pupil should be given work which challenges his highesl efforts. 
If the work is made Sufficiently difficult to be stimulating, the pupil will fre¬ 
quently meet with temporary failure, and he must be trained to rise above and 
to overcome such discouragements. Wholesome training in overcoming tempo¬ 
rary obstacles is, however, a very different matter from asking a pupil to repeat 
the work of a whole grade section. 

2. Certain Pupils are failed because it is believed that a, repetition of Ike work of 
Ike grade section will lay a better foundation for future progress, —While our studies 
do not present evidence which indicates that such a reason is never valid, a few 
instances which are representative suggest the possibility that this hoped-for 
result is not always achieved: 

a) In most cases of serious over-ageness in Grades IV-VII where the teacher 
specified reading weakness and suggested that a grade section be repeated to 
help remedy this condition, a search of the records showed that the pupil had 
repeated one or more times in the first or second grades, Evidently such previ¬ 
ous repetitions had failed to provide adequate basic reading skills. 

b) The average over-age non-promoted pupil in Grades IV and V has a 
level of achievement on standardized tests equal to that of the average of the 
lowest 25 per cent of the pupils who are promoted. His learning rate (intelligence 
quotient) is, however, very low, It is his low learning rate and not his low level 
of achievement which prevents success whenever new work is attempted. No 
amount of repetition will remedy this situation. 

c) Of 316 cases of VIIA (low-seventh grade in Philadelphia) overage pupils 
who were not promoted to VII B in June, 1931, only 56 persisted in regular 
classes and were promoted to VIIB in January, 1932, and of these 56, 11 
dropped out of regular classes before June, 1932, Thus, of the 316 pupils failing 
at the end of June, 1931, at Lhe beginning of June, 1932, only 45 remained in 
regular classes without subsequent failures, Doubtless many of these 45 will 
fail at the end of June, The significant fact is that in June, 1931, nearly all the 
teachers of these failing pupils stated that they felt the repetition of the VII A 
work was necessary because the pupils needed better foundations or better 
habits of work. 

In view of the continuing accumulation of evidence of the above types, it 
would seem to be a reasonable suggestion that repetition of a grade section, to 
improve future school work, should not be tiied a second time in the case of 
any one pupil. If it was really successful, it will not be needed again. If the 
trouble was not permanently overcome, it is an indication that the real cause is 
deeper, probably lower-than-average intelligence quotient, and a subsequent 
failure cannot be expected to do any more good than the first one. 
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3, Certain pupils who learn more slowly than Ihe average are failed from time 
to time because it ts believed, that otherwise they mil just skim over the work of each 
grade section and not really master any of —Our studies showed two things. 
First, these chronic failures do not have the mental ability really to master the 
work, no matter how often they repeat. Second, pupils in schools with higher 
promotion rates and lower retardation learn more per year of school life than 
pupils in schools with similar average intelligence quotients but with lower pro¬ 
motion rates and higher retardation. Achievement should be considered in 
human terms, namely, in terms of progress per year of the pupil's life rather 
than in terms of administrative units, or achievement per grade section. 

4, As long as teachers and principals lake pride in the achievements of their 
pupils on standardized tests in each glade section , there will remain a natural 
tendency to hold up certain barriers to the entrance of pupils into each higher grade 
section. Such barriers tend to increase the average mental age for each grade 
section —This situation may be overcome by making comparisons not on an 
absolute scale but on a relative scale which measures achievement in terms of 
average intelligence quotients of pupils and also in terms of achievement per 
year of school life, 

To facilitate making comparisons on the latter basis, a chart has been de¬ 
veloped for the use of principals who desire to make comparisons between 
achievement in their own schools and achievement in the city as a whole. This 
chart takes into consideration not only the average intelligence quotients of the 
pupils in a given school but also the median of their chronological ages by 
grades It is based on the principle that, if two schools have equal average in¬ 
telligence quotients, the school with the higher median chronological age in each 
grade should be expected to make higher scores on achievement tests. 

5, Many teachers feci that, without the stratifying influence of uniform require¬ 
ments for promotion from grade to grade, the groups in the upper grades would be¬ 
come so heterogeneous that group methods of instruction would be impossible 
Actual test results in Philadelphia show, however, that, even under conditions 
where promotions have been based largely on achievement, there exists a wide 
range of ability in the upper grades. Comparison of seventh-grade test scores 
with McCall's T-scores, based on the abilities of all twelve-year olds, shows that 
the middle 80 per cent of all twelve-year olds has a range of 5 grade-score units, 
while the middle 80 per cent of all the seventh-grade pupils has a Tange of 3.55 
grade-score units, Moreover, there is reason to believe, in the light of the find¬ 
ings of the Philadelphia studies reported above, that a part of the 5 grade-score 
units of range of ability among the twelve-year olds is due to the fact that the 
pupils at Lhc bottom of the list have usually repeated grades, the inefficiency of 
which repetitions has dropped their scores lower than they would otherwise have 
been, We should, therefore, expect the range of abilities in the seventh grade, 
under conditions approaching promotions on a chronological-age basis, to be 
less than the range of all twelve-year olds and probably noL very different from 
the range we have at present. Thus, the degree of heterogeneity which would 
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exist i£ pupils were promoted on a chronological-age basis could not be ap¬ 
preciably greater than if they were promoted on any other basis which per¬ 
mitted a reasonable rate of progress through the grades. 

6, Teachers feel that the promotion of certain pupils w unwise because these 
pupils are not ready for the work of \he higher grades— Our studies have indicated 
that this unreadiness is largely one of slow learning rate, which will not be im¬ 
proved by repeating a grade section These studies also indicate that repeating 
pupils attain a level of proficiency at the end of the term repeated which is little 
higher than their Level of proficiency at the end of their first term in that grade 
section Whatever gain is made is attained at a sacrifice of efficiency in terms 
of achievement per 3'ear of instruction. 

In summarizing the results of studies in Philadelphia and elsewhere, it 
aeems fair to say that all the evidence points to the conclusion that in general 
the repetition of the work of grade sections is less productive of educational 
gains to the pupil than regular progress through the grades. 

A UNIFIED TYPE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
TOR THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 

For a number of years the public schools of the city of Chicago 
have been operated under a type of administrative organization 
which provides for a triple system of divided responsibility. The 
law in force at present confers authority on three co-ordinate officers: 
the superintendent, the business manager, and the school attorney. 
Each of these officers is responsible directly to the board of educa¬ 
tion. The superintendent of schools has general control, subject to 
the approval of the board, of the education department and of the 
employees therein, but lie has no control whatever over the affairs 
of the business or the law departments. There is now, however, a 
bill before the Illinois legislature which provides for a unified ad¬ 
ministrative control of the schools of Chicago. The purpose of the 
bill is to make the superintendent of schools the sole responsible ad¬ 
ministrative officer of the public-school system. Matters which here¬ 
tofore have been under the jurisdiction of the business manager or 
the school attorney would come under the jurisdiction of the super¬ 
intendent. 

It is to be hoped that the bill will be enacted into law. There can 
be no doubt that centralization of administrative authority in the 
hands of the superintendent would result in economy and efficiency 
of administration. Experience has clearly demonstrated the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the dual or multiple system of control. No large business 
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coloration would think of trying to operate under an organization 
givitig responsibility to multiple independent executives—the or¬ 
ganization which prevails in many city school systems. Centralized 
control is the first principle of good management. 

TIIE FALSE ECONOMY OF DRASTIC REDUCTION IN 
EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS 

The textbook at present occupies a strategic place in the American 
school* As our schools are now conducted, it is impossible to main¬ 
tain anything like efficient instructional service if pupils are not 
adequately supplied with satisfactory textbooks. Because this fact 
is obvious, it is surprising that many boards of education are pursu¬ 
ing the shortsighted and mistaken policy of making drastic reduc¬ 
tions in expenditures for textbooks. In a recent issue of California 
Schools s Vierling Kersey, superintendent of public instruction of 
California, makes the following pertinent statement with respect to 
the importance of textbooks at the present time. 

One of the items which is of tremendous importance in the educational pro¬ 
gram and which represents relatively low expenditures is that of textbooks The 
total cost of textbooks is of slight significance in comparison with the total school 
budget, yet an adequate supply of good textbooks is absolutely essential to the 
school program. In 1928, in the nation as a whole, the total cost of textbooks 
constituted but 1 6 per cent of the total educational expenditures. 

The value of textbooks cannot be measured by their cost. The educational 
service of the textbook is second only to that of the teacher. Regardless of the 
excellence of all other school facilities, it is impossible to maintain a school 
program without adequate textbooks. 

In effecting economies In school costs to meet lowered buying power, school 
authorities have been too prone to cut appropriations for textbooks without first 
endeavoring to foresee the consequences of such action. Drastic reductions in 
textbook budgets have been all too common, Instances where expenditures for 
textbooks have been sla-shed over 50 per cent have been reported, Such policy 
is shortsighted. Not only are such reductions insignificant in terms of total 
school costs, but the cost of such reductions in terms of lowered efficiency of the 
schools is far greater than the small saving effected, Real economy consists not 
merely in cutting costs but in obtaining the maximum returns for each dollar 
expended. In no other item of school expenditure is more value received than 
for the dollar spent for textbooks, Drastic reductions in expenditures for books 
is indeed a futile gesture of economy, The incalculable harm to school children 
deprived of adequate textbooks will have lasting effects. During this period 
when other school costs have been reduced by making classes larger and by 
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assigning heavier duties to teachers, the textbook assumes an increasingly im¬ 
portant r 61 e in the school program. . , . . 

Insanitary, germ-laden books are a grave menace to the health of pupils. 
Clean textbooks are just as essential as pure drinking water in the school and 
pure air in the classroom There is no economy in jeopardizing the health of 
pupils with insanitary books. 

School administrators and governing boards of school districts should be 
extremely careful to see that the amounts budgeted for textbooks are adequate 
to meet local needs. They should guard against any reduction in the supply of 
textbooks that will result in lowering the efficiency of instruction, To furnish the 
pupils with an adequate supply of well-selected instructional materials is one of 
the primary responsibilities which must be faced, especially during this period 
when other educational services and activities are being curtailed, 

A NEW PUBLICATION ON SCHOOL LAW 

A small volume bearing the title The First Yearbook of School Law 
has recently been published. This publication seeks to reduce to 
systematic organization the decisions relating to education rendered 
by the higher courts of the United States during the year 1932. The 
data are organized under such topics as “Pupils,” “Teachers,” “Dis¬ 
trict Boards and Officers,” “School Property,” “School Taxes,” 
“Creation and Alteration of School Districts,” “Universities, Col¬ 
leges, and Private Schools ” The assumption is that the yearbook 
will be an annual publication. It should serve the very useful pur¬ 
pose of keeping school 1 administrators and students of school law 
informed with respect to current court decisions. 

The yearbook was prepared by M. M. Chambers, Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, with the assistance of thirteen collaborators, Copies may be 
secured from Dr. Chambers at the price of one dollar each. 

CONFERENCE OP ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

During the week of July 17-21 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
as instructors Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, JamesB. Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan; William G. Carr, director of Research Divi¬ 
sion, National Education Association; Lewis W. Smith, superintend¬ 
ent of schools, Berkeley, California; Paul C. Stetson, superintendent 
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of schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; and membeis of the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. 

The University extends to public-school superintendents and prin¬ 
cipals a most cordial invitation to attend the conference. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made for those who attend the conference to visit 
classes and to enjoy other University privileges without the pay¬ 
ment of fees. The sessions of the conference will be held in the Club 
Room of Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men. Room and 
board will be provided in Judson Court from Monday morning, 
July 17, to Friday noon, July 21, for $17. Reservations may be made 
through William J. Mather, Eursar of the University of Chicago. 
Admission to the conference will be without fee. The complete pro¬ 
gram follows* 

Monday, July 17 

PuriL Guidance 

“Interpretation of Guidance in Secondary Schools,” Leonard V. Koos, Pro¬ 
fessor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago 

“Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools/ 1 William C, Reavis, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago 

“Guidance from the "Vantage Point of the Junior College/ 1 Aaron J. Brum¬ 
baugh, Assistant Professor of Education; Dean of Students in the College, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago 

“Education at the Century of Progress,” Don C. Rogers, Director of Re¬ 
search and Building Survey, Chicago Public Schools 

Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions. Separate 
conferences will be conducted for superintendents and principals. 

Tuesday, July 18 

Relations or the Schools to the Public 

“Propaganda and the public Schools/' Charles H, Judd, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago 

“Informing the Public about the Schools,” James B. Edmonson, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan 

“Court Decisions Pertaining to Boards of Education in Their Dealings with 
the Public,” Newton Edwards, Professor of the History of Education, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 19 
The Scientific Study of Children 

“The Organization and Work of Child Development in the University of 
Chicago/' Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Chicago 
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“The Study cf Problem Pupils/' Mandel Sherman., Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 

“Child Study and Guidance in a City School System," Lewis W. Smith, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 

Thursday, July 20 
Instruction in Special Fields 

“Vocational Subjects in Secondary Schools," Ben G. Graham, Superintend¬ 
ent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“English in Secondary Schools," Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching 
of English, University of Chicago 

“Arithmetic in the Elementary School," Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Thursday Evening, July 20 
Banquet 

Toastmaster, William J, Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Friday, July 21 

Effecting Economies through Scientific Administration 

“Curriculum Reorganization in Secondary Schools," Arthur K. Loomis, As¬ 
sociate Professor of Education, Principal of the University High School, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago 

“Current Problems in Business Administration/' Nelson B. Henry, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Research as an Essential Service in Administration/' William G, Carr., Di¬ 
rector of Research Division, National Education Association 
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CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


This paper is not a discussion of the curriculum. Lest my omis¬ 
sion of reference to the curriculum be misinterpreted, I wish to make 
it clear at the outset that I entertain the belief that one of the most 
important and most progressive changes being made in American 
education is the reorganization and expansion of the program of in¬ 
struction. The reason why I do not address myself at this time to a 
treatment of the important problems of curriculum reconstruction is 
that I am convinced that the whole administrative framework into 
which the curriculum fits must undergo a thorough revision if a new 
program of training for citizenship is to be devised and to become 
truly effective, I am, therefore, taking advantage of this opportuni¬ 
ty to present to a group of administrators some considerations which 
I believe should be very much in their minds as they supervise the 
organization of citizenship training in the school systems over which 
they preside. t 

The schools of this country occupy a curious relation to other pub¬ 
lic institutions. They perform so significant a function for society 
as a whole and one which is of such supreme importance to all in¬ 
dividuals in the state and to the life of the state itself that the law 
recognizes the schools as in an important sense detached from other 
civil jurisdictions, 

The courts have frequently had occasion to make pronounce¬ 
ments on the relation of school districts to municipalities and on the 
relation of boards of education to mayors and city councils. The 
judgments uniformly rendered in all cases hold that the school dis¬ 
trict is separate and distinct from the municipality, The school dis¬ 
trict is a creation of the state, deriving its prerogatives from the 

1 Paper prepared for presentation before a group meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, February sB, 1033. 
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state and performing a function which, is a primary duty of the 
sovereign state, not a function of the local government. 

Not only does the law detach the schools from local civil jurisdic¬ 
tions, but it goes further and confers on school systems a high degree 
of autonomy with respect to the state government itself. This fact is 
expressed in the statement that American schools are largely under 
local control, 

There are certain slogans often employed in the newspapers and 
on the public platform which show that the popular mind is vaguely 
aware of the legal status of schools as distinct units of state govern¬ 
ment. Such slogans as “Keep the schools out of politics” are expres¬ 
sions of a pious hope that all waste in expenditures and all tendencies 
toward patronage may be avoided in the conduct of this one public 
institution. Another declaration made by enthusiasts is: “The 
schools must not be made the football of spoils politics.” 

I am sure that everyone who deals with schools knows that some 
of the statements about schools and politics are accepted by readers 
and listeners as polite euphemisms. School superintendents now 
and then muster their courage and tell city councilmen to get out of 
their offices. Now and then one hears of a school superintendent who 
refuses to respond to the summons of a mayor to come to the city 
hall. In the main, however, it is customary, in the interests of di¬ 
plomacy, for superintendents to look on public officials as patriotic 
and interested citizens. Quite uniformly, communications flow freely 
between the city hall and the board of education and its executive 
officers. * 

The legal status of separation and the practical fact of illicit com¬ 
merce have been so thoroughly impressed on teachers and citizens 
that certain disastrous results have appeared in our teaching of 
civics. The very word “politics” is traveling on the downhill road 
so fast that it is in danger of becoming a synonym for “corruption,” 
I have sometimes wondered whether the contemptuous tone in which 
teachers speak of all politicians is not the cause of the selection which 
keeps high-minded boys out of public careers and opens the way for 
new generations of grafters to control civil governments. 

I am never disposed to advocate imitation in this country of the 
social practices of the older civilizations. I have observed with inter- 
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est, however, the attitude of many schools in England, Germany, and 
France toward governmental positions. There are many schools in 
these countries that make a specialty of preparing boys for the rigor¬ 
ous competitive examinations which lead into public service. I have 
often thought that this attitude of the schools is no small part of the 
explanation of the superior respect in which Europeans hold public 
officials. 

The separation of schools from the other branches of government 
has been working in recent strenuous years to the disadvantage of 
many schools. Taxpayers’ associations and taxpayers’ committees 
have been especially vicious in their attacks on schools. Public offi¬ 
cials have not infrequently ruled, as did the attorney-general in the 
state of Alabama, that education is not an essential governmental 
activity. Many of the county boards of education in Indiana, con¬ 
fronted by the legislative requirement for retrenchment to a degree 
that tends to put an end to governmental services, center their 
major attack on schools. 

The Boston papers recently carried an advertisement an extract 
from which is as follows: 

Educators, Parents, Teachers: 

Do you want the politicians to run your schools or do you want the tradi¬ 
tional policy of Massachusetts maintained, which has always insisted on a sepa¬ 
ration of education from other municipal functions? 

Today, Wednesday, at 10:30 am., there will be a hearing, in Room 433, on 
Senate Bill 251. This bill will take from school committees control over appro¬ 
priations and turn it over to mayors and city councils. 

The Massachusetts Tax Association, whi^h hied this bill, is an organization 
made up of bankers, and insurance, railroad, gas, and electric light and power 
companies, and the move is part of the program to cut services and salaries in 
order to avoid paying taxes on their tax-exempt securities. They realize that 
real-estate owners must get relief, and in order to escape taxation themselves, 
they prefer to lower the standard of American living and cut services the people 
now enjoy and wish continued. This Massachusetts Tax Association is financed 
principally by the bankers, who have been able to force weak-kneed and servile 
mayors to cut salaries on threats that they would refuse to lend money for mu¬ 
nicipal purposes. They have not been able to stampede school committees, and, 
therefore, they have decided to force Senate Bill 251 through the Legislature. 

When I read that advertisement, I thought of the reports of 
Horace Mann, who nearly a hundred years ago was exhorting 
Massachusetts to organize a public school system in order that a 
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trained citizenry might insure the development and perpetuation of 
a sound democratic state. Horace Mann repeatedly emphasized 
what he believed to be the only justification for a public school sys¬ 
tem, namely, the principle that intelligence makes for co-operation 
and justice in civilized life. 

As one contemplates the situation with regard to education which 
now exists in the United States, one must conclude that there is some¬ 
thing fundamentally wrong. My appeal to the administrative heads 
of American school systems is to undertake a vigorous campaign for 
the correction of the situation. I am not suggesting that superin¬ 
tendents call their teachers together and issue advice or orders that 
pupils be instructed in new and belter views regarding politics and 
politicians. Before the curriculum is modified, there must be such a 
change in attitude on both sides that schools will command the re¬ 
spect of public officials and public officials will be respected by 
schools. 

Let me be quite concrete. It is very generally recognized that the 
taxing systems in force in American communities are antiquated and 
incapable of supporting legitimate governmental services So inade¬ 
quate are the taxing systems that they cannot carry the burden of 
expanding school programs. What is to be done under these condi¬ 
tions? The school people of Ohio have recently faced the situation, 
organized a survey of the resources of the state, and assumed leader¬ 
ship in the reconstruction of the fiscal policy of the whole common¬ 
wealth. They have thus performed a public service of the first mag¬ 
nitude. In an important sense, they have gone into politics. There is 
certainly nothing unworthy in the move which they have madc. 
They have exercised the right and duty of every citizen in a democrat¬ 
ic state to contribute intelligence to the conduct of public affairs. 

Much too frequently school people lay themselves open to the 
charge that they take a hand in public administration only when 
their own private interests are involved. I am not arguing against 
protection of personal interests; I am saying that it is far better to 
secure uniform justice throughout all govermnental seivices by con¬ 
stant participation than to be spasmodically active in seeking jus¬ 
tice when selfish interests arc involved. May I quote a statement 
which I recently read in a letter from one of the leading political 
scientists of the United States. He said: 
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I happen to be a member of a board of education and have just succeeded in 
working through a consistent salary policy both for the schools and for the 
municipal employees, It took a whole year to work this out, and it was accom¬ 
plished only by stimulating unofficial citizen agencies to bring pressure to bear 
on the municipal officials, Not long ago the schools had to put on another 
bus to carry children past a bad corner the municipal officials would not police I 

While our board of education, though elec ted , is in some particulars superior 
to the municipal council, I suspect that, if all of our eggs were in one basket, the 
demand for quality and non-partisanship would permeate in a greater degree the 
whole situation. 

The fact is, as we all know, that, instead of proper co-ordination, 
there is very often the most violent opposition between school 
boards and other branches of the government. There is competition 
for funds; there are quarrels about jurisdiction; there are constant 
recriminations. I do not have a final theory to propose as to the best 
proceduie for effecting co-ordination of school districts and munic¬ 
ipalities. I am impressed by the possibility of getting the public to 
understand that the conduct of a school system requires the services 
of an expert administrator. I am, at the same time, impressed by the 
fact that many boards of education as now constituted obstruct the 
proper administration of schools. I am coming to believe that the 
larger share of present-day inco-ordination between school districts 
and municipalities results from the incompetency of boards of edu¬ 
cation, If communities would abolish boards of education, put ex¬ 
perts in charge of their schools, and hold these experts accountable 
for what happens, we should, I feel sure, have better schools and 
better relations between school officers and municipal authorities 
than we now have, In making this general suggestion, I am not un¬ 
mindful of the fact that some boards oE education have adopted the 
wise course of leaving problems requiring expert solution to experts 
and have undertaken with success to inform the public of the hap¬ 
penings in the schools. It is, unfortunately, far from usual that a 
boaid of education pursues such wise policies, 

Whether this kind of adjustment appeals to school administrators 
or not, my purpose is served through the presentation of the case as 
an example of a new type of politics. Whether or not we dispense 
with boards of education—and I hope we shall—we have to devise 
some plan of reconciling the elements of our political organization. 
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The legal status of the schools as agencies of the state need not be 
thought of as changed if boards of education are abolished. The way 
would merely be opened for intelligent consideration by experts of 
the public policies which should, and in the long run must, har¬ 
monize. 

I believe unqualifiedly that school men and school women should 
get into politics and get in effectively. Up to the present time, the 
schools have been out of politics only in theory. The trouble is that 
they have occupied so minor a position that they have been full of 
envy and full of disesteem of those who operate other branches of the 
government. Municipal authorities in many localities have been 
equally contemptuous of the schools and disposed to withdraw sup- 
poit on the slightest provocation. 

The net result of this situation, as I pointed out earlier, is to set 
in motion a vicious circle. Pupils in the schools are influenced by 
innuendo and sometimes by explicit instruction to think ill of gov¬ 
ernment. Government, as a result, fails to secure the services of 
the brightest and best products of the schools. Government, be¬ 
cause of its failure to enlist the most promising products of the 
schools, is often inefficient and sometimes corrupt, The adverse judg¬ 
ment of teachers is thus justified, and the vicious circle is completed. 

My contention is that no revision of the materials of instruction 
will cure the situation unless revision of instruction is accompanied 
by a far-reaching change in the administrative setting in which in- 
stiuction takes place. A homely phrase which may, perhaps, sum¬ 
marize what I have been saying is: Good citizenship must begin at 
home, Until the schools of this country are in proper relation to their 
own surroundings, their preachments to pupils will be unsound and 
ineffectual. 

From the discussion of the outside relations of the schools, I turn 
to the consideration of a series of topics which relate to good citizen¬ 
ship within the schools. I am going to ask you to listen for a few 
minutes to a psychological discussion of the nature of human be¬ 
havior which is, I believe, fundamental and essential to the under¬ 
standing of what constitutes good citizenship. 

A good individual citizen, like a good school system, is one prop¬ 
erly adjusted to the environment. It is a commonplace in ethics and 
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social psychology that there is an initial conflict between the individ¬ 
ual^ desires and those of the social group. Take the problem of 
property as an example. The untrained individual naturally seeks to 
satisfy his desires for every object which attracts his attention. He 
has no native respect for the property rights of others, Training con¬ 
sists in the cultivation of a new attitude in the individual which dis¬ 
tinguishes what belongs to himself from that which belongs to 
others. No individual is a good citizen in such a society as ours who 
does not distinguish between what is his and what belongs to others. 

The process of cultivating a proper attitude toward the tilings 
which one can have and those which one cannot have often sets up 
within the individual emotional conflicts of the most serious type, 
When one of these emotional conflicts leads to stealing, society with 
a stern hand disciplines the transgressing individual. It is often as¬ 
sumed that society has achieved its purpose when its disciplinary 
measures are so severe that the individual is thereafter restrained 
from further offenses against the social code. What modern psy¬ 
chology is pointing out is that there are often serious consequences 
within the individual even when external adjustments appear to 
have been achieved. The internal conflict of desire may literally 
disrupt the personality of the individual. 

I have no disposition to overstate the case, but statistics make it 
clear that there are a great many cases of disrupted personalities in 
the modem civilized world. Two studies made in the states of New 
York and Massachusetts show that one out of every twenty young 
persons of high-school age is destined to become a charge on society 
in his later life by commitment to an asylum for the insane, Insan¬ 
ity has many causes, but, among these causes, disruption of personal¬ 
ity through internal emotional conflicts is the most important. 

Psychology points out other causes of emotional conflicts besides 
the thwarted desire for property and the reaction to restraining 
punishment. Fear of various kinds occasioned by inability to master 
situations in life is one of the prolific sources of internal conflicts. 
Some pupils are afraid of incurring ridicule; some are afraid of the 
future. Another cause of conflicts is envy of companions who are 
superior in achievement. 

There is no special point in attempting a complete psychological 
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catalogue of the causes of emotional conflicts. The purpose of this 
discussion is to call attention to the fact that good citizenship is not 
merely a matter of knowledge, it is very largely a matter of emotion¬ 
al equilibrium. 

Up to this point, I have used examples of emotional conflicts 
which are comparatively simple and may be thought of as problems 
with which the individual teacher should deal, The school adminis¬ 
trator is in a position, if he is intelligent, to apply the psychological 
principles which have been illustrated and to set up proper condi¬ 
tions in the community of individuals under his supervision. Teach¬ 
ers, like pupils, are full of fears and ambitions. School administra¬ 
tion is successful only when it recognizes teachers as complex beings 
with possibilities of internal and external adjustments and malad¬ 
justments. 

I am sure that everyone who has observed schools realizes that 
there is a permeating quality which characterizes every school build¬ 
ing and every school system- This general quality is explained in 
every case by the temper of the administration, I venture the state¬ 
ment that a competent inspector can tell after the first half-hour in 
a school building what manner of principal is in charge of the school. 
In like fashion, it is possible to discover through the temper of the 
teaching staff what kind of central administration is in charge of a 
school system, 

The facts which I have been reviewing about emotional conflicts 
and good school administration—or its opposite—have a direct bear¬ 
ing on citizenship training. It is utterly futile to superimpose a triv¬ 
ial course in civics on a disorderly school. It is impossible to create 
an effective school city or school state in a school where the teachers 
and the principal are out of harmony. 

I once induced a student who was interested in the general prob¬ 
lem of pupil self-government to start a thesis which was to deal with 
schools where pupil self-government had failed or been abandoned. 
I called his attention to the fact that most theses on pupil self- 
government deal with so-called “success” in this type of under¬ 
taking. I pointed out, further, that there must be something in¬ 
herently difficult in maintaining pupil self-government for any 
length of time, since formal organization of this type of control does 
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not secure universal acceptance. The student came back after a few 
efforts to get some facts and said the thesis was impossible because 
no one could give him the facts. Where pupil self-government had 
been abandoned, the reason seemed to be that some kind of spirit of 
social co-operation was absent, and the absence of anything is very 
hard to explain. 

I am the more convinced of the importance of the principles which 
I am attempting to expound because, as we all know, good citizen¬ 
ship in schools is not the producL of any particular external form of 
organization. There are schools which illustrate good citizenship and 
make it concrete through formal organization. There are schools 
where organization of a formal kind is largely absent but where a 
spirit of adjustment pervades the institution. There are schools 
where the lack of all good practices and forms serves to keep the 
pupil body in a state of inco-ordination with the curriculum, with the 
teachers, and with the supervisory staff. 

I must not be understood in what I have said as lacking in appre¬ 
ciation of the importance of including in the school program explicit 
teaching of citizenship. Certainly one of Lhe best means of avoiding 
internal conflicts in individual experience is to cultivate a broad 
view of the world. Knowledge is a cure for many conflicts. I am al¬ 
ways eager to promote the cultivation of those ideas in pupils’ minds 
that will prepare them to eliminate possible inco-ordinations in their 
social relations which may result from ignorance and from the pieju- 
dices arising from ignorance. When one thinks of the problems of 
citizenship training, one should certainly think of the curriculum, 
but one should also think, I believe, of the subtler influences which 
contribute to the organization of society. 

From this point on, I am going to venture to become quite per¬ 
sonal. Assuming that I am discussing training for citizenship with 
a group of administrators who must help communities of citizens to 
understand their schools and must guide communities of pupils and 
teachers, who should work in harmony in preparing for a future 
which will require poise and intelligence, I raise the question of the 
citizenship of administrators themselves. I know of no problem 
which is more important for the schools than the problem of creating 
and maintaining a high level of effective citizenship among school 
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administrators. In order to make my point emphatic and concrete, 
let me indulge in three explicit criticisms of school administrators as 
I know them I shall undoubtedly exaggerate in the statements which 
I make, and I am quite prepared to qualify everything I say by ad¬ 
mitting that there are numerous exceptions to the examples which 
I set up. 

My first criticism of school administrators is that they are too 
narrow in their training, I am convinced that no one can really be 
an effective leader of a school system unless he has some training in 
the methods of inquiry and some acquaintance with the findings of 
the social sciences, especially political science, economics, and sociol¬ 
ogy. The trouble with American education is that the schools have 
too long been institutions apart, not only in the legal sense, but in 
their sympathies and range of thought. Teachers' colleges have long 
lived outside the circle of the universities. While the universities 
have been developing scientific facts about commerce and popula¬ 
tion and industry and government, teachers' colleges have concen¬ 
trated on individual psychology, on methods of teaching, and on 
school law. The blame is by no means all on the side of teachers' 
colleges and school administrators. If I were speaking to my col¬ 
leagues in political science, economics, and sociology, I should feel 
justified in berating them for their gross neglect of educational prob¬ 
lems, Sometimes one can induce an economist to discuss intelligent¬ 
ly the problems of school finance but not often and not for long. 

I am not so much interested, however, in distributing blame as I 
am in urging that there be a change. If the educational institutions 
which train school administrators do not insist that their graduates 
think in terms of the social sciences, then school administrators will 
have to remedy the situation by personal study. It is quite impossi¬ 
ble for the schools of this country to achieve what they should if the 
administrators—the leaders of the institutions—are microscopic in 
their views. 

A second criticism which I am compelled by observation to make 
is that school administrators have no adequate contacts with one 
another. The profession of physicians and the profession of lawyers 
are held together by technical literatures to which members of the 
professions contribute. Every live member of these professions is 
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constantly stimulated by contact with what his colleagues are doing. 
The most appalling fact about school administrators which I know 
is that they are professionally isolated, A few administrators con¬ 
tribute to the literature of the profession, but for the most pait there 
is a great silence on the urgent educational issues of the day, 

I have often wondered at the fact that the leading organizers in 
the field of education seem to be impotent in communicating with 
one another. They do not even come to one another’s help in emer¬ 
gencies. I remember the incident which occurred in the city in which 
I live when a superintendent was attacked by a demagogue whose 
corrupt motives were so obvious that the whole world recognized 
the injustice of what was happening. Did a single colleague of that 
superintendent attempt to bring the force of the professional group 
to his defense? The answer is, unfortunately, in the negative. 

My third criticism of school administrators is that they are far 
less prepared than they should be to apply scientific methods of 
evaluation to the achievements of their school systems. I hear su¬ 
perintendents say that they have no time and no surplus energy to 
devote to scientific studies. I hear them say that their boards of 
education will not let them spend money on anything except routine. 
I cannot escape the conviction that the profession is less concerned 
than it should be with critical evaluation of school results, for it is 
my experience that, where the leaders are really eager, for anything 
and intelligent in its use, they find a way of securing it. Industry has 
recognized the necessity of supporting research. Business has in¬ 
stalled expert accounting. 

The criticisms which I have been voicing were formulated for the 
purpose of bringing to your attention what I deem to be one of the 
most important new problems in American life, A few decades ago, 
when life was comparatively simple, a school superintendent could 
perform fairly useful service to society if he were an ordinary well- 
meaning, honest citizen even though he had very little technical 
preparation for his duties. Today American education is in need of 
highly trained, expert leadership. The problems of school adminis¬ 
tration cannot be solved without the exercise of the highest intelli¬ 
gence and the highest administrative skill. 

In January of this year the President of the United States called 
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a conference of citizens to discuss the crisis in education. That con¬ 
ference found itself plunged at once into the consideration of grave 
social and economic problems. It was both impressive and discour¬ 
aging to hear some of the economic authorities of the country who 
were present and representatives of manufacturing, agriculture, and 
labor attempt to cope with the problem of protecting and keeping 
efficient the most fundamental of American social institutions—the 
schools. I am frank to say that, if the training of the young people 
of this country in citizenship, or anything else, depends on the timid 
and uninformed type of judgment which was again and again exhib¬ 
ited in that conference, then the lime has come for the warning to be 
sounded that this democracy is in danger. 

Numerous bills providing for economic planning and social plan¬ 
ning have been introduced during this session of Congress. A con¬ 
spicuous fact about these bills has been the general lack of reference 
to the institutions which are organized as the basal institutions of 
our civilization. The preparation of children for citizenship is put 
in a secondary place in these times because men are frantically con¬ 
cerned with economic difficulties. It seems to be overlooked that 
whole states in the United States will lapse into illiteracy if the 
leaders in society continue to be so absorbed in economic difficulties 
that they view with composure, almost with complacence, the cur¬ 
tailment of public education. 

I do not think I exaggerate when I say that the most urgent new 
problem of citizenship training in this country at this time is the 
problem of leading the nation to understand that the schools must 
be preserved. I am interested in the crucial problems of curriculum 
reconstruction. I am even willing to devote time to some of the de¬ 
tails of teaching. I am one of those who believe that the distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading is worthy of painstaking in¬ 
vestigation, but at the present moment I am far more concerned to 
discuss the larger aspects of citizenship. 

Theic are among us in these days men and women who do not 
believe in high schools for all classes of young people, There are in 
this country persons of influence who were silent while the country 
was prosperous and enthusiastic about promoting favorable condi¬ 
tions of life for all classes but aie now articulate in their protests 
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against too liberal provision for general education. The issue is not 
an issue of methods and content of teaching; it is a large, compre¬ 
hensive issue of the direction in which American life is to tend. 
I read some weeks ago, as perhaps you did, an article by one of my 
fellow-Chicagoans which bore the title “The Taxpayer Takes 
Charge.” That article said clearly that big business is nowin charge 
of government and is considering how it will operate in the future to 
secure a type of government satisfactory to itself. The article said 
that city officials are cheerfully accepting the dictates of the tax¬ 
payers who have taken control. I would that we might as a nation 
arrive at an intelligent decision as to who is to control us. I, for one, 
am willing to be governed by intelligence. I am willing to be gov¬ 
erned by men who will promise children opportunity. I am willing 
to be governed by men who have regard for social trends and for 
large social interests, I am willing to be governed by representative 
Citizens. The title “taxpayers” does not seem to me to imply the 
particular type of virtues which the American people have had in 
mind as they have developed their social institutions. I recall that 
history records the opposition of taxpayers to publicly supported 
schools in the middle of the past century. I remember that the rec¬ 
ord shows that there were riots in those days about school taxes, 
I have seen in the histories the statement that legislatures, obeying 
the behest of taxpayers, rescinded their earlier action imposing taxes 
for the education of children but were ultimately obliged in the 
interest of the state to re-enact the taxes which they had canceled. 
Taxpayers are, in the long run, less likely to control government in 
this country, I feel sure, than parents. Taxes are burdensome, but 
they are by no means as disastrous as crime and social maladjust¬ 
ment. I hope that the control of the big taxpayers will be of short 
duration, I hope that the big taxpayers will be willing to join with 
the intelligent citizens of the country in perfecting a type of responsi¬ 
ble representative government which does not readily acquiesce in 
control by any irresponsible selfish group. Whatever the big tax¬ 
payers have in mind, the duty of school men and women is clear. It 
is our duty to society to set our house in order with a view to supply¬ 
ing coming generations with conditions of physical and menial 
growth which will insure intelligent, well-balanced personalities as 
citizens of a democracy. 



A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF AN ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


LEWIS W. SMITH 

Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


It is the opinion of the writer that no feature of the educational 
program is so much in need of a. critical evaluation as that which goes 
under the heading of the “activity program,” together with the 
larger educational concept “progressive education.” Much experi¬ 
mentation, in both public and private schools, has occurred in the 
development of the activity program. Schools and the public have 
been markedly influenced by the enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of classroom procedure, American education in this respect is 
undoubtedly going through the same process of overemphasis which 
has occurred many times before in our history, and “ the activity” has 
been magnified into a cult, Fortunately, educational leaders, both 
in the training institutions and in the field, are disposed to take a 
scientific attitude toward every innovation that affects the practice 
of the schools. It is the belief of many that the time has come for a 
critical evaluation of the trends of progressive education and, in par¬ 
ticular, of the activity program. 

No factor in the educational program could be less subject to 
quantitative measurement than the procedures under discussion. A 
local school system is, however, lacking in the discharge of its duty 
if it does not make a check of the actual educational service rendered 
by the activity program, especially because certain essential educa¬ 
tional procedures are likely to be neglected unless sanity governs the 
policy of the schools in tins respect as in all other matters. 

An evaluation of this program has been made in the Berkeley pub¬ 
lic schools by means of a questionnaire study. One of the important 
features of the questionnaire, included for the purpose of guiding the 
teacher in making responses, was the following careful definition of 
an activity prepared by the supervisor of elementary education, who 
is in responsible charge of classroom procedures. 
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An activity is an enterprise organized by a pupil or a group of pupils, under the 
leadership of the teacher, to further classroom study. Such an activity requires 
purposing, planning, evaluating, deciding, selecting, eliminating, organizing, 
constructing, or creating, It implies seeing, hearing, expressing, doing, and ap¬ 
preciating, and affords opportunity for the child to acquire information, weigh 
values, make decisions, develop attitudes, and make behavior responses in con¬ 
nection with real situations. 

The questionnaire carried the following items: 

Name of activity. 

Origin of activity. In what subject did the activity originate, or how? 

List other subjects involved, if any. 

List any smaller activities which grew out of the original one* 

Length of time covered from the time of initiating activity until its con¬ 
summation. 

Was it initiated by a pupil, a group of pupils, the class as a whole, or by the 
teacher? 

Was it carried out by an individual, a group, or the class as a whole? 

What new activities or interests, if any, developed from the original activity? 


This questionnaire was given to all the elementary-school teachers 
in the spring semester of the school year 1930-31 and the autumn 
semester of 1931-32. The list of activities reported reached the im¬ 
pressive totals of 509 in the spring and 461 in the autumn. The 
two studies produced essentially the same results. The kinds of ac¬ 
tivities found in the schools represent a rather complete cross-section 
of all human interests. The list itself challenges interest. Mention 
of a few of the activities reported will give a concrete idea of the list: 


A Christmas Toyshop 
A Filipino Village 
A Japanese Village 
An Early California Home 
An Orchard Farm 
A Peace Parade 
Arabian Bazaar 
A Stock Ranch [Sand table] 
Audubon Club 
A Year in Mexico 
Business Street 
California as ft Fruit Basket 
California Tiees 
Date Chart of American His¬ 
tory 

Dutch Village 

England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France 


Famous Buildings of Europe 
Founding of the California Mis¬ 
sions 

Horse Show 
Indian Museum 
Insect Friends 
Ladder of Ages 
Lindbergh Book 
Migration, of Birds 
Native Trees of California 
Paper Store 
Pilgrim Village 
Puppet Show 

Taking Columbus for an Aero¬ 
plane Tour over the Islands 
and Lands He Discovered 
The Hoover Dam 
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The activities reported in the autumn of the school year 1931-32 
have been selected for discussion in this article. 

It is a well-accepted principle that ail activity in a classroom must 
be originated in a proper way. The question, “In what subject did 
the activity originate?” brought out some interesting facts, The an¬ 
swers to this question were classified and are given in Tabic X. Com¬ 
ment 011 this tabulation is reserved until certain other tabulations 
are presented. 

TABLE I 


Origin or 461 Classroom Activities 



Number 


Number 

Subject of Origin 

of 

Subject of Origin 

of 

Activities 

Activities 

Social studies 

210 

Desire of child 01 children . . 

6 

Reading . . ... 

S3 

Arithmetic , . 

6 

Nature-study. 

47 

Miscellaneous. 

6 

Language . 

30 

Manual training, . _ 

5 

Class or group discussion, . . 

16 

Season of the year . 

4 

Music. ... 

14 

Free play... 

3 

Story hour.. . . .... 

14 

Penmanship.. 

2 

Previous activity, , ,, , 

13 

Community life , . 

1 

Art. 

Hygiene and physical education 
Interest of children 

12 

11 

7 

Excursion . . . 

1 

Total. ... 

461 


Quite as important as the origin of the activity are the other sub¬ 
jects which are involved in its execution. All aie agreed that the 
activity should call into use as many as possible of the subjects in die 
school. The questionnaire results provided valuable data on this 
point, but it will not be possible to present the information in detail. 
The other subjects involved in the activities engaged in are shown 
in Table II. 

These two tabulations were brought together to show all the 
school subjects involved in the activities, This combination is shown 
in Table III. 

These tabulations indicate that the social studies are the most 
fertile sources for the initiation of activities. However, once an ac¬ 
tivity is selected, art is more frequently concerned in its development 
than any other subject, Table III indicates clearly that art, lan¬ 
guage, reading, and the social studies are the most important of all 
the subjects involved in an activity. None of the other subjects is 
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involved in as many as one-half the activities. Such impoitant for¬ 
mal subjects as penmanship, spelling, and arithmetic belong in the 
latter classification. Particular attention is directed to the fact that 
arithmetic is involved in less than one-fourth of the activities. 

TABLE II 

Subjects Other than Sudjects of Origin Involved in the Execution 
of 461 Classroom Activities and Number of Activities in 
Wmcn Each Subject Was Involved 


Subject 1 

Number 

al 

Ac Li vi ties 

Subject 

Number 

of 

Activities 

Art . 

339 

Nature-study. 

64 

Language.-, 

292 

Social studies. 

54 

Reading. 

247 

Physical education.. 

39 

Spelling. 

16s 

Home economics 

24 

Penmanship. 

163 

Literature 

23 

Arithmetic. 

105 

Hygiene,, .... 

10 

Manual training. 

103 

Phonics. 

5 

Music. 

103 




TABLE III 

All ScnoOL Sudjects Involved in the Execution of 461 Classroom Activi¬ 
ties and Number of Activities in Which Each Subject Was Involved 


Subject 

Number 

of 

Activities 

Subject 

Number 

of 

Activities 

Art. 

351 

Nature-study. 

III 

Language,. 

322 

Manual training. 

108 

Reading,... 

295 

Physical education,. , 

40 

Social studies,. . 

264 

Home economics , 

24 

Penmanship. 


Literature. 

23 

Spelling. 

165 

Hygiene, . . , , 

20 

Music. 

Arithmetic . ... . , , 

117 

hi 

Phonics. 

5 


A study of these tables shows with great clearness that the activi¬ 
ties cannot be depended on to provide complete opportunity for 
training in all the subjects of study in the elementary schools. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is shown that the importance of the various subjects in 
the execution of activities varies widely, The teacher, therefore, 
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must not depend on this device too completely in securing mastery 
of subject matter. However great the teacher’s enthusiasm for ac¬ 
tivities, he must be alert to the necessity of using other teaching pro¬ 
cedures in order to give all the elements of the curriculum their due 
portions of attention and emphasis. 

One of the important problems having to do with the setting-up of 
an activity is whether it shall be o( such magnitude as to extend 
throughout the semester or whether it shall be of short duration. 
Sometimes the teacher who reports an activity of short duration does 
not have a complete and proper understanding of what is involved 


TABLE IV 

Disthidution of 461 Classroom Activities According to 
Amount of Time Consumed in Their Execution 


Number or Weeks 

Number 

of 

Activities 

Number ot Weeks 

Number 

of 

Activities 

Less than 1 . . .. .. 

8 

12 . 

31 

I .. ... . 

9 

13 . 

3 

2 . 

37 

14 . 

4 

3 . 

47 

15 •- . 

3 

4 . 

63 

16 . 

6 

5 . 

1 5 

IS::.. ..: : 

3 

6 . 

49 

2 

7. 

6 

Complete semester , , , 

98 

8 .. 

9 . 

54 

2 

Not stated . 

4 

10 . 

n . 

1 

15 

2 

Total . 

461 


in an activity program, and that fact itself raises questions. It is 
not necessarily true, however, that an activity of relatively short 
duration fails to accord with the true conception of the activity pro¬ 
gram. The amounts of time given to the activities in this study are 
shown in Table IV. 

Since initiative, resourcefulness, and self-activity are central fac¬ 
tors in the activity program, it is important to know whether a 
group of pupils or the class as a whole was responsible for initiating 
an activity or whether it was initiated by the teacher. A tabulation 
of the data on this point indicates that in the largest number of 
cases, 160, the teacher initiated the activity; that groups in a class 
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were responsible in 88 cases; that the teacher and class together 
were responsible for initiating the activity in 75 cases; that individ¬ 
ual pupils initiated the activity in 65 cases; ancl that the class as a 
whole was responsible for the initiating of the activity in 47 cases, 
a group ancl the teacher in x (5 cases, and miscellaneous persons or 
groups in 8 cases. In two cases this question was not answered, 
These data indicate that a large part of the tcacliing staff has a clear 
understanding of the activity program but that there is still room 
for further clarification of the fundamental principles of this type 
of classioom procedure, 

It is also important to know whether an activity was carried 
through by an individual, a group, or the class as a whole. There is 
more uniformity of practice in this aspect, as would be expected. In 
6 cases the activity reported was carried through by individual pu¬ 
pils; the class carried ouL the activity in 406 cases; and class groups 
were responsible for the execution of the activity in 49 cases. 

Since educational theorists believe that new activities should 
grow out of other activities, we sought to learn to what extent such 
development had occurred. In a few cases very interesting activities 
had so originated, but these were relatively few throughout the 
system as a whole. These activities were particularly interesting, as 
the following list indicates. 

A large boat made of lumber Primitive orchestra 
A city street Arithmetic workbooks 

A business street Transportation 

Library reading club Toyshop 

Information concerning the teachers' educational philosophy with 
reference to the whole program was desired. It was decided, how¬ 
ever, not to undertake to secure this information by questionnaire 
because it was felt that information so secured would be vague and 
the preparation of such information burdensome to the teacher. 
However, data on the subject were available from the following con¬ 
tributions describing activities made by teachers and supervisors of 
the Berkeley schools to educational publications: 

1. Azalea Almy, “The Western Gardcneis 1 Corporation,’’ Fifth Yearbook of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, pp, 73-77. Washington: Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association, 1930. 
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2. Edith C, Bailey, "The History of Music,” Fifth Yearbook of the Depart¬ 
ment of Classroom Teachers^ pp. 208-12 Washington; Department of Class¬ 
room Teachers of the National Education Association, 1930. 

3. Ruby Minor, "Experience as a Basis for Growth,” Childhood Education > 
VI (February, 1930), 269-71. 

4. Ruby Minor, "A Study of Arabia,” Normal Insit uclor and Primary Plans t 
XXXIX (December, 1929), 31-33, 

5. Elizabeth Hermann Craig, "Books of Long Ago,” Fifth Yearbook of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers , pp, 123^27. Washington; Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association, 1930, 

6.,Ethel Ilofmann, "A World's Fair,” Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers^ pp, 151-53- Washington; Department of Classroom Teach¬ 
ers of the National Education Association, 1930. 

7, Ruby Minor, "A Natural Learning Activity in a Special Class,” Educa¬ 
tional Msthodj VIII (January, 1929), 212-13. 

8 . Libbie Macauley, "A Farm Activity,” Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers , pp. 31-33. Washington: Department of Classroom Teach¬ 
ers of the National Education Association, 1930, 

9 Ruby Minor, "New World Geography,” American Childhood , XVI 
(February, 1931), 3-6. 

10, Ruby Minor, "Caravan Trails iu Beginning Geography,” American 
ChUdhood l XVII (September, 1931), 9-11, 

11. Lois Rose Young, "Hobby Classes/' Fifth Yearbook, of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers t pp 82-84, Washington: Department of Classroom Teach¬ 
ers of the National Education Association, 1930, 

These articles were examined for statements concerning the fol¬ 
lowing aspects of the activity program; (1) origin of the activity, 
(2) objectives, (3) procedure, (4) other subjects involved, and {$) 
outcomes. This examination made it clear that the writers of these 
articles arc completely conscious of the desirability of having all 
activities grow out of fundamental interests of the children. The 
following are examples of the origin of the many varied activities 
described in the published articles; (1) "After a discussion of weeds 
and why we must not have them in our gardens while desirable 
plants are growing, a request came from one of the children that we 
plant a garden at school." (2) Children of the high-sixth grade sug¬ 
gested that as their final "goodbye” they do something winch would 
include every subject and then invite parents and other classes to 
see it. (3) Watching the fleet arrive in San Francisco Bay caused a 
class to decide in conference to build a battleship. (4) A study of the 
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Winston Simplified Dictionary led to an activity in the use of the 
telephone directory. (5) Interest in two baby ducks which the class 
was raising was the origin of a farm activity. (6) A trip of one of the 
children through the Panama Canal resulted in the initiation of an 
activity called “A Trip around the World.” (7) A boy played his 
harmonica for the class. Many children expressed a wish to learn the 
technique of harmonica-playing, and a harmonica club was formed, 
made up at first of girls. 

Under the head of procedure the authors mentioned show that the 
greatest variety of self-activity on the part of children was fostered. 
I shall not undertake, however, to summarize the discussions of this 
subject. 

With respect to the other subjects involved, it is clear that the 
authors see the importance of the correlation of all subjects in a 
well-integrated activity. In this connection it may be noted that effi¬ 
ciency in the traditional subjects of study is emphasized as being an 
important outcome, but other human, values are also emphasized. It 
is also clear that these authors consider the development of person¬ 
ality the most important outcome of these activities. Some quota¬ 
tions from the articles previously referred to will illustrate this 
point: 

Many [children] now have gardens at home, It is hoped that these gardens 
will keep them interested .... in something that is wholesome while passing 
through the adolescent stage. If it teaches them respect for property through 
their own experiences, if it makes them considerate of others, if it gives them 
love for the little things in life, something has been contributed to Lheir charac¬ 
ter-training as well as to the other subjects involved. 

A personal and intimate feeling for books of all kinds, not only an. intellectual 
appreciation but an interest in the art side of the making of a book was acquired 
by all. 
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SUMMARY 

Certain practical conclusions grow out of this study and are given, 
by way of summary. The study is too limited in scope and in meth¬ 
od to be finally conclusive. However, practical decisions must be 
reached in the management of the schools, and it is therefore our 
belief that our local school system, lacking more extended data, is 
justified in using these data as the basis for such decisions. 

It is desirable to utilize all the enthusiasm of teachers and pupils 
for educational growth which can be fostered by the activity proce¬ 
dure in the classroom. 

This study provides a note of caution. Certain studies are most 
concerned in the origin and the execution of the activities, namely, 
art, social studies, reading, nature-study, and language, Certain 
other studies important in themselves, such as spelling, penmanship, 
and arithmetic, have small place in the origin, execution, and de¬ 
velopment of activities. There is no indication that the subjects of 
study are utilized according to their relative values. The conclusion 
is obvious that activities alone cannot be depended on for developing 
a well-balanced educational program in the elementary school. 

The educational philosophy of teachers has an important bearing 
on the whole matter of the activity program, and, in the evaluation 
of such a program in any school system, a clear picture of the pro¬ 
gram cannot be secured unless a method is found of ascertaining the 
educational philosophy of teachers in this regard. 

The activity program in its present state in the schools demands 
critical evaluation, and careful appraisal should keep pace with any 
further promotion or extension of the program. 



A STUDY OP VARIATION IN MAP SYMBOLS 


DAVID J. SWARTZ 
Haven High School, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 

Oil numerous occasions the writer has had reason to obseive 
children using physical maps, individually and in groups. Two im¬ 
portant reactions were noted. First, when children were shown 
physical or physical-political maps, they generally recognized the 
type of map without hesitation. Second, when it was necessary to 
' use such maps, the children assumed an air of trepidation and 
strangeness. This situation seemed odd. Children recognized the 
tool as such, but in practice the same tool seemed to be unfamiliar, 
This anomalous situation caused the writer to ponder on the prob¬ 
able reasons. Could it be that the teaching processes were at fault? 
Yet the same irregularity appeared with children in classes of teach¬ 
ers who were highly recommended as well as with children in classes 
of less capable teachers, Could it he that we have taken too much 
for granted, that the proverb, “Familiarity breeds contempt,” is ap¬ 
plicable to us as adults and teachers? The writer set himself the task 
of minutely examining the physical and physical-political maps 
found in some commonly used textbooks. The results at once cor¬ 
roborated the known fact that there is little agreement as to the 
symbols that are employed on these maps, but he was astounded to 
note Ihe degree of variation. 

The significance of this finding is better appreciated if we consider 
what such variation in symbols would mean in the study of another 
subject. Teacheis of arithmetic would throw up their hands in 
despaii if one textbook used the symbol X to represent the process of 
multiplying and another book used the same symbol to represent 
the process of adding. The reader’s imagination will be little taxed, 
indeed, to picture the general chaos that would result if there were 
no uniformity in the meaning of the symbols used in arithmetic or, 
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for that matter, in any of the subjects of the elementary-school 
curriculum. Yet a serious variation in the meaning of symbols exists 
in the important held of map study in geography, 

Before we proceed further, it would be proper to consider what a 
reputable geographer has to say, in a letter to the writer, in explana¬ 
tion of these findings: “One of the main reasons for the differences 
which you have noted, especially between competing textbooks, is 
due to the copyrighting of particular maps by different publishers. 
This absolutely prevents the use of the same forms by different 
authors.” However, this reasoning does not account for the varia¬ 
tions in maps copyrighted by the same publisher. The findings show 
that even in the same textbook there are variations in the color 
symbols used on the different physical maps. Furthermore, similar 
color schemes have been used by different publishers. Evidently the 
copyright hindrance is not the strong factor in this variation. 

MATERIALS OF INVESTIGATION 

Seven widely used textbooks in geography were selected for 
study. In addition to these a school atlas, unanimously considered 
the best by the authorities consulted, was analyzed. Each map con¬ 
tained in the eight books was examined as to the kind of color 
scheme employed and the range in elevation represented by each 
color. The results were put in tabular form for facility of reference 
and comparison. These tables appear at the end of this article. 

MAP DEFINITIONS AND THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 

A course of study in geography for elementary schools gives this 
definition of the subject: “It is the study of the earth as the home 
of man, This study involves: (r) a knowledge of the physical facts, 
(2) a knowledge of human activities, and (3) a knowledge of the 
interrelationships between these activities and the physical facts/ 11 
This statement gives the modern conception of the study of geog¬ 
raphy, for it includes causal relationships and what is commonly 
called “human geography.” The course itself, from Grade VA 
through Grade VIIE, is arranged causally. The material for each 
block of work is arranged in two groups: (1) the geographical con- 

1 Course of Study and Syllabus in Geography for Elementary Schools , p 5 New York: 
Board of Education, 1928. 
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trols: location, surface, climate, and other resources; (2) the effects 
of these geographical controls on the lives of the people, By “hu¬ 
man geography” is meant a study of the earth as the home of man, 
the emphasis being placed on man rather than on the study of his 
home. This emphasis on man naturally makes the study of geog¬ 
raphy interesting and practical, 

When we consider this present-day conception of the study of 
geography, is it any wonder that teachers are in almost general 
agreement that instruction in geography should emphasize the 
study of maps? Certainly, if geography has been taught properly, 
children should be able through the study of maps to obtain a wealth 
of information concerning the geographical controls. Furthermore, 
if they understand the general principles of geography, they should 
be able to carry over knowledge obtained in this way, and they 
should be able to interpret readily the effects of such controls on the 
lives of people. Human geography is a study of relationships and 
is, therefore, really a division of the general class of causal geography. 
Thus, we see that map work is indeed an essential in the study of 
causal and human geography, the two elements stiessed in the 
definition of the study of geography. 

What maps are usually found in the classroom? For a long time 
the political map was dominant, Later, what is popularly called the 
physical map was employed. Still later, the advantages of the two 
were combined, and today the political-physical map is common. 
Many elementary-school teachers of geography do not have a clear 
conception of what is meant by some of the nomenclature used in 
connection with maps. This finding was a by-product of the present 
investigation. Hence, it will probably be advantageous to define 
some of the terms used. 

A “map” is usually described as the symbolic representation, on a 
flat surface, of the exterior features of the earth. A “colored con¬ 
tour map” is a map which symbolically portrays only several aver¬ 
age surface elevations. One color represents all land ranging between 
two certain altitudes, while another color is used to represent sur¬ 
faces ranging between the highest altitude of the first region and an 
altitude still higher, etc, At this point, no doubt, the reader is 
beginning to ask, “Why is all this definitive material being given? 
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Doesn't the writer mean a physical map?” It is at this point that 
teachers err in their conceptions of a physical map. The name 
"physical map” is a generic term and covers such special maps as 
those depicting contours, precipitation, sunshine, soil, temperature, 
winds, animal distribution, etc, Thus, a person who is accustomed 
to the use of many and varied maps will inquire what kind of 
physical map is meant when it is stated in this article that physical 
maps are commonly used in schools. 

A "political map” symbolically portrays certain man-made fea¬ 
tures of the earth, such as boundaries of states and nations, the 
locations of cities, and railroad and steamship routes. Practically no 
maps employed in the classroom are purely colored contour maps 
or purely political maps. "Usually some special physical, features are 
shown on each, such as latitude and longitude. Thus, when the term 
"political-physical map” is used, what is meant is a combination of 
the colored contour map and the political map, together with a few 
special physical features. To conform with the popular tendency, 
the writer in this article also refers to this type of map as a physical- 
political map. The findings are concerned only with the physical and 
political-physical maps included in school textbooks. 

The most significant word in the definitions is the term "sym¬ 
bolic ” What are the best symbols to use in the physical map? 
When is the proper time for teaching the meaning of symbols? 
What universality of application should these symbols have? These 
are only a few of the problems with which the conscientious teacher 
should be concerned, These problems indicate the extreme im¬ 
portance of the symbols employed. 

SUMMARY or FINDINGS 

The findings given are not based mainly on logic; they are state¬ 
ments of facts. The reader should keep in mind that some of these 
findings cannot be sharply dissociated from others. Hence, there is 
need of cross-reference between the findings, 

i. There is no agreement among the textbooks as to the color 
scheme used to denote various heights of elevations of land and the 
depths of waters. Greenish brown, brown, orange, dark brown, 
reddish brown, and red are variously used to denote the highest 
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elevations, Lavender, dark green, light green, olive, and bluish 
green are used to denote land that is below sea-level. There are 
similar variations in the colors used to denote most of the elevations 
between these two extremes. 

2. Not only is there a lack of uniformity among the different text¬ 
books, but, with the exception of only one book, no particular text¬ 
book makes use of a uniform color scheme in the various maps which 
the book contains. The symbol scheme is considered uniform if the 
same colors are used on every map in a book and if each color repre¬ 
sents the sarnie extent of elevation on every map. Textbook B, for 
example, uses dark brown to represent an elevation of ten thousand 
feet or more on the maps of North America, Central Europe, Cen¬ 
tral America, and Malaysia; this book uses the same color to denote 
an elevation of more than twelve thousand feet on the maps of 
Europe, British Isles, Africa, Asia, Philippine Islands, and South 
America, Picture how the pupil must keep in his consciousness the 
possibility of such changes and how he must continually readjust his 
concept of the symbol as he consults various maps I 

3. All the maps agree with regard Lo the color used for denoting 
lowlands other than those below sea-level. Green is used as a symbol 
for the lowest lands and yellow for those which arc more elevated 
bat which ate not particularly high. Yet, there is confusion even in 
this agreement. On some maps green is also used to denote lands 
below sea-level. If pupils have used such maps, they are accustomed 
to associate the color green with such depressions. What are their 
reactions when they find other maps using the same color for lands 
at, or slightly above, sca-level? 

4. All the maps, except those of one series, are uniform in giving 
the elevations and depths in feet. The exception, Textbook C, gives 
land heights in feet, but the water depths are expressed in fathoms. 
How many children, or even teachers, know offhand the length of a 
fathom in feet? What negative learning effects result from the use 
of fathoms to express depths when children are accustomed to think 
of the numbers appearing next to the color symbols as representing 
feet? 

5. With the exception of Textbook A/the same color does not 
represent the same height of land throughout any book. Compare 
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tliis finding with the second finding given. In Textbook D green on 
some maps denotes an elevation between sea-level and one thousand 
feet, and on otheis it is a symbol for elevations from sea-level to five 
hundred feet. Again, both white and whitish blue are used for water 
depths down to five hundred feet. 

6. The color tints themselves vary. This variation cannot be 
shown in the tables. Even if brown is used uniformly in the text¬ 
books, various shades are employed. One uses a brown overlaid with 
black dots or lines printed by the Beil Day process. Another uses a 
dark brown. Still another uses a russet shade. Reddish brown, 
greenish brown, etc., are also found. 

7. There is confusion caused by using similar tints for heights and 
depths. One textbook uses a bluish green for lowlands and a green¬ 
ish blue for shallow waters. 

8. On many maps three tints of one color are used to lepresent 
successive elevations. This practice makes it difficult to read a map 
since fine differences in degrees of tinting must be carried in mind, 
continual reference to the key is necessary to see which particular 
tint is used for a certain region, and Llie pupil must have a fine sense 
of color values 

Incidentally, the writer refers the reader to the maps originated 
by the International Map Committee, although these maps were 
not considered in the original investigation. It is interesting to note 
that the following colois, among others, are employed: three tints 
of blue, three of green, five of brown, and six of violet. Even the 
librarian in the map room at the New Yoik Public Library agrees 
that one must be a color expert to avoid error in the interpretation 
of these standardized maps. 

9. There is gieat variety in the keys, (a) The order of the sym¬ 
bols is sometimes upward, sometimes downward, and sometimes 
horizontal from left to right. (6) The keys arc shown in various 
forms: as a hill, as a ladder made of rectangles, and as separate 
rectangles, (c) Some keys do not agree with the maps. Many in¬ 
stances of misprints in the keys were found. Consequently, these 
keys did not give true explanations or the map symbols, and the full 
value of the use of color symbols was negated. 
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THE REMEDY 

Whalis the remedy for this chaotic condition in the use of symbols 
in physical and physical-political maps? There is a simple remedy. 
It is obvious that there is urgent need for a standard color scheme, 
one which is aesthetic, which contains colors that are distinct from 
one another, which consists of colors representing heights and depths 
that arc best suited to represent conditions in the study of geography 
—in general, a color scheme composed of colors that have a strong 
pedagogical basis for their inclusion. Just as there is a standard 
method of indicating pronunciation, so there should be a standard 
method of showing contours. If, after such a standard symbol ar¬ 
rangement has been formulated, teachers and superintendents of 
supplies will insist on having maps made on this basis, publishers 
will produce maps to conform. 
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TABLES SHOWING CONTOUR SYMBOLS USED IN MAPS 
IN ONE ATLAS AND IN SEVEN TEXTBOOKS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 1 

Textbook A 


Greenish brown 

10,000 and up 

Brown 

5,000-10,000 

Light brown 

2,000- 5,000 

Yellow 

1,000- 2,000 

Green 

Sea-level to 1,000 

Light green 

Below sen-level 

Whitish blue 

0- 5,000 

Light blue 

5,000-10,000 

Blue 

10,000 and down 

North America. 

United States 

New York State 

South Atlantic and South Central States 
North Central States 

Plateau and Pacific Coast States 

Canada and Newfoundland 

Central America and West Indies 


Texteooe D 


Dirk brown 

10,000 and up 

12 ,000 and up 

ia,ooo and up 



Drown 

5,000-10,000 

6,000-12,DOO 

6,000-10,000 

fi,ooo and up 


Orange 

2,ooo- 5,000 

3,000- 6,000 

3,000- 6,000 

4 ,<xxM>,oo© 

4,000and Lip 


1,ooo- 2,ooo 

I ,200- 3,000 

J 1 SQ 0 - 3,000 

2,000-4,000 

2,000-4,000 

Yellow 

500- 1,000 

Goo- 1,200 

600- I ,500 

500-2,000 

X ,000-2,000 

Green 

Sea-level to 500 

Sea-level lo 5 oo 

Sea-level to 600 

Sea-level 10 500 

Scfl'level to 

1,«>o 

Lk vender 

' Below sca-lcvel 

Below sc a-level 

Below sea-Jcvd 




Norik America 

Europe 

British laics 
Africa 

Asia 

Philippine 

Islands 

South America. 

Central Europe 
Central Ameri¬ 
ca 

Malaysia 

Palestine 

Australia and 
New Zealand 


1 The maps employing each arrangement arc listed below' the specific color scheme. 


















Textbook C 



Expressed m fathoms 
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Red 

10,000 and up 

Brown 

5,000-10,000 

Light brown 

2,000- 5,qgq 

Yellow 

1 ,000“ 2,000 


500- 1,000 I £00- r,odo 


Sea-lctvel ta 

Sea-level to ! 

Sea-level to 

500 

5 °o 

500 


Light blue 

500- 5,000 

5,000-10,000 

5,000-10,000 

500- 5,000 

Medium blue 

5,000-20,000 

10,000-20,000 

10,000 and 1 
, down 

5,ooo and 
down 


Western Hcmi- 

North America 

Canada 

Part of North- 

sphere 

South America 

Gulf and Car- 

eastern 

Eastern Hcmi- 

Eurasia 

ibbean Lands 

UnitedStatea 

sphere 

Afiica 

Europe 

Pacific Slates 

North America 


Great Britain 

Great Britain, 

Alaska 


and Ireland 

Ireland, and 

South America 


Japan 

North Sea 

Europe 


China and Ja¬ 

Lands 

Australia 


pan 

Fiance 



Levant, Arabia, 

East Balkans 



Persia, and 

and Aegean 



Indio. 

Lands 



New Zealand 

Central Baltic 


Indo-China and 
East Indies 
United States 


Crjmea-D diets 
Region 

Middle Europe 
East China 
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Textbook E 


Orange 

io ( ooo and up 

3,000 and up 

3,000 and up 

10,000 and up 


Light orQngc 

5,000-10,000 


1,500-3.000 

5,000-10,000 


Yellow 

3 , 000 - S,ooo 

1,000-3,000 


2,000- 5,000 

2,000-5,000 

Light green 

1 , 000 - 3,000 

500—c,ooo 

350- 500 



Medium green 

500- I ,oo0 

roo- 500 


1,000- 2,000 

I, 000 - 2,000 

Green 

Sea-level to 500 

Sen-level to too 

SeQ-leVcl loago 

Sea-level to 
1,000 



Below sea-lcVfil 



Below sea-level 


Light blue 

Sea-level to 600 



Sea-lev cl Lo 
5,000 


Blue 

600 and down 



5,000 and 
down 



Europe 

Northwestern 

Europe 

Western Medi¬ 
terranean 
Countries 
Danube and 
Balkans 
United States 
East North 
Central 

Slates 

Canada, New¬ 
foundland, 
and Alaska 

Eastern Metro¬ 
politan Area 

British IsIqs 

Asm 

Southwestern 

Asia 

Orient 

Australia 

Africa 

Mexico, Cen¬ 
tral Ameri¬ 
ca, and West 
Indle 9 
Philippine 
Islands 

Arctic Regions 


Textbook F 
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Textbook G 


Dark brown 

10,000 and up 


Brown 

5,000-10,000 

2 ,ooo and up 

Medium brown 

2,000- 5,000 


Light brown 

1,000- 2,000 

1,000- 2,000 

Light green 

500- 1,000 

500- 1,000 

Green 

Sea-level to 500 

Sen-level to 500 

Dnrk green 

Sea-level nnd 
down 



Europe 

West Central 
Europe 

Asia 

British Tsles 


Textdook H 


lied 



4,000 and up 

Brown 

6,500 and up 

8,000 and up 


Medium brown 

1,650-6,500 

2,000-8,000 


Light biown 

650-1,650 

500-2,000 


Dark giecn 



2,000-4 3 000 

Medium green 


100- 500 


Light green 

Sea-level to 650 

Sea-level to 100 


Light olive 



r,000-2,ooo 

Green 



ioa-1,000 

White 



Sea-level to 100 

Light blue 

Sea-level to 
6,soo 

Sea-level to 650 


Medium blue 

6,500-13,000 

650-6,500 


Blue 

13,000 and 
down 

6,500 and 
down 



Noith America 
Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

United States 

New York State 





PROFESSIONAL ADVICE EXPECTED BY THE SCHOOL 
ARCHITECT FROM THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


CLEM 0 . THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


The planning and constructing of a school building is a co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise involving the contributions of the superintendent or 
principal who is the professional adviser of the school board, the 
architect, and the contractor and his workmen. The finished product 
is the result of the effort of experts, each making his specific contribu¬ 
tion. The school man may be expected to be the expert who will say 
what good school procedure requires in a school building, the archi¬ 
tect to be an artist and a designer of buildings that are safe and effi¬ 
ciently and economically planned, the contractor to be a man who 
will render full value received in the way of honest workmanship. 

The burden of making detailed, specific plans and specifications 
is placed on the architect, but he should be given certain assistance 
by the school specialist. There are three reasons why this assistance 
is requited. In the first place, few architectural firms confine their 
efforts to the planning of school buildings. As a result, it is next to 
impossible to expect the average architect to keep himself familiar 
with all the advances in school procedure that affect the construction 
of school buildings. In the second place, a school building should be 
so constructed that it will meet the needs of the local school program 
which has been formulated by the school expert and his co-workers 
and adopted by the board of education. In the third place, the ar¬ 
chitect should have the advice of the school man as an economic 
measure. Often many changes are made in plans after they have 
been adopted, and some are made even after the contract has been 
let. All such changes are expensive, and. most of them could have 
been avoided if the original plans had been the result of co-operative 
effort on the part of the school specialist and the architect. 

Architects desire to please. They want their work to prove satis¬ 
factory, not only because they are professional workers and take 

69O 
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pride in seeing a task well done, but also because satisfied school 
staffs are their best advertisers. Just what advice, then, may ar¬ 
chitects expect from school rnen so that the newly constructed build¬ 
ing may satisfy all parties concerned? The purpose of this article is 
to set forth the kinds of information that the architect may reason¬ 
ably expect from the school expert, either superintendent or prin¬ 
cipal. 

Krbms 03? ADVICE TO BE GIVEN BY THE SCHOOL EXPERT 

Every superintendent, or principal if he is the chief school officer, 
has certain responsibilities in connection with the planning of build¬ 
ing programs. He is not expected to be an architect, but he should 
be able to give valuable assistance to this specialist. Some of the 
problems on which the architect needs the counsel of the school ex¬ 
pert are presented in the following paragraphs. 

Legal aspects— Every state and most municipalities have passed 
legislation affecting building construction, and court decisions inter¬ 
preting this legislation have been rendered. The school expert should 
be familiar with all the laws, ordinances, and court decisions that 
affect the planning and construction of a school building in his com¬ 
munity. This information should be placed at the disposal of the 
architect so that all plans and specifications may be made according 
to existing legislative enactments. 

Amount of money available .—The amount of money available will 
obviously be a factor to be considered in planning a building pro¬ 
gram. The school man will analyze the financial situation and de¬ 
termine the exact amount of money available for the construction 
of the building and for the equipment required. He, not the archi¬ 
tect, knows the kinds, amounts, and possible costs of the equipment 
needed. After these items are determined, he can compute the net 
maximum amount which may be spent on the building. 

Location and orientation .—The location and the orientation of the 
building will be determined by local conditions. As a result of an 
analysis of these conditions, the school man will know wheie the new 
building is to be located and how it is to be placed on the site. These 
decisions are the result of a careful study of the sources of the school 
population, the lines of travel, and the need for an orientation which 
will produce the most hygienic conditions possible in the light of 
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other factors that must be considered. These are points which the 
architect cannot be expected to know—hence the need for advice 
from the school expert. 

Type of architecture .—It has been said that the school man is not 
expected to be an architect, yet lie should be familiar, at least in a 
general way, with the major types of architecture, The new building 
should fit into the general landscape and should be an expression of 
the educational philosophy of the community. The school expert 
should be sufficiently familiar with the other buildings in this com¬ 
munity and with the school philosophy of the local social group to 
decide whether the building should be of Gothic, Georgian, or of 
some other lype of architecture. 

Shape of building .—The preliminary study made by the school 
expert will enable him to know the present needs and the possible 
future building needs in the particular location. This study will pei- 
mit him to determine the most advantageous shape for the new 
building—whether it shall be made in the shape of the letter H, U, 
E, or I, or in some other form. If additional space will probably be 
needed in the future, the general plan should make such extensions 
economically possible, and the original plans should show possible 
additions. Such forethought will enable the architect to place all 
steel work, steam and water lines, ventilating ducts, and conduits 
so that future additions can he constructed at minimum cost, 

Type of construction .—Whether the new building is to be of fire¬ 
proof, semi-fireproof, or non-fireproof construction will depend on 
existing legislation, the amount of money available for the space 
desired, the surrounding fire hazards, and the building policy of the 
local board. If the state laws or local ordinances require fireproof 
construction, the question is settled in advance. If no such legisla¬ 
tion exists, the type of construction may be determined by other 
local factors. If funds are limited, the school board may be forced 
to reduce costs to the barest minimum that will provide adequately 
for the desired educational program. The author recalls two attrac¬ 
tive school plants that are one-story frame structures. These build¬ 
ings are attractive inside and outside, and each houses approximate¬ 
ly four hundred children in perfect safety, each having been emptied 
in thirty seconds during fire drills. 
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If the building is to be of fireproof or semi-fireproof construction, 
one other question arises: Shall the construction be of steel with 
brick or stone veneer or of the solid masonry type? Building policy 
and costs will aid the school expert in deciding this question. 

General plans .—Before a school board is prepared to employ an 
architect, it should have the suggestions of its professional adviser, 
the superintendent or the principal. This advice should be in the 
shape of general floor plans. The professional expert knows the num¬ 
ber of children to be accommodated and the educational program 
to be carried out. He should know the approximate size of each 
room and the desired arrangement of the looms, Given this infor¬ 
mation, the architect can proceed to the detailed planning. No doubt 
a number of conferences between the architect and the school man 
will be necessary to make adjustments required by architectural and 
engineering principles. Such conferences will result in securing rooms 
of approximately the desired size and arrangement. The writer re¬ 
calls one building situation in which the preliminary plans of the 
architect utilized unit lengths of 15 feet, but, as a result of confer¬ 
ences, the unit length was reduced to n feet, 5^ inches. Thus an 
attractive building was constructed, and rooms closely approximat¬ 
ing the desired size and arrangement were secured. 

In making the preliminary sketches, the school expert should 
keep in mind possible future additions. He should indicate the de¬ 
sired sizes and arrangements of the rooms, not only in the immediate 
building, but also in the future addition. This plan will enable llic 
architect so to place weight-bearing walls and columns that they will 
not interfere with future modifications and additions. 

Other factors that should be included in the plans submitted by 
the school man are the desired locations of exits, stairways, and fire 
escapes. The architect should be informed whether cloakrooms or 
recessed lockers are to he used. 

Heating and ventilating ,—The school expert cannot be expected to 
be a heating and ventilating engineer, nor can an architect be ex¬ 
pected to be familiar with all the principles of heating and ventilat¬ 
ing school buildings. From time to time new research brings forth 
new truth concerning the needs of school children and how these 
needs can be met. It is essential that the school man state clearly 
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the purpose of each proposed room ; the number of children to be 
accommodated, and the character of the program to be maintained 
in each room. In addition, he should make known to the architect 
the results of research in the field of heating and ventilating school 
buildings so that the latter may incorporate such ideas as are ap~ 
plicable. The architect should also be advised which rooms or groups 
of rooms may be used at odd hours during late afternoon or evening, 
Such information will make it possible for the heating devices to be 
so installed that heat may be had where needed without heating the 
whole building, 

Plumbing ,—Nor is the school man supposed to be a plumber. 
There are a number of items concerning the plumbing, however, 
about which the architect needs advice, Some of these are: the num¬ 
ber, the kind, the height, and the location of the drinking fountains; 
the number, the kind, and the height of washbasins; the number of 
urinals; and the number and the height of the toilets. Factors in 
school hygiene with which the school man is familiar provide the 
bases for deciding these points. In too many instances plumbing 
fixtures suitable only for adults are installed because they are placed 
by adults who are not acquainted with the needs of children. 

If the building is to contain laboratories, the necessary plumbing 
must be indicated; outlets for hot and cold water, gas, and com¬ 
pressed air must be definitely placed and the respective volumes to 
be carried to each point stated. Drains to sinks must also be located, 
The architect must be acquainted with the specific need for grease 
traps, the need for sinks and drains which will withstand acids and 
other chemicals, Closely related to the plumbing problem is that of 
locating the position of exhaust pipes for fume hoods and stoves. 

Windows .—The amount of glass area in relation to floor space is 
usually prescribed by law. The legal prescription does not cover the 
whole issue, however. The legal glass area may be provided, but, 
w T hen it is realized that oftentimes the windows are covered with 
shades that cut out much of the light, an additional problem arises. 
The school man, knowing the orientation of the building, the facing 
of each room, the type of shade he plans to use, and the amount of 
light that will be needed in each room, is in a position to render 
valuable assistance to the architect who is planning the amount of 
window space to be included. Before satisfactory figures are arrived 
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at, a conference of the architect and school man may he necessary 
to determine the kind of sash to be used. Window construction is 
affected by another factor. If the desired ventilating system calls 
for opening the windows, this fact must be made known to the archi¬ 
tect so that he may instal a type of sash which will make window 
ventilation possible. Casement windows cannot be used advanta¬ 
geously for ventilating purposes, 

Another question which must be answered by the school expert is: 
What kind of glass shall be used? He may desire the use of prism or 
clear glass, or he may desire some type of glass which will admit the 
ultra-violet rays. Principles of school hygiene help the school man to 
answer such questions and to render valuable assistance in planning 
the building. 

Wiring .—There are four types of problems concerning the wiring 
of a building: the provision of current (1) for lighting, (2) for motors 
and possibly for stoves, (3) for projection apparatus, and (4) for 
the laboratories. The school man knows the number of foot candles 
needed in each room because of the type of work to be done there; 
he knows how each room should be wired to secure the desired condi¬ 
tions of lighting by turning on the minimum number of lights; and 
he also knows where the switches should be placed. He knows the 
need for current to run a certain number of motors and stoves, He 
knows how many outlets are needed and where they should be 
placed to make possible the use of projection apparatus. He knows 
also the number and location of the outlets that will be required in 
the laboratories, as well as the kinds of current that will be needed. 
All this information should he given to the architect as a basis for his 
planning. He can then determine the sizes of wire needed and plan 
the wiring to meet the various requirements. 

Floor covering .—The type of floor covering to be used might be 
left to the discretion of the architect, provided that he has been in¬ 
formed of the use to be made of each room. On the other hand, the 
school man should be sufficiently familiar with the advantages and 
the disadvantages of each type of floor covering to be able to render 
valuable assistance to the architect. The type of cleaning system to 
be installed will affect the selection of the type of floor. True, tire 
type of floor determines the type of cleaning system, but, if condi tions 
are present that preclude the selection of a cleaning system not 
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adapted to some particular type of flooring, the fact should he made 
known to the architect. The type of floor covering selected should 
be determined by the service expected of it and its relative cost. 

Acoustical treatment ,—It may be assumed that, ideally, every room 
should be treated acoustically. If funds prevent realization of the 
ideal, the school man should analyze the conditions that will exist 
in the new building and advise acoustical treatment where it will do 
the greatest good in so far as money is available for this purpose. It 
is hoped that the school expert will realize that the prime function of 
a school is to teach children and that the administration is only a 
means to that end. In other words, may not the money required for 
acoustical treatme2it be better spent in providing adequate teaching 
conditions? 

Decoration ,—The architect, being an artist, may have decided 
notions about the use of color, but the school man should give advice 
concerning the color scheme to be used, as he is a student of child 
psychology and is familiar with the principles of school hygiene, 
Certainly the decoration of the building and the color of the furni¬ 
ture should follow the dictates of the principles of art, but art need 
not be sacrificed to secure color effects in harmony with the prin¬ 
ciples of child psychology and school hygiene. 

Service systems.—The architect should be told the number and the 
location of clocks, bells, and telephones to be installed. He should 
also be told where outlets for room radio sets are to be placed if the 
school man desires this service. The architect should be notified 
whether the cleaning system to be adopted calls for a central clean¬ 
ing unit with a large motor or a number of outlets on each floor for 
portable cleaners. The wiring and conduits for these systems may be 
installed at comparatively small cost if done in the beginning, but 
to place them after the building has been erected will be extremely 
expensive, if not impossible. 

Letting the contract ,—The school man should be familiar with the 
various unit costs of building construction in his own community, 
He should be able to advise the architect in the writing of the speci¬ 
fications so that, in addition to bids on the whole building, bids on 
various items of the job will be submitted, such as excavation, brick¬ 
work, concrete-work, woodwork, lighting, healing, and ventilating. 
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The school man may feel that he docs not know what to recom¬ 
mend because he does not know the cost of various items. Because 
of changes in the cost of labor and of building materials, it is im¬ 
possible to make accurate predictions of costs. The school man may 
desire that certain features be installed in the building, but he does 
not know whether the amount of available money will make possible 
his desires. He should tell the architect of the items about which he 
has a question in order that alternate bids may be secured. After 
the bids have been received, he and the architect can determine the 
items which must be eliminated because of the cost. It is much easier 
to eliminate than to attempt to add items after the bids have been 
received. 

NEED FOR CENTRALIZED ADVISORY AGENT 

Tire point might be made that all superintendents or principals 
are not trained to give the type of advice described and further that 
they should not be expected to be so trained. If the chief school 
officer in each corporation, or some assistant, is not qualified to 
render such service as is suggested in the foregoing paragraphs, then 
some agent should be employed by the state school system to assist 
both the school man and the architect. Some state departments of 
public instruction now have bureaus of school-building, The road is 
paved for this type of service, On the other hand, if the local school 
officer does not definitely know what he wants, how can he make 
known to the state agent his desires? In any event, the local school 
expert, the professional adviser to the board of education, should 
know what is desired in a new building and know why and where he 
desires it 

SUMMARY 

In this article the writer has attempted to point out that the 
planning and construction of a school building is a co-operative 
enterprise. The services of highly trained specialists are Deeded, each 
making his specific contribution. The most important of these spe¬ 
cialists is the school man; he should be able to give specific advice 
of an educational character to the architect, who is usually little 
acquainted with school procedures but who is an artist, an engineer, 
a designer. 



SELECTED REFERENCES FROM TITE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1 


LOTA S. HOLLINGWORTH 
Teachers College Columbia University 


The selected bibliography of the literature on exceptional children 
which is given in the following pages covers material published be¬ 
tween April i and December 31, 1932, The books, monographs, or 
articles in educational periodicals which are cited have been classified 
as follows: (1) general references, (2) publications dealing with be¬ 
havior and problem cases, (3) references concerning the blind and 
the partially seeing, (4) materials concerning crippled children, (5) 
publications concerned with deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils and 
children with speech defects, and (6) materials concerning sub¬ 
normal and backward children, 

General References 3 

147, Breed, Jeannette M. “The Orthogenic School," University of Chicago 

Magazine, XXIV (April, 1932), 262-63, 

Descnbes the work done by the Orthogenic School of Chicago for chlldien who, 
because of mental or physical handicaps, have been unable to adjusL themselves 
in noimnl homes or schools. The University of Chicago co-opcratcs in the 
maintenance of the school, which serves as a laboratory for students 0/ educa¬ 
tion. 

148. Codurn, W. G. M A Model School for Both Normal and Handicapped 

Children/ 5 School Management, I (June, 1932), 18-22, 

A description of the plan, equipment, and program of the Ann J. Kellogg 
school in Battle Creek, Michigan The organization includes both elementary- 
school and junior high school departments for normal children and for all types 
of atypical children, Physically handicapped, mentally retarded, mentally 
gifted, and socially unadjusted children are provided for Llnough specialized 
programs. 

1 This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists covering nil major aspects of the field of 
education which is being published eo-opeiatively by the Elmenlory School Journal 
and the School Review, 

1 Sec also Item 69 in the list of selected references appearing in the February School 
Revfciv, 
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149. Crothers, Bronson. "Mental-Hygiene Problems of Children witli Sen¬ 

sory-Motor Defects/’ Proceedings oj Ike First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, pp. 475-87. New York: International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1932. 

Treats of the work of the Children’s Hospital in Boston and discusses the need 
for taking care of the abilities, as well as of the defects, of children organically 
affected. 

150. Doll, E, A , Phelps, W. M,, and Melcher, It, T, Mental Deficiency Due 

to Birth Injuries. New York; Macmillan Co., 1932, Pp, xivd-290 
Presents the preliminary work of an extensive investigation of birth-injured 
children made at the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. Twelve inten¬ 
sive case studies are described. 

151. Itard, Jean-Marc-Gabpard, The Wild Boy of Aveyron. Translated by 

George and Muriel Humphrey. New York’ Century Co, 1932. Pp. 

xxiv+104 

A translation from the edition qf i8g4* The work describes Ilarcl's classic ex¬ 
periment in its various phases, 

152. Joiil, Janet P, “Irvington House, a Convalescent Home for Cardiac Chil¬ 

dren/’ Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, LXXXVTII (April, 1932), 
437 - 44 - 

An account of the history and the activities of this non-sectarian, home in 
Irvmgton-on-IIudson, New York. ObjectiveSj admission requirements, and 
classification are explained, and a description is included of the school work pro¬ 
vided The home not only cares for the physical needs and treatment of the 
child suffering from a cardiac condition but attempts, through carefully super¬ 
vised activities suited lo his physical disability, to fit him for the rAlc lie must 
play in the world. 

153 Klopp, Henry I, "The Children's Institute of the Allentown State Hos¬ 
pital/’ American Journal of Psychiatry , XI (May, 193a), 1107-1S. 

The need of an institute caring for children’s mental health in connection with 
a state hospital is emphasised by the number of children who have been ad¬ 
mitted to the Allentown State Hospital Mental Health Institute for Children in 
Pennsylvania Since June 1, 1924, 266 first-admission children undei sixteen 
years cf age came to the institute through juvenile court, welfare, and socinl- 
service organizations or directly through parents and guardians, The specially 
constructed buildings, including a modernly equipped schoolroom, rooms for 
treatments, a gymnasium, etc., are described Methods of therapeutic treat¬ 
ment and various activities are set forth, 

154. McElwee, Edna Willis. “A Comparison of the Personality Traits of 
300 Accelerated, Normal, and Retarded Children/’ Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Research , XXYI (September, 1932), 31-34. 

A study of three hundred children m Public School 208, BJooldyn, New York. 
In general, accelciatcdchildien exhibited all desirable traits studied to a greater 
degree than did retarded children, 
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i5Sh McElwee, Edna Willis, "A Study of Mechanical Ability and Homoge¬ 
neous Grouping/' Journal oj Juvenile Research, XVI (OcLober, 1932), 
3 ° 4 - 9 > 

This study calculates the percentage of overlapping in tests of mechanical abil¬ 
ity among three gioups of pupils differing widely on the basis of general-intel¬ 
ligence tests. The distributions of tire groups on the basis of mechanical ability 
arc very similar. 

156. Martens, Elise H. Opportunities for (he Preparation of Teachers of Ex¬ 

ceptional Children . United States Office of Education Bulletin No, 21, 
1931. Pp. 42. 

A guide to the opportuniLies available to Lhosc who wish to prepare themselves 
to teach exceptional children of various types Lists the institutions m which 
training is given and gives abbreviated descriptions of courses in the various 
fields, 

157, Wilson, PaijlT., and Jones, Harold E. "LcIl-IIandedness in Twins," 

Genetics, XVII (September, 1932), 3Go-71. 

Twins yield a higher percentage of 1 cft-handedness than is found among the 
single bom. 


Behavior and Problem Cases 1 

158, Burkey, Ruth E, <f A Statistical Study of the Sequence of Successive De¬ 

linquencies," Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI (April, 1932), 133-44, 
To discover the typical sequence of delinquencies, if any, in the life of a juvenile 
offender, the author studied 198 cases of boys committed to the State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research from various courts in Ohio. The cases included 100 boys 
with normal intelligence and 98 with subnormal intelligence The initial and 
subsequent offenses for the two groups arc tabulated and analyzed, 

159, Chadwick, Mary. “The Neurotic Child,” Proceedings of the First Inter¬ 

national Congress on Menial IIygiem } pp, 447-65. New York: Interna¬ 
tional Committee foi Mental Hygiene, Inc,, 1932. 

A psychoanalytic treatment of the disorders of the neurotic child Specific 
Cases are presented. 

160, Dickson, Virgil E, "Behavior Difficulties That Baffle Teachers /' ) Journal 

of Juvenile Research, XVI (April, 1932), 93-101, 

Points out and analyzes the causes of many of the obscure and baffling behavior 
difficulties found among school children. The thesis is presented that "be¬ 
havior difficulties of many children are the natural outgrowth of the child's 
heredity and training, and Lhc immediate environmental stress or stimulus that 
produces that behavior, In other words, all behavior, when the facts are known, 
is natural behavior,” Emphasizes the importance of Lhc teacher’s understaiul- 

1 See also Item 106 in the list of selected references appearing in the March Elemen¬ 
tary School Journal. 
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ing of these facts and stresses the necessity of the recognition of the early symp¬ 
toms of maladjustment. Urges the assistance of psychiatrist and physician in 
seiious cases. 


161. Hartwell, Samuel W. "Study of Twenty-live Children Presenting the 

Withdrawal Type of Personality/ 1 American Journal of Orthopsychiatry l 
II (April, 1932), 143-51- 

A detailed study of twenty-five mentally abnormal or insane children and 
young adults who presented the withdrawal shut-in ciimcnl picture, made by 
Miss Dorothy Cobb of the Smith School of Social Work, is used as the basis for 
discussion of the problems presented by this type of personality, Stresses tile 
importance to psychiatrist, social vrorker, psychologist, and teacher of an un¬ 
derstanding of the shut-in child and the necessity of the establishment of rap¬ 
port with Llie individual who presents such a problem. 

162, Malles, Julius B ^Juvenile Delinquency among the Jews in New York/' 

Social Forces t X (May, 1932), 542-49. 

A rcpoit of an investigation of tlie records of Jewish boys and gills arraigned 
before the children’s courts of New Ydj k Ci ty from 1909 fco 1931 - Data are pre¬ 
sented on the proportion of Jewish children arraigned, decline in the propor¬ 
tion, sex differences, causes of delinquency, number of neglected children ai- 
uiigned, disposition of cases, number of repeaters, and seasonal changes. 

163 Ruggles, Edward W. "An Analytical Study of Various Factors Relating 
to Juvenile Crime/ 1 Journal of Jimmie Research } XVI (April, 1932), 
125-32. 

The study endeavors to relate intelligence, mechanical abihly, and early home 
training as factors involved in the development of criminal tendencies in ju¬ 
veniles. The subjects included 103 white boys from sixteen Id twenty-two 
years of age, mainly first offenders, committed to the juvenile prison at Camp 
Polk Prison Farm, North Carolina. The chief results of the study are as fol¬ 
lows: (1) The prisoners are much below the average in intelligence and in 
mechanical ability. (2) Mechanical ability is directly related to general in¬ 
telligence, (3) Crimea requiring mechanical ability arc committed by boys 
making the better scores in the mechanicapability tesls. (4) The baser sex 
crimes are largely committed by the feeble-minded, (5) Broken and unhappy 
homes are closely associated with juvenile crime. 

164. Shaw, Clhtord, R., and McKay, Henry D, "Are Broken Homes a 
Causative Factor in Juvenile Delinquency?" Social Forces , X (May, 

514-33- 

Reviews previous studies on the relation of the bioken home to juvenile de¬ 
linquency and leports a study by the authors involving a sampling of 7,27s 
school boys, Concludes that there is f 'a veiy inadequate basis for the conclu¬ 
sion that the broken home is an important factor in delinquency, 1 ’ Discussion 
of the article is presented by Joanna C. Colcord, Katharine F. Lemoot, Harry 
M Shulman, and J. B, Mailer, 
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165, Shumaker, Nordert M, The Behavior Problem Child in the Catholic 

School. Educational Research Monographs, Vol. VII, No. 2. Washing¬ 
ton: Catholic Education Press, 1932. Pp. viii+go. 

The author considers the basic principles of child guidance as these are Telated 
to the needs and the opportunities of Catholic parochial schools Cites specific 
instances of child-guidance problems in Catholic schools and shows how these 
aia functioning in the adjustment of behavior difficulties Outlines a plan for 
the education of the behavior problem child in the parochial school. 

166, Tiebout, IT. M.j and Kirkpatrick, M. E. “Psychiatric Factors in Steal¬ 

ing/ 1 American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, II (April, 1932), 114-23, 

The authors, members of the staff of the New York Institute for Child Guid¬ 
ance, present the results of a study of the psychiatric factors involved in 106 
cases of stealing handled by the institute, They outline the method of analysis 
U3cd, describe a number of typical cases, and summarize their evaluations of 
the factors involved. 

Blind and Partially Seeing 

167, American Library Association "Libraries for the Blind/ 1 Outlook for 

the BUnd } XXVI (Jun^ 3 1932), 96-97. 

A tabular presentation of the activities in 1931’ of eighteen libraries for the 
blind, their circulations, books in stock, and territory served, 

168, Caldwell, Floyd Franklin. A Comparison 0f Blind and Seeing Children 

in Certain Educational Abilities, Now York; American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc,, 1932, Pp. 28, 

Surveys the history of education of the blind and gives a discussion of the gen¬ 
eral testing movement and the measurement of mental ability and educational 
achievement of the blind. Attempts to compare the abilities of blind and seeing 
children on the basis of the results obtained by the Stanford Achievement 
Test. The author concludes that the time factor differentiates blind and seeing 
children to a marked degree but that the achievement of the blind compares 
favorably with the achievement of the seeing when allowance is made for the 
speed handicap, 

169, Carter, Matie M, Sight-saving Classes. University of the State of New 

York Bulletin, No 994. Albany, New York: University of the State of 
New York Press, 1932, Pp, 30, 

Treats of the organization and the administration of sight-saving classes. The 
educational needs of children with seriously defective vision and the problems 
of instruction arc discussed, Includes bibliography. 

170, CoE, Louise H, "Brief Review of High School Work at the New Mexico 

School for the Blind/' New Mexico School Review^ XI (April, 1932), 18-19. 
A state high-school supervisor finds that the high-school work being carried on 
at the New Mexico School for the Blind more than meets the minimum require- 
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meats adopted by the state hoard of education for accredited high schools, Ac¬ 
tivities of the curriculum include typewriting, musical training, physical educa.- 
tiorij and vocational work. 

171, lt Conservation of Eyesight/' Pittsburgh School Bulletin XXV (May, 1932), 

3 6 "3 8 

An extract of an address by Lewis H. C&rris, the managing director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness before the tenth annual meet¬ 
ing of the International Council for the Education of Exceptional Children. 
Presents statistics on the number and the cost of sight-saving classes gathered 
by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness and makes recommen¬ 
dations as result of the study, 

172, CuTSFGUTH, T. D. “The Unreality of Words to the Blind/ 1 Teachers For¬ 

um, IV (May, 1932), 86-89. 

A report of an investigation made to determine the individual differences among 
the blind in the tendency toward verbal-mindedness and to discover the amount 
of difference existing between the congenitally and the adventitiously blind. 

173 , “Girl Scout Publications in Braille / 1 Girl Scout Leader , IX (May, 1932 ), 

57- 

A list of girl-scout publications now available in Braille. 

174, Halder, R. M. "A Pioneer School of India” Outlook for the Blind , XXVI 

(June, 1932), 107-10. 

Draws a picture of blind persons in India and shows the influence of supersti¬ 
tion on the work undertaken for the blind. The history 0/ the Calcutta school 
for blind children, with its problems, growth, and educational program, is in¬ 
terestingly portrayed. 

175, Hurst, A. D. Cf Wa3's and Means of Teaching Geometry to Blind Stu¬ 

dents/* Teachers Fonm , V (November, 1932, and January, 1933), 25-28, 
53~57« 

Each proposition was illustrated with a geometric figure cut from beaver- 
board. Letters were placed at desired places on these figures With this equip¬ 
ment blind pupils were able to learn geometry. 

176, KWALWASSER, Jacob. "Are the Blind Superior ta the Seeing in Hearing?" 

ElttdCj L (April, 1932), 249. 

Summarises the study mo de by Carl E, Seashore, of the University of Iowa, in 
which is offered a generalization of relative equality in the sensory discrimina¬ 
tions of blind and seeing pupils. Discusses a similar experiment in which ap¬ 
proximately seventy-five boys and girls, ranging in age from twelve to eighteen, 
in the school for the blind at Batavia, New York, were measured by the Kwal- 
Wfisscr-Dykema music tests When scores were compared with those published 
in the manual (based on earned scores of some five thousand seeing elementary- 
and high-school pupils of similar ages), it was found that the blind weie supe¬ 
rior to the seeing in every lest given- 
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Crippled Children 

177, Elliott, Charles M. "Training Teachers for Crippled Children,” Ameri¬ 

can Schoolmaster, XXV (June i$, 1932), 257-62* 

The author emphasizes the impoitanco of selection tiiul training of teachers for 
all types of handicapped children, It is pointed out that the objectives of the 
orthopedic class and the needs of the enppLed child should determine the 
teacher-training program, A program based on these objectives is outlined, 

178, James, Ida C t “Instructional Procedures in Hospital Schools,” Western 

Hospital Review } XIX (June, 1932), 17-18, 25. 

Discusses a study undertaken to discover, by job-analysis technique, the diffi¬ 
culties encountered by teachers in hospital schools- Steps followed iti the In¬ 
vestigation were; making difficulty analysis of teaching bedridden children, 
collecting and classifying methods, and formulating a bummary and conclusion. 
Deals with such problems as health, happiness, citizenship, hospital environ¬ 
ment, lack of soda! contacts, and meeting the regular public-school require¬ 
ments, 

179, LommlNj Olga L The Organization of Special Classes for Crippled Chip 

dren. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No, 995. Albany, 
New York; University of the State of New York Press, 1932. Pp. 24, 
The material of this bulletin deals with the organization and the facilities neces- 
sary for special classes for crippled children, Special methods, home teaching, 
daily programs, the course of study, and the physical cure oE children are dis¬ 
cussed, 

ifio. Wendell, Ruth E, “Finding the Crippled Child in Arizona,” Public 
Health Nursing XXIV (April, 1932), 201-4, 

Describes the organization and the activities of the Arizona society for crippled 
children. Discusses tli9 procedure of a state-wide survey and the plans for the 
constructive follow-up work to be undertaken. 

Dear and Hard-or-Hearing and Speech Detectives 1 

i8i t Bluemel, C, S, “Primary and Secondary Stammering,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech , XVIII (April, 1932)^ 1S7-200. 

Discusses the diversity of opinion concerning the nature and the cause of stam¬ 
mering- This difference of opinion, the author points out, is due to the absence 
of a solution of the problem of stammering and to a confusion of primary speech 
disorders with other complications and emotional reactions. The author sets 
forth the distinction between primary and secondary £tommerjng in relation to 
fear and evaluates the various theories of the cause of stammering. He points 
out the need for research as a means of solving the problem. 

1 See also Item pr in the list of selected references appearing 111 the March JHenm- 
Mry School Journal* 
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182. Frederickson, L. H, "Lip Reading," Montana Education , VIII (May, 

i 93 2 ). 2 3 - 2 4 - 

A teacher of lip-reading explains what it is, its value, the difficulties in learning 
the skill, and the type of training needed by teachers of lip-reading, 

183. Kelly, Mary D. “The Radioear in the Western Pennsylvania School," 

Volta Review , XXXIV (June, 1932), 345—47, 279. 

Describes the technique developed m the use of the radio-ear over the five- 
year period during which this instrument has been installed in the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf* Many beneficial lesulU have been brought 
about through its use. 

184 Shirley, Mary, and Goodenough, Florence L, “A Survey of Intelli¬ 

gence of Deaf Children in Minnesota Schools/' American Annals of the 
Deaf LXXVXI (May, 1932), 238-47, 

Reports the findings of the survey of intelligence of deaf children in Minnesota 
public schools and the state school for the deaf as measured by the Pmtuer nou- 
Janguage teat and the Good enough intelligence test, which are based on spon¬ 
taneous drawings. The results of the investigation indicate, the authors point 
out, tha t “on the Gocdenough test the deaf children, age for nge, nre somewhat 
below the standard of hearing children who are making normal progress in 
school" and that these “children appear to be correctly graded from the stand¬ 
point of educational accomplishment.” 

185 Young, Walter S. “Classes for the Deaf/' Pittsburgh School Bulletin, 

XXV (May, 1932), 38-39. 

An account of methods followed, the curriculum, and other activities in the 
class for deaf children at the Elizabeth Street School, Worcester, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Subnormal and Backward 1 

186. Hegge, Thqrleif Gruner; Sears, Richard; and Kirk, Samuel A. 

“Reading Cases in an Institution for Mentally Retarded Problem Chil¬ 
dren,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-sixth Annual Session of the 
American Association for the Study of the Feebleminded (1932), pp. 148- 
212 . 

Describes methods of teaching reading to feeble-minded children, 

187. Individual Instruction of Subnormal Children in the Rural Schools of Con¬ 

necticut. Special Education Bulletin r, Series 1931-32. Plartford, Con¬ 
necticut: State Board of Education, 1932, Pp. 40. 

A report of an experiment carried on by Annette Bennett of the state super¬ 
visory staff in special education, Fifty children with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 45 to 84.5 were selected from fifteen rural schools. An intensive 
program of remedial work in reading and arithmetic was carried on by the regu- 

1 See also Items 296 and 305 in the list of selected references appearing in the May 
School Revieiv. 
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Jar teachers under the supervision of the specialist. The report describes t} le 
diagnostic procedure and the remedial methods and shows the gratifying re¬ 
sults of the program, 

188, Kennedv-Fraser, David, Education of Ihz Backward Child , New York; 

D. Appleton & Co., 1932- Pp. viii+236. 

A book dealing largely with the practical problems of the classroom teacher j n 
special classes for backward children, 

189, McClure, William E. "The Remnant Capacities of the Feebleminded/' 

University of fowa Studies in Psychology, No. XV, pp, 202-17, Psycho¬ 
logical Monographs, Vol. XLffl, No. 1. Princeton, New Jersey: Psy¬ 
chological Review Co., 1932. 

A feeble-minded group and a normal group, each containing forty-one subjects, 
were given a battery of tests The results show that some feeble-minded sub¬ 
jects have capacities well above their general level, although no organization 
of such "remnant” capacities-into "groups” could be proved, 

190, Nunn, Katherine. "Special Classes for Retarded Pupils/' School Execu¬ 

tives Magazine, LI (May, 1932), 405, 429. 

An age-grade survey of the white pupils in elementary schools in Dallas, Texas, 
resulted in the establishment of several additional special, or ungraded, clasps 
for pupils who drop behind in their school work. 



C&ucational Writings; 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Education for civic understanding. —A recent book 1 by Professor Snedden 
makes an ardent plea for citizenship education more specialized than anything 
hitherto known in America, The book proceeds from the convictions (i) that 
the peiformance of civic duties is becoming more difficult, (2) tlmt our schools 
heretofore have contributed little bat literacy to education for citizenship, and 
(3) that such citizenship education can be made effective for young people 
twelve to eighteen years old provided it he given "under the oversight and by 
the aid of specially prepared teachers" (p. vi). The central argument of the 
book is expressed in these lines: "But are these high schools actually preparing 
their favored students for their proportionate shares in making that better po¬ 
litical life? It is here contended that they are very fat from doing so as yet, 
And why? Because these high schools have not yet hem supplied ioilh teachers of 
political oiltfenship 1 (p. 4). 

Against the old notions that citizenship is taught by all teachers, that it can 
be taught through all subjects, that it can be taught only indirectly, that the 
personality of a teacher and not what he teaches produces good citizenship, Mr. 
Snedden rebels, Ee is also convinced that the "entire range of ancient and 
modern histories” will be of little value in his new type of education for "demo- 
ciatic political membership” (p, vi). He goes farther and Suggests that "in such 
specialized capacities they [the teachers of political citizenship] would have Lo 
disclaim any competency to be teachers of history as a cultural subject or of any 
social science as a logically organized study” (p. 8). But later he says, "It is 
assumed, of course, that teachers of political membership will have drawn lo 
the full for their own uses on whatever guidance is to be had from older his¬ 
tories” (p 9), It is a little difficult to understand just how these teachers will 
be capable of drawing "to the full for their own uses” from fields of history in 
which, as already stated, they "disclaim any competency to be teachers.” It is 
easy to agree with the author that teachers of citizenship should not ask their 
learners to prospect over the whole ground of underlying sciences, but it seeins 

1 David Snedden, Educations for Political Citizenship. A Critical Analysis of Certain 
Unsolved Problems of School Educations towards Superior Memberships in Democratic 
Political Societies. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932 Pp. x+ 
196. $2 50. 
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that the teachers themselves, if they are to he anything belter than propa¬ 
gandists, ought certainly to be possessed of competency in such fields as history, 
political science, economics, and sociology. 

Apart from doubts which may arise on this score, there are olhers which will 
certainly be entertained as to whether we should have special teachers of citizen¬ 
ship just as we have special teachers of many subjects, Are citizenship and char¬ 
acter subjects to be learned or are they by-prodnets of living? One cannot hut 
recall that many of the greatest patriots whom America ever knew never studied 
a word of citizenship in schools; never saluted the flag; never swore, with hand 
raised high, to defend the Constitution, until they were actually being inducted 
into office; and never piped a patiiotic air. It is not improbable, indeed, that 
they imbibed an appreciation of the significance of the struggle for freedom, 
which had been often waged and often lost in earlier days, from that same 
ancienl and later history which Mr. Sncdden considers as 4f thin and unsub¬ 
stantial sources of materials for the better civic educations' 1 (p. vi) and that 
they were thereby inspired to identify themselves with that struggle in their 
own age. 

Thomas Woody 

University of Pennsylvania 


Teaching the social sciences in ifie lower school *—The great interest which has 
been shown recently in the field of the social sciences will attract many readers 
to a new book on this subject. 1 The scope of the book may be indicated by stat¬ 
ing the titles of its six chapters; 4 'Children at Work in a Social Environment/ 1 
"Ways the Social Sciences Develop/ J "The Content of the Social Sciences/ 1 
"The Organized Curriculum of the Social Sciences/' "The Functioning Cur¬ 
ricula/' and "The Potential Curricula.” 

The purpose of the volume is clearly presented in an introduction by Patty 
Smith Hill, She traces the changes through which the curriculums of the kinder¬ 
garten and the primary grades have passed during the last lialf-centuiy, com¬ 
menting at length on these stages: early kindergarten procedures in this coun¬ 
try hased onFroebel's principles; reforms in theory and practice of kindergarten 
education as a result of the criticisms of such educational reformers as Colonel 
Francis Parker, John Dewey, G, Stanley Hall, Edwaid L. Thorndike, and 
others; the reconstruction of the curriculums on more worth-wliile levels at a 
later date under the philosophy of Dewey, Thorndike, and Judd; and the 
introduction of the social sciences into the curriculums, 

Miss Hill deplores the tendency among first-grade teachers to judge all 
worth in primary teaching by the sole standard of the child's progress iu reading 
rather than by liis activities in the social sciences, She says: 

It [rending ability] is still all too frequently the standard for judging the child's 
readiness for promotion, Important as the acquirement of the proper techniques of the 

1 Mary M, Reed and Lula E. Wright, The Beginnings of the Social Sciences New 
York Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932. Pp. xxxiv-{-224 $1,50. 
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three R's is and always will be in education, there are goals equally if not more develop¬ 
ing for young children depending upon their intellectual maturity and Lheir ripeness 
and readiness for such work [pp. xix-xx], 

These goals, Miss Hill points out, belong to the social sciences since the 
scientific habit is just as important as the literary or library habit. Moreover, 
the social-science activities bring into the curriculums for young children goals 
which are in keeping with their native interests. 

In a Foreword the authors ask the question: '‘What is social science? ,J They 
answer the question by giving ten definitions, four of which characterize civics, 
three geography, and three history, The authors then proceed to set up and 
discuss the principles which have guided them in the organization of a cur- 
riculum plan for child development through social-science expeiicnces in these 
subjects, 

In chapter i, “Children at Work in a Social 'Environment/* the authois 
describe ways in which the school builds up the child’s natural interest in his 
immediate environment. The well-known activity of caring for hens is presented 
in detail, showing how expression in music, art, language, reading, and dramati¬ 
zation grow out of the experiences which the children have in caring for their 
pets, 

Chapter ii, “Ways the Social Sciences Develop/ 1 is concerned with the de¬ 
velopment of fundamental conceptions basic to geographic understandings, 
with new information and new interests gained by the children, and with the 
art of social adjustment, 

The remainder of the book deals with the content and the curriculums of the 
social sciences. In chapter iii the authors state: "The content of the social sci¬ 
ences in the lower primary grades is not found in isolation to other types of 
experiences. It is a definite part of the whole integrated curriculum^ (p. 24). 
Since there seems to be some confusion existing among teachers concerning what 
is included in the social sciences, the following quotation is especially significant; 

In the upper elementary and secondary schools, the social sciences are organized 
under the captions civics, geography, and history. These terms in the lower primary 
groups may seem pretentious and formal, but the background of experience which later 
attaches meaning and significance £0 social sciences becomes apparent in the outcomes 
of the activities of young children. There is, therefore, no need foi change of terminol¬ 
ogy, but there is need for an interpretation of these terms on the age levels of young 
children [p* 25]. 

The discussion which follows shows how civics, geography, and history have 
their beginnings in children’s experiences and interests* The authors provide 
concrete illustrations to show that civic concepts are built through “many 
specific situations to which the child naluially ieacts" (p. 29). Health aspects 
and social qualities occur in all the activities in which the child engages, The 
opportunity for beginning history may be found in the child's curiosity concern¬ 
ing the difference between the De Witt Clinton engine and a modern locomotive 
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Chapter iv presents the organized curriculum of the social sciences. Using 
the children's interest as a point of departure for a curriculum, the authors state 
that these "interests include the problems of social life which are always chang¬ 
ing, always leading on into larger fields of knowledge" (pp, 5 &~ 59 )* They present 
an inventory of children’s interests under the following heads: community t 
communication, transportation, industries, nature interests, and people of 
other lands and races. 

Chapter v, "The Functioning Curricula," gives accounts of children’s group 
activities taken from records of teachers in charge of nursery schools, kinder¬ 
gartens, and first and second grades. The scope of the activities covered may be 
indicated by the titles: "An Interest in Trains" (two-year-old group), “A 
Village Interest 1 * (kindergarten), "An Aeroplane Interest** (Grade I), "An 
Interest in Aeroplanes" (kindergarten), "A Study of Milk" (Grade I), "A 
Study of Trains" (Grade I), "A Study of the Banana Industry" (Grade II), 
The last chapter in the hook deals with the potential curriculums. The authors 
point out the differences between the functioning curriculums and the potential 
cumculums os follows: 

However, no teacher can utilize, the children’s interests satisfactorily and lead them 
into new experiences unless she has a breadth of knowledge, sufficient vision and in¬ 
genuity to plan an environment for worth-while learnings, and ability to organize the 
materials of instruction, 

The potential curriculums in this chapter suggest the study in which teachers need 
to engage, and the materials for which they need to arrange if interests of children arc 
to be developed The organization of the potential curriculums is necessarily logical 
and is limited here in scope [p. 147], 

The major part of the chapter is devoted to suggestions for developing inter¬ 
est in six topics, namely, trains, boats, aircraft, food supply, weather and cli¬ 
matic conditions, and a poultry farm. There is a vveil-selected list of books for 
the children and the teacher as well as a list of sources of illustrative mateiial. 

The book would have more value if suggestions for a more diversified number 
of activities had been included. Reviewing the concrete activities described, one 
is struck with the amount of space given to transportation. Of the seven activi¬ 
ties illustrated in chapter v, four have to do with some form of transportation; 
of the six activities given in the last chapter, three deal with transportation. 

One is also slightly confused by the terminology used to designate the central 
thought of the book. The title leads one to expect that the term "social sci¬ 
ences" would be used consistently throughout, but two exceptions are found: 
"social science" is used on page xxix, and on page 28 "a social-studies curricu¬ 
lum" is mentioned. Therefore, one is confronted with lluee terms in the discus¬ 
sion of this phase of the curriculum: "social sciences," “social science," and 
"social studies," 

The authors have made a real contribution to the literature dealing with the 
subject. The material which they have presented is especially interesting and 
helpful to all who are concerned in teaching the social sciences to children, 

Grace E, Storm 
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The completion of a twenty-year project .—In igia the Department of His¬ 
torical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, under the super¬ 
vision of J. F, Jameson, began a project of great magnitude, namely, the 
preparation of an atlas of the historical geography of the United States. In 1929 
the American Geographical Society of New York accepted the responsibility of 
completing the work and placing it at the disposal of the public. 1 The project 
was completed in the late summer of 1932, a volume made up of 162 large pages 
of text and 166 plates containing 627 individual maps. 

It would require many pages to do justice to this gigantic enterprise, Cer¬ 
tainly notbingin its field has approximated it in scholarship, workmanship, and 
scope- When the editor, John K, Wright, librarian of the American Geo¬ 
graphical Society, says in the closing words of the Introduction that the Atlas 
will be a dynamic force in historical and geographical studies in this country for 
many years to come, he does not overemphasize its importance. In fact, over¬ 
emphasis would be difficult. Should anyone be inclined to doubt Wright's state¬ 
ment, let him examine the Atlas and be convinced, 

In an effort to give the reader an idea of the content of the Atlas and the 
emphasis on its various aspects, reference is here made to the percentage of 
the total plate space given to the main divisions of the content. The following 


tabulation contains this information. 

Percentage of 
Total Space 

x Cartography, 1492-186), and explorers'routes _ 16.8 

2, Settlements and population. 12 7 

3, Lands. 11, g 

4, Boundary disputes.., T . ,. 8.4 

5, Natural environment. 40 

6, Indians. 3.1 

7, Agriculture, transportation, and commerce, . ,, 13.7 

S, Political maps ... . . , . r23 

9. Reform movements , . . , - 62 

xo. Churches, colleges, and universities. 5.1 

11, Military history. . . 40 

12 Plans oE cities. . , . ..2.2 


Under each of these twelve divisions there appear a number of maps contain¬ 
ing an enormous amount of data. For example, thirty-six individual maps are 
devoted to churches, colleges, and universities, thirty-eight to reform move¬ 
ments; twenty-six to transportation \ sixty-four to agriculture, twenty to im¬ 
ports and exports; and seventy-seven to settlements and population, The re¬ 
maining items indicated in the tabulation are treated with equal completeness. 
In each of the more than six hundred maps the student of American history 
will find data of significant value, In fact, he will find much data that have 
never before been at his ready disposal Especially is this true of the data rela- 

1 Charles 0 . Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United Slates , Washing¬ 
ton: Carnegie Institution of Washington and American Geographical Society of New 
York, 1932, Pp. xvi+162 and 16G plates, $15.00 
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tive to churches, colleges, find universities, reform movements, Colonial and 
state boundary disputes, and imports and exports. 

The text—162 pages, including an Index of great value—furnishes the stu¬ 
dent with information concerning the sources of the data used in making the 
maps and a large amount of other useful and valuable material. This material is 
organized in terms of the large divisions of the maps. Under each of the large 
divisions each plate is considered separately. The amount of historical informa¬ 
tion given concerning each plate is sufficient to make the plate meaningful to 
the reader. In fact, so much substantial historical material is given in the text 
that one could correctly refer to the Atlas as a comprehensive history of the 
United States in terms of the historical geography of the region. 

The Allas deserves most wide and extensive use, Serious students of the his¬ 
tory of the United States will find it indispensable. Certainly no college or uni¬ 
versity library can afford not to have it in duplicate copies. Reference libraries 
for pupils of junior and senior high schools can make productive use of it, Those 
who desire to emphasize aspects of social living in the United States other than 
the political will find in the Atlas a mine of material at their disposal. 

R. M, Tryon 


Why leach art in the elementary grades?—Many significant and thought-pro¬ 
ducing answers arc found to this question in a recent book 1 for teachers and 
students of art. Perhaps the key to the entire theory presented in the book may 
be indicated by quoting the opening paragraph of chapter i. 

Art has two factors, man and his environ in eat, Man experiences ins environment 
Art is his response to this experience, Two things are essential to response, First, man 
must sense his environment. Second, he must have materials. If he does not sense liis 
environment, he has no stimulus to response, If he has no materials, he has no means 
of responding [p. i]. 

Miss Mathias* book suggests a program of study based on art as a factor of 
one's environment and the adjustment or adaptation of this environment to the 
economic, social, and cultural needs of life. 

The content of the book is divided into the three following broad fields: (1) 
recognizing the art needs of children, (2) learning the educational processes 
essential to the teaching of art, and (3) mastering the essential subject matter 
in the field of art. 

The materials of instruction as discussed in the book are based on both the 
creative needs and the aesthetic needs of pupils in the modern school. The 
creative factor aims to provide instruction in response to the creative instincts 
of a person. The author points out that "at one time creative power was thought 
to exist in only a few people, Now we believe that everyone lias creative power” 
(p. 1). She also indicates that wonderful opportunities to express this power 

1 Margaret E, Mathias, The Teaching of Art New York: Charles Scribner's Song, 
1932 Pp xii+356. §3,00 
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exist in the environment if children are properly trained in the early years of 
schooling- 

The aesthetic factor aims to provide instruction in response to the desire 
for beauty in one's environment, Art appreciation is presented as a means of 
meeting the aesthetic need, “In addition to the pleasure derived from satisfying 
creative impulses, much enjoyment may be obtained from the work, of others’ 1 
(P. 2 )- 

The author bases much of the theory of the present book on the premise that 
pupils receive great benefit aesthetically, as well eg practically, by being taught 
to understand and enjoy the best work of the artist. Hence, outstanding ex¬ 
amples of the fine, industrial, and commercial arts are presented to satisfy the 
aesthetic needs of the pupils. 

The teaching of art in the elementary school is thus suggested as a means 
(1) to help each child Id develop his creative ability, (2) to help him satisfy his 
desire for beauty, and (3) to help him appreciate the work of others, 

A unique contribution of the book is the carefully organized and systematic 
instruction provided in the elements of vision and in the basic aesthetic princi¬ 
ples of art structure, About one-third of the book is devoted to a discussion and 
interpretation of these fundamental considerations of art and their application 
to school problems. The remainder of the book contains much helpful material 
relating to the teaching of lettering, design, drawing, book making, and various 
manual activities, visual education, and art appreciation. A particularly helpful 
part of the book for inexperienced teachers is the section devoted to lesson 
plans and practice teaching, suggestions for units of work, materials and equip¬ 
ment, and the bibliography, 

Miss Mathias has contributed greatly to the expanding curriculum of art for 
the elementary school by previous publications dealing with this subject. The 
present publication vitally supplements these earlier books and points the way 
toward a rich and practical program of art education in the lower grades of the 
public school 

William G, Whitford 


A senes oj textbooks in health education .—The authors of a series of textbooks 
in hygiene 1 have used as guides in the preparation of their material the prin¬ 
ciples (1) that health education should be positive, not negative, in emphasis, 
(2) that it should focus on the formation oC health habits; (3) that it should, as 
a basis for the development of health habits, establish sound conceptions of the 
human machine and its operation; and (4) that it should, at all possible points, 
correlate with other subjects in the school curriculum and with education in 
social responsibility and citizenship. 

1 Charlea-Edwnrd Amory Winslow and Mary L, Hahn, The Hew Healthy Living 
Series; The Game of Healthy Living pp viii+ 216, $0 64; The Habits of BcaUhy Living 
pp. v iq- 21 8, $0.64; The Laws of Healthy Living, pp vi+25o, $0.64, The Healthy Com - 
minify, pp. vi+266, $0 < 58 . New York' Charles E. Merrill Co., iq$i (revised). 
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burned; Ihe illustration showing Constantine the Great viewing the darning 
cross in the sky; the reference to, and illustration of, the episode of Alfred the 
Great and the burning bread; and the illustiation of King Canute and his 
courtiers at the seashore. 

In the organization o( content the book conforms to present practice. The 
subject matter is divided into six major units, or blocks. Each unit contains a 
brief foreword expounding the salient aspects of the topic and an illustration 
appropriate to the central theme to be presented, At the close of each unit is a 
list of references to a carefully selected twelve-volume supplementary reading 
library. The essential usefulness and economy of this plan of providing for 
worth-while extensive reading should appeal alike to teachers and administra¬ 
tors. To insure pupil comprehension of subject matter, the authors have checked 
the words in the lextbook against the Thorndike word list and have also inserted 
explanations of important historical terms as these are encountered by the 
pupil in his reading, The correct pronunciations of pioper names and foreign 
woids are indicated ill the body of the textbook as well as in the Index. 

The volume contain^ four colored maps, five full-page colored illustrations, 
as well as numerous black and white pictures, maps, and sketches, These visual 
aids are, on the whole, so selected and presented with reference to the subject 
matter ns to be of maximum value. At the close of each chapter are varied 
pedagogical devices, such as questions, problems, projects, and drill lesls, These 
teacher and pupil helps are sufficiently varied to hold pupil interest and gen¬ 
erally arc thought provoking, The self-checking tests aie worthy of special men¬ 
tion, It might be suggested that these test exercises would have been improved 
if the terms included had been so giouped as to be more homogeneous, 

A careful reading of the Historic Background of Our United Slates affords the 
reviewer little opportunity for challenging either statements of fact or interpre¬ 
tations, In this connection, however, the following points may be presented for 
what they are worth. Was every freeman in Athens a citizen? Did the Persian 
Empire include all Lhe known world except India, China, Giecce, and Carthage? 

. Were the turns at the circus made short to insuie "terrific speed" (p. 1G4) or 
rather to make the racing more hazardous? The account of the Roman persecu¬ 
tion of Christians does not make dear the real reason for this persecution. A 
picture of Richard the Lion-hearted shows him to be wearing plate armor. Is it 
correct to imply that the Turkish conquests furnished the chief motivating fac¬ 
tor in the fifteenth-century seaich for an all-water route to the Ear East? Is it 
overstating the case to say that the defeat of the Armada "broke the Spanish 
sea powei and gave England control of the ocean routes" (p. 390)? 

The details mentioned do not, however, seriously detract from the merits of 
what will doubtless prove to be one of the most usable and worth-while history 
textbooks of its kind. 

Howard R, Anderson 

University or low A 
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Social history for the upper grades .—The term "social history” is so compre¬ 
hensive that it may mean a variety of things. To most persons it would un¬ 
doubtedly connote a discussion of the activities of man which most closely 
touch his life, particulaily those affecting his family r church, and immediate 
community relations. "Political history/' of course, appears clear in the minds 
of mosL persons as a study of the relations of man to his government. Of late, 
the expansion of the activities of the government, however, have been so 
broadened that this term, too, needs new definition and a broader conception, 
"Economic history” is, in the same sense as "political history,” commonly com¬ 
prehended. In all cases, however, it would seem that none of these types of 
history can easily be separated one from the other since the activities of man 
are so closely interwoven Therefcue, authors selecting any one of the terms 
might well include many topics which could he placed under the head of any 
other of the titles. 

The book under leview,* prepared with the aim "to trace the changes in our 
social, cultural, and intellectual life which have resulted from .... enlarged 
economic and industrial development during the past forty years and the steps 
that have been taken to solve the difficult problems that have arisen as a result 
of these changes” (p. iii), is designed for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in the 
schools, Forty pages are given to a review for the entire seventh year and the 
first half of the eighth grade. The Table of Contents is interesting because its 
topics are not grouped, according to the old form of history books, around the 
administrations of presidents nor, according to the later form, around the po¬ 
litical activities determining a chronological periodization. The work is initi¬ 
ated, for the second half of the eighth grade, by a discussion of immigration, in 
which is set forth the commonly accepted belief in America as a land of oppor¬ 
tunity. Inventions and discoveries, the importance of electricity in modem life, 
the automobile and the aeroplane, and the problems oE an industrial nation be¬ 
come the focus of attention in succeeding chapters Constitutional and political 
history are discussed in chapters entitled "Recent Changes in the Constitution,” 
"Pan-American Relations,” "The Outbreak of the World War/' and "The 
World War,” as well as succeeding chapters dealing with America in tlie war, 
in which economic aspects are not entirely neglected. Peace movements follow¬ 
ing the World War set forth the activities of those inleicsLed in maintaining the 
peace 0/ the world. 

The book is written simply, picsents a pleasing appearance, and has a good 
binding. The Constitution of the United States, accoidmg to well-established 
practices, is included as an appendix. A fair index is found. Summaries, tests, 
suggested activities, projects for appraising the interests of the pupils are found 
at appropriate intervals in the book. However, if they weie writing social his¬ 
tory, why did the authors not include some of the activities centering in the 

1 James J» Reynolds and Grace A Tayloi, Modem Social Ilislory of the Uuited 
Slates. New York: Noble & Noble, Publishers, 1932 Pp. xu-b38o, $1 32 
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religious, educational, and other cultural activities found in a community? 
What about music and the arts? The reading habits oi the American people? 
The development of co-operative enterprises to encourage intellectual enter¬ 
prises? The use of leisure time? None of these are given the attention which 
certain political and economic aspects have received, and the authors thereby 
break faith with the title chosen for the book. 

Bessie Louise Pierce 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE MECHANISM 
OR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that the mechanism of school 
administration in this country is in sore need of thoroughgoing reor¬ 
ganization. For the past quarter of a century or more, a number of 
factors have been operating in American life which have rendered 
the small-district organization wholly indefensible. Among these 
factors are the improved means of travel and communication, the 
mobility of population, and the tendency for taxable wealth to be¬ 
come concentrated in certain restricted areas. The drift of popula¬ 
tion into urban areas has so reduced the school population of many 
districts that the maintenance of a school of any type is an exceed¬ 
ingly costly enterprise. Facts such as the following indicate the 
indefensible type of district organization which prevails in many 
states: In ICansas there are 7,106 one-teacher schools with an aver¬ 
age enrolment of only sixteen pupils. In Missouri "more than half 
of the rural school districts have fewer than twenty pupils in average 
daily attendance in all the schools which they provide." In Illinois 
there are 1,777 school districts having no more than ten pupils and 
4,284 districts having no more than fifteen pupils. Sixty per cent of 
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the school buildings of the country are one-room school houses. 
There are in the United States 127,000 school districts for adminis¬ 
trative purposes, Control of educational affairs in these administra¬ 
tive units is vested in approximately 424,000 members of boards of 
education or school trustees. For the country as a whole there is ap¬ 
proximately one school-boarcl member to every two teachers. 

A pamphlet published recently by the United States Office of 
Education, under the title School Administrative Units , describes in 
considerable detail the unsatisfactory type of school administrative 
organization which prevails in many parts of the country. The fol¬ 
lowing statement is quoted from the pamphlet. 

Within the forty-eight states there are approximately 127,000 school dis¬ 
tricts or administrative units under the control of about 424,000 school-board 
members. The average size of the units is twenty-three square miles, The aver¬ 
age number ol teaching positions to a unit is seven. There is one school-board 
member to every two teachers. In several of the states the school-board mem¬ 
bers outnumber the teachers, The average number of units per county is 
forty-two. 

Of the 127,000 administrative units about 6,000 are town or township, 109,000 
common-school districts, 7,000 independent and city, 2,500 union or consoli¬ 
dated, 1,300 separate high school, S45 county for both elementary and high 
school, and 160 county high school districts. 

It may be noted that of the 127,244 school districts or administrative units 
in the United States, 119,355 arc found in the 26 states classed as "district” unit 
states; that the average size of the units is 18 square miles in the district unit 
states, 28 square miles in the town or township unit states, and 377 square miles 
in the county unit states. The average size of the units ranges from 5 square 
miles in Illinois and New York to 2,055 square miles in Utah, 

In the district unit states the average number of teaching positions to a unit 
is five; in the town or township unit states, twenty-seven; and in the county 
unit states, ninety-three, The comparatively large number of district units 
brings the average for the country down to seven teaching positions per unit. 
If cities were not included, the average number of such positions per unit would 
be reduced to about three or four, and in the district unit states the average 
would be reduced to between one and two. The average number of teaching 
positions per unit including cities ranges from two in several of the district unit 
states to 352 in Maryland, a county unit state. 

The average number of school-board members per state is 760 in the county 
unit states, 2,810 in town or township states, and 15,094 in district unit states, 
In Maryland, with 24 administrative units, there are only 101 school-board 
members. In Illinois, with 12,070 administrative units of all types, there are 38,- 
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635 school-board members, In nine of the district unit states there are more 
than 20,000 school-board members each. 

In Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska,Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, and Wisconsin the school- 
board members outnumber the teachers, 

The ratio of the number of school-board members to the number of teaching 
positions in the district unit states is t to 1.3; in town or township unit states, 

1 to 6.1; in county unit states, 1 to 17.7 ; and in the United States as a whole, 

I tO 2. 

The number of children enrolled in the public schools of the country averages 
two hundred for each adminis trative unit. In the district unit states the average 
number of pupils enrolled per unit is 125; in the town or township unit states, 
840; and in the county unit states, 3.338. City units and enrolments are included 
in the foregoing averages. 

It is a well-known fact that in the district unit states there are thousands of 
districts in which there is but one teacher, and that in many of these districts 
there ate fewer than twenty children enrolled in school. , 

In the district unit states the average number of administrative units per 
county is 62, ranging from 17 in Wyoming to 152 in New York, In the town or 
township unit states, the average number of districts per county is 21, ranging 
from 6 in Vermont to 38 in Pennsylvania, In the county unit states the average 
number of units per county is r.S, ranging from practically i,in Florida, Louisi¬ 
ana, and Maryland to 3.2 in Kentucky. 

Just what size district is best for administrative purposes no one can say with 
any degree of exactness, but authorities on school administration are generally 
agreed that the unit should be larger than the small district found in the district 
unit states, and even larger than the township in some of the township unit 
states For most of the states in which state-wide educational surveys have been 
made the commissions or survey staffs have recommended the county unit, but 
the survey commissions in several states have recommended what they term the 
"community unit,” 

Anyone acquainted with the practical phases of school administration knows 
that what may be a workable type of unit in one state would prove a failure in 
another, Each state should, therefore, study its own problems of school admin- 
istration to determine whether the unit now in operation is as economical and 
efficient from every standpoint as would be some other type of unit, Since 
changes cannot well be made in a. day, a program covering a period of years 
should be planned and an objective to be attained within ten years should 
be set up and approached gradually 

THE NATIONAL SURVEY OT SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The readers of the Elementary School Journal will recall that in 
February, 1929, Congress authorized the National Survey of Second- 
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ary Education and appropriated $225,000 for carrying on the work. 
The United States commissioner of education was designated as di- 
rector of the survey. Leonard V. Koos, professor of education, TJnL 
versity of Chicago, was made assistant director, and under his lead¬ 
ership and direction the survey has been carried to conclusion. Asso¬ 
ciated with Dr. Koos was a professional staff of thirty members, five 
of whom were regular members of the staff of the Office of Education 
and the remaining twenty-five persons selected from higher institu¬ 
tions and public schools of the country, 

The following statemen t by Dr, ICoos, published in a recent issue of 
the North Central Association Quarterly , indicates something of the 
purpose and scope of the survey. 

A preliminary word may be said concerning the scope of the survey. Earlj r in 
the deliberations of the advisers it became apparent that i t would not be possible 
within the resources available to investigate all phases of secondary education. 
The major aspects of the field finally included were four: (1) the organization of 
schools and districts; (2) the secondary-school population; (3) certain problems 
of administering and supervising the schools; and (4) the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum (inclusive of athletics). The fields of training of secondary- 
school teachers and problems of finance were left for consideration in other sur¬ 
veys subsequently undertaken by the Office of Education. Each of the four 
major fields selected for inclusion in the survey is so broad as to make it un¬ 
wieldy for handling as a single project. Therefore these fields were subdivided 
into a. total of twenty-four projects. 

It is more essential to an understanding of the findings of the survey to have 
some explanation of the procedures that have been followed than to be informed 
concerning the organization and scope. Most of the projects have been carried 
through four steps or stages. The first was that of (1) identifying the schools to 
be represented in the projects. This identification was with respect to some par¬ 
ticular aspect of the school, for example, its organization, curriculum, or library 
service. The aim here was to find schools with outstanding or innovating prac¬ 
tices in the aspect under consideration. The second stage involved (2) intensive 
study by inquiry form of these practices in schools thus identified. This stage 
supplied the basis for selecting the schools to be visited. (3) Visitation consti¬ 
tuted the third stage. During the first-hand contacts afforded by the visits the 
specialists gathered additional information, checked on the information gathered 
by Inquiry forms, and added that something to their impressions which is gained 
from observing the practices in the concrete. The fourth and last stage has been 
that of (4) tabulating and digesting the information gathered and preparing the 
reports on the projects. 

The dominant four-stage procedure reflects one of the controlling policies 
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of the survey, which has been to study innovating practices rather than merely 
to ascertain typical conditions in all secondary schools of the country. This pol¬ 
icy was prompted by the belief that analysis and interpretation of innovating 
practices would be more helpful to the schools of the country than would a mere 
study of status- Besides, information concerning status is already available 
along many lines, Also, it would have been out of the question to have made a 
study of status of all aspects of the schools represented in the outline in the ap¬ 
proximately 25,000 public secondary schools of the nation. 

Some impression of the extent of efforts to get at the facts of practice and 
conditions in the schools may be gained from a word concerning the numbers of 
inquiry forms sent out and of visits made to the schools. A total of about So 
different forms were distributed, ranging in length from a single post-card page 
to 46 pages and totaling more than Soo pages, The total of forms distributed was 
almost 200,000, and they went to large numbers of administrative officers in 
state departments and local school systems, teachers, pupils, former pupils, 
parents, and employers. The proportion of these forms ieturned has been highly 
gratifying, totaling almost two-thirds of all blanks sent out. This proportion in¬ 
dicates a highly favorable attitude toward the survey and assures for it an 
excellent foundation of fact. 

The total number of visits to schools made by professional specialists has 
been more than 850, and the total of different schools visited is more than 550, 
The distance traveled to make all the visits foots up to almost 200,000 railroad 
miles. The visits took the specialists into 41 states and the District of Columbia. 
The fact that effort was made to observe innovating and outstanding practices 
wherever located, rather than to distribute the visits proportionally to all states 
and sections, indicates that such practices are not concentrated in any single 
state or region but arc widely scattered over the nation. The distances traveled 
and the areas represented are evidence that the survey is, in truth, in the sense of 
geographic representativeness, what its title indicates, a "national” survey. 

The report of the survey will appear in twenty-eight monographs 
totaling somewhat more than four thousand pages. The list of mono¬ 
graphs, including numbers, titles, authors, and prices, follows. 

1. Summary. Leonard V. Koos and Staff. $0.15, 

2. The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education—A Comparison of 
Comprehensive and Specialized Schools. Grayson N Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, 
and C, El wood Drake- $0,20. 

3. Part-Time Secondary Schools , Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and 
C. Elwood Drake. $0.10. 

4. The Secondary-School Population, Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, 
and C Elwood Drake, So. 10 

5. The Reorganization of Secondary Education* Francis T, Spaulding, 0 I, 
Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos. $0.40. 
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6 . The Smaller Secondary Schools. Emery N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and 
P. Roy Brammell. $0*15. 

7. Secondary Education for Negroes. Ambrose Caliver. $o.io. 

8. District Organization and Secondary Education Fred Engelhardt, William 
II, Zeigel, Jr., William M. Proctor, and Scovel S, Mayo. $0.15. 

9. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary Education. Ward W. 
Kecsecker and Franklin C. Sewell, $0*10. 

10. Articulation of High School and College . P. Roy Brammell. $0.10. 

n Administration and Supervision. Fred Engelhardt, William II. Zcigcl, 
Jr , and Roy 0 . Billett. $0,15. 

12. Selection and Appointment of Teachers. W. S. Deficnbaugh and William 

II. Zeigel, Jr. $0.10. 

13. Provisions for Individual Dijfcrences l Marking^ and Promotion. Roy 0 , 
Billett. $0.40. 

14. Programs of Guidance. William C. Reavis, So 10. 

15. Research in Secondary Schools, William IL Zeigel, Jr. $0.10. 

16. Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public, Belmont Farley. $0,10. 

17. The Secondary-School Library. B. Lamar Johnson. $o.io, 

18. Procedures in Curriculum Making. Edwin S. Lide. $0.10, 

19. The Program of Studies. A. K, Loomis, Edwin S* Lide, and B Lamar 
Johnson, $0,15. 

20. Instruction in English. DoraV, Smith. $o,io. 

21. Instruction in the Social Subjects. William G. ICimmcl, $0,10. 

22. Instruction in Science. Wilbur L. Beauchamp. $0.10. 

23. Instruction in Mathematics, Edwin S. Lide, $0,10. 

24. Instruction in Foreign Languages. Helen M. Eddy. $0.10. 

25. Instruction in Music and Art. Anne E. Pierce and Robert S, Hilpert. 

$o.io. 

26. Nonathletic Extra curriculum Activities. William C, Reavis and George E. 
A^an Dyke, $0.13. 

27. Intramural and Inter scholastic Athletics, P, Roy Brammell, $0.10. 

28. Health and Physical Education. P. Roy Brammell- $0.10. 

Because of the magnitude of the task of editing and printing the 
report, it will be some months before all the monographs are pub¬ 
lished. The monographs in the foregoing list which have already ap¬ 
peared axe Numbers io, 15, 17, 20, 22, 23, 25, 27, and 28. Orders 
may be placed with the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZATION IN INDIANAPOLIS 

The Board of School Commissioners of Indianapolis has published 
an administrative handbook describing in some detail the plan of 
junior high school organization which is being worked out in that 
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city. The plan should be of special interest to boards of education 
and superintendents who would like to establish junior high schools 
but who feel that action should be delayed until funds for building 
purposes are available. The plan is based on the conviction that 
many of the essential benefits of the junior high school type of or¬ 
ganization can be secured by an internal reorganization of the work 
of the seventh, eighth,. and ninth grades without housing these 
grades in a separate building. To quote from the handbook: 

It is evident, therefore, that the essential features of the junior high school 
idea can be introduced into any school in which pupils of this age are enrolled. 
In brief, any school in which the teachers understand and appreciate the per¬ 
plexing problems of adolescent youth and earnestly endeavor to assist and guide 
the individual pupil in the solution of these problems; and in which the curricu¬ 
lum, the teaching procedures, and the general plan of organization are specifical¬ 
ly developed to minister directly to the needs and interests of adolescent pupils, 
has already incorporated the spirit of the junior high school and consequently is 
a junior high school in the fullest sense of the word 

The following statement describes the general plan of reorganiza¬ 
tion which, is being undertaken. 

Reorganization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades has been undertaken 
in order to incorporate as many of the recognized and proved features of the 
junior high school as is possible without disturbing to any considerable extent 
the present administrative organization While it is customary to group seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades in relatively large buildings equipped for an enriched 
program of studies, it was decided that it would be unwise, at least for the pres¬ 
ent, to change the administrative grouping and housing of the children. In 
Indianapolis, as in many other cities 0f its size, there are developing serious 
objections to the centralization of pupils of this age apart from the cost involved 
in buildings. For example, the arteries of transportation are becoming such 
barriers to cross-town travel that smaller administrative units are almost im¬ 
perative. Were the financial conditions favorable to an extended building pro¬ 
gram, it would create a very serious administrative problem during the period 
of transition because of the necessity of maintaining a dual organization for a 
number of years. For these reasons it was decided to devise a plan whereby the 
reorganization program would be carried on in all of the schools concerned 
simultaneously, 

The greater number of the present elementary buildings have shops, home- 
economics laboratories, auditoriums, and gymnasiums, so the necessary building 
facilities are fairly adequate, Departmentalized instruction has prevailed in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades for over twenty years, so from this point of 
view the reorganized program will be quite easily introduced- Also, the teaching 
staff compares very favorably with the staff of typical junior high schools. A 
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large percentage of the teachers are graduates of a four-year-college or normal- 
school course and ate well prepared both in academic and professional training. 
Many oE the teachers who do not have degrees have taken recent training and 
Are therefore familiar with cuncnt trends in junior high school education. 

With the present building facilities, and a well-trained, up-to-date staff of 
teachers in the departmental schools, plans were formulated at the beginning of 
the current year to introduce some of the other features cf the junior high school, 
namely, a distinctive administrative organization, an enriched ptogram oE 
studies, extra-curriculum activities, appropriate teaching procedures, a definite 
program of personal, educational, and vocational guidance, and better articula¬ 
tion between the elementary and high schools. 

As to organisation and administration, it is the plan to leave the seventh and 
eighth grades where they are now housed. The nintli grade is to be organised as 
a subunit of the senior high school. The teachers who are best prepared to carry 
out the junior high school idea will be selected from the general high-school 
faculty for the ninth-grade work, The shops and laboratories of the high- 
school plants will be available for the junior high school purposes, In short, all 
of the facilities or tile large high schools will be available to provide exploratory, 
tryout, and guidance activities for the ninth-grade pupil so that he may be pre¬ 
pared to enter the tenth year, the beginning of llie senior high school, with guid¬ 
ance and purpose essential to making the last three years of secondary educa¬ 
tion highly successful. Much 1 ms already been done in the various high schools 
toward a transformation of the ninth year to a special unit embodying the latest 
junior high school thought, 

During the past year a reorganized program of studies has been developed, 
tentative courses of study have been prepared, a comprehensive guidance pro¬ 
gram has been definitely planned., and special provisions have been made for a 
closer articulation between the elementary and high Schools, A lengthened class 
period haa been adopted, and steps arc being taken to assist the teacher to de¬ 
velop desirable classroom procedures and appropriate teaching techniques 

In addition to a general discussion of the purposes underlying the 
plan, the handbook contains sections dealing with, such matters as 
procedure in the reorganization of the curriculum, educational ob¬ 
jectives, the program of studies in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, home-room organization and activities in the junior high 
school, guidance in the junior high school, and a digest of the 
courses of study in the junior high school grades. 


ECONOMY AND THE MODERN CURRICULUM 

The following statement by Superintendent Charles L. Spain, of 
Detroit, was published in a recent number of the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin. 
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In commenting upon the urgent need for economy in the present crisis and 
the necessity for curtailment in public expenditures, a, representative citizen 
recently observed, “In my childhood we thought we were doing very well if we 
received training in the three R's. We found no need for gymnasiums, play¬ 
grounds, pools, shops, kitchens, or studios for music and art—the luxuries lor 
which this generation expects the taxpayer to foot the bill.” This frank expres¬ 
sion of opinion on the part of a man who really believes in schools and in the 
efficacy of education, reveals an attitude of mind which is all too common and 
offers a challenge to all believers in the modern educational program—a chal¬ 
lenge which should be met 

In every period of our national life the curriculum of the common school has 
been planned to teach the children those things which the home, the church, and 
the community through its various activities could not teach as well- The cur¬ 
riculum of any period therefore is a reflection of the needs of the children during 
that period, an index of the service which the community demands and the 
school renders. In the pioneer life of the Puritan the school played little part. 
The chief motive for education was a religious one, and the home, the chuich, 
and the community carried the responsibility, leaving to the school a meager 
curriculum of the three R ; s together with lessons from the Bible and Prayer 
Book. A curriculum of the three R's therefore was ample for the school of the 
pioneer age . . . 

The schools have made great progress in reducing illiteracy by giving chil¬ 
dren the ability to read, write, spell, and cipher to a degree sufficient for the 
ordinary uses of contemporary life. To have accomplished this has been worth 
while but js not enough. Facing as we are today a- complex civilization with its 
baffling situations which demand constant readjustment on the part of the in¬ 
dividual, popular education would utterly fail to meet its responsibilities if it 
provided for the oncoming generation nothing but the tools of learning, A cur¬ 
riculum which directs its appeal merely to memory and intellect would fall far 
short in this industrial age. It must strike more directly at the roots of child 
nature. It must promote physical health, emotional stability, right attitudes 
Lowaid life and its problems, and a sense of obligation toward society as a whole. 
These things are basic in the development of character and citizenship. 

In a day when the great mass of people dwelt in rural districts and small 
towns, where play space was ample, where swimming facilities were near at 
hand, where household duties, chores, and the simple industries of the home and 
community provided vocational training, where gardens, fields, and woods made 
contact with nature easy for all, the community itself gave the child those expe¬ 
riences which prepared him for the life which he was to live, and the “essentials" 
as far as the schools were concerned were the three R's, 

Today we face a very different situation. Over half of our people are crowded 
into restricted areas. For the younger children the play space has become the 
public highway, natural opportunities for learning to swim are largely wanting, 
chores and chances for vocational training are rare outside of factories, and di¬ 
rect contacts with nature are few. 
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In this situation children must be introduced to a society more difficult to 
understand than ever before, imposing great responsibiEties upon the younger 
generation, providing them with more opportunities for leisure while at the 
same time many of the traditional social sanctions which kept youth in restraint 
seem to have lost their potency, 

In the midst of a highly organized industrial society the school, appreciative 
Of its opportunities and responsive to the demands of a progressive community, 
has undertaken to provide for the children some of the opportunities which the 
industrial age has taken av/ay. So in Detroit ample playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
and playrooms represent the public commons of an earlier time; swimming 
pools under hygienic conditions replace the "ole switnmin 1 hole 11 ; manual and 
industrial arts and home economics stand for the chores and home industries of 
a bygone day, while music, art, the library, and the varied activities of the audi¬ 
torium provide interests which help the child to spend his leisure time in a worth¬ 
while way. 

Detroit with its art museum, public library, symphony orchestra, and civic 
theater has become a patron of art, literatuie, music, and dramatics because 
they contribute to the cultural life of the city. Music, art, dramatics, and litera¬ 
ture in the Schools not only reflect the community’s attitude toward these finer 
things but also give recognition to the thought that through these forms of ap¬ 
preciation and expression the Jives of the children can be made happier, and later 
as adults they can better understand and appreciate the cultural opportunities 
which the city provides. 

To Indus return to the curriculum of the days of the ox cart or the horse and 
buggy as a means of training our children for the era of the automobile and the 
aeroplane is to seek the unattainable To train the children of today for the life 
of today, the curriculum of today must be richer, more varied, and more com¬ 
prehensive than the narrow curriculum of the three R's. 

But; says our representative citizen , c< Gran ted that this broad curriculum is 
necessary to meet modern social needs, how can We in these days afford the extra 
cost which these new subjects entaii?' J On the surface his position appears to be 
unassailable, but in fact it is not. Paradoxical as it may seem, to remove 
music, art, auditorium, and health education from the program of the elemen¬ 
tary school and give the entire time to the three R f s would not save money —it 
would cost more money. The logic of the facts will show this to be true. 

The school of the earlier day to which we would return if we should eliminate 
that which is modern from our schools required one teacher for each classroom, 
or twenty-four teachers for a twenty-four room building. The twenty-four room 
school of today with its gymnasium, auditorium, playrooms, and library can be 
operated with twenty-two teachers, or two teachers less than the old school. 
This is possible because auditorium and gymnasium teachers can instruct from 
eighty to ninety children at one time while regular classroom teachers can in* 
struct only half as many. 

From another angle the proposal to eliminate the use of gymnasiums, play- 
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i ooms, and auditoriums from the school program would be impracticable and ex¬ 
pensive. These rooms are now used to house classes of children every hour of the 
day, Their capacity is equal to that of five classrooms, or 225 pupils. If these 
units are closed and the teachers eliminated, we shall lose this capacity in every 
building in which these special rooms have been provided, To carry out this 
policy throughout the system would reduce the available school capacity by 
about 24,000. The loss of this capacity would throw many thousands of children 
on half-time. 

Economies in education there must be, but let these economies be brought 
about only after a careful analysis of all of the facts and with the interests of the 
children first in mind. 

AN EXAMPLE OF A MISTAKEN ECONOMY PROGKAM 

The following document illustrates how citizens and taxpayers in 
their desire to bring about retrenchment in expenditures for schools 
may be led to adopt policies which are not only unsound hut posi¬ 
tively vicious in their consequences. 

To the Honorable School Directors op the City op . 

Whereas, the school taxes in the City of.County of, and State 

of, have become burdensome in the extreme, we, the undersigned citizens 
and taxpayers of the above-named city do hereby petition your honorable body: 

That in accordance with good business principles as applied by necessity in 
these times, you reduce, as far as within your power lies, the expenditures so 
that there will be at least a reduction of twenty per cent (20%) in the tax assess¬ 
ment for the ensuing year. 

That you make a typewritten report each month for all receipts and expendi- 
tuies for each separate department of the schools, wherein you itemize in detail 
the expenditures of the domestic science, manual training and all athletic de¬ 
partments, same to be prepared by the instructors in their respective depart¬ 
ments. 

That a typewritten report of bids for the purchase of supplies, equipment, re¬ 
pairs, etc,, be made, giving the names oE all parties bidding and the amount of 
each bid, 

That you appoint a committee to make an inventory of all school supplies, 
mechanical equipment, and also to make a survey of buildings and valuation of 
same for the purpose of placing, if advisable, a lower insurance on same, 

That these reports severally and collectively be made by the Secretary and 
presented to the executive committee of the Taxpayers Association of, . . .not 
jater than five days after theregular monthly meeting of your Honorable Board 

That a committee composed of three members of the School Board and two 
members of the , Taxpayers' Association be appointed, together with the 
Superintendent of Schools to confer and pass upon the school budget .... be¬ 
fore it is submitted for the regular approval of the School Board. 
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That a typewritten statement be piepared each month by the Secretary of the 
Board, wherein a full and detailed report be given of all bills to be passed upon 
by the Board at its regular meeting, giving the amounts to be paid, and no bills 
other than those mentioned in this report shall be paid at this meeting. 

That a copy of this statement be sent to each member of the School Board 
and also to the Chairman of the executive board of the .... Taxpayers’ Asso¬ 
ciation five clays previous to the meeting. 

That you put a resolution on the minutes of your Board wherein you certify 
that same will be done. 

We would recommend the following; 

That the elimination of paid watchmen at school street crossings be made and 
a student patrol under the supervision of the city chief of police be substituted 
for same. 

That salaried doctors, dental hygienists, dentists, and nurses be eliminated. 

That the football coach be eliminated, and all school athletics be placed under 
the instructor of physical training at a salary not to exceed that of any other 
teacher in the high school. 

That all employees who can be dispensed with be eliminated, and salaries of 
janitors, engineers, and assistants be reduced in conformity with reductions 
made in other lines of business. 

Thai, all other things being equal, resident teachers of the City of , ... be 
employed, 

That any teacher or principal receiving a salary in excess of that prescribed 
by law be reduced in conformity therewith. 

That a stenographer, who may be a student in the commercial department, 
be detailed to make notes of the proceedings of each board meeting for the 
benefit of the taxpayers of the City of, 

There is one principle of public administration for which tax¬ 
payers' associations and all other groups of citizens must have re¬ 
gard unless the efficient administration of the schools is to be serious¬ 
ly impaired. That principle is that the board of education and its 
professionally trained employees shall be given complete freedom in 
the administration of the schools. To be sure, the board of educa¬ 
tion, like all other public officials, should be held to strict accounta¬ 
bility to the public, but any attempt on the part of any group of 
citizens to usurp the functions of the board is sure to prove disas¬ 
trous. If a community is convinced that it is spending more for the 
support of its schools than it can afford to spend, the remedy lies 
in reduced taxation and a reduced budget and not in meddlesome 
interference of the kind illustrated in the foregoing document, 
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THE TULSA EXPERIMENT WITH UNGRADED SCHOOLS 

A recent issue of the Tulsa Tribune carried the following account 
of a new type of organization which is being tried out in the schools 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Grades in the Tulsa elementary schools may become a thing of the past next 
fall. They have already been abolished at Celia Clinton School in a new cur¬ 
riculum set-up which Superintendent Merle C Pnmty described to the board of 

education.The superintendent suggested that the plan be studied for 

system-wide adop tion. 

When children returned to Celia Clinton School.... at the beginning of the 
second semester, the first and second grades were still classified as first and second 
grades. But there are no third, fourth, fifth, or sixth grades at Celia Clinton. 

Instead, there is a new classification of children, worked out by Principal 
F. L. Hambrick and Assistant .Superintendent Leonard Power, to provide every 
child with an opportunity to succeed in his school work, 

At the completion of second-grade work the children are all given two types 
of tests, One attempts to roughly divide the rapid learners from, the less rapid 
learners. The others apply to achievement in specific subjects—educators call 
them "tool” subjects, and most people know them as the "three R’a.” They are 
reading, arithmetic, and writing, with spelling included. 

The rapid learners are divided for each subject on basis of achievement in 
groups of forty. The forty most advanced children m arithmetic will take that 
subject together. The forty most advanced children in. spelling will take that 
subject together, It is quite likely, Principal Hambrick says, that they will not 
be the same children. . . . 

The groups of forty in the tool subjects will be possible because they are 
comprised of children of approximately equal ability, and there will be neither 
unusually able children to race the class nor sluggards demanding special atten¬ 
tion. Groups of foity will increase class sizes to such an extent throughout the 
Tulsa school system that the schools may operate with thirty or forty fewer 
elementary teachers next year, with a saving of $50,000, Superintendent Prunty 
estimates. 

The system is devoted entirely to preserving the child’s self-confidence. 
Principal Hambrick says. Thus, at the end of each semester, there will be more 
achievement tests and regrouping in the subjects. The child will not know 
whether he is in a higher or lower group. He wall be promoted regardless of his 
reclassification, 

"There is no point in waiting till the end of a semester to flunk a child who is 
failing in a subject, 11 Hambrick says, "It is cruel to the child to keep him where 
he cannot keep up, As soon as such a situation develops, the child will be reclas¬ 
sified, We shall have ten or more levels in each of the tool subjects, and reclassi¬ 
fication will be comparatively easy," 
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Children mil not go on to junior high school until the same age as they now 
enter, “The more advanced groups might be able to complete the elementary 
curriculum as it now stands in three years instead of four. We shall enrich the 
curriculum for them/ 1 Hambrick said, 

“The average child will complete the work in four years as he does now, The 
slower child will be taught the rudiments, the core of the curriculum, ao that he 
can begin junior high school work at the same time as other children of his age.” 

THE PEABODV CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 
AND RACE RELATIONS 

A good deal of significance attaches to the conferences on educa¬ 
tion and racial adjustment which have been held in the past two 
years at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
These conferences have been sponsored by a group of leading educa¬ 
tors in the South and have been financed by a grant from the Car¬ 
negie Corporation of New York. The first conference, held in July, 
1931, was attended by sixty southern educational leaders represent¬ 
ing thirty-five colleges and a number of state, county, and city 
boards of education in thirteen states. The expressed purpose of the 
gathering “was to consider the opportunity and obligation of south¬ 
ern educational institutions—colleges and public schools—to make a 
constructive contribution to the South's peculiar problems of race re¬ 
lations.” At the end of the first conference committees were appoint¬ 
ed to “bring together available material, plans, programs, courses of 
study, bibliographies, and the like, for teaching race relations in 
schools and colleges” and to formulate plans and arrange for a second 
conference in 1932. At the second conference, held last July, reports 
were made of a number of significant experiments in teaching race 
relations in college and high-school classes. At the same time con¬ 
siderable attention was given to organizing instructional materials 
which could be employed in various courses in schools and colleges. 
The following “Conference Findings'' were unanimously adopted 
at the close of the second conference. 

1. The organization of material and outlining of courses on “The Negro” 
and on “Race Relations” are important. The work should be completed and 
made available for the departments of history and sociology in all of our south¬ 
ern colleges and universities. 

2. The teaching of a class in race relations once each year is excellent, but it 
is not sufficient, Units of teaching based on this problem should be outlined in 
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all subjects where possible. Suggestions and outlines of cxtra-curriculum work 
that may be carried on in connection with this problem should be made Sug¬ 
gestions and lesson plans for elementary and high-school classes should be pre¬ 
pared. All these should be so carefully made as neither to overemphasize nor 
minimize the relation of the negro to our social, religious, political, and economic 
life. All such outlines and plans should be made available for all the schools, 
colleges, and universities of the South. 

3. These outlines will be of value in proportion to the amount of use made of 
them, It is not sufficient that just a few colleges should use them. Some means 
should be devised to interest all the colleges and universities in the placing of 
such courses in their curriculmns and the organizing of units of teaching in other 
subjects where possible 

It is suggested, as one means, that the state superintendent of education in 
each stale be asked to call a meeting of the president and representative faculty 
members of each institution, both privately endowed and tax supported, some- 
time after the opening of school this fall and have cleaily and concisely placed 
before them the M'ork we are suggesting^ and that the supervisor of colored 
schools in the state be charged with the responsibility of seeing that the pro- 
gram is arranged in accordance with these or similar suggestions. 

4 It is recommended that this conference be continued, but that an effort be 
made to interest more college administrators in Lhe meeting next year; aiid 
meantime that there be presented and distributed as much of the proceedings 
of this meeting of the conference as the executive committee deems advisable. 

The report of the proceedings of the second conference, entitled 
Education and Racial Adjustment , may be procured for ten cents 
from the Commission on Interracial Co-operation, 703 Standard 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 



THE NEED FOR DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


HERBERT T, OLANDER 
University of Pittsburgh 

The study reported in this article was concerned with two ques¬ 
tions: (i) To what extent should the score given to a pupil’s arith¬ 
metic test paper be affected by the methods he employs in deriving 
the answers to the examples in the test? (2) To what extent is it pos¬ 
sible for a teacher to ascertain by an examination of a pupil’s test 
paper the needs of the pupil which should guide the administration of 
remedial instruction? 


MARKING TEST PAPERS 

The writer requested a teacher in a fourth-grade room in a small 
city school system to permit him to give an individual diagnostic 
test to her pupils who were weak in arithmetic, The Buswell-John 
Diagnostic Test for Fundamental Processes in Arithmetic was ad¬ 
ministered to seven pupils individually. Six of the pupils were re¬ 
quested to work the examples in only one of the four processes; the 
seventh pupil worked the examples under two processes at two sep¬ 
arate sittings. As the pupils took the test, they were asked to work 
out loud and to tell how they secured their answers, in the manner 
prescribed by the authors of the test. At the close of this testing, 
therefore, the writer had eight test papers, two in each of the four 
simple processes, together with his notes revealing various habits 
and methods of work used by the pupils, The pupils' test papers 
with the answers and calculations were carefully mimeographed, the 
mimeographed papers being made to resemble as closely as possible 
the children’s test papers with respect to the exact placement of the 
figures in the children’s calculations and matters of a similar nature. 

Forty teachers in the writer’s classes in diagnostic and remedial 
instruction, composed of both school principals and classroom teach¬ 
ers, were given copies of the eight mimeographed test papers and 
requested to mark them on the percentage basis. Since the examples 
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under the four processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division numbered 46, 44, 44, and 42 examples, respectively, it was 
agreed that the addition test should be graded on the basis of two 
and one-sixth credits for each correct example; the subtraction and 
multiplication tests, on the basis of two and one-fourth, credits; and 
the division test, on the basis of two and one-third credits for each 
example correct. This procedure made it possible to give maximum 
scores varying from 98 to 100 per cent, The writer explained to the 
group of teachers that later on they would be given information 


TABLE I 

Average Scores Given Eight Arithmetic Test Papers 
by Forty Teachers before and after Being Given 
Information concerning Thought Processes Ex¬ 
hibited by Pupils in Working the Examples 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

; 

8 


Test Paper 

First Scoring 

Second Scoring 

(addition).,,. , ., 

(addition) . . . ... 

87-5 

86.7 

62,5 

69 •? 

70 8 

73.4 

579 

60,0 

(subtraction) . 

(subtraction). 

(multiplication). 

(multiplication). 

76.3 

83 4 1 

74.8 

8 o,I 

(division) . 

62.4 1 

do ,3 

36.5 

(division) . 

Average. 

70,6 1 

64, 2 


concerning the exact manner in which each pupil had worked the 
examples and that they would be requested to mark the papers a 
second time on the basis of the additional information. If they then, 
felt that the knowledge of the pupils' habits of work warranted a 
change in the original scores, they were privileged to raise or lower 
the marks as they saw fit. 

The average scores given the eight papers by the forty teachers at 
the first and the second scorings appear in Table I, It will be noted 
that the teachers gave the first test paper in addition an average 
score of 87,5 per cent but that, after they had studied the manner 
in which the pupil had worked the examples, they felt the paper was 
not worth more than 70.8 per cent It is to be observed further that 
the average score given the eight papers on the basis of the children's 
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calculations alone was 70-8 per cent, while the average score given 
on the basis of both the calculations and the method of arriving at 
the answers was 64.2 per cent. In other words, the method of solu¬ 
tion made a difference of 6.6 in the average percentage awarded. In 
the case of the work of one pupil this difference in percentages 
amounted to as much as 16.7. Because of the fact that in multiplica¬ 
tion and division the pupils were less likely to secure correct answers 
when they used improper methods of work, less change in the per¬ 
centages was made in the rcscoring of papers involving these two 
processes. 

A moment’s reflection on the methods of marking school work re¬ 
veals a decided inconsistency between the objectives in a school sub¬ 
ject, such as arithmetic, and the basis used in marking, Because of 
the recent stress on objective measurement, marks are given largely 
on answers—whether these are right or wrong. On the other hand, 
when a teacher is attempting to fix in the pupil’s mind the simple 
number combinations or those involving the higher decades, he is 
much concerned with the pupil's methods of arriving at the answers, 
He realizes that the objectives have not been reached if the pupil 
counts or employs a roundabout procedure. Therefore, when a 
teacher has unquestionable evidence from a pupil's methods of work 
that the pupil does not know the combinations (and these are includ¬ 
ed in the objectives), it would seem that the marking should take 
some account of this fact. The writer noted, however, with no small 
amount of interest that a few teachers appeared to believe that their 
only concern should be that the pupil in some manner arrive at the 
correct answer to an example. To be sure, some teachers seemingly 
Were as much concerned with the child’s method as with his answer, 
if not moie so. One teacher wrote; “According to the footnote on 
the mimeographed test paper, in solving certain examples, the pupil 
wrote the new number above the one in the minuend from which the 
1 was subtracted. I have marked these incorrect even though the 
answers are right.” Even in the first scoring tins teacher apparently 
took method into account. It would have been interesting to request 
the teachers first to mark the papers when they knew only the an¬ 
swers given by the children and then to permit Ihcm to rescore the 
solutions to the examples after they had had an opportunity to see 
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copies of the children’s test papers and the pupils’ verbal statements 
indicating specifically the methods of solution, If tins procedure had 
been followed, the effect of the children’s method on the scores given, 
would have been more evident than it is in the data given in Table I, 

The results presented in this table raise several questions: What, 
after all, does a teacher's mark mean? Which is more important, the 
answer or the method? Should the method of work influence marks? 
To what extent does a mark reflect real ability? Is a mark based only 
on the results of a pupil’s calculations of much value either to the 
pupil or to the teacher? Further discussion, especially on one phase 
of the last question, appears in the following paragraphs, 

DETERMINING NEEDS EY EXAMINATION OE TEST PAPERS 

A customary method of determining the types and the prevalence 
of pupils’ errors in arithmetic is to make inferences of the causes of 
the errors found from an examination of the pupils’ test papers. This 
method has always impressed the writer as of questionable validity 
and of only slight value to a teacher, With the purpose of determin¬ 
ing, in some measure at least, the accuracy with which teachers can 
diagnose the exact causes of pupils’ errors in arithmetic, the writer 
requested the forty teachers to examine carefully the errors made by 
the pupils on the eight mimeographed test papers and to designate 
what they sutmised were the thought processes of each pupil in the 
case of each error, 

The results from this part of the investigation showed that the 
causes of most of the errors in division were correctly diagnosed by 
the teachers, inasmuch as most of the mistakes of the pupils resulted 
from such easily obseivable practices as the lolloping- omitting a 
digit in the quotient; failing to use all the divisor, for example, using 
only the i in the divisor 16; and using a remainder larger than the 
divisor. Consequently, no data will be presented for the process of 
division, In connection with the other three processes, however, the 
teachers were less successful in their attempts at diagnosis, as is 
shown in Table^II, It will be observed that the inferences of the 
teachers regarding the causes of the errors found in Test Paper i 
(addition) were correct in only 33 per cent of the cases, The average 
number of correct inferences for all the test papers did not exceed 30 
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per cent; that is, an average of less than one in three of the errors 
made by the pupils were correctly diagnosed by the teachers. 

The facts given in the table and the comments in the preceding 
paragraph indicate that the ease with which diagnosis can be made 
in the four fundamental processes, so far as the teachers and the 
test papers here considered are concerned, is apparently in the fol¬ 
lowing diminishing orders division (long), subtraction, addition, and 
multiplication. The reason for this situation is apparent: the more 
calculations the child must carry on mentally without writing the 
corresponding figures on paper, the less possibility a teacher has to 
make correct inferences as to the exact causes of errors. 

TABLE II 

Percentages of Correct Inferences Made by Forty 
Teachers as to Exact Causes of Errors Made 
by Putils on Six Arithmetic Test Tapers 


Test Paper 

Number of 
Error* 

Percentage of 
Correct 
Inferences 

i (addition). 

7 

33 

2 (addition). 

S 

24 

3 (subtraction). 

29 

3 1 

4 (subtraction). 

20 

$$ 

5 (multiplication) . 

13 

22 

6 (multiplication). 

10 

13 

Average..' 

*4 5 

29 7 


Inasmuch as the two children working with division worked all the 
examples by the long-division process (the test contains only a small 
number of simple number combinations), most of the calculations 
were indicated on the papers. Had short division been used with all 
the single-digit divisors, diagnosis would have been considerably 
more difficult. 

In multiplication the child not only multiplies but generally 
carries some number in the same operation. Consequently, one does 
not know in which of the two phases of the operation, multiplication 
or carrying, the child has been at fault. 

In the process of addition, as the number of addends or columns 
increases, diagnosis becomes increasingly difficult since the results of 
a fewer number of the pupil’s mental processes are indicated on his 
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test paper, Had the Bu swell-John test contained a large number of 
complex addition examples, it is likely that the determination of 
causes of errors would have been more difficult in addition than, in 
multiplication. 1 

In subtraction the pupil places figures on his paper after each 
mental operation, except borrowing. Inasmuch as borrowing never in¬ 
volves anything but the borrowing of i, this phase of the operation is 
necessarily simple. Because in subtraction a pupil performs a small¬ 
er number of consecutive mental operations in a given instance be¬ 
fore he records the result as a figure on his paper, diagnosis on the 
basis of the pupil's calculations alone is ordinarily less difficult in this 
process than in addition, multiplication, or short division. 

The results presented in Table II concern errors ranging in num¬ 
ber from 7 to 29 on the six papers, These cnors do not include mis¬ 
placement of figures (such as failure to place correctly the figures of 
partial products), errors caused entirely by poorly written figures, or 
errors resulting from calculations performed correctly with the fig¬ 
ures the pupils placed 011 their papers. In other words, only those 
errors were counted in which pupils used incorrect mental processes. 
By way of illustration, in the example at the left neither the 
misplacement of the partial product 1,350 nor the correct 
630 addition of the partial products resulting in incorrect figures 
6750 in the answer were counted. In the six papers for which data 
are given, only three instances of misplaced rows of figures 
20250 occurred and only one error that could be attributed entirely 
to illegible figures. 

As an illustration of the task of diagnosis attempted by these 
teachers, some of the examples in multiplication in Test Paper 5 are 
given below, together with the corresponding mental operations of 
the pupil as revealed by the vcibal statements made while the cal¬ 
culations were being performed, Dots indicate that the child was 
counting. 

Example i 

43 (1) 8 times 3 are 34. 

_ 8 

384 (2) 8 times 4 are 36 and 2 are 38. 

J Inasmuch as tlie fins well-John test represents a well-selected group of examples of 
varying difficulty in the four simple processes, the examples it contains arc probably 
fairly typical of those the school child 2s called on to solve, 
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Example 2 

76097 (1) 8 times 7 are 56. 

_ 8 _ 

608676 (2) 8 times 9 are 62.67. 

(3) 8 times 6 are 48. 

(4) 8 times 7 are 56, 58, 60 [pupil counted by two’s]. 


6 ( 1 ) 0 times 6 arc 6, 


Example 3 


o_ 

6 

8046 

_ 97 

56302 
73394 
780242 


Example 4 

(1) Serai 6 ? s is 42, 

(2) Seven 4*3 is 28 and 2 makes 30 [apparently thought of the 2 instead 

of the 4 in the 42], 


(3) 3 - 

(4) Seven S’s is 56. 

(5) Nine 6 's is 54- 

( 6 ) Nine 4*s is 36 and 5 is 39 [writes g , then 3], 

(7) Nine 8 l s is 72. 

(S) 2 [adding], 

(9) 4 . 

(10) 9 and 3 makes 12 

(11) 6 and 3 are 9 and 1 is lo 

(12) s and 2 arc 7 and 1 is 8 

(13) 1 • 

Example 5 

7203 (x) Six, 5’s are 30- 

906 

43230 (2) Six 2 J s are 12. 

0000 

64845 (3) Six 7's ate 42 and 1 is 43, 

6628730 (4) 0, o } o, o. 

(5) Nine 5's are 45. 

(6) Nine 2 J s are 18, 

(7) Nine 7*s are 63 and 1 is 64. 

( 8 ) o [adding], 

(9) 3 ' 

(10) 5 and 2 are 7. 

(n) 4 and 3 makes 8. 

(12) 8 12. 

(13) 4 and 1 makes 5, 

(14) 6. 
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In Example i many teachers thought the pupil had made a mis¬ 
take in carrying, One teacher interpreted the mistake as follows; 
“I think that he might have said 8X3 are 24 and put down the 4; 
then carrying the 2 he thought 4 and 2 are 6 and multiplied 8 and 4, 
getting 32 and adding 6 to get 38." 

In Example 2 some teachers thought the pupil merely “slipped'* 
and carried 6 rather than 7, It was interesting to note how many of 
the teachers attributed errors to a “slip*’ or "carelessness.” Such a 
diagnosis was practically valueless since every error made was the re¬ 
sult of a definite mode of thinking on the part of the child. “Confu¬ 
sion” and “guessing” were other terms used, these terms merely in¬ 
dicating that the causes of the difficulties were not known, One 
teacher, in analyzing the cause of the mistake in Example 2, stated: 
“tie probably thought correctly but was looking at the next number, 
which was a 6, and consequently put down 6 instead of 7.” 

In Example 3 many teachers thought the pupil added, whereas, in 
carrying on the operation, he definitely said “times.” While the 
pupil may have thought, addition even though he verbally referred to 
multiplication, it is more likely that he had no clear conception of the 
operation of zero. 

In Example 4 several teachers thought the pupil must have been 
deficient in the “table of 4’s” since he made two errors involving the 
multiplication of 4. 

In Example 3 most of the teachers thought the pupil had carried 
in the addition when no canying was necessary. 

The character of the teachers’ inferences indicates that teachers in 
general need practice in diagnosis of difficulties in arithmetic. I11 ex¬ 
plaining the figures in Example 4, one teacher suggested that, in se¬ 
curing the first partial product, the pupil thought "7X4 is 26 plus 
4 is 30” and that, in securing the second partial product, he thought 
“9X4 is 34 and 5 is 39.” After a teacher has had much practice 
studying children as they solve their arithmetic examples, he will 
realize that pupils are not likely to respond with 26 to 7 X4 nor with 
34 to g X4 but that they are more likely to confuse combinations, as 
was done in Example 1 when the pupil thought 36 for the combina¬ 
tion 8X4. Since 36 is the answer to 9X4, the pupil is likely to con- 
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fuse the products of 8X4 and 9X4. However, 26 and 34 do not rep¬ 
resent answers to any of the simple multiplication combinations. 

The solution of the example in multiplication given at the 
94530 illustrates the difficulty a teacher has in attempting a 
57 71800 d' a S nos i s fr° ln tlm calculations alone. In solving this ex¬ 
ample, the pupil said; 

fi) o times o is o. 

(2) o times o is o. 

(3) 6 times 3 is 18, 

(4) 6 times s is 30 plus 1 is 31. 

Cs) 6 times 4 is 24 and 3 is 27. 

(6) d times 9 is 54 ..... 57. 

The explanation of the two zeros offered by the teachers invari¬ 
ably Was, “He forgot to bring down a zero.” The child’s actual meth¬ 
od of solving this example reveals the need of some basic understand¬ 
ings in compound multiplication which “He forgot to bring down a 
zero” does not imply. 

That the causes of certain errors were easily diagnosed goes with¬ 
out saying. For instance, in the examples 59 — 2 = 37 and 36 -4 = 42, 
most of the teachers rightly surmised that the pupil subtracted the 
number from both members of the minuend. Again, in the addition 
S32 

example J |7 they correctly inferred that the pupil had carried when 
G29 

carrying was unnecessary. On the other hand, in an example such 
as that given at the left, it is practically impossible for a teacher 
66 to discover how the pupil made the calculations merely by 
3®g studying his test paper. 
j67 

2328 

summary 

The data presented point to the fact that teachers, rightly so or 
not, permit pupils’ methods of solving arithmetic examples to influ¬ 
ence the marks given. The average percentage score given eight test 
papers by forty teachers was lowered by 6.6 after the teachers had 
been made aware of the pupils' methods of woik. 
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Though in long division the teachers involved in this study were 
able to diagnose the exact causes of a pupil's errors with a high de¬ 
gree of accuracy/ in addition, subtraction, and multiplication their 
success in diagnosis was limited. Had the multiplication difficulties 
in the division examples been greater, the diagnosis might not have 
been made easily. 

The percentages of correct inferences made by forty teachers with 
respect to the causes of the mistakes appearing on six test papers 
(two papers for each of the processes of addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication) ranged from 13 to 53, The average of all the teachers 
on tire six papers was approximately 30 per cent; that is, less than 
one error out of three was correctly diagnosed. 



VOCATIONAL MISPLACEMENTS AMONG 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ANNA HYDE and RICHARD HYDE 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of the study reported in this article was to determine 
the extent to which elementary-school teachers in Oklahoma teach 
in the special fields for which they prepared while in college. The 
four special fields, or teaching occupations, represented were the 
kindergarten-primary grades, intermediate grades, upper grades, 
and one- and two-teacher schools. The investigation is concerned 
with the 3,955 elementary-school teachers in Oklahoma who an¬ 
swered questionnaires sent out by the National Survey of the Edu¬ 
cation of Teachers in 1931. The statistical work was done by the 
Statistical Tabulation Bureau of Washington, D,C. Trends were 
studied in the following types of school systems; the open country, 
villages with populations of less than 2,500, cities with populations 
of 2,500-9,999, cities with populations of 10,000-99,999, and cities 
with populations of over 100,000. 

SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS REPRESENTED 

Table I shows the grades taught by the teachers in the different 
school systems. It is noteworthy that only 64 of the 3,955 elemen¬ 
tary-school teachers failed to indicate that their work was in one or 
another of the four definite teaching occupations represented. These 
vocations represent the teaching activities with which elementary 
education is concerned. 

A summary of the ranks of the four teaching occupations in the 
different school systems is given in Table II. Among the communi¬ 
ties of various sizes there is little fluctuation in the rank of inter¬ 
mediate-grade teaching, While teaching in one- and two-teacher 
schools is practically nonexistent in school systems other than those 
in the open country, its importance there gives it first rank in the 
state at large. The tendency of upper-grade teaching to rank low is 
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probably influenced by the absence of the records of junior high 
school teachers; the latter type of teaching was not considered in this 
study. Kindergarten-primary work is a specialized type of teaching 
fostered by the large school units. 

TABLE I 

Distribution, According to Grades Taught, of 3,955 Elementary-School 
Teachers in Oklahoma Communities of Various Sizes 




Teacitehs in Communities with Populations or 

- 




Grades 

Taught 

Open 

Country 

Less than 
2,500 

2,500- 

9,999 

10,000- 

99,999 

100,000 
or More 

location 

Not 

Given 

All 

Tfacheks 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Pet 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

bet 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

One- and two-tcaclier 















schools . . 

1,231 

72 4 

30 

3 5 

1 

0 2 

1 

0,2 

O 

0 0 

6 

24-0 

1,269 

32 1 

K ind trgar icii^pr im a- 

idB 

6 >3 


26 r 0 


3 5-6 



16] 



ry grades- , , 

Intermediate grades 

223 

J77 

m 

H 3 

35 4 

S 

30-0 

816 

30 6 

203 

II 9 

374 

d 3 4 

206 

41.3 

156 

36.3 

153 

33 0 

7 

28 0 

1,099 

27 .8 

Upper <21 chi c/i in O' 

15& 



26 4 




22 6 







grades , , . 

9 3 

227 

104 

20 9 

92 

120 

2$ 9 

6 

24 0 

707 

17 9 

Grade not indicated 

:3 

0 1 

6 

a 1 

ra 

2 0 

19 

4 7 

26 

5 7 

1 

4 0 

dl 

1 6 

All grades 

L,?02 

IQO d 

S<)Q 

100 0 

49B 

loo O 

407 1 

tQO D 

4^3 

(100,0 

25 

100 0 

3,955 

100 0 


TABLE II 

Ranks of Grades in Oklahoma School Systems According 
to Number of Teachers in Each 


Population, of Community 

One- and 
Two-Teacher 
Schools 

Klndeffsrtcn- 

primnry 

Grades 

Intermediate 

Grade* 

Upper 

Elementary 

Grades 

Open country .. 

I 

4 

2 

3 

Less than 2,500 . 

4 

3 

I 

2 

v>Z°o-Q& 99 ' ■ ■ 

4 

2 

r 

3 

10,000-99,990 ,,. . 

4 

2 

1 

3 

100,000 or more . 

1 

I 

2 

3 

All groups 

1 

3 

2 

4 


FIELD OF TRAINING AND GRADES TAUGHT 

Table III shows the special fields in which the 3,955 elementaly- 
school teachers received their training It is obvious that in this 
large group of elementary-school teachers are many instructors who 
were especially prepared for secondary-school teaching, teaching at 
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higher levels, or for some other type of work far removed from teach¬ 
ing in the elementary school. 

Table III, when compared with Table I, displays some interesting 
and significant discrepancies. Although 72.4 per cent of the teachers 
in the open country are in one- and two-teacher schools, only 52 per 
cent of these teachers prepared for teaching of that type. Twenty 
per cent of these teachers are, then, misplaced. Again, twice as many 
teachers in the open countiy prepared for kindergarten-primary 

TABLE III 

Distribution, According to Field of Training, of 3,955 Elementary-School 
Teachers in Oklahoma Communities of Various Sizes 


Teachers in Communities with PoruLATioNb of— 


Grades 

Tavoht 

Open 

Country 

Less than 

3,5<W“ 

91099 

10,000- 

r 00,000 

or More 

Location 

Not 

Given 

All 

Teachers 

a 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

dum¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

bor 

Per 

Cent 

One-and two-tcaclicr 
schools. . , 
Kindergarten-prima¬ 
ry grades .. 
Intermediate grades ,| 
Upper elementary 
grades. ,., ... 

Junior high school .. 
Senior high school 

Junior college. 

Other . 

Grade not Indicated, 

A [(grades 

Sfli 

2JB 

SOS 

150 

57 

59 

4 

5 
2 

52-0 

1S>A 
17 9 

9 3 
3-3 
3 5 
o.3 
0 3 
0 1 

34 

335 

313 

160 

Sr 

S7 

I 

3 

6 

4.0 

3? ‘1 
3<S 4 

18 6 
5-9 
6,6 
0,1 

0 3 
0 7 

< 

'I 9 

i6g 

67 

2 S 

A 3 

1 

J_ 

0.8 

35-9 
33 9 

13-5 
5 r 
8 4 
0 2 
0.6 
1 6 

l 

133 

133 

66 

rfl 

37 

1 

10 

iB 

0 2 

3a-7 
32 4 

16,2 

u 

0 2 

a 5 
4 -V 

0 

161 

if4 

?e 

37 

42 

1 

5 

25 

34 5 

34 6 

16 8 
a 0 

O.i 

0.2 

1 1 

5 4 

1 

B 

JO 

2 

r 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 0 

32 0 

40 0 

0 0 
4 0 
8 0 
0 0 

0.0 

4 0 

924 

044 

r,043 

53i 

190 

H 

26 

60 

*3.4 

= 3.6 
26 4 

V 

5.a 

0 2 

0 7 

1 5 

1,703 

103.0 

Bfio 

100 0 

458 1 

100 0 

d°7 

loo 0 

463! 

100 0 

25 

too 0 

3,055 

100 0 


work as finally engaged in work of that type. Only 203 teachers of a 
total of 305 who prepared for teaching in the intermediate grades 
secured positions in the special field in which they were trained; the 
others are probably teaching in one- and two-teacher schools and fur¬ 
nish fine examples of vocational misfits occasioned by a lack of telic 
development in the state program of teacher training. One hundred 
and twenty-five of the teachers in one- and two-teacher schools pre¬ 
pared to teach in the junior high school, the senior high school, the 
junior college, or in other positions. These teachers finally accepted 
positions in the open country and arc probably teaching all the ele¬ 
mentary-school grades. Conditions are best in the upper grades so 
far as the teaching placements in the open country are concerned. 
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In general, conditions are better in the villages with populations 
of less than 2,500 than in the open country, but the improvement is 
only relative. Thirty-six and four-tenths per cent of the teachers in 
schools in these communities received special training in terms of the 
intermediate grades, but 43.4 per cent found an economic haven 
there. Similarly, about 8 per cent of the upper-grade teachers spe¬ 
cialized in fields of training not in agreement with their vocational 
destination. As is the case in the open country, in the villages are 
found many misplaced teachers who prepared for positions in the 
junior high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, or other work 
and who are probably awaiting an opportunity to engage in their 
preferred and specialized lines of teaching. Conditions are worse in 
the case of these misplaced teachers of higher levels than they are in 
the case of the same vocationally prepared group in the open coun¬ 
try; for these teachers in the villages who are now teaching in ele¬ 
mentary schools comprise 12.9 per cent of the entire village group of 
teachers. If the percentages of teachers who are located in specific 
fields are subtracted from the percentages who prepared for that spe¬ 
cific work, or vice versa, the following results are secured in the case 
of the village teachers: Twelve and nine-tenths per cent of the group 
prepared for secondary schools or other work and are obviously voca¬ 
tionally misplaced. The percentage of teachers who prepared for 
kindergarten-primary teaching exceeds the percentage who secured 
that type of work by 1.4, while the percentage who trained for work 
in one- and two-teacher schools exceeds the percentage employed in 
such schools by 0.5. Thus, a total of 14.8 per cent of the teachers of 
these types in villages undoubtedly are not teaching their special¬ 
ties. Oil the other hand, the percentage of intermediate-grade teach¬ 
ers exceeds the percentage trained for this work by 7. The percent¬ 
age of upper-grade teachers exceeds the percentage of teachers spe¬ 
cifically trained for this work by 7.8. If the excess of teachers trained 
for higher schools and kindergarten-primary work are engaged in the 
intermediate and upper grades, then the exact percentage of occu¬ 
pational displacement of the entire village group is 14.8. 

Similarly, in the case of the teachers in the open country, it can¬ 
not be definitely proved that more than 20.4 per cent of the group are 
attempting to show their teaching versatility in fields other than 
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those in which they were trained. One must keep in mind } however, 
that the percentages of occupants and trainees in each teaching oc¬ 
cupation might correspond perfectly, and yet there might be con¬ 
siderable misplacement because the numbers do not take into ac¬ 
count the misplacement of individuals. Extending a great deal of 
courtesy, perhaps, to the true situation, one inexorably must con¬ 
clude that, as is shown in Table IV, 14,8 per cent of the village teach¬ 
ers are teaching in fields in which they are not trained. 

TABLE IV 

Differences between Percentages of Teachers Trained for Certain 
Teaching Fields and Percentages of Teaciiers Engaged in 
Teaching jk Field of Training 


Population a* 
Community 

One- And Two- 
Room Schools 

1 

1 XlNDEHOABTEN- 

phimary Grades 

L . 

Intermediate 

Grades 

Upper Elemen¬ 
tary Grades 

Percent¬ 

age 

Trained 
eok Levels 
Other 
than Ele¬ 
mentary- 
School 
Grades, 

Teach- 

Field 

Field ot 

1 TVarn- 

log 

Teach¬ 

ing 

Field 

Field of 
Train¬ 
ing 

TcdcH- 

Field 

Field of 
Train¬ 
ing 

Tcacli- 

iffi 

Field of 
Train¬ 
ing 

Open country,, 1 
Less than 2,500, 
2 , 500 - 9 , 999 - - ■ 
10,000^99,999. . 
100,000 or more 

Total 

20.4 

. 

0 © 

0 S 

0.6 

0 0 

, .. 

5-5 

0 6 

7 I 

I 4 

0 3 

, ' ' J 

7,0 
7-4 1 
5 9 

8 4 

6.0 

0,0 
7-8 

7 4 
6,4 
Q.l 

0 0 

7 3 

13 0 

14 3 

14.0 

18 4 

a.* 



3 * 

1 4 

.... 

4 5 1 

.' 

ii- 5 


The data for cities with 2,500-9,999 inhabitants show conditions 
just as bad as those in the villages, PerhapB in their anxiety to se¬ 
cure city positions, entirely too many candidates whose training was 
in one of the specialized branches of secondary-school work have 
consented to assignments to elementary-school tasks. In the smaller 
cities conditions are also bad in the intermediate and upper elemen¬ 
tary grades, where in each case more than 7 per cent of the teachers 
ate teaching in fields other than those of their specialization. Con¬ 
sidered as a whole, 14.8 per cent of the 498 teachers in cities with 
populations of 2,500-9,999 are vocationally misplaced. 

In cities with populations of 10,000-99,999 we find little improve¬ 
ment over the smaller cities. In these larger cities is also found a 
large proportion of teachers trained for higher levels who accept posi- 
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tions for which they have not had adequate special training. Four¬ 
teen per cent of the group are not elementary-school teachers as far 
as their special training is concerned. Six and four-tenths per cent of 
the teachers in the upper grades, 5.9 per cent of the teachers in the 
intermediate grades, and 1.5 per cent of the kindergarten-primary 
teachers are not engaged in teaching of the type for which they were 
trained. 

Cities with populations of 100,000 or more show a remarkable 
propensity for employing teachers trained for secondaiy schools and 
other work to teach in elementary schools, 18.4 per cent of the teach¬ 
ers in this group being misplaced in this obvious fashion. This mis¬ 
placement is undoubtedly the worst type of misplacement because 
of the extremes in the types of teaching involved and the extremes in 
the types of training received. The high-school instructor, for ex¬ 
ample, specializes in a teaching major or subject, while the elemen¬ 
tary-school teacher specializes in a teaching grade or grades. In 
brief, the two teaching occupations are far apart in their compara¬ 
tive curriculums. These large cities also lead in the misplacing of 
specifically prepared intermediate-grade teachers, the percentage of 
misplacement being 8,4, Eighteen and one-tenth per cent of the 
teachers in the largest cities of the state are vocationally misplaced. 
In other words, more than one out of every six are not teaching in 
their fields of training. 

In the state at large 453 teachers who trained for teaching in 
secondaiy schools or for other work are employed in elementary 
schools. The chances that this teaching is efficient, especially at the 
beginning of a teacher’s career, are practically nil. The state could 
remedy this particular situation by refusing to allow the holders of 
secondary-school certificates to teach in elementary schools. More 
of these educated wanderers are found in the largest cities than else¬ 
where, although each type of school system has enough of them. 
One marvels at the economic waste involved in training teachers for 
specialized occupations and then placing them elsewhere. Of course, 
many of these misplaced teachers may be doing superior teaching, 
especially if they have had much experience in their present work, 
but this consideiation falls far short of solving the difficulty. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

When the data which show the percentage of teachers in each type 
of school system who are not teaching in their special fields of train¬ 
ing are summarized, the following results are disclosed: in the open 
country, 20.4 per cent; in villages with populations of less than 2,500, 
14.8 per cent; in cities with populations of 2,500-9,999,14,8 per cent; 
in cities with populations of 10,000-99,999, 13.8 per cent; in cities 
with populations of more than 100,000,18,1 per cent; in the state at 
large, 14,6 per cent, 

The conclusion is that, in assigning a teacher, school officials in 
both the open country and the largest cities show a distinct tend¬ 
ency to ignore the teacher’s field of training, The efficiency of the 
assignment of teachers by superintendents in the largest cities seems 
to be on a par with that of district boards of education in the open 
country, The cities of medium size seem to take the most care to 
secure teachers with appropriate training, but the advantage which 
they exhibit over the smallest cities and villages in this respect is 
negligible. In the state as a whole comparatively little considera¬ 
tion is given the appropriateness of a candidate’s tiaining for the 
teaching position which he is to fill. 



A NEW TECHNIQUE FOR THE STUDY 
OF ORAL-LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 
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The development and the evaluation of tools for the collection and 
interpretation of educational data are among the fundamentals of 
scientific method. It may not be far from the truth to say that the 
greatest contributions which have been made to the scientific meth¬ 
od and literature of education are to be found in the appraisal and 
refinement of research techniques rather than in the productive re¬ 
sults of their application. This statement appears to be particularly 
true in the field of oral English. 

Three major groups should be interested in techniques for the 
study and analysis of oral-language activities, namely, phoneticians, 
psychologists, and educators. The phoneticians are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the nature and the production of speech sounds. The 
problems of linguistic phenomena, speech defects, and social be¬ 
havior as revealed by speech habits interest the psychologist. While 
the educator is interested, in a way, in each of these general aspects 
of language, he is primarily concerned with the collection and the 
selection of specific units of instructional material which may be 
useful in the development of adequate language skills, with the eval¬ 
uation of methods of instruction, and with the development of de¬ 
vices for the appraisal of pupil learning. It seems apparent, there¬ 
fore, that these three large and significant groups of workers are 
likely to profit from the development of more adequate research 
techniques in this important field. 

For the past fifteen years workers in the English curriculum have 
looked on the collection of errors in written and oral composition as 
a fruitful source of instructional material in language. Evidence now 
available makes it apparent, however, that the significant work of 

IS} 
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such leaders as Charters, Miller, Wilson, Randolph, and others must 
have been definitely handicapped by their inability to secure a com¬ 
plete and verbatim record of the total oral-language situation under 
observation. With the possible exception of Randolph, who used 
stenographic records, the earlier observers focused their attention 
almost wholly on the errors made by the subjects, and there is little 
likelihood that the records of the errors were entirely correct. In 
fact, the accuracy of such reports has been questioned by the inves¬ 
tigators as well as by other research workers. Lyman points out that 
no other type of investigation reported in his monograph “is as 
loose, inaccurate, and unreliable as the techniques employed in 'col¬ 
lecting’ errors in oral English.” 1 

The reliability of the results of recording errors in the oral use of 
language depends on the accuracy and the extent of the record taken 
by the observers. Anyone who has analyzed shorthand or longhand 
reports of oral activities must realize that such records do not give 
entirely true pictures of the situation. In addition to the fact that 
the observer may not hear the activities accurately, there is usually 
a certain amount of unconscious or unintentional editing and cor¬ 
recting on the part of the recorder. For business purposes and other 
practical purposes, this unintentional editing may have its advan¬ 
tages ; for language-research purposes, it is a distinct difficulty and 
handicap. Obviously, the record of the language activities and situa¬ 
tions must be accurate, must be complete, and must be transcribed 
without any editorial juggling, Only when such care has been taken 
can language skills and usages be evaluated in terms of their true 
social importance. For, after all, it is not merely the determination 
of the frequencies of certain language errors which should interest 
the curriculum-maker, he should be much more concerned with es¬ 
tablishing the relation of these errors to the mastery of language in 
all its aspects. The language curriculum must be constructive as well 
as remedial. 

The realization of the importance of this phase of the problem and 
our present helplessness in making airy significant attack on the 

1 R, L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Com¬ 
position, p 131. Supplementary Educational Monographe, No 36. Chicago: Depart¬ 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 1929 
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many constructive problems of the language curriculum have united 
to stimulate the development of devices capable of securing an objec¬ 
tive verbatim record of all types of language activities. It is. the pur¬ 
pose of this article to present a brief description of some of this ap¬ 
paratus and to submit data resulting from a critical appraisal of this 
procedure and certain other techniques used in the study of oral 
language. 

As an initial step in the development of the language-recording 
apparatus used in this study, certain criteria were set up. In the first 
place, the apparatus must furnish a record so clear and understand¬ 
able that a perfect transcription of the record could be made and 
proofread. In the second place, the apparatus must be portable, It 
must be easily moved from place to place, or, better, it must lend it¬ 
self to extension by means of wires, telephone circuits, or even radio 
antennae, In the third place, it must produce a continuous and a 
complete record. In the fourth place, it must be possible for the 
equipment to be used in the classroom without introducing any un¬ 
duly artificial conditions. The use of the microphone and amplifier 
equipment and the motion-picture units which are used by the pro¬ 
ducers of sound motion pictuies introduce such an artificial condi¬ 
tion into the classroom that it would be impractical for language- 
research purposes. Finally, the apparatus must be reasonably cheap 
to build and economical to operate. 

An examination of the available commercial devices in the light 
of these criteria, at the time this work was begun, led to the conclu¬ 
sion that most of the equipment must be made from the beginning. 
While certain commercial concerns, particularly those interested in 
sound motion pictures, were working on the problem, much of the 
material which had been developed up to that time was too expen¬ 
sive and cumbersome to be used in this work. 1 Naturally, the dic¬ 
tating machine, because of its portability and general economy, sug- 

r Since the development of the Iowa language-recording equipment, our attention 
haa been called to a number of commercial developments designed to accomplish a 
similar purpose. Most ol these new and somewhat expensive devices are equipped with 
microphone units which are not sufficiently sensitive for wide-range use. The majority 
of these new developments also arc planned to secure a permanent record suitable for 
rebroadcasting. Since the purposes of research do not Involve tins aspect of the prob¬ 
lem, the wax record with its possibilities for continuous use hu$ distinct advantages. 
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gested itself for use in the preliminary experiments. Through the 
co-operation of engineers in the laboratories of the Dictaphone Cor¬ 
poration, we secured a laboratory model of a magnetic or electric 
cutter for use on the Dictaphone transcribing machine. This cutter 
is fed from a properly balanced amplifying unit. After much experi¬ 
mentation suitable amplifying units and sources of power supply 
were developed. 1 

In its present form the recording apparatus consists of a battery 
of three highly sensitive microphones of the condenser type, a mixing 
panel containing an audio frequency amplifier, and a separate power 
amplifier unit with its output feeding into the recording equipment, 
The recording unit itself consists of a monitor dynamic speaker and 
two magnetic recorder units mounted on Dictaphone, Type B, tran¬ 
scribing machines. The recording equipment is permanently in¬ 
stalled in the laboratory. The only equipment which must be trans¬ 
ported from school to school is the microphone unit and its power 
supply. In the experiments now going on in the language laboratory, 
telephone circuits from the University Elementary School bridged 
through the local telephone office into the laboratory room are being 
used. The sound records are taken on the standard wax cylinders 
commonly used for dictation purposes, A continuous record of the 
oral activities is secured by starting a second recording device shortly 
before the first has completed a record, The simultaneous recording 
of the two machines at the beginning and the end of each record pro¬ 
vides an overlap which insures the continuity of the transcribed re¬ 
ports, 

The major purpose of this investigation involves a comparison of 
the simultaneous recordings made by the electric recording machine 
and by twenty-one selecLed reporters. The fact that previous studies 
have led to the belief that stenographic reports yield more nearly ac¬ 
curate information than any of the other techniques accounts for 
their use here. However, as an additional safeguard, data were se¬ 
cured also from court reporters, longhand reporters, and phoneti¬ 
cians. 

1 The courteous co-operation of the Thordarson Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, and the Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut, is gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged here. 
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Twenty-seven stenographers, recommended by the head of the 
commercial department of the University of Iowa, were tried out in 
the preliminary experiment. These shorthand reporters were select¬ 
ed on the basis of their training, experience, and past achievement. 
They were then tested on their ability to transcribe Dictaphone 
Secretarial Record Number 5, which is a permanent record of letters 
of five types dictated at the rate of one hundred words a minute. 
Of this group of twenty-seven stenographers, only nine met the re¬ 
quirements. Six of the nine reporters are private secretaries in vari¬ 
ous departments on the University campus. The other three had 
had secretarial experience. 

Although a special effort was made to secure a larger number of 
certified court reporters, only thiee were available for this investiga¬ 
tion. Each court reporter informed the investigator that any schooh 
room or laboratory situation would interfere with the usual speed 
and accuracy of the reporter because of the nature of the child's 
voice and the distance of the child from the reporter. Six longhand 
reporters were used in the experiment. They were graduate students 
and part-time research workers in the Child Welfare Research Sta¬ 
tion at the University of Iowa. They had had more than one year of 
experience in lecording in the preschool laboratory. Three phoneti¬ 
cians were selected for this investigation by the instructor of a grad¬ 
uate class in phonetics. The phoneticians were chosen on the bases 
of previous experience in recording and demonstrated ability in the 
regular class examinations. It is to be regretted that it was impossi¬ 
ble to secure the services of any stenotype operators. Only two certi¬ 
fied sten0typists were available in the state. At the time this experi¬ 
ment was going on, it was impossible to make arrangements to se¬ 
cure their assistance. Accordingly, this phase of the experiment had 
to be postponed. 

Since the situation was distinctly experimental, it was necessary 
to have some common experience on which the pupils studied could 
draw in their oral-language production. After considerable study it 
was decided that possibly the best means of stimulating the desired 
language activity was to show the subjects a suitable motion-picture 
film. Two short films entitled "Our Pets" and "Bobby’s Bad Molar” 
were finally selected. Not only are these films timely as to subject 
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matter and suitable for use throughout the year, but they also appeal 
strongly to children. 

Groups of ten pupils were shown the motion-picLure film. The 
children were then taken into the experimental room one at a time, 
and in the presence of the stenographers were asked to tell the story 
of the picture to the investigators. The room used for this purpose 
was equipped with a rug for the floor and several sheets of celotex 
and burlap curtains for the walls in order that the effects of reverber¬ 
ation might be reduced. The microphone was concealed behind the 
burlap curtains and the distance between the microphone and the 
pupil was almost exactly the same as the distance between the re¬ 
porters and the pupil. Eighty-three pupils in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of the University Elementary School were used in the 
investigation. Forty-eight of these same pupils gave a second com¬ 
position. Thus, a total of 131 compositions were recorded. The 
serious difficulties involved in securing the reporters made it impossi¬ 
ble to obtain an extensive sampling of any particular pupil’s produc¬ 
tion. In the actual experiment usually not more than four or five re¬ 
porters were with a pupil in the laboratory room at any given time. 
It may be worth mentioning that these children, being members of 
the University Observational Schools, are not easily disturbed by 
such situations, since they are accustomed to observation at all 
times and to experimentation of all kinds. 

A competent Dictaphone operator transcribed the electrical re¬ 
cording. The transcriptions were then proofread by the investigator 
and one other worker in the laboratory. By the use of a stop watch 
a one-minute sampling of the rate of speaking was made for each 
pupil, This timing was done by operating the transcribing motor at 
the same rate of speed as the recording motor. The typewritten copy 
of the electrical recording was then checked against the typewritten 
copy of the reporters’ records. The records were then analyzed in 
order to determine the following points: (1) the numbers and the 
peicentages of omitted, substituted, transposed, and added words 
in the reporters' records; (2) the numbers and the percentages of 
omitted sounds in the reporters’ records; (3) the numbers and the 
percentages of unintelligible words on the electrical recording; and 
(4) the nature of the substitutions made by the reporters. 
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The twenty-one reports used in this investigation furnished a 
total of 313 different transcripts of oral compositions in the three 
grades used. The results of this careful cross-check of the transcripts 
of the various groups of recorders are summarized concisely in 
Table I. This table shows that the electric-recording machine re¬ 
corded a total of 4o,2r4 words with such clearness that three proof¬ 
readers disagreed on only 99 words. These 40,2x4 words represented 
all the 131 oral compositions dictated by the 83 pupils under obser¬ 
vation. The machine is, therefore, 99.8 per cent accurate. In other 


TABLE I 

Comparison o* Records of Oral-Language Activities 
Made bit Five Recording Techniques 


Technique 

Number 
of Words 
in Oral 
Composi¬ 
tions 

Words 

Recorded 

Wopus 

Accurately 

Reported 

Percentage 
or Recorded 
Words 

Which 

Were 

Accurately 

Reported 

Number 

Per 

Ceht 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Electric recording .... 

40,214 

40,214 

100,0 

40,11s 

99 8 

99 8 

Court reporters. 

11,696 

11,071 

94.6 

9,404 

80 4 

84 9 

Shorthand reporters 

52>034 

33)479 

64 3 

27,762 

53 4 

8s 9 

Longhand reporters,,. 

20,402 

7.767 

38 I 


32 0 

83 9 

Phoneticians. «.... . 

z 4 j 369 

2.451 

17 I 

2,174 

IS 1 

88.7 


words, on the basis of a thousand-word unit, only two words out of 
each thousand words dictated were not perfectly intelligible to 
three proofreaders. The record of the court reporters is interpreted 
in a similar way. Of each thousand words dictated by the pupils, 
these reporters were able to take down only 946, of which 804 were 
correct. Of each thousand words dictated to the stenographers, 643 
were taken down and 534 were correctly recorded. Out of each group 
of one thousand words dictated, the longhand reporters were able to 
get 381* of which 320 were correctly recorded, The phoneticians 
were able to take down only 171 out of each thousand words dic¬ 
tated, of which only 151 were recorded correctly. Roughly, then, of 
each hundred words of oral composition dictated by these fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils to the court reporters, approximately 
20 words were incorrectly recorded; that is, the words were omitted, 
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substituted, or transposed in the process oi recording and transcrib¬ 
ing. In the case of the group of nine shorthand reporters, of whom 
four were distinctly superior stenographers, the situation is much 
more serious, On the average, almost half of their record was in 
disagreement with the criterion, More than two-Lhiids of the long- 
hand records and six-sevenths of the phoneticians’ records were in¬ 
correctly taken or transcribed. It will be noted, however, that the 
accuracy of the four groups, when based on the amount of dictation 
actually recorded by each, varied little. On this basis, the phoneti¬ 
cians were slightly more accurate than the shorthand, longhand, or 
court reporters. For purposes of research in the field of oral lan¬ 
guage, it is to be doubted if much confidence should be placed in 
any of these four methods. Suiely, if a complete and true picture of 
the oral-language skills in their relation to each other is to be attained, 
it must be based on accurate and objective data. 

Within the limits of the situations set up for this comparison, the 
electric recording apparatus proved to be distinctly superior to court 
reporters, shorthand reporters, longhand reporters, and phoneti¬ 
cians. When compared with the other four techniques used in this 
study, electric recording has five rather specific advantages: 

1. The record may he proofread in situations in which a high de¬ 
gree of recording accuracy is demanded in the report. 

2. The physical presence of the reporter in the room is eliminated. 
The microphone or microphones may be hidden if the situation re¬ 
quires that the apparatus be unseen. Incidentally, children up to the 
fourth or fifth grade are not very sensitive to the microphone. At 
least, they apparently are not disturbed as are adults by its presence. 

3. The rate of production of speech sounds may be easily deter¬ 
mined. 

4. An accurate and a complete report of the oral-language activi¬ 
ties is assured, Non-verbal language sounds, such as “urn . . . uh,” 
are accurately recorded and readily identified. 

3. Since the meaning of oral language is determined in part by 
the voice inflection, the electric recording is a valuable supplement 
to the written transcript. 

Experience with this language-recording apparatus leads to the 
conclusion that it has opened up a great many possibilities for cur- 
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rlcular investigation in this held. In fact, the possibilities of applica¬ 
tion of the equipment seem to be limited mainly by one's imagina¬ 
tion. It is quite probable that the results obtained by this method of 
recording may bring about rather complete revisions in the lan¬ 
guage curriculum. Certainly it will provide the basis for placing the 
emphasis on the constructive side of language rather than giving 
the heavy -weighting to the error aspects, the natural result of studies 
based on incomplete samplings of pupils’ records, It will permit the 
use of the so-called “error quotient” in oral language, for with this 
apparatus the investigator can secure a complete, accurate, and con¬ 
tinuous recoid of the language activities of each individual child 
over a long period of time. As some evidence of the possibilities, it 
may be pointed out that the apparatus is now being used by a group 
of graduate students engaged in making a complete and detailed 
study and analysis of the oral-language activities of four distinct 
groups of young children beginning with the preschool age. Records 
have been taken from preschool, first-grade, second-grade, and third- 
grade pupils The analyses of these records are providing some in¬ 
teresting data concerning the things talked about by children of 
these ages, the complexity of the sentences used, the extent and the 
type of vocabulary, the actual language usage, as well as other pic¬ 
tures of basic oral-language skills 



THE LIFE-CERTIFICATE 


CLEM 0 . THOMPSON 
University ol Chicago 


One of the problems which occupied the attention of many school 
men two decades ago was that of the certification of teachers. There 
were two particular aspects of the problem: first, the duration of the 
certificate and, second, the basis upon which the certificate should 
be issued. 

In 1919 thirty-eight states were granting life-certificates to Leach- 
ers, eight on the basis of examinations and thirty on the presentation 
of credentials issued by recognized institutions of highei learning, 1 
In 1926 forty-three states were issuing life-certificates. 3 The number 
of slates granting certificates on the basis of credentials rather than 
on the results of examinations also increased, Concerning this point 
the Biennial Survey oj Education, 1924-1926 says that certain states 
joined “the Tank of those more progressive states which certificate 
only on the basis of graduation from an accredited high school and 
professional training on the college level.” 3 

That the desirability of issuing long-term certificates is doubted 
by some persons is shown by two quotations from publications of the 
United States Office of Education, one issued in 1927 and the other 
in 1930: 

Life-certificates are still issued by the majority of states, although there is a 
good deal of agreement among students of the subject and among educationists 
in general that such certificates should be issued to relatively few and then only 
after evidence of successful experience, Evidence that this idea has influenced 
certification regulations is found, however, with a good deal of frequency. Some 
stales issue fewer life-certificates than formerly, and there is a tendency to issue 

' Katherine M, Cook, Slate Laws and Regulalhjis Gowning leathers' Ccrlijieotes, 
pp. 33-198, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 52, 1921. 

3 Katherine M. Cook, Slate Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers' Certificates, 
pp. 45-125, United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1927, 

1 Biennial Survey of Education, 1924-1926, pp, 375-76, United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 25,1928. 
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probationary certificates which are later validated for long terms or made life- 
certificates only on evidence of credentials showing continued professional train¬ 
ing as well as experience. In one or two instances the continuance of a certificate 
is dependent on professional credits received within a comparatively recent time, 
as five years. 1 

There is a tendency in a few localities to abandon altogether the life-certifi¬ 
cate. 1 

The policy of issuing life-certificates to teachers has been in force 
long enough to justify asking whether this practice is a sound educa¬ 
tional procedure. The purpose of this article is not to answer this 
question but to present certain data pertinent to a consideration of 
what has become a rather common, practice, 

The data here presented were secured from the bulletins of two 
state teachers' colleges. 3 The first institution, the Indiana State 
Teachers College, graduated its first student in 1S72; the other, the 
Ball State Teachers College, issued its first diploma in 1919, Because 
of the method of collection, the reliability of the data is above 
question. Each year forms calling for statements of their training 
and their occupations were sent by each institution to all alumni and 
former students. These data were then transferred to cumulative 
record cards, which provided the materials reported in the bulletins. 
The record for each alumnus or former student indicates the date of 
his initial training, his subsequent training, his experience, and the 
date on which he received his provisional life-certificate or diploma. 
Before December r, r 923, diplomas, based on a four-year curriculum, 
issued by these two institutions were provisional life-certificates en¬ 
titling the holders to teach in any elementary school or high school 
in the state. After the holder had had two years of successful 
teaching experience, these certificates were convertible into life- 
licenses. At present the provisional life-certificate, based on a two-, 
three-, or four-year curriculum, is valid for five years and is there- 

1 Katherine M, Cook, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers' Ceiiijieales, p 
28. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1927. 

* Biennial Survey of Education, i<)26-iga8, p 317. United Stales Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 16, 1930. 

s a) Alumni Register. Ball State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4. Muucie, 
Indiana: Ball State Teachers College, 1929. 

ft) Alumni Register. Indiana State Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No 4 
Terre Haute, Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College, 1930. 
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after renewable for life on presentation of evidence of successful ex¬ 
perience and professional spirit. 

The following provisional certificates were considered in the study 
here reported: primary certificate for Grades I-TV, inclusive; ele¬ 
mentary certificate for Grades IV-VIII, inclusive; special elemen¬ 
tary certificate, for the leaching and supervising of special subjects, 
such as art, music, manual training, and home economics in the ele¬ 
mentary school and the first year (Grade IX) of the high school; 
rural certificate, for all elementary grades in a rural school; junior 
high school certificate; and senior high school certificate. The train¬ 
ing periods required for the first four certificates are two years in 
length; for the junior high school certificate, three years; and for the 
senior high school certificates, four years, In addition to those who 
received provisional certificates, the study also included those grad¬ 
uates who received Bachelor’s degrees. 

The study considered only those persons who had received provi¬ 
sional life-certificates or Bachelors’ degrees, or both, from these two 
institutions and who were engaged in school work as students or 
teachers during the school year 1927-28, The specific question stud¬ 
ied about each person was: Did he attend an educational institution 
after receiving a provisional life-certificate or a Bachelor's degree 
prior to or during the school year 1927-28? The data were grouped 
in two periods; 1872 to 1918, inclusive, and 1919 to 1927, inclusive. 

Life-certificates issued to persons who were graduated during the 
first period, 1872 to 1918, and who were engaged in school work as 
students or teachers during 1927-28 numbered 1,139. During the 
second period these two institutions granted a total of 2,581 provi¬ 
sional life-cei tificates to former students and alumni who were en¬ 
gaged in school work during the year 1927-28; and Bachelors’ de¬ 
grees were granted to 1,247 graduates who were students or teachers 
during 1927-28, Because some persons had received more than one 
provisional certificate, the number of persons involved is somewhat 
smaller than the number (2,581) of certificates, Fifty-seven gradu¬ 
ates who received Bachelors’ degrees received 110 certificates, 

Figure 1 gives the number and the percentage of certificate holders 
and of recipients of Bachelors’ degrees who attended some institu¬ 
tion after receiving certificates or degrees. As this figure shows, the 
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percentage of the alumni and former students receiving provisional 
life-certificates or degrees prior to 1919 who continued their formal 
training is higher than the corresponding percentages of persons re¬ 
ceiving degrees or certificates since 1918. The next highest ranking 
group is composed of those persons who received provisional life- 
certificates in the special elementary subjects. The primary group 
ranks lowest. 

Some possible explanations of these differences may be pointed out. 
A comparatively large percentage of the persons receiving certifi- 

Type of Certificate 
i87 2 “iQi9 

All certificates (1,139) 

1919-27 

Primary (345) 

Elementary 

Special elemen tary (6 7) 

Rural (10) 

High school (x,3io) 

All certificates (2,581) 

Bachelors' degrees (1,247) 

Fig. i. —Percentages of recipients of provisional life-certificates and Bachelors' 
degrees who did and did not continue formal training in some institution. Of the 1,247 
who received Bachelors’ degrees, 1,190 also received high-school certificates (Black 
bars represent those who continued study in some institution; shaded bars, those who 
did not.) 

cates or degrees in the first period apparently have decided definitely 
to make teaching a life-career. Others may have taken steps to 
improve their vocational status because of demands made by their 
employers. It is significant that a large majority of the early gradu¬ 
ates who received further training are now holding administrative 
positions or are teaching in institutions of higher learning and that 
most of them are in states other than that in which they received 
their initial training. The holders of the special elementary certifi¬ 
cates who continued their training did so in most instances to pre¬ 
pare to teach and supervise the same special subject in high school. 
One other fact is revealed by an analysis of the data in the bulletins: 
a majority of those who attended some institution after having re- 


Per Cent 
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ceived provisional life-certificates did so in order to secure certificates 
to teach at higher grade levels. Only in a few cases did they take 
further training for work in the grades covered by the first certificate, 
That time operates as a factor in the securing of additional formal 
training is indicated in Figure 2, which presents the percentage dis- 


Year 


1872-78 

w 

1870-83 

(5) 

I884-8B 

(13) 

1889-93 

(38) 

1894-98 

(92) 

1899-1903(130) 

1904-8 

(172) 

1900-13 

(277) 

I9I4-M8 

(409) 

1919 

(77) 

1920 

(93) 

1921 

(97) 

1922 

(u6) 

1923 

(271) 

1924 

(319) 

192s 

(38s) 

igsd 

(sfo) 

1927 

(68g) 


Per Cent 



Fig, 2. —Bercenteges of recipients of provisional life-certificates and Bachelors 1 
degrees from 1872 to 1927 who did and did not continue formal training in some institu¬ 
tion Of the 2,638 certificates and degrees issued after 1918, 57 were Bachelors 1 degrees 
issued to persons who did not receive certificates, Of the 57, 27 continued study; 30 did 
not. (Black bars represent those who continued study in some institution; shaded bars, 
those who did not,) 


tribution of recipients of certificates and degrees according to years. 
It is worthy of note that 13,2 per cent of those who received provi¬ 
sional life-certificates in 1927 attended some institution during the 
year 1927-28, One factor that caused some to secure further training 
was the oversupply of licensed teachers. During periods of overstip- 
ply some school boards are mote discriminating, and some teachers 
are thus influenced to continue systematic training beyond that pre¬ 
scribed for the provisional certificate, 
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IMPLICATIONS OP THE FINDINGS 

The data found in these two bulletins and presented in part in the 
foregoing discussion do not justify definite conclusions, but they sug¬ 
gest certain generalizations 1 

x. Can the policy of issuing provisional life-certificates, converti¬ 
ble into life-licenses after five years of successful teaching experience, 
be justified when approximately 70 per cent of those who have re¬ 
ceived such certificates and who are yet engaged in school work have 
not received any further formal training? The writer realizes that 
attending formal classes is not the only method of keeping abreast of 
the advances made in educational procedures during the last half- 
century, For example, many of these teachers have attended exten¬ 
sion classes on Saturdays. Many, no doubt, receive regularly one 
or more educational publications. It seems, however, that society is 
not justified in issuing a life-certificate unless the certificate is predi¬ 
cated on the requirement of later formal study at more or less regu¬ 
lar intervals or 011 the presentation of evidence that the holder of the 
certificate is keeping pace with advances which are made from time 
to time in the educational woild. This conclusion may imply the 
existence of a problem of in-service training in states which issue life- 
licenses. 

2, Can a stale require additional training of teachers to whom 
life-certificates have been issued or annul certificates that have been 
granted? There is ample evidence to justify an affirmative answer. 
A person who accepts a license from a state impliedly agrees to sub¬ 
mit to the tribunals which the state has created for determining his 
fitness to continue enjoying the privilege granted. “A certificate to 
teach in the public schools is merely a license granted by the state 
and is revocable by the state at its pleasure. 111 The power to license 
persons qualified to teach in the public schools lies “fundamentally 
in the legislatures. The latter may likewise provide for the revoca¬ 
tion of licenses, and in doing so it violates no constitutional right, for 
a license has none of the elements of a contract, and does not confer 
an absolute right, but only a personal privilege to be exercised under 
existing restrictions and such as may thereafter be reasonably im- 

1 Mans v Matthews, 270 S.W. (Tex) 586. 
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posed.'" 1 These decisions are supported by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Speaking of licenses in general, this court has said: 
“The correlative power to revoke or recall a permission is a necessary 
consequence of the main power, A mere license by a state is always 
revocable." 3 If it should be decided that teachers now holding life- 
certificates must receive additional training to validate their licenses, 
it is entirely within the power of the legislatures to enact such re¬ 
quirements into statutes. 

3. There is a possibility that abolishing life-certificates might 
prove more harmful than beneficial. However, the problem of li¬ 
censing should not be confused with that of tenure. What is desired 
for the schools are well-trained staffs working under the realization 
that their tenure will be secure as long as they remain adequately 
prepared to do that which is expected of them by society, 

4, It is obvious that this discussion is nothing more than a begin¬ 
ning hi the study of the efficiency of teachers in service who hold life- 
licenses. The information assembled by these two teachers' colleges 
is a splendid start in the right direction. Further analyses of the 
record cards would reveal how much time elapsed between the re¬ 
ceipt of a provisional life-certificate and further formal study. It 
would also reveal the proportion of persons who secured additional 
training to teach on the level of the first certificate. 

Has not the time arrived when those who are held responsible for 
setting up the qualifications for teachers should study critically the 
results of the common practice of granting life-licenses in order to 
determine whether the issuing of certificates valid for a lifetime se¬ 
cures better trained teachers than would the granting of certificates 
valid for limited periods or the granting of provisional life-certifi¬ 
cates contingent on further training? Such a study should determine 
the desirable type of certification and the specifications for addi¬ 
tional training, 

1 24R.C.L. 613. See also Slone v Frills, 169 Ind 361,82 N,E 752,14 Ann. Cas. 295- 

5 Doyle v, Continental Insurance Company, 94 U.S, 535. 



TRENDS OF MEDICAL AND NURSE SERVICES 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK STATE 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

No objective of education has received more unanimous indorse¬ 
ment than health. In fact, health has usually been placed first in the 
lists of outcomes desired from school programs, both elementary 
and secondary. However, the introduction into the public schools 
of a really sound and comprehensive health program has been slow. 
Many vested interests have opposed such services by the schools— 
some groups because of increased costs of education; other groups 
because they felt the teaching of health was a "fad or frill”; and, 
not the least, certain medical men or groups because they feaied 
reduced personal incomes. Nevertheless, the temper of the people has 
been to support generally the introduction and the expansion of 
health services in the public schools, Educators have sponsored the 
movement, and they have used various devices to stimulate the 
growth of health services, New York State has been one of the lead¬ 
ers in providing health services in the schools. Hence, it was decided 
that a study of the growth of certain health services in that state 
during the last decade might show interesting trends, 

The objects of the inquiry into health services in New York State 
were threefold: (i) to determine the fiscal trends and the status of 
medical inspection and nurse service, (2) to indicate the relative 
efficacy of various devices used by the State Education Department 
to stimulate the expansion of such services, and (3) to cite tentative 
programs of school health services for the future. 

Legislative enactments relating to medical services .—Until 1913 med¬ 
ical services in the public schools of New York State were more or 
less dependent on the initiative of each community. The develop- 
ment of the services in the state as a whole was haphazard. How¬ 
ever, Article 2o-A, which was added to the New York education 
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law by Law 1913, chapter 627, provides by means of mandatory 
legislation for the following medical services in the public schools: 

Medical inspection shall be piovided for all pupils attending the public 
schools in this state, except in cities , , , . of the first class, . , . as provided in 
this article. Medical inspection shall Include the services of a trained registered 
nurse, i[ one is employed, and shall also include such services as may be rendered 
as provided herein in examining pupils for the existence ot disease or physical 
defecLs and in testing the eyes and cars of such pupils. 1 

However, only those children are examined who do not bring to 
the school a certificate from their own physicians certifying as to 
their susceptibility to disease and their physical defects, if any, 
Any uncertified children are to be examined, and the law continues: 

If it be ascertained upon such test or examination that any of such pupils are 
inflicted with defective sight or hearing or other physical disability as above 
described the principal or teacher, having charge of such school, shall notify the 
parents or other persons with whom such pupils are living, as to the existence 
of such defects and physical disability, If the parents or guardians are unable 
or unwilling to provide the necessary relief and treatment for such pupils, such 
fact shall be reported by the principal or teacher to the medical inspector, whose 
duty it shall be to provide relief for such pupils. 3 

This law provides also that the state medical inspector, who is 
appointed by the commissioner of education to supervise medical 
inspection in schools, shall be <f a competent physician who has been 
in the actual practice of his profession for a period of at least five 
years/' 3 The staff of the state medical inspector grew to comprise 
specialists in nutrition, oral hygiene, and nursing. Law 1924, chapter 
188, of New York Slate provides for adding to the staff of the State 
Education Department a specialist in the treatment of eyes and ears. 

Additional legislative enactments, effective in 1924 and amended 
in 1926, provide for financial aid to localities employing a medical 
inspector or a nurse, or both, in the schools. The State Education 
Department apportions to each locality half the medical inspector's 
salary up to a maximum apportionment of $1,000 and half the 
salary of the school nurse and health teacher up to a maximum ap- 

1 Education Law as Amended to July i, ipj2, sec. 570, p, 188 University of the State 
of New York Bulletin, No. 1003. Albany, New Yorki University of the Slate of New 
York Press, L932 

a Ibid., sec. 573, p 190 


tlbid,, see. 577, p. 192. 
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portionment of $700. Rural areas are allowed, by New York Laws 
1924, chapter 194, to form school-hygiene districts to provide for 
such health services jointly. 

Fiscal trends of unit expenditures for medical services .—On the 
assumption that there is some positive relation between per capita 
expenditures for medical services in the schools and the expansion 
of such services, the fiscal trends for medical inspection and for 
nurse service and health teachers have been studied. These trends 
have been divided into two periods. The first period, until 1926, 
inclusive, represents stimulation by special subsidy. The second pe¬ 
riod, 1927-31, inclusive, represents a blanket equalization subsidy 
to localities and stimulation by vaiious devices of propaganda from 
the State Education Department, 

The financial data for this study were secured from fifty-six New 
York cities and villages which voluntarily supplied the materials 
from the school accounting records and reports. The sampling of 
communities for this study, as judged by criteria of wealth and size, 
was treated statistically by the investigator and shown to be repre¬ 
sentative. Average daily attendance data were secured from the 
annual statistical reports issued by the State Education Depart¬ 
ment The investigator interviewed officers of the state department. 
He also interviewed twelve superintendents of schools in cities and 
villages and made case studies of their school services. 

The unit expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance were 
computed by dividing the total annual expenditure for a particular 
service by the total number of pupils in average daily attendance for 
each year. The statistical data on unit expenditures presented in 
Table I show that, in general, a gradual increment occurred from 
year to year at the third quartile, the mean, and the first quartile. 
The data are almost self-explanatory in showing expanding health 
services. 

From the actual observed mean, or average, unit expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance, the trends in expenditures for 
medical inspection and nurse service have been graphically indicated 
in Figure 1. The trend lines represented were computed by the 
method of least squares. This method correlates time with expendi¬ 
ture by the Pearson product-moment formula. The predicted unit 
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TABLE I 


Statistical Summary op Annual Unit Expenditures per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance in Piety-six New York Cities 

AND VlLLAOES FROM I922-31 


Ym 

Medical Inspection 

Nurse Service 

Third 

QimrlJlc 

ArllhmcLic 

Mcnn 

First 

Qunrillc 

Third 

Quarlllc 

Arithmetic 

Mean 

First 

QuarUle 

Special-subsidy period* 

S S 3 

$.42 

%.2g 

Si 45 

1^. 

□0 
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1922. 

1923. 

■54 

■ 42 

.26 

1 36 

97 

67 

1924 . 

•54 

■44 
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r 39 

r 03 

66 

1925. 

65 

■ S 3 

30 

1 43 

1 09 

7 i 

192C 

,6o 


29 

i 55 

1 12 

74 

Blanket-subsidy period: 
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1927 .. 

■74 

■57 

30 

1-59 

1 20 

1928 . 

■77 

57 

34 

1 61 

1.32 

.78 

i 9 2 9 . 

-85 

63 

38 

1 ■ 7 i 

1 30 

.87 

mo .... ■ . 



•AS 

1-75 

1.36 

.92 

1931 . 

.38 

70 

45 

1.72 

1.36 

go 


MEDICAL INSPECTION 

1-75 
« 7 o 
*5 
.60 
■55 
50 
45 
40 



NURSE SERVICE 



Fig. 1. —Trend a of annual average unit expenditures for medical inspection and 
nurse service* The years 1922-26 represent the period of special subsidy and 1927-31 
the period of blanket subsidy of state aid. Unbroken lines represent average expendi¬ 
tures computed from observed data; broken lines, the extrapolated expenditures, 
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expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance correspond in 
most cases rather closely with the observed expenditures computed 
from the raw data. It may be said, then, that the regression lines 
represent the best description of the trends of expenditures for those 
years which furnished the data for the computations. 

The gradual and constant growth of medical inspection shows al¬ 
most identical trends during both periods studied. In addition, the 
observed expenditures tend to coincide with the predicted expendi¬ 
tures in the extrapolated trend with little deviation in any of the 
years. No significant differences in the trends occur. During the 
blanket-subsidy period the expenditures of the previous period were 
not only maintained but were increased to the extent that they fol¬ 
lowed the predicted trend. 

Because most cities and villages did not distinguish between ex¬ 
penditures for nurse service and health-teaching in the accounting 
records, these two were considered as one undertaking, The subsidy 
from the state for both services was granted on the same conditions 
and for the same maximum quota. 

Nurse service shows trends somewhat similar to those for medical 
inspection. No significant differences are observable in trends of 
expenditures for the two periods of finance. Although the annual 
average expenditures for this service were higher in the blanket- 
subsidy period, the annual increments occurred at a lesser rate. 

A mandatory law was in effect requiring cities and villages to pro¬ 
vide these health services. Therefore, it is not surprising that an in¬ 
vestigation of the annual statistical reports shows that in 1922 only 
twelve New York cities and villages with superintendents of schools 
were not providing nurse service and that only four failed to provide 
medical inspection—excluding cities of the first class, which relied 
on the city health service for the inspection of pupils. 

The percentages given in Table II reveal that in either period 
little difference is apparent in the proportion of cities and villages 
providing the mandatory health services. The fact is evident, how¬ 
ever, that during the period of the blanket subsidy these services 
were maintained by as many communities as maintained them when 
special subsidies were offered, or by more. Medical inspection was 
provided in 97 per cent of the communities in 1922 and in 99 per 
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cent in 1929. Nuise service was provided in go per cent of the 
communities in 1922 and in 92 per cent in 1929. 

A summary has been made of the supervisory and other devices 
employed by the State Education Department to stimulate the 
growth of health services and to maintain standards. The data were 
secured from the published annual reports and from personal inter¬ 
views with officials of the State Education Department. While the 
devices presented in the following list arc not complete, these are 
the major devices used in stimulating local educational effort and 
progress, 

TABLE II 


Percentages op New York Cities and Villages Providing Medical 
Inspection and Nurse Service during 1922-29* 


Year 

Medical Inspection! 

Nurse Service 

Special-subsidy period: 



1922.... .. 

97 

90 

1933. 

97 

90 

1924 ... .., .. 

97 

91 

^25 . 

96 

91 

1926. . ... 

98 

91 

Blanket-subsidy period. 



' i <>27 . 

99 

92 

1928 . 

99 

92 

1929 .- 

99 

92 


4 Statistical data (or 1030 and 1531 were not available La tbe Investigator. 

I Exclusive o! clllea ol the Tint dasat New York City, Du/Talo, and Rochester. 


Medical Inspection 

1. 11 Great credit for expanding this service is due to local parent-teachers* 
associations. Red Cross, and similar groups 11 [comment of state health in¬ 
spector], 

2. Frequent conferences with local inspectors. 

3. Addresses. 

4. Visits to school districts. 

5. Experiments carried on in several communities by Red Cross and Milbank 
Foundation. 

Nurse Service 

1. Co-operation with teacher-training institutions. 

2. Semiannual reports from local districts, 

3. Conferences. 

4. Visits. 

5. Advice. 

6 . Bulletins. 
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An analysis of the evidence offered to explain the factors and 
agencies which influenced educational expenditures leads more or 
less directly to a study of the social and the psychological bases on 
which such expenditures build, Those influences that lead the com¬ 
munities to emphasize or to disregard health in the schools are not 
to be found in an analysis of school expenditures isolated from the 
social and the economic processes of the community. 

Findings of the New York State Health Commission .—Under the 
chaiimanship of Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, the New York State Health Commission carried on a two- 
year survey of the health resources of the state and formulated a 
twenty-year program for the saving of many lives. 

Physical examination of every school child every year represents 
a useless expenditure of public funds, it is pointed out, unless steps 
are taken to correct the physical defects found. Of the total defects 
reported in the year 1929-30, 62.4 per cent of those reported in cities 
were treated; of those defects reported in villages, 34,9 per cent were 
treated; and of those defects reported in rural schools, 35.9 per cent 
were treated. Thus, hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
annually in the state for the examination and the re-examination of 
children to discover and rediscover the presence of defects about 
which nothing is done either by the parents or by the school. The 
report of the commission states: 

Sometimes this is due to ignorance, or neglect by parents, more frequently 
to lack of available facilities or the inability of parents to pay the costs of the 
medical or dental care which their children need. Future efforts to control the 
health of school children should be directed toward securing the necessary care 
and treatment rather than routine re-examinations . 1 

The new school health program proposed by the commission in¬ 
cludes the provision of (1) adequate nursing service, (2) more com¬ 
plete but less frequent physical examinations, (3) facilities for cor¬ 
rection of physical defects, (4) better dental supervision, (5) com¬ 
petent health instruction, and (6) adequate control of communicable 
disease. 

Summary .—In accordance with the stated objectives of this in¬ 
quiry, the following findings are reported. 

' Public Health in New York Stale, pp. 309-10 Report of the New York State Health 
Commission, Albany, New York. - State Department of Health, 193 2 
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authority, (4) measures it can take and resources at its disposal, and (5) results 
hitherto attained and conclusions to be drawn. 

193, "Directory of Educational Associations," Journal of Education (London), 

LXV (Supplement to March, 1933), 183-91. 

Not infrequently persons in the United States wish to work with education 
associations in Great Britain. A fairly complete list of such associations, with 
names and addresses of their officers, is given in the directory, This issue of the 
journal includes also a discussion of "Comparative Costs of Education in Eng¬ 
land and Other Countries" by G, Morris. 

194, Great Britain Board or Education. Trade Schools on the Continent. 

Educational Pamphlets, No, 91 (Industry Series, No. it). London 1 His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1932, Pp. 114. 

A study of technical education in France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Hol¬ 
land with particular attention to the apprenticeship stage and trade schools 

195, Kandel, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Insti¬ 

tute of Teachers College, 1931, New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. xvi+722. 

This eighth of the series of yearbooks issued by International Institute of 
Teachers College is given over to educational practices in the colonial depend¬ 
encies of the leading covmtrics of the world. Belgium, the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, France, Italy, Japan, and pre-war Germany arc included, 

196, League of Nations' Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. Holi¬ 

day Courses in Europe , 1933, Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1933. 
Pp. 60. 

This annual handbook answers the many questions asked by persons in the 
United States who wish to take summer courses in Europe, 

197, LiltCralmenfanlin&ct collaboration internalionalc, Geneva: Bureau Inter¬ 

national d'Education, 1932. Pp, 243 (in both French and English). 
Published as an extension of an inquiry begun in 1928 on children's books and 
international good will. A list of titles of children's classics in many countries, 
of hooks which are favorites with children, of those that foster world-friendship 
among children, and of books (even in manuscript form) written by children, 
The returns arc from thirty-seven countries, 

198, L f Organisation de Vinstruction puhliquedans 53 pays, Geneva: Bureau In¬ 

ternational d'fiducation, 1932, Pp. xli+374. 

Describes in detail and illustrates with a graph the organization of instruction 
in each of fifty-three countries, All graphs are drawn on one plan. Each sketch 
includes a brief bibliography and a summary of education statistics for the 
country 

199, Percv, Lord Eustace (Editor). The Year Book of Education^ 1933. 

London: Evans Bros., Ltd,, 1933, Pp, c+S6c. 
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In fourteen sections, each consisting of one to fifteen articles, Covers a wide 
variety of subjects relating to education in the British Commonwealth o i Na¬ 
tions and includes a section on foreign countries, The discussions of school fi¬ 
nance are unusually clear. This volume Is the second of the series 

200, Rypins, Harold, “The Foreign Medical Graduate/ 1 Journal of the 

ciation of American Medical Colleges, VIII (March, 1933), 92-96, 

Many of the applicants rejected for admission to medical colleges in the United 
States go to other countries to study medicine, The author asks whether this 
practice may not lower tire quality of the medical service m the United States 
and presents in partial answer to his question data from the New York medical 
licensing examination. He compares the percentage of failures among American 
students with the percentage among students from other countries. 

By Countries 
AFRICA 

201, Jowitt, Harold. Principles of Education for African Teachers, London: 

Longmans, Green & Co # Ltd,, 1932, Pp. 216. 

Written as a textbook to be used in training teachers of African native children, 
especially the Bantu youth. Includes a chapter on the aims of African educa¬ 
tion 

202, Oldham, Joseph Houldswortii, and Gibson, B, D. The Remaking of 

Man in Africa. London: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp, 186. 

A discussion of such questions as <r Wliat Is Christian Education?" "Can Edu¬ 
cation Be Left to the State?" "Education and the Missionary Purpose." 

AUSTRIA 

203, Mockel, Robert, Der Aufbau dcs oslemichischen Schulwesens. Vienna. 

Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, 1929. Pp. 28, 

A brief statement of the organization of instruction in Austria, Illustrated with 
a graph. 

CANADA 

204, Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1931. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics, 1932, Pp, xlviii+140. 

The annual official report of education m Canada, the twelfth of a senes begun 
in 1920 and the only thorough survey of education in the entire Dominion. 

CHINA 

205, League of Nations’ Mission op Educational Experts The Reorgan¬ 

isation of Education in China . Paris: League of Nations* Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, 1932 Pp. 200. 

The report of one of the attempts in the history of education to assess what 
should be the largest of school systems and to suggest ways of bettering it. A 
general survey of education in China. 
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206 . Sadler, Michael E, "Education in China,” Oversea Education , IV (Janu¬ 

ary, 1933). S 3 " 62 - 

A review of the report of the League of Nations’ Mission on the reorganization 
of education in Chinn. 

EGYPT 

207. VlmlruclionpubliqueenJigypte. Geneva: Bureau International d'fiduca- 

tion, 1932. Pp. 24. 

A descriptive, factual account of present-day education in Egypt. Valuable 
because very little information is obtainable on the subject. 

ESTONIA 

208. VInstruction publique cn Eslonie, Geneva: Bureau International d'ftdu- 

cation, 1932. Pp. 16. 

An all too brief account of one of the new school systems established in Europe 
since the World War. 

FRANCE 

209. Dutrenne, Pierre A. L'JZcole unique . Paris: Ncuvelle Librairie Fran¬ 

ce, 1932. Pp. 144- 

Serious attempts are being made in France to unite the dual school system into 
a unit system. This book is in advocacy of the movement. 

210. Dugas, L. "L'fidu cation des sentiments/’ Vfiditailion , 24th Year (Jam*- 

ary, 1933)1195- 22 3- 

Schools in France regularly give training in morals and social contacts. This 
article discusses how to train children in feelings of comradeship and friendli¬ 
ness. 

sir. Halden, Ch. ab der, and Lavaut, Marguerite. Pour enscigner la 
morale . Enlrctiens—lectures — commcfilaires , Paris: Fernand Nathan, 
1932. Pp. 364, 

A treatise on teaching morals in French schools. Handles such subjects as dis¬ 
cipline at school and in liFe, liberty and responsibility, human dignity, love of 
truth, duty and the law, and legitimate ambition. 

GER1LANY 

212. Bxjrgdorfer, Friedrich. "Volk ohne Jugend,” Pddagogisckes Zenlral - 

blaft, XII (October, 1932), 461-81. 

A discuBsion of the decreasing birth-rate in Germany. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

213. Adult Education and the Changing World, London: British Institute of 

Adult Education, 1932, Pp. 94. 

The discussions of the Eleventh Annual Conference held by the British Insti¬ 
tute in 1932. 
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214. Allison, Thomas, Pioneers of English Learning. Oxford: Basil Black- 

well, 1932, Pp. XX+IIO, 

Individual portraitures of scholars contemporary with Bede 

215. Eiciuiolz, Alfred. A Study of the Deaf in England and Wales } ipjo lo 

JQ32. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1932 Pp 206. 

Discusses such general considerations as nature, diagnosis, and extent of deaf¬ 
ness. Includes a chapter on the education of the deaf and a chapter on the 
deaf in adult life. 

216. Forrest, F, M. "Modern Languages in English Schools,” New Era in 

Home and School % XIV (January, 1933), 3-7. 

This issue is devoted to the teaching of languages and includes a summary of 
such teaching in different countries. 

217. Great Britain Board of Education, School Buildings: Economy in 

Construction, London: His MajesLy's Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 12. 

A circular issued by the Board of Education of Great Britain laying down prin¬ 
ciples of sound building construction and telling how economies may be effected 

218. Great Britain Board or Education, The School Cei lificate Examina¬ 

tion; Report of Panel of Investigatois. London; His Majesty's Sta¬ 
tioner Office, 1932. Pp. 162. 

An official inquiry into the eight approved school examinations held in Eng¬ 
land and Wales in tile summer of 1931, A good report for persons in the United 
States who wish to understand the English scheme of examinations, Contains 
discussions of examinations in general. 

219. The Health of the School Child, Animal Report of the Chief M edical Officer 

of the Board of Education for the Year 1931:. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 156. 

Tliis report contains lclinble data on nearly all aspect?, of the health of children 
in school in Great Britain. 

220. Hoy, Joseph Denzil "An Enquiry as to Interests and Motives for Study 

among Adult Evening Students,” British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology } III (February, 1933)1 I 3“ 26 - 

A study of the interests and motives that lead adults to study at evening insti¬ 
tutes. The thirteen conclusions point the way to improvement m evening 
classes for adults, 

221. Tjie Mathematical Association, Boys’ Schools Committee The 

Teaching of Arithmetic in Schools. London; G, Bell & Sons, Ltd., i93 2< 
Pp. 82. 

A teacher’s handbook prepared by a special committee. The first of a series 
on the teaching of elementary mathematics in English schools. 
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522. Percy, Lord Eustace, "Modern Languages in Secondary Schools,” 
Modern Languages, XIV (February, 1933), 88-95. 

The presidential address delivered to the Modern Language Association on 
January 1933, A discussion of the teaching of modem languages in secondary 
schools. 

223. Smith, Frank. A History oj English Elementary Education , 1760-1902. 

London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1931. Pp. viii-l-360. 

A review showing how the religious, social, political, and economic factors in 
English Jifc influenced the evolution of the peopled schools. 

224. University of Liverpool. Social Factors in Secondary Education. Liver¬ 

pool: Daily Post Printers, 1932. Pp. 44. 

A part of a social survey of Merseyside. A detailed examination of such factors 
as attainment in school, type of primary school attended, length of school life, 
and occupational grade entered in relation to parents 1 occupation, leads to the 
conclusion that the road Lo a liberal education is not open to everybody without 
handicap or hindrance. 

GUATEMALA 

225. Mentor ia dc las laborcs del cjecutivo cn cl ramo de cducacidu pfiblica durante 

el aiio adminislrativo dc 1931. Guatemala: Ministcrio dc Educaci6n Pfib- 
licn, 1932. Pp. 220. 

The official annual report of the minisLry of public education of Guatemala to 
the legislative assembly of that country, 

HUNGARY 

226. Kornjs, Julius. Education in Hungary. New York: Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xii+290. 

An extensive, well-written account in English of education in Hungary, the 
first available since 1908, An edition in German is also otl the press 

INDIA 

227. Bulkeley, J. P, Eighth Quinquennial Report on Public Instruction in 

Burma* for the Years 1927-28 to 1931-32 , Rangoon: Superintendent, 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1933. Pp. 46+lxxii. 

The latest official report covering five years of education in Burma. Sum¬ 
marizes the progress in all phases and includes comprehensive statistical tables 

228. Clark, F. K, Education in India in 1929-30, Calcutta; Government of 

India Central Publication Branch, 1932. Pp. 76. 

An official report on education in India. 

229. Clark, F, K. Education in India in 1930-31, Calcutta: Government of 

India Central Publication Branch, 1933. Pp, 82. 

The latest official report oh education in India. These reports arc statistical 
and descriptive summaries of the reports issued by the various provincial de¬ 
partments of public instruction, 
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230. Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India 

during the Year *930-31. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. 
PP’ 752. 

The official statement on India, It includes good chapters on health and educa¬ 
tion and the advancement science. The reader is furnished the backgiound 
for understanding these problems, 

NETHERLANDS 

231. De Minister van Onderwijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Bet On - 

denvijsin 1930, The Hague: Algemeene Lands drukkerij, 1932. Pp, 500. 
The official report on education in the Netherlands. A comprehensive survey. 

POLAND 

232. “Informations statistique& de Toffice central de statistique,” Slalistique de 

l 1 instruction et de la culture intetlecluelle (Warsaw, Poland), Fascicule 
special VII (1932), Pp 42, 

Contains detailed data for 1930-31 and for the preceding years, usually to 1923, 
concerning education’and other cultural activities in Poland. 

PUERTO RICO 

233. Pedreira, Antonio S. Bibliografta puerlorriquetia (1493-1930). Mono- 

graffas de la Univcrsidad de Puerto Rico, Serie A, Estudias Hispdnicos, 
No, 1. Madrid, Spain: Imprenta de la libreria y casa editorial Hernando 
(s,a>), 1932. Pp, xxxii+708, 

A comprehensive bibliography on Puerto Rico including references to its edu¬ 
cation and culture, 


SCOTLAND 

234* Committee on Local Expenditure. Report of the Committee on Local 
Expenditure (Scotland), London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1932, 
Pp. 160. 

Contains a chapter on the costs of education in Scotland and liow these may be 
reduced without serious injury to the service. 

SOVIET UNION 

235. Ashton, George D. “Education in Russia: A New Zealander’s Impres¬ 

sions,” National Education, XIV (December, 1932), 539 -42. 

A tempered statement of what the author saw in the Soviet Union. 

, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

236. Annual Report of the Education Department for the Year 1931. Singapore: 

Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 66. 

Contains, in addition to the usual statistics and comments, a historical account 
of education in the Straits Settlements from 1823, when Sir Stamford Rallies 
began his work, until 193r. 
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SWEDEN 

237. Edstr6h, J. Sigfrid. "Playgrounds and Sports in Sweden/’ American - 

Scandinavian Review, XXI (February, 1933), 107-13. 

An address given al the International Recreation Congress in Los Angeles in 
1932. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

238. Union or South Africa Department or Education. Annual Report of 

the Department of Education for the Year Ended December , ig31, Pretoria: 
The Government Printer, 1933. Pp. 52. 

Consists mainly of statistical tables on education in tlie Union of South Africa. 
Very brief discussions serve as an introduction 

URUGUAY 

239. Yannuzzi, Eugenia S, "La ensefianza pr/ictica de la pucricultura. a las 

fuluras maestras/' Boldin del institute international amcricauo de prolec- 
ci6n a In infaucia, VI (January, 1933), 286-98. 

Tells of Lhc importance UmL child-carc teaching has acquired in Uruguay and 
especially of the work in the Women's Normal School at Montevideo, 




REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A slate's mnitnim educational program ,—One of the complex and everpres¬ 
ent tasks confronting practically every state is to determine ways and means by 
which equal educational opportunities may be furnished all the children of all the 
people. Two of the most difficult aspects of the task are to distribute equitably 
the burden of cost and to determine what should constitute the minimum educa¬ 
tional services that public schools should provide in view of all thepioblems to 
be faced in equalizing opportunity. It is to the minimum educational program 
that the investigation under review 1 has been directed. 

The work of this research has been concentrated on the following three major 
purposes; (i) What are the elements that a state may employ in determining 
the content of a minimum program? (2) What aie the elements that may right¬ 
ly be considered by a state as desirable in a minimum piogram? (3) What are 
the results if the program is evaluated in terms of modern educational thought? 
The techniques and findings of the study are set forth in four chapters following 
the usual statement of the problem and the review of pertinent literature found 
in the introductory chapter. 

As an initial step in this project, the author canvassed the statutes of the 
several slates to ascertain the degree Lo which school laws reveal points of gen¬ 
eral agreement concerning the elements regulated by law and the degree to 
which educational policy and practices in reference to these elements are deter¬ 
mined by the constitution, the state legislature, or the local school districts, 
Through this review the elements which may comprise a minimum educational 
program were selected for analysis and consideration The author proceeds on 
the principle that, "even though present practice does not necessarily constitute 
positive proof of the feasibility of an undertaking, it does rest upon a strong 
presumption of soundness, which places the burden of proof upon those who 
would deny the desirability of such under takings" (p 30), The acceptance of 
such a principle Lends to a static rather than to a dynamic order. Operating 
under such a principle, one must assume that current practice establishes a 
foundation upon which a sound, equalized, minimum piogi am of education can 

1 Arthur W. Schmidt, The Development of a Slate's Minimum Educational Program 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 508, New York 1 Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932, Pp, yi-)-io6, $1 50, 
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be constructed and. perpetuated. On this doctrine many of the plans for equaliz¬ 
ing educational support within a state have been built. The consequence has 
been to intrench more deeply in the states concerned unsound educational and 
economic elements until they are becoming perpetual barriers to progress and to 
a true equality in educational opportunity. In a dynamic society it can better be 
assumed that what is may in time be changed. Therefore, why not ntlcmpt to 
determine intelligently the direction the change shall take? 

To speak in general terms about education in the various slates or about edu¬ 
cational practice in different sections of the counliy brings to the forefront in 
the thinking of the student of education all the ifs, buts, ands, and exceptions. 
To presume that the mandatory legislation in any but a very few states, if 
judged by the published statutes, was ever created with the thought that a 
minimum educa tional progrnm was being established for all schools in a state is 
indeed an unsound assumption. The majority of stales have one minimum edu¬ 
cational program for rural schools and another for urban schools. Offhand, one 
state can be selected which has five minimum educational programs established 
by the statutes for five different classes of school districts defined in law. Hence, 
a discussion treating mandatory legislation in education as Lhough the legisla¬ 
tion applied to a state as a whole when it applies only to a part of a state is in¬ 
deed misleading. In reviewing the discussion of mandatory legislation in chap¬ 
ter iii of this study, one is led to believe that each state lips a single minimum 
educational program. It is indeed add to assume that each state has a single set 
of educational principles which underlies a unified educational philosophy and 
which produces anything comparable with a single minimum educational pro¬ 
gram for all the youth of the state. There is much confusion in the auLhoi's discus¬ 
sion of such elements as county superintendents, buildings, school terms, attend¬ 
ance, special classes, and the like; some of the statutes referred to apply to the 
rural schools, while others apply to only special types of school systems and still 
others apply to large cities like Philadelphia, Many of the elements lisLcd by the 
author as mandatory in the several states apply to only a fractional part of the 
school population of those states, The fallacy in treating the problem in such 
a general way leads to errors, For example, in calling attention to the minimum 
qualifications for teachers, the author states 1 n Tlicse vary from eight weeks of 
normal training in Oregon and ten weeks in Oklahoma to the equivalent of two 
years of normal or college training in Montana, Minnesota, Arizona, and 
Pennsylvania," (p. 27). In fact, there arc over seventy-five hundred school dis¬ 
tricts in Minnesota which are legally authorized to employ teachers with one 
year of professional education beyond high-school graduation, 

The author assumes that the local administrative unit is one of the elements 
which might be included in a minimum educational program, Unless the school- 
distiict organization upon which a constructive program could be created were 
determined, an insurmountable task would be faced in the long run if one at¬ 
tempted to develop a minimum educational program which would supply equal¬ 
ity of opportunity, It is of passing interest to note that the auLlior discusses only 
two forms of organization, namely, the county and the community school dis- 
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tricts, as possible ultimate types. He says: “Whether one or the other plan or 
both plans represent the most satisfactory organization remains to be discovered 
by further research’ 1 (p. 65). What would happen if research should prove that 
neither of the two suggested plans were the most practical, economical, or 
feasible plan? 

The author resorts to the jury method for determining which of the elements 
selected as parts of a minimum educational program should be controlled 
through the constitutions, by the state legislatures, or by the local school dis¬ 
tricts. How delightful it would be if one might assume that, because a person ia 
a college professor in education or a superintendent of schools, he is, by natuie of 
the title held, a competent judge in all educational affairs and that the judgments 
of all persons of the same title are of equal value when applied to important mat¬ 
ters directly or indirectly related to their fields of work! The chapter analyzing 
the returns received from those selected to judge is of interest because of the 
extreme reactions, but the analysis appears to add little to the solution of the 
problems of the study. 

The critical student of educational administration will be interested in the 
attempt made in the last chapter to show how the minimum standards of an 
educational program may be related to cost and to the shaie of the cost burden 
which the state should assume. The materials used for illustrative purposes 
were collected in Florida by the State Survey Staff under the direction of 
George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia University, for the school 
year 1927-28, The qualification of teachers is one of the elements chosen to 
present the technique. A total of 2,640 white element ary-school teachers formed 
a basis for a correlation (.38+ .017) between salary and training, with experience 
held consfcazit. It is assumed that, with this low correlation, a sound practice 
would evolve through the use of a suitable regression equation for predicting the 
average minimum salary which might be expecLcd to be paid far minimum pro¬ 
fessional qualifications. Through this statistical process, cost, standards, the 
minimum program, and the state's share in the burden are to find their ultimate 
solution, Teacher qualification is an easy element to choose as an illustration 
of the mathematical applications that such an assumption makes possible. One 
may well challenge the practice when the element of supervision or other ele¬ 
ments are considered, Is it to be assumed that the state will ever attempt to 
determine by legislation the number of supeivisors Lo be employed by each 
district for a given number of teachers? Is school organization to be so dogma¬ 
tized in its conception that the number of attendance officers or the number of 
nurses to be employed in schools shall be arbitrarily or statistically established 
on the basis of averages or current practice and then fixed by statute? If this 
plan is adopted ancl if the state’s share in the cost is to be allocated by precise 
statistical analysis of costs determined by the standards created, educational 
leadership can rest assured that a crystallized formalncss will dominate school 
organization and that flexibility in administration and organization will give 
way to a lockstep never befoie experienced 

No, indeed, it will not be so easy to devise precise statistical measures of a 
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dynamic minimum educational program as the author appears to conclude. Let 
us not expect to find such precise mathematical measures for organizational 
practice set up to render educational services. If one wishes to fix dogmatically 
organization, practice and procedure, the plan of this thesis will probably work. 
Education must, however, have much intelligently controlled variation, great 
flexibility, and much freedom in the choice of organizational procedure if prog¬ 
ress is to be made in developing the public schools in any state. 

Fred Engei,uardt 

University op Minnesota 


The technique of teaching in progressive schools, —The progressive movement 
in education in the United States has attracted a large following. At the outset, 
the critics of all that is formal and mechanical in school procedure formed the 
nucleus of its organization. Later, the label attached to the movement served 
to attract those teachers who shun the classification of "unprogressive” and 
"reactionary.” Finally, many supervisors in the schools and instructors in train¬ 
ing institutions have forced on teaclicis in service and in training the conviction 
that the way to become progressive is to join a movement. As a consequence, 
many a teacher has declared himself a'progressive” without knowing exactly how 
to be one and only to discover that he has acquired a purpose without a technique 

Recognizing the danger that those teachers who have gone progressive by 
reason of ulterior influences may "blindly adopt mechanical and formal meth¬ 
ods” (p. vii), such as "projects” unci "activily programs,” Professor Melvin lias 
written a book 1 "as an attempt to be of help in this situation,” "It is hoped,” he 
says in the Foreword, "that both teachers in training and teachers in service 
will find here a description of the newer teaching which will meet their practical 
needs. It [ihe book] attempts to set forth the philosophy and the technique 
which will enable them to develop and administer an activity program which is 
no formal array of imitative procedures but which is organically developed, new 
and eyer changing” (p. vii). 

The technique of progressive teaching is based on a philosophy of opportun¬ 
ism, The child in a social environment feels certain needs, both personal and of 
the group, to engage in a "whole activity” (p, 30), like going for a swim, caring 
for chickens, writing to a friend, learning about Indians, finding the cost of a 
party, 01 conducting a school store, When permitted and encouraged, the child 
engages in such "whole activities” and thus learns by doing, and these "whole 
activities” give the teacher his opportunities for leadership and guidance. The 
teacher's technique, under such circumstances, appears to be that of uniLing 
personal needs and activities into group needs and activities and of diverting his 
leadership or assistance, as the case may be, at a moment's notice from bean 
bags to store-keeping and from caring for an animal to a children's picnic. The 
teacher must, apparently, develop the technique of using little, if any, technique 

1 A Gordon Melvin, The Technique of Progressive Teaching. New York; John Day 
Co., 1933. Pp 1+406. $2.95, 
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because the progressive school is f not an institution run bv regulation and. rule, 
but a community of self-determining children busying themselves about dozens 
of things” (p, 11). 

Much is said, both directly and by implication, against the formal teaching 
of subjects in the “old-fashioned” school The subjects are considered as some¬ 
thing outside the lives of children and repugnant to their interests. Consequent¬ 
ly, the “old-fashioned” teacher is condemned because he sometimes invoked an 
extrinsic interest through “sugar-coating/' The “progressive’ 1 teacher would 
abandon subjects or introduce only such portions of them as the children need to 
learn in connection with their “whole activities.” Children become inteiested in 
reading, or writing, or arithmetic when they feel a need for the knowledge, and 
their interest in such circumstances is a lively one because it comes from their 
“whole activities.” The reader of the book is left to wonder why extrinsic inter¬ 
est is so ineffective in the one case and so effective in the other, and lie must de¬ 
termine for himself what tile teacher is to do, other than to conduct a drill, when 
the child demands to be taught reading or arithmetic. Although there is much 
in Professor Melvin's book to stimulate a critical attitude toward the work of the 
ordinary school and to mouse an interest in the study of children and in their 
activities, whims, and needs, one fails to find any indication that the progressives 
have moved beyond the warped and narrow conception of the nature of the 
school subjects possessed by the most formal of old-fashioned teachers. Instead 
of developing a broader and more correct conception of the subjects, the pro¬ 
gressives seem to have accepted the one they found existing, assumed it to be the 
only conception possible, and then turned their faces toward a “new” school in 
which subjects would be nonexistent. 

The book contains thirty-one chapters, organized into five parts entitled 
“Basic Theories of Teaching/ 1 “The Fundamentals of Technique, 11 “The Tech¬ 
nique of Class Management/' “Techniques for Directing Learning,” and “The 
Technique of Class Teaching.” There is a good bibliography but no index 

The book will be examined by three groups of students. (1) the progressives, 
for confirmation of their beliefs; (2) their opponents, for materials which are 
subject to ciiticism; and (3) those who look upon the school as society’s agency 
foi helping children to enter upon their social inheritance, for ideas about the 
nature and the extent of the social arts. The first and second groups will be 
abundantly rewarded. The third group will labor in vain 

H. G. Wheat 

Mae shall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


The Chicago school survey; —Educational liteiature was increased to the ex¬ 
tent of 1,510 pages in October, 1932, by the publication of the Report of the 
Swvcy of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois . l The survey was directed by Professor 

1 Report of the Survey of the Schools of Chicago^ Illinois* Vol I, pp. xil+35°i Vol, II, 
pp x+324; Vol III, pp. xd-228; Vol. IV, pp. xii+3161 Vol. V, pp xH- 138, New York: 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia UnlvcrsiLy, 1932. 
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George D. Straycr, Division of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. The contract to conduct the survey was signed in October, 1931, and 
the undertaking was completed June i, 1932, at which time twelve typewritten 
reporLs were delivered to the Chicago Board of Education. Ten thousand 
printed copies were subsequently delivered to insure a wide consideration of the 
report by the personnel of the Chicago schools. 

A large staff of specialists participated in the survey, including seventeen 
members of the faculty of Teachers College, ten faculty members from other 
universities (excluding institutions in Chicago) mid public-school systems, 
seventy-one field workers, and a number of clerks and statisticians, The scope 
oi the survey is indicated by the following topics which aTG considered in Volumes 
I to IV: administrative organization, business management, school finance, 
educational personnel, and social services of the schools, in Volume I, adjustment 
of the school to the pupils, secondary education, and higher education, in Volume 
II; the curriculum, teaching and supervision in the elementary schools, health 
and physical education, and vocational education, in Volume III; and school 
buildings and the operation of the school plant, in Volume IV. Volume V contains 
a summary statement by Professor Strayer of the findings and ft recapitulation 
of the recommendations of the other volumes. 

Analysis of the phases of education treated in the report shows that Volumes 
I and IV deal chiefly with administrative problems. These volumes constitute 
the larger parL of Lhe survey. Inasmuch as the survey was occasioned by condF 
tions in administration which were matters of controversy between the Chicago 
Board of Education on the one hand and Lhe civil administration of Chicago, 
citizens' organizations, and teachers on the other, Lhe two volumes indicated 
contain material of greatest local interest. These volumes also make the most 
important contribution of the report to the literature on educational surveys. 

In Volume I the organization of the board of education and its relations to 
the superintendent of schools are carefully analyzed, and recommendations arc 
made to provide the basis of needed legal changes and improved administrative 
practice. This part of the survey uncovers the sources of most of the difficulties 
in the administration of the public schools of Chicago, namely, the multiple 
type of school organization and administration through standing committees. 
The recommendation with respect to the abolishment of standing committees 
has already been accepted by the board, but the pernicious multiple type of 
organization, which makes the attorney of the board and the business manager 
independent of the superintendent and education department, must continue 
until the special act of the legislature which established the organization is re¬ 
vised, If the survey should accomplish nothing more than the awakening of the 
Chicago Board of Education and the public to the fallacy of the multiple type of 
organization and its attending results and to the necessity of promptly correct¬ 
ing Lhe fallacy, the cost of the survey to the city will be justified, 

Volumes I and IV should also prove to be of great practical value in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Chicago schools. Principles of efficient business management 
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not applied at presenL are pointed out) methods of effecting retrenchments re¬ 
quired by the financial condition of the city are proposed; improved practices in 
building construction, site acquisition, and plant operation are recommended, 
which if applied will result in enormous savings in money and increased efficiency 
in administration, The volumes also contain constructive proposals for the re- 
01 ganization of the education department, the administration of the educational 
personnel, and the improvement of social-service lesponsibilitics of the school. 
The findings and the recommendations of Volumes II and III, which pertain 
to the activities of the schools, are of less significance at present than those con¬ 
tained in Volumes I and IV, The ultimate value may be as great, or even 
greater, but careful reading of the reports does not indicate to the reviewer that 
such will be the case. The members of the survey stall responsible for these 
volumes were compelled by the magnitude of the task to adopt sampling meth¬ 
ods, which made possible generalizations and recommendations but not positive 
findings of diagnostic value to the system as a whole, 

The weakness of the reports dealing with the work of the schools is illustrated 
by the section treating supervision. The surveyors evidently believe that the 
improvement of the elementary schools must be brought about Lhiough super¬ 
vision. Accordingly, an effort is made to set forth the proper conception of 
supervision, to indicate the nature of its future organization for Chicago, and to 
indicate the slioilcomings of the supervision in use at the time of the survey 
investigation. No one will disagree with the general principle of the survey staff 
that supervision is one of the most important educational functions of a city 
school system, and few will question their wisdom in recommending that the 
general burden of supervision must rest on the school principal, The improve¬ 
ment of teaching in the individual schools depends 011 the principal. The survey 
recommends that an assistant supei in tendency be established for elementary 
schools with a staff of special supervisors to aid the principals with their super¬ 
visory programs. The survey staff believes that the district superintendents 
should be relieved of certain administrative duties which make heavy demands 
on their time, such as budget administration and attendance, and that the time 
thus released should be used in supervision. The gist of the recommendations 
is that more time should be devoted to supervision and that the supervisory staff 
should be organized with a view to establishing responsibility for results. Group 
supervision is encouraged with principals and with teachers as a measure of 
economy and efficiency. The work of the special supervisors and the district 
superintendents is to be largely of the group type, in which a number of indi¬ 
viduals are together counseled regarding a problem and individual opinions and 
experiences are utilized for the improvement of the group 

The opinion is expressed without supporting data, although such data may 
have been possessed by the members of the survey staff, that a broad program 
of general supervision is generally lacking in the elementary schools of Chicago, 
The district superintendents* influence on their schools through supervision is 
considered slight—a condition probably due in part to present economic condi- 
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tions and in part to the numerous administrative duties of these officials. The 
proportions of the elementary-school principals engaged and not engaged in 
effective supervisory work is not specified by the surveyors, although it is im¬ 
plied in the report that many principals, because of inadequate training, unsatis¬ 
factory experience, and lack of stimulation from their superior officers, neglect 
supervision. The first recommendation for Die improvement of supervision is 
that the district superintendents, the principals, and the special supci visors be 
organized under an assistant superintendent as a supervisory staff. The second 
recommendation involves the reorganization of administrative duties so that the 
general supervisors, Lhe district superintendents, and the principals may secure 
adequate lime for supervision, The third recommendation advises the organiza¬ 
tion of professional study groups and visiting gioups by the district superin¬ 
tendents for Lhe stimulation and training of the piincipals for supervision. 

The recommendations regaiding the improvement of supervision will prob¬ 
ably be considered sound by the majority of readers, The recommendations are 
subject to the criticisms (i) that they arc general and are as applicable to other 
large cities as to Chicago, (2) that they do not differentiate between the needed 
training of novices and the pioper treatment of those of the staff who have al¬ 
ready attained eminence in supervision, and (3) that the Lmining program of the 
staff is not vilally related to the recommendations for the improvement of 
elementary instruction set forth in the section on Lhe elementary school. 

The recommendations and Lhe findings of the survey ns a whole present a 
challenge to the Chicago Board of Education, administrative officers, teachers, 
and Chicago citizens. If the reports are critically studied as the basis of a con¬ 
structive program of educational and administrative impiovcmcnt, valuable re¬ 
sults will no doubt be realized for the public schools of Chicago, 

W. C. Reavis 


A story of early American history .—The revision and the lewiiLing of elemen¬ 
tary-school textbooks dealing with the history of our country goes on apace. 
One of the latest books for the grades immediately below the junior high school 
is The Story of America for Young Americans by Burnham and Jack, 1 This vol¬ 
ume is intended especially for Grades V and VI. It is well adapted to the sixth 
grade of the average elementary school, As its Li tie indicates, the book consists 
of a scries of stories of early American history, and, as such, it is of moic value 
to children of ciementary-school age than are books that Ircal history in the 
form of biography alone. 

Some outstanding features of this textbook arc: (1) a good, but very brief, 
statement of our Old World background; (2) uLUaclivc and appropriate illustra¬ 
tions, with some pictures in color; (3) the clarification of the connections bc- 

1 Smith Burnham and Theodore II. Jack, The Story of Amrha for Young Americans: 
The Beginnings of Our Country, Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1932 Pp. xviq- 
312. $0,96. 
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tween numerous English events and related happenings in America; (4) descrip¬ 
tions of home, school, and church life, which are interestingly and vividly told 
and which will appeal to the children, (5) a division of the subject matter into 
“units,” with a review at the end of each unit; (6) suggestions for pupil activities 
at the end of each of the chapters in the form of assignments or suggestions of 
“Things To Talk About,” “Things To Think About,” “Things To Do,” and 
“Books To Read.” A notably good feature and teaching device is an introduc¬ 
tion to each unit in the form of a preliminary statement or “foreword,” which 
serves as a preview of the contents of the unit, as well as a connecting link 
with the previous unit. 

Some valuable suggestions are given in the Preface concerning methods suit¬ 
able for the use of such a textbook—wha t to do and what no t to do. For instance, 
stress is laid not only on the teacher’s “preview” but also on the pupil’s telling 
the story of the unit as a whole. Projects and problems are also suggested or are 
to be provided by the teacher, 

A question naturally arises concerning the sequence of courses into which 
the authors would have the volume fit, Since it covers only the “first cycle” of 
American history, one wonders whether it was meant for only one-half yeai's 
work, the other half being given to the European background, Presumably this 
arrangement is that anticipated. 

In explanation and defense of their method of presentation, the authors state 
that the selection and the treatment of the material included m the book is 
based on the conviction that the stage of the mental development of the pupils 
should determine the material of instruction and the method of presentation, 
Accordingly, stress is given to outstanding personalities, action, and the ele¬ 
ments of cultural history, The treatment of more mature topics, such as politics, 
finance, and diplomacy, is held to a minimum or omitted altogether in the belief 
that the consideration of such topics may be wisely postponed until the junior 
high school. On the whole, the authors have conformed well to this point of 
view and method. 

The book is faulty, however, in its “unit” organisation, Since the “units” 
have been presented in the form of important divisions or periods of our history, 
some of the most vital essentials of true unit construction have been violated, 
The true unit cannot usually be built up on the basis of divisions or periods but 
must be developed around the genuine centers of interest of the children. 

According to the authors, this textbook is to serve the education of the boys 
and girls in three ways, by adding useful knowledge, by training in the power 
to think, and by giving a clear conception of what things are worth thinking 
about. Little evidence is adduced, however, to show that the materials have 
been so selected as best to serve “these three fields.” 

In thinking of the trends and purposes of the social-science curriculum in the 
schools, the reader naturally is confronted with the question whether the story 
of America should not be told in one volume, as in Bourne and Benton's Story 
of America and Great Americans , Coddington and Long's Our Country , and other 
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textbooks, Tbe reviewer is inclined to favor the complete story in one vol¬ 
ume. 

The book by Burnham and Jack, when all is said, is an excellent one of its 
kind and should find wide acceptance and use in elementary schools. The style 
is simple and attractive, and with the aid of the large wall maps found in many 
school rooms, showing the Eastern Hemisphere in ancient times, Europe and the 
Near East in the Middle Ages, and NorLh America and the Western Hemisphere 
in modern times, the story of America may be forcefully told, 

It. E. Swindler 

University of Virginia 


A history reader for the higher grades ,—There is a distinct need in the social- 
studies program for reading material which combines a high degree of interest 
with useful information and yet docs not meet the demands made on textbooks 
for carefully selected materials of a more inclusive nature. Miss Hartman's new 
book 1 satisfies this need for the course in American history and is adapted to the 
abilities of pupils from the sixth to the eighth grades. 

The book has a large story appeal. The selection of content has been weight¬ 
ed heavily on the side of interest, unusual emphasis being given to social jife. 
The content does not draw on spectacular military events to maintain interest. 
The greatest value of the narrative to the pupil lies in its presentation of a vivid 
general concept of the developmental sweep of American history that will 
help him organize his scattered information and motivate more extensive read¬ 
ing. 

The illustrations rank close to the fine narrative in making the book valuable, 
The pictures are usually from contemporary or near-contemporary sources, and 
they are repioduced on a suiTicienUy large scale to leave a vivid impression, 

With respect to chronological emphasis, Lhe book gives much more attention 
to Lhe early periods of discovery, exploration, and colonization than does the 
usual school course, Less than 50 of the 336 pages deal with American history 
since the period of reconstruction, This fact, how ever, docs not detract from the 
story-like quality which is the narrative's chief claim to distinction. Only the 
unusual price keeps the book from being classed as a judicious selection for class¬ 
room libraries 

Elmer Ellis 

University or Missouri 


A summary of student personnel practices in teach crs } colleges .—At a time when 
mcicasing attention is being directed to the individual studcnL in higher educa¬ 
tion, it is valuable to view in perspective the various provisions made for ad¬ 
ministering student-personnel activities. In this connection a study by Town- 

1 Gei Crude Hartman, These United States and How They Came To Be, New York; 
Macmillan Co., 1932, Pp vi+336 $5.00. 
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send 1 serves a very useful purpose. The aim of this investigation was fourfold) 
namely, to determine the basic policies on which a personnel program may be 
planned, to develop and validate those procedures which are essential in the 
efficient administration of such policies, to determine to what extent the pro¬ 
cedures are followed in teachers* colleges, and to define the needed changes 
and problems for further study. 

The methods employed in the various phases of the study may be reviewed 
briefly. First, in order that the basic policies in personnel service to students 
might be determined, a thoroughgoing survey was made of the literature of per¬ 
sonnel administration both in higher institutions and in industry. Second, in the 
effort to determine the specific administrative practices essential in carrying out 
these policies, the literature of the field was read extensively and tabulations 
were made. Third, in order that the relative effectiveness of these techniques 
might be discovered, outstanding authorities in the field of university and per¬ 
sonnel administration were asked to evaluate the various procedures. From n 
consensus of these opinions the relative effectiveness of each procedure was de¬ 
termined. Fourth, in an effort to determine the extent to which desirable pro¬ 
cedures are followed in teachers’ colleges, checklists were presented to the presi¬ 
dents of institutions. It is obvious from the foiegoing statements that the data 
secured are limited to current policies and practices and to personal judgments 
concerning the adequacy of current procedures in student-personnel service* 

The body of the report is presented in four chapters. Chapter ii summarizes 
the policies on which personnel service depends These are classified helpfully 
under the following headings’, selection, orientation, health, proper standards 
of living, counsel and advice, extra-curriculum activities, placement, follow-up, 
personnel records, personnel research, staffing, and organization, Chapter iii is 
concerned with the technique by which to evaluate the methods used in carrying 
out such policies. The check-list procedure was adopted for this purpose and 
was submitted to a so-called "jury of experts." Steps weie taken to determine 
both the validity and the reliability of the findings Chapter iv presents the re¬ 
sults of the survey of practice in 105 teachers' colleges with respect to student- 
personnel services. Chapter v summarizes the findings and presents recommen¬ 
dations. Chief among the latter is the need for further investigations to validate 
or modify current policies and practices. 

As a summary of present practice, the report is significant and illuminating. 
It may be used to distinct advantage by personnel officers and by students of 
college problems. The recommendations point out the fact that the procedures 
adopted must be adapted to the needs of teachers’ colleges in such matters as 
selecting students and developing desirable personal characteristics. To a very 

1 Marion Ernest Townsend, The Administration of Student Personnel Services in 
Teacher-training Institutions of the United States. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No 536. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp, 
x+116 §1 50. 
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large extent, the personnel services discussed are more or less highly specialized. 
Neither in the summary of current practice nor in the recommendations is the 
function of instruction in promoting desirable personal characteristics empha¬ 
sized to any significant extent. 

William S. Guay 


The talking motion picture in education ,—The first book to deal with Lhc use 
in education of Lhc talking motion picture which has come to the writer’s 
attention is a new book 1 by Devcrcnx, For this reason, as well as for several 
others, the book will be welcomed. It is written by an executive of one of the 
leading producers of educational talking pictures and therefore carries with it the 
authority which conics from first-hand and inside experience. It is a comprehen¬ 
sive treatment of the subject, reviewing, as it does, the method of producing 
talking pictures, the available research into Lhc educational value of this instru¬ 
ment of education, the use of talking pictures at various levels of the school and 
coliege, and the material equipment for the use of talking pictures. It is also of 
special interest because it reflects, in part, the experience of the author in super¬ 
vising the production of the widely publicized series of talking pictures which 
are to be used in the instruction in Ihe comprehensive courses of the College at 
the University of Chicago and by Instructors in other institutions who may wish 
to take advantage of the formulation of the subjects represented in these films. 

The hook is written in the positive rather than the critical manner. The evi¬ 
dence showing the value of talking pictures and the many ways in which they 
may be used are presented in a clear and straightforward exposition. The possi¬ 
ble limitations in their use and the place Llmt they have in a unified system of 
instruction do not fall within the scope of the author’s treatment. He has limited 
himself to a discussion of the value and the use of talking pictures in themselves 
and does not discuss in detail their relative value in comparison with other Lypes 
of visual presentation or the distinctive ways in which talking pictures and other 
types of visual aids may be used in combination with each other. However, the 
book, gives a complete and satisfactory account of the value and use of talking 
pictures themselves. 

The description of the organization and procedure which arc set up for the 
production of an educational talking picture gives the reader a vivid realization 
of the complexity of the task. Even without the employment of concurrent edu¬ 
cational research to serve as a guide in the detailed production—a procedure so 
expensive that nobody has yet undertaken H— the production is elaborate 
enough. It involves careful planning by the co-operating educational and tech¬ 
nical staffs and, in addition, constant collaboration and checking during the 
production The absence of this joint action accounts for the weakness of much 
of the available visual material. 

* Frederick L. Devcrcux, The Talking Motion Picture. Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. 
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The research which has been made thus far agrees with similar studies of 
silent educational motion pictuns in showing their marked effectiveness in in¬ 
struction in appropriate subjects. The direct comparison between silent and 
talking pictures has not yet been made on a large scale, so that their relative 
values and functions remain at present a matter of analysis and conjecture. 

The detailed description of the use of talking pictures at the various levels of 
school and college and the equipment necessary for their usd will prove to be an 
exceedingly valuable part of the book. The newness of the field and the especial 
competence of the author in the technical problems combine to give unique value 
to his discussion of these problems The book as a whole should have large in¬ 
fluence in promoting and guiding the use of talking pictures in education. 

FltANK N. FREEMAN 


Chayacler and physical education .—Those who think that physical education 
is merely muscle or general body building will see little or no merit in a recent 
book 1 dealing with character and physical education. Those who see and undci- 
stand that physical education is a way of living will welcome material of Lhis 
sort. There is much in this book to merit the attention of discerning teachers in 
physical education. The book will also be of interest to educators in other fields 
of activity because it indicates the general relation of character outcomes and 
physical-education activities 

The materials presented are the results of a general conference of specialists 
interested in the problems of character education. The special keynote was how 
various principles and criteria for judging character-building procedures apply 
in physical education The first three chapters deal with the definition and basis 
of character. In chapter iv the relation of recreation and moral training is pre¬ 
sented In chapter v criteria are set up for the evaluation of physical-education 
activities for character outcomes Eight major criteria are presented: education 
as a doing phenomenon, the degree and nature of interest, the degree of atten¬ 
tion, satisfaction, the degree of developments which accrue, integration, oppor¬ 
tunities for leadership, and self-direction. An attempt is made to have various 
leaders apply these criteria to specific activities in physical education, but at this 
point the chief weakness of the book exists. Chapter vi deals with principles 
of methodology in physical education and presents the report of a special com¬ 
mittee. Examples of methodology in physical education are presented in chapter 
vii but add little to the more basic considerations Professor Nash, in chapter 
viii, presents some valuable considerations from the standpoint of administra¬ 
tion. 

In general, the material presented in the various papers impresses one with 
the authors 1 deep interest in the subject but produces little evidence to show that 

< Character Education through Physical Education. Interpretations of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Vol III. Edited by Jay B, Nash. New York 1 A S Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. 
Pp.x+316. $2,00. 
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the desired outcomes of the teaching hive been attained or how they may be 
attained, The book gives little detailed help to the physical-education teacher, 
but, in general, it furnishes him much stimulation and food for thought if applied 
to his particular program. 

L. B, Sharp 
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